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PEEFACE. 


The  History  of  England  from  1815  to  the  present  time 
may  be  conveniently  grouped  into  distinct  periods.  The 
first  of  these  periods  commenced  with  the  Peace,  and 
terminated  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  IV.  to 
the  throne.  The  second  commenced  with  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Liverpool  Administration,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Peel  to  the  Home  Office,  and  of  Canning 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  terminated  with  the  passage 
of  the  Beform  Act.  The  third  comprises  the  History  of 
the  Whig  Ministry  from  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act 
to  the  fall  of  Melbourne  in  1841.  It  was  the  object 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  History  to  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  repressive  policy  pursued  by  a  Tory 
Ministry,  in  the  first  of  these  periods.  It  was  the  object 
of  the  second  volume  to  record  the  great  Eeforms,  in 
legislation,  in  administration,  and  in  finance,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  second  period.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
present  volume  to  describe  the  use  which  the  Whigs 
under  Grey  made  of  their  triumph  in  1832,  and  to 
relate  the  causes  which  subsequently  led  to  their  hu- 
miliation under  Melbourne.  The  first  volume  of  this 
work  may,  therefore,  be  styled  a  History  of  Enaction  ; 
the  second,  a  History  of  Eeform ;  the  third,  a  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Wliig  Ministry. 


VI  PREFACE. 

This  domestic  policy  of  the  Whig  Government  from 
1833  to  1841  is  divisible  into  two  periods.  The  first, 
which  terminated  with  the  fall  of  Lord  Grey  in  1834, 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  Eeforms  which  were  ac- 
complished by  the  Ministry.  In  two  sessions  Slavery 
was  abolished,  a  Factory  Act  was  passed,  the  Irish 
Church  was  reformed,  the  Poor  Laws  were  placed  on  a 
new  basis,  and  the  information  which  resulted  in  Corpo- 
ration Eeform  was  collected.  The  second  period,  which 
embraces  the  History  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  is 
memorable  for  Uttle  measures  and  great  compromises. 
The  Ministiy  was  almost  continually  thwarted  in  its 
attempt  to  regulate  the  policy  of  the  State ;  and  it  was 
ultimately  overwhelmed  by  the  universal  contempt 
which  it  had  incurred  for  its  feeble  conduct.  The 
pohcy  of  the  Whigs  under  Grey  is  described  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  this  work;  their  humiliation  under 
Melbourne  is  in  the  14th  and  15th  chapters. 

The  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry  from  1833  to 
1841  would  not  be  intelligible  without  a  short  review 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  in  1833,  and  of  the 
Irish  Government  from  1829  to  1832.  These  prefatory 
matters  are  related  in  the  12th  chapter  of  this  work,  the 
opening  chapter  of  this  volume.  The  History  would 
not  be  complete  if  the  story  of  the  domestic  poUcy  of 
the  Whigs  were  not  supplemented  T*th  the  account 
of  their  foreign  policy,  which  will  oe  found  in  the 
15th  chapter  of  this  work,  the  concluding  chapter  of 
this  volume.  From  1830  to  1841  the  foreign  policy 
of  England  was  guided  by  Palmerston.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Palmerston  revolutionised  even  more 
effectually  than  Canning  the  policy  of  the  Department. 
During  his  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Canning  used 
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the  moral  influence  of  England  in  favour  of  the  strug- 
gling cause  of  freedom.  Palmerston  actively  interfered 
in  behalf  of  the  interests  or  supposed  interests  of  his 
country.  During  the  earUer  years  of  his  administra- 
tion these  interests  were  identified  with  the  cause  of 
constitutional  government,  and  his  exertions,  which 
culminated  in  a  quadruple  alliance  of  the  Constitutional 
Powers  of  Western  Europe,  won  the  approval  of  earnest 
Liberals.  During  the  later  years  of  his  administration 
these  interests  seemed  to  him  to  be  identified  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  his  policy, 
which  led  to  a  quadrilateral  alliance  between  Britain 
and  the  autocratic  Powers  of  Eastern  Europe,  was 
opposed  by  the  wiser  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
condemned  by  the  wisest  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  fall  of  Acre  recommended  it  to  the  people, 
who  were  reconciled  by  a  fresh  naval  victory  to  a  pos- 
sible rupture  with  France,  and  to  an  alhance  with 
autocracy. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  passage  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  marks  the  conclu-    chip. 
sion  of  thf  important  period  of  British  history  which      "^ 


commenced  with  the  peace  of  1815.  Throughout  the  Snmmary 
whole  of  it  a  struggle,  whose  leading  incidents  have  been  pj^jng 
related  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work,  had  been  ▼oittm««- 
carried  on  between  the  friends  of  Reform  on  one  side  and 
its  opponents  on  the  other.  During  the  years  which 
immediately  succeeded  Waterloo,  the  latter  retained  the 
advantageous  position  which  they  had  previously  gained. 
The  domestic  policy  of  Britain  was  conducted  by  states- 
men whose  political  opinions  were  founded  on  the  sys- 
tem which  Pitt  had  pursued  during  the  declining  years 
of  his  administration.  The  foreign  policy  of  Britain 
was  based  on  the  principles  which  Madame  Krudener 
had  suggested  and  which  Alexander  had  adopted.  But 
the  opponents  to  Beform,  though  they  retained  the 
positions  which  they  occupied,  found  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  fortifications  by  which  they  were  held ; 
and  the  new  outworks  which  they  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing proved  a  fresh  and  irresistible  menace  to  their  op- 
ponents. Autocratic  measures,  barely  tolerable  before, 
became  intolerable  after  the  passing  of  the  Six  Acts.   A 
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CHAP,  younger  generation,  educated  in  a  freer  atmosphere, 
_^'  ^  defended  with  reluctance  the  institutions  which  their 
fathers  had  supported  with  enthusiasm ;  and  the  Re- 
formers, deriving  assurance  from  the  hesitation  of  their 
opponents,  renewed  their  attacks  on  the  untenable  po- 
sition in  which  the  hottest  of  the  Tories  had  entrenched 
themselves. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  preceding  volumes  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  struggle  which  thus  occurred. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  course  of  reform,  which  was 
accelerated  by  the  death  of  Castlereagh,  was  not  re- 
tarded by  the  death  of  Canning.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  demand  for  reform,  occasionally  directed  to  other 
objects,  was  never  suspended.  In  1823  the  reformers 
were  busy  in  promoting  the  views  which  Mackintosh 
suggested  and  which  Peel  conceded.  In  1824  and  1825 
they  were  occupied  with  the  great  commercial  changes 
which  were  originated  by  Wallace,  Huskis6<Hi,  and 
Robinson.  In  1826  and  1827  they  were  supporting 
the  generous  revolution  which  Canning  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office.  In  1828 
and  1829  they  were  removing  the  disabilities  which  dis- 
tressed large  numbers  of  their  fellow-subjects.  In  1830 
they  were  steadily  preparing  for  the  attack  on  the  con- 
stitution, which  was  the  object  of  their  labours  in  1831, 
and  which  was  concluded  by  their  triumph  in  1832. 

In  relating  the  history  of  the  struggle  which  thus! 
occurred,  it  was  necessary  to  confine  the  narrative  tq 
the  leading  incidents  in  the  contest.  ^Les  grand^j 
^v^nements  et  les  grands  hommes  sont  les  points  fix< 
et  les  sommets  dc  Thistoire ;  c'est  de  1^  qu'on  j>eut 
consid^rer  dans  son  ensemble,  et  la  suivre  dans 
grandes  voies.'  ^  But  the  painter,  who  sketches  the  lead- 
ing features  of  a  landscape  from  the  hilltop  above  it,  h 
subsequently  to  introduce  the  minor  details  which  giv^ 

>  Gaizot^s  LHktoirt  de  la  France.    LiUre  auxBHteunj  p.  iiL 
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distinctness  and  character  to  his  picture ;  and  the  writer,     ^5^^* 
who  desires  to  produce  a  clear  description  of  a  nation's  ^ — r-^ 
progress,  must  supplement  his  narrative  of  the  leading 
incidents  in  its  history  with  an  account  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  industrial  development  of  its  people. 

The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  multipUed  with  ^Vj^  ^^ 
unprecedented  rapidity  during  the  progress  of  the  great  the  people, 
war  which  was  concluded  at  Waterloo.  But  the  growth 
of  the  population  was  not  arrested  after  the  peace.  In 
1816  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  to  have  contained 
nineteen  millions  of  persons.  In  1831  it  was  found  to 
possess  rather  more  than  twenty-four  millions  of  inha- 
bitants. The  population  of  Great  Britain  had  risen  in 
the  interval  from  some  thirteen  millions  of  people  to 
sixteen  millions  and  a  half;  the  population  of  Ireland 
had  concurrently  increased  from  some  six  millions  to 
about  seven  millions  and  three  quarters.^  The  popula- 
tion of  the  two  islands  had  increased  with  almost  equal 
rapidity.  But  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  their  development.  In  Great 
ft-itain  the  additions  to  the  population  had  been  made 
in  the  large  towns  or  in  the  manufacturing  counties, 
and  the  population  of  the  rural  districts  had  grown 
with  less  rapidity,  and  in  some  cases  had  ceased  to  grow 
at  all.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrarjr,  the  multiplication  of 
the  people  had  been  accompanied  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  small  holdings ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  purely 
agricultural  districts  of  Connaught  *  had  multipUed  with 
greater  rapidity  than  any  other  section  of  the  commu- 
nity.    The  result  was  very  striking.     In  1831  not  quite 

^  Tke  estimate  for  1816  wiU  be  *  The  rate  of  increase  in  thepopn- 
found  in  vol.  i.  p.  25.  The  exact  lation  from  1821  to  1831  was,  omit- 
numheFB  in  1831  were : —  ting  fractions : — 

England    .    .    13,001,005 

Wales  .    .    .         806,182 

Scotland  .    .      2,365,114 

Ireland.     .    .      7,767,401 

Army,  Navy,  &c.    277,017 

24,306,719 

b2 


Leinster    . 

.    9  per  cent. 

Ulster  .    . 

.14      „ 

Munater    • 

.15      „ 

Connaught 

.21      „ 
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qHAP.     one-third  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was  en- 
^-^  , '   ^  g^^d  in  agricultural  pursuits.     In  Ireland  two  persons 
out  of  every  three  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.^ 

In  Ireland  the  dependence  of  the  people  on  a  single 
industry  interfered  with   the    rapid   accumulation  of 
wealth;   but  in  Great  Britain  the  prosperity  of  the 
population  increased  with  more  rapidity  than  its  num- 
The  bers.    At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Pitt  esti- 

wealth.  mated  the  gross  incomes  of  the  people  (above  the  wage- 
earning  class)  at  rather  more  than  100,000,000/.  a 
year.^  At  the  close  of  the  great  war  the  incomes  on 
which  income  tax  was  leviable  amounted  to  about 
150,000,000/.*  It  is  not,  of  course,  easy  to  form  any 
accurate  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in  1832. 
The  income  tax,  the  easiest  test  for  such  a  pxu^pose, 
was  not  in  force ;  and,  without  the  information  which 
such  a  tax  affords,  any  estimate  must  be  imperfect.  But 
it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  multiplication 
of  wealth  from  1815  to  1832.  In  1815  every  penny  of 
the  income  tax  yielded  rather  more  than  500,000/.  a 
year.  In  1843,  when  the  income  tax  was  reimposed, 
every  penny  of  the  duty  yielded  about  800,000/.*  The 
taxable  income  of  the  country  had  increased  in  twenty- 
eight  years  by  60  per  cent.  There  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  growth  of  wealth  from  1832  to  1843 
was  not  more  rapid  than  its  growth  from  1815  to  1832. 
On  the  assumption  that  riches  accumulated  at  the  same 
riite  throughout  the  whole  period,  the  taxable  income 
of  the  country  must  have  increased  from  rather  less 
than  150,000,000/.  in  1815  to  about  200,000,000/.  in 

'  The  exact  numbers  were  315  out  of  Public  Income  and  ExprnuUtwre, 

of  every  1,000  in  Great  Britain,  and  seas.  1869,  pt  ii.  p.  424 

667  out  of  eveiy  1,000  in  Ireland.  *  Report  of  the  Commimonen  rf 

Porter's  Fi'offress  of  the  Nation,  p.  61.  Inland  Bevenue,  1870,  vol.  ii.  p.  184, 

•  The  estimate  wiU  be  found   in  *  Betum  of  PMic  Income  and  Ex- 

many  places.   See,  inlet  /y^ui,  Return  pendUure,  sess.  1869,  pt.  ii.  p.  427. 
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1832.  Jn  1815,  however,  all  incomes  of  50Z.  a  year  and 
upwards  were  subjected  to  the  duty.  In  1843  no  in- 
come of  less  than  150/.  a  year  was  taxed.  In  1815, 
moreover,  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  incomes  under 
150/.  a  year  amounted  to  nearly  one- third  of  the  sum 
charged  with  duty.^  Placing  it  at  only  one-ninth  of  the 
sum,  the  gross  taxable  income  of  the  country,  according 
to  the  system  of  1815,  must  have  amounted  in  1832  to 
at  least  225,000,000/.  a  year  :  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
in  other  words,  must  have  increased  by  75,000,000/. 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  war.* 

This  conclusion  may  be  supported  by  a  good  many 
figures.  Ths  value  of  the  real  property  of  the  kingdom, 
which  is  the  least  elastic  of  all  kinds  of  property,  rose 
from  60,000,000/.  to  about  80,000,000/.  in  the  interval.* 
The  personal  property,  subject  to  legacy  duty,  increased 
from  28,000,000/.  in  1815  to  43,000,000/.  in  1832.* 
The  property  insured  against  fire,  which  was  valued  at 
353,000,000/.  in  1811,  increased  in  almost  the  same 
proportion  to  507,000,000/.  in  1831.»  These  figures,  in 
various  ways,  corroborate  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
comes of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  above  the  wage- 
earning  class,  increased  by  about  50  per  cent,  between 
1815  and  1832.  Thus  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
had  grown  from  about  thirteen  millions  to  about  sixteen 
millions  and  a  half,  or  by  rather  more  than  25  per  cent., 


chaK 
xn. 


'  Sach^  at  any  rate,  was  the  case 
with  Schedule  D.  The  figures  are 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commit' 
nonere  ef  ItUand  JtevefnUf  1870, 
vol.  iL  p.  189. 

'  The  editor  of  the  Black  Book, 
foooding  his  calculations  on  Dr.  Ool- 
qnhoun's  Treatiee  on  the  Beiourcee  of 
theBriHih  Empire ^  placed  the  gross 
income  of  aU  classes  in  1880  at 
206,000,000/.  a  year.  Black  Book,^. 
377.  Aa  00,000,000r.  of  this  amount 
was  derived  from  wases  and  other 
non-tazable  incomes,  tne  taxahle  in- 


come amounted  to  206,000,000/.  The 
wages  of  the  lahouring  population 
were  computed  at  the  same  amount 
— 00,000.C)00;.~in  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1840.  JJon* 
9ard,  Tol.  liy.  p.  69. 

«  It  rose  to  96,000.000?.  in  1848, 
and  must,  therefore,  nave  exceeded 
80,000,000/.  in  1832.  Beport  of  the 
Comminionen  of  Inland  Bevenue^ 
1870,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

*  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Niation, 
pp.  600,  601. 

<»  Ibid,  p.  606. 
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CHAP,    while  the  incomes  of  the  people  above  the  rank  of  a 
J^  day  labourer    had    increased    from   150,000,000/.   to 
225,000,000/.,  or  by  about  50  per  cent.     The  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  had  been  twice  as  rapid  as  the  multi- 
pUcation  of  the  people. 

These  figures,  however,  important  as  they  are,  give 
only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  improvement  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  in- 
comes of  the  community  were  no  longer  subjected  to  a 
deduction  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Government.  The  income  tax  had  been  repealed,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  income  tax  had  directly  augmented 
the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  The  same  result  had  been  even  more  effectually 
promoted  by  the  return  to  cash  payments.  The  pur- 
chasing value  of  every  pound  was  increased,  and  a  man 
living  on  a  fixed  income  was  proportionately  richer  from 
the  circumstance.  In  1815  the  incomes  of  the  people, 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  aggregate  at  150,000,000/., 
were  subjected  to  a  deduction  of  15,000,000/.  for  in- 
come tax.  The  residue  of  135,000,000/.  was  usually 
worth  less  than  120,000,000/.  The  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  community  between  1815  and 
1832  was  therefore  much  greater  than  the  increase  in 
the  nominal  incomes  of  the  people.  The  incomes  of 
the  people,  above  the  wage-earning  class,  rose  from 
150,000,000/.  to  225,000,000/.  The  purchasing  value 
of  the  same  incomes  was  increased  from  120,000,000/. 
to  225,000,000/. 

These  figures  afford  some  indication  of  the  rapid 
improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  population.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  had  been  added  to  the  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  incomes  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  had  increased  50  per  cent, 
and  their  purchasing  value  by  more  than  80  per  cent. 
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The  wealth  of  the  country  was  growing  twice  as  rapidly    cflAP. 
as  its  people,  and  in  consequence  many  sections  of  the  ^ — r^— * 
community  were  increasing  their  expenditure  and  in- 
dulging in  luxuries  from  which  they  had  previously 
abstained. 

The  increase  in  the  purchasing  value  of  each  man's  The 
income  was,  of  course,  expressed  by  a  fall  in  the  price  ^Jj^  ^^ 
of  commodities.  But  the  general  fall  in  prices,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  peace, 
and  which  produced  an  extraordinary  confusion  in 
men's  minds,  was  not  entirely  attributable  to  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments.  Till  the  concluding  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  value  of  the  goods,  either 
exported  from  or  imported  into  Britain,  was  uniformly 
computed  on  a  fixed  standard  which  had  been  arranged 
a  century  before.  But  the  value  of  many  articles  of 
commerce  had,  of  course,  been  materially  altered  by 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  a  hundred  years ;  and 
the  official  figures,  though  they  continued  to  afibrd  an 
unfailing  test  of  the  amount  of  British  commerce,  no 
longer  furnished  any  indication  of  its  value.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  defect  in  the 
returns  attracted  attention ;  and,  in  consequence,  from 
1798  downwards,  the  declared  or  real  value  of  British 
exports  was  added  to  the  statement  of  their  official 
value.  During  the  continuance  of  the  wai*  the  high 
prices  which  universally  prevailed  produced  an  excess 
in  the  real  values  over  the  official  values,  but  from  the 
conclusion  of  peace  the  reverse  occurred.  Prices  fell 
rapidly.  The  real  values  of  the  exports  fell  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  contrasted  unfavourably  with  their  official 
values.  The  official  value  of  the  exports  rose  from 
41,712,002/.  in  1815  to  64,582,037/.  in  1832;  but 
their  real  value  decreased  in  the  same  period  from 
49,663,245/.  to  36,046,027> 

*  The  imports,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  were  at  both  periods  onlj 
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CHAP. 
XIL 


An  age  which  was  only  imperfectly  instructed  m 
economical  doctrines  was  incapable  of  understanding 
the  true  significance  of  these  accounts.  How  was  it 
possible — so  men  asked  one  another — for  the  country  to 
sell  for  36,000,000/.  commodities  which  their  own  fore- 
fathers valued  at  64,000,000/.  ?  C!ould  a  manufacturer 
hope  to  obtain  a  profit  when  he  was  disposing  of  an 
article  for  Id.  for  which  his  ancestors  had  charged  la.  \d.  ? 
Was  it  not  obvious  that  the  increased  trade  was  due  to 
trading  at  a  loss,  and  that  it  was  consequently  a  source 
of  evil,  not  of  advantage,  to  the  country?  These 
gloomy  opinions  were,  in  reality,  as  valueless  as  the 
many  warnings  which  have  been  uttered  from  the  time 
of  Davenant  to  the  present  day  against  an  adverse 
balance  in  the  trade  of  the  nation.  The  facts  which 
made  these  dreamers  imagine  that  the  country  was 
trading  at  a  loss  were  in  reaUty  only  indications  of  the 
causes  which  were  accounting  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  Peace,  which  had  reopened  the  ocean  to  the 
merchantman,  was  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  supply 
himself  with  his  raw  material  at  a  constantly  diminish- 
ing cost.  Invention,  busily  improving  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  the  previous  century,  was  continually  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  tradesman,  buying 
his  raw  material  for  half  its  original  price,  and  con- 
verting it  into  a  manufactured  article  twice  as  quickly 
and  twice  as  economically  as  before,  was  able  to  sell  his 
goods  for  less  than  half  the  sum  which  he  had  previously 
asked  for  them,  and  to  gain  as  large  a  profit  as  ever  by 
the  transaction.^ 


calculated  according  to  the  official 
values.  The  official  values  rose  from 
31,822,008/.  in  1815,  to  48,237,417/. 
in  1882.  It  18  remarkable  that  the 
trade  of  the  country  increased  in 
almost  exacUj  the  same  proportion 
(60  per  cent^  as  the  incomes  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes. 


'  One  article  will  incticate  the 
truth  of  tlus  argument  quite  a« 
clearlj  as  a  dosen  articles.  The 
price  of  raw  cotton  wool  fell  fimii 
about  Is.  6d.  in  1816  to  about  6d.per 
lb.  in  1882.  Tooke's  ERttary  ofPriom, 
vol.  IL  p.  401.  The  value  of  the  la- 
bour employed  in  turning  cotton- wod 
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Invention  had,  in  fact,  diminished  the  cost  of  pro-    chap. 
duction;  machinery,  introduced  into  ahnost  every  in- 


dustry, had  provided  the  manufacturers  with  a  nearly  which  was 
illimitable  power,  while  improved  means  of  locomotion  dS^erii 
both  by  sea  and  by  land  had  enabled  them  to  supply  ^f  <*®  p"- 
their  distant  customers  at  a  constantly  decreasing  cost,  period. 
and  to  gather  their  materials  from  regions  which  had 
been  previously  inaccessible.  Brindley  and  his  followers 
had  intersected  the  country  with  canals,  Telford  and 
MacAdam  had  supplied  it  with  roads.  The  former  had 
enabled  the  heavy  articles  of  commerce  to  be  conveyed 
at  unprecedently  low  rates  to  their  various  destinations. 
The  latter  had  enabled  the  lighter  articles  to  be  carried 
with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and  had  afforded  every 
traveller  the  means  of  moving  from  place  to  place  with 
a  safety,  at  a  speed,  and  for  a  price  which,  only  a  few 
years  before,  would  have  seemed  unattainable.  Travel- 
ling promoted  by  these  beneficent  improvements  was 
deprived  of  half  its  inconveniences  and  of  more  than 
half  its  dangers,  and  the  beautiful  prayer  in  which 
the  Church  still  associates  the  perils  of  the  traveller 
with  those  of  the  sick  bed,  the  nursery,  and  the  prison, 
was  already  becoming  an  anachronism. 

The  extraordinary  facilities  for  locomotion,  however.  The  intro- 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  inventions  of  Brindley  t»mwfty*i 
and  Telford,  were  on  the  eve  of  being  superseded  by  a 
new  discovery  of' the  first  importance.  Neither  Telford 
nor  Brindley  had  succeeded  in  introducing  a  new  power. 
Telford  had  merely  fiicilitated  locomotion  by  providing 
smooth  roads  with  easy  gradients.    Brindley  had  only 


and  rail- 
ways. 


into  yarn  feU  from  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  in 
1812  to  Is.  0^.  in  isao.  See  Mr. 
I^cfs  estimate,  quoted  by  Peel,  in 
Barnard,  xlri.  755.  The  labour  is 
^>timated  at  the  same  rate,  20d.  a 
^vj,  at  both  periods.  It  foUowed 
tliat  the  cost  to  a  manu&cturer  of 
efeiy  pound   of  cotton   yarn  feU 


ftrom  Ss.  to  Is.  6|d.  in  the  interval. 
It  may  be  added  that,  during  this 
period,  the  declared  value  of  the 
cotton  manu&ctures  exported  slightly 
decreased,  while   the  quantity  ex- 

Sorted  ms  doubled.  Of  official  and 
eclared  values  in  McOuUoch's  Carn^ 
mereidl  Diet.,  ad  verh,  *  Cotton.' 
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^xr^  acted  on  the  principle  that  water  offers  less  resistance 
' — r-^  than  earth  to  the  movement  of  a  heavy  body.  On  the 
same  principle  it  had  for  some  time  been  customary  in 
colliery  districts  to  construct  wooden  rails,  on  which 
the  loaded  waggons  could  be  drawn  from  the  colliery  to 
the  vessel  on  the  river  or  the  barge  on  the  canal.  A 
horse,  it  was  found,  could  draw  a  much  heavier  load 
on  the  rail  than  on  the  ordinary  road.  By  degrees  iron 
was  substituted  for  wood  as  the  material  for  the  rail, 
the  iron  being  at  once  more  durable,  and  offering  less 
resistance  to  the  wheel.  But  the  tramway  or  railroad 
which  was  thus  made  continued  to  be  worked  by  horse 
power.  Up  to  1 820  no  one  had  succeeded  in  substi- 
tuting any  other  machinery  for  the  purpose.^ 

It  was  already,  however,  becoming  obvious  to  ad- 
vanced thinkers  that  the  provision  of  a  new  motive 
power  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Watt  had  reduced 
to  practice  the  speculations  of  Solomon  de  Cans  in  France 
and  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  in  England,  and  thou- 
sands of  steam-engines  were  pumping  mines  and  turning 
machinery.  Fulton  in  America  and  Bell  in  Scotland 
had  proved  the  possibility  of  using  steam  as  a  locomotive 
power  on  water,  and  new  steamboats  were  constantly 
being  constructed  at  all  the  great  centres  of  the  ship- 
building trade.  Men  were  being  familiarised  with  the 
mighty  power  of  the  steam-engine,  and  were  constantly 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  extending  it  to  new  uses. 
There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  were  bent  on 
applying  steam  to  the  purposes  of  locomotion  by  land. 
One  class,  dwelling  on  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  community,  was  desirous  of  inventing  a  machine 

'  Most  of  tbese  railways  were  the  fourth  in  order  of  time,  for  whidi 
made  for  colliery  purposes.  Some,  such  an  authority  was  obtained,  the 
however,  were  constructed,  under  Swansea  and  Oystermouth  Railway, 
the  authority  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  continued  for  "seventy-four  yean 
on  ordinary  roads  for  general  pur^  afterwards  to  be  worked  by  hone- 
poses.    It  is  very  remarkable  that  power. 
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which  could  travel  on  an  ordinary  road,  and  which    chap. 

XII 

would  supersede  the  coach.     Another  class,  more  in-  ^-  ,  -^ 


timately  connected  with  the  wants  of  mining  districts, 
was  anxious  to  construct  an  engine  which  would  travel 
on  the  wooden  or  iron  rails  to  or  from  the  collieries. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  The  first 
class  of  inventors  which  desired  to  introduce  steam  on  engine. 
ordinary  roads  seemed  much  more  Ukely  to  succeed 
than  the  class  which  rested  their  hopes  on  the  railroad. 
Every  town  in  the  coimtry  had  the  advantage  of  a  road, 
but  there  were  not  a  dozen  railroads  in  the  whole  of 
England ;  and  these  lines,  usually  laid  on  the  ordinary 
thoroughfares,  were  constructed  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
some  particular  traffic,  and  were  neither  strong  enough 
nor  flat  enough  for  the  purposes  of  steam.  It  was  natural 
that  an  ordinary  inventor,  bent  on  the  introduction  of  a 
new  motive  power,  should  contemplate  its  application  to 
the  only  places  where  there  seemed  the  shghtest  chance 
of  its  being  used.  Murdoch,  whose  name  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  this  work  in  connection  with  the  invention 
of  gas,  was  perhaps  the  first  Enghshman  who  constructed 
the  model  of  a  steam-carriage.  His  model  was  so  far 
successful  that  the  machine  ran  rapidly  along  the  path 
on  which  it  was  tried.  But  Murdoch  had  probably 
little  confidence  in  its  practical  value,  for  he  took  no 
further  steps  with  his  scheme.  One  of  Murdoch's  pupils, 
however,  Richard  Trevithick,  pursued  the  idea  which 
Murdoch  had  abandoned.  In  1802  he  patented  a  steam- 
coach,  which,  after  a  successful  trial  in  Cornwall,  was 
brought  to  London.  The  invention  attracted  considerable 
attention ;  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  age 
expressed  their  confidence  in  its  utiUty.  But  Trevithick's 
wayward  genius  prevented  his  perfecting  an  invention 
which  seemed  on  the  eve  of  adoption.  He  shut  up  his 
model,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  construction  of  a 
second  steam-engine,  to  run,  not  upon  a  road,  but  upon 
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OUAP.    rails.    The  locomotive  was  built.    It  was  actually  put 
^-  ,  '-'  to  work.    But  after  a  short  trial  it  ran  off  the  rails  and 


broke  down,  and  was  put  away  and  forgotten. 

The  idea  of  a  steam-coach,  however,  which  Trevi- 
thick  had  thus  embodied  in  a  practical  form,  was  not 
abandoned.  Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  good  people 
of  CJomwall  had  been  startled  and  amused  by  the 
apparition  of  Trevithick's  engine,  a  much  more  success- 
ful machine  was  introduced  to  public  notice.  In  1829 
Mr.  Gurney  succeeded  in  inventing  a  steam-carriage, 
capable  of  running  on  an  ordinary  road  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  of  behaving  with  so 
much  decorum,  that  it  did  not  alarm  the  horses  which 
it  passed.  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon,  who  at  the  time  was 
Quartermaster-General  to  the  army,  took  considerable 
interest  in  the  novel  machine,  and  endeavoured  to  induce 
Wellington,  as  Prime  Minister,  to  regard  it  with  equal 
respect.  The  Duke,  however,  was  not  in  favour  of 
experimental  novelties,  and  was  not  inclined  to  agree 
with  Gordon  that  the  machine  would  ^  eventually  and 
at  no  distant  period  force  itself  into  very  extensive  use.* 
There  was,  so  the  Duke  was  told,  a  very  good  reason 
against  its  adoption.  These  drag  engines  could  only 
draw  a  load  one-twentieth  part  of  their  own  weight. 
It  would  require,  therefore,  an  engine  of  forty  tons 
weight  to  draw  a  moderate  load  of  two  tons.  Where 
were  the  roads  which  could  support  so  crushing  a 
burden  ?  What  could  be  the  practical  use  of  a  machine 
which  could  only  move  on  these  conditions  ?  * 
George  In  July  1829,  when  Wellington  expressed  this  re- 

markable opinion,  there  were  not  perhaps  ten  men  in 
England  who  would  have  ventured  to  gainsay  it.  Yet 
a  locomotive  engine  had  been  at  work  for  years,  and 
one  man  in  England  at  any  rate  had  satisfied  himself  of 

^  The  Duke's  opinion  and  Wil-      found  in  WMnfftcn  De^tatckei,  tqL 
loughby  Gordon's  reports  will    \»      ?i.  pp.  46,  48,  59,  64. 


Stephen- 
son. 
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the  immense  advantage  arising  from  its  use.  George  chap. 
Stephenson,  the  son  of  a  Northumbrian  colKer,  was 
bom  at  Wylam  in  1781.  Every  traveller  from  New- 
castle to  Hexham  may  still  see,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Tyne,  the  humble  cottage  in  which  the  great  engineer 
was  bom.  His  parents  were  poor  ;  elementary  education 
was  in  those  days  habitually  neglected  ;  and  the  inventor 
of  the  locomotive,  instead  of  being  sent  to  school,  was 
employed  in  herding  cows  at  twopence  a  day.  Grow- 
ing in  stature  and  strength,  he  was  taken  from  the 
meadow  and  put  to  work  in  the  colliery.  His  wages 
were  gradually  raised  to  twelve  shillings  a  week.  His 
steady  habits  commended  him  to  his  employers,  and  he 
became  successively  engineman  and  brakesman  at  the 
colliery.  These  various  employments  were  eminently 
advantageous  to  him.  They  familiarised  him  with  the 
details  of  the  engine  and  of  the  machinery.  Mere 
familiarity,  however,  with  these  details  would  not  have 
qualified  him  for  the  great  career  which  he  ultimately 
pursued.  A  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
was  shut  off  from  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
information  which  was  accessible  to  his  better  edu- 
cated contemporaries.  Stephenson  had  the  wisdom  to 
appreciate  his  own  deficiencies,  and  the  courage  to 
make  arrangements  for  supplying  them.  His  first 
savings  were  spent  in  purchasing  the  instruction  which 
most  men  acquire  when  they  are  children  of  four 
years  old. 

Stephenson,  however,  though  he  devoted  his  days  to 
his  ordinary  work,  and  his  evenings  to  the  schoolroom, 
found  leisure  for  other  occupations  which  were  in  their 
way  advantageous  to  him.  At  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life  an  accident,  which  caused  his  eight-day  clock  to 
stop,  directed  his  attention  to  clock-making,  and  he  in 
this  way  almost  unconsciously  acquired  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  vnth  machinery  than  his  attention  to  his 
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CHAP,  engine  could  possibly  have  given  him.  This  intimacy 
soon  stood  him  in  good  stead.  In  1810  he  succeeded 
in  making  an  old  Newcomen  engine  clear  a  pit  at 
Killingworth  in  which  the  water,  after  twelve  months' 
fruitless  pumping,  was  as  high  sa  ever.  His  success  on 
this  occasion  gained  for  him  in  1812  the  post  of  engine- 
Wright  to  the  colliery,  and  in  that  office  he  had  further 
opportunity  of  familiarising  himself  with  the  use  of 
machinery.  He  erected  an  engine  to  draw  the  coals 
out  of  the  pit.  He  laid  down  a  self-acting  incline  to 
carry  them  on  their  way  to  the  loading-place.  A  self- 
acting  incline,  however,  was  obviously  only  practicable 
in  those  places  where  the  fall  of  the  land  was  from  the 
colliery.  For  the  most  part  of  the  journey  the  coals 
had  to  be  laboriously  drawn  by  horse-power  from  the 
pit  to  the  river.  It  was  natural  that  colliery  proprietors 
and  agents  should  examine  the  possibility  of  saving  this 
serious  cost,  and  two  or  three  persons  in  the  North  of 
England  endeavoured  to  improve  Trevithick's  engine, 
and  to  invent  a  locomotive  capable  of  drawing  coals. 
They  were  all,  however,  defeated  by  the  imaginary 
difficulty  which  Wellington  years  afterwards  urged  in 
opposition  to  the  Gurney  steam-carriage.  A  smooth 
wheel  passing  over  a  smooth  rail  would,  they  imagined, 
slip,  and  there  was  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to 
devise  ^  a  toothed  driving  wheel '  capable  of  acting  on 
a  rack  rail.  Nothing  but  a  series  of  costly  failures, 
proving  the  impracticability  of  the  rack  rail,  led  to  the 
conmion-sense  adoption  of  a  smooth  wheel  running  on  a 
smooth  surface.  But  the  best  locomotive  which  had 
yet  been  invented  was  a  costly  failure.  Horses,  even  in 
drawing  loaded  coal  waggons,  were  cheaper  and  faster 
than  steam. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  locomotive  in  1812, 
when  Stephenson  was  appointed  engine-wright  to  the 
KiUingworth  Colliery.    The  lessees  of  the  colliery.  Si? 
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Thomas  liddell.  Lord  Strathmore,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wort-     chap. 
ley,  had  the  wisdom  to  encourage  the  inventive  ingenuity  ' — • — ' 
of  their  servant.  Liddell  advanced  him  money  to  enable 
him  to  build  a  locomotive,  and  Stephenson,  thus  pro- 
vided with  the  requisite  means,  set  about  the  construe-  ^^ 
tion  of  his  first  engine.   The  engine  was  so  far  successful  tive. 
that  it  di'ew  heavy  loads  of  coal  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour.     But  it  had   the  same   defect  which 
characterised  all  its  predecessors.     It  did  not  pay.     It 
was  Intimate  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  a  machine 
which  could  not  move  more   quickly  or  work  more 
cheaply  than  horses ;  and  one  more  proof  had,  there- 
fore, apparently  been  given  of  the  uselessness  of  the 
locomotive.     Besidents  in  the  neighbourhood,  indeed, 
thought  the  machine  worse  than  useless.     The  steam, 
escaping  from  the  cylinder,  alarmed  their  horses,  and 
indaced  them  to   threaten  legal  proceedings  to  stop 
the  nidsance.    The  threat,  which  nearly  terminated  the 
railway  in  the  hour  of  its  birth,  became  the  wonderful 
means  of  securing  its  adoption. 

It  was  obviously  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  hissing 
steam,  which  was  making  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
engine  a  terror  to  horsenowners.  The  easiest  way  of 
doing  so  was  to  let  it  mingle  with  the  smoke  in  the 
chimney.  But  Stephenson  ob«rved,  what  everyone  else 
must  have  noticed,  that  the  light  vapour  which  is  called 
steam  rises  more  rapidly  into  the  air  than  the  heavy 
particles  of  unbumt  coal  which  are  called  smoke.  It 
followed  that,  if  the  steam  were  introduced  under  the 
smoke,  the  smoke  would  pass  more  rapidly  up  the 
chimney,  the  draught  in  the  furnace  would  be  increased, 
and  the  combustion  would  be  more  perfect  and  more 
intense.  He  reduced  his  ideas  to  practice,  and  the 
truth  was  at  once  manifest.  The  steam  ceased  to  hiss, 
the  passing  horses  ceased  to  start,  and  the  power  of  the 
locomotive  was  at  once  doubled.    The  success  of  the 
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CHAP,    locomotive  was  no  longer  doubtful.     Steam  had  become 
>  ^f^->  cheaper  than  horse  power. 


The  Killingworth  engine,  which  had  now  become  a 
success,  continued  to  work  on  the  Killingworth  railway, 
and  Stephenson,  encouraged  by  the  results  which  he 
had  already  obtained,  proceeded  to  design  a  new  loco- 
motive, and  to  introduce  improvements  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  rails  on  which  the  engine  ran.     These 
alterations  were   made  in   1816.     They  justified   the 
confidence  of  their  originator.     The  two  Killingworth 
engines  continued  to  perform  their  laborious  duty  of 
drawing  coals  from  the  colliery  to  the  Tyne.     But  Kil- 
lingworth was  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis.    Even 
scientific  men  took  no  interest  in  an  invention  which  no 
one  went  out  of  his  way  to  describe,  and  for  three  years 
no  steps  were  taken  to  build  another  locomotive.     At 
last,  in  1819,  the  proprietors  of  a  coUiery  in  the  adjacent 
county  of  Durham  decided  on  substituting  a  railway 
for  the  waggon  road  on  which  their  coals  had  hitherto 
been  drawn  to  the  river.     They  naturally  inspected  the 
successful  works    at  KilUngworth,   and    secured   the 
services   of  the   skilled  workman  who    had  designed 
the  Killingworth   locomotives.     Stephenson  had   thu8 
His  feoond  the  opportunity  of  constructing  his  second  railway  ;  and, 
^^^'     towards  the  end  of  1822,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
completing  the  work,  and  of  seeing  five  locomotives, 
invented  by  himself  and  built  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence, successfully  working  on  the  new  line. 

Yet  the  progress  of  the  locomotive  had  hitherto  been 
marvellously  slow.  For  eight  years  the  Killingworth 
engines  had  been  efiectually  demonstrating  the  power 
of  steam,  and,  with  one  exception,  steam  had  not  been 
introduced  on  another  railway.  The  locomotive,  how* 
ever,  was  on  the  eve  of  securing  a  much  more  important 
victory.  Edward  Pease,  a  colliery  proprietor  in  Durham, 
a  rich  and  far-sighted  man,  had  for  some  years  been 
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advocating  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Stock-  chap. 
ton  and  Darlington.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that  a  -^J^ 
horse  could  draw  ten  tons,  on  an  iron  rail,  with  the  ease 
with  which  it  could  draw  one  ton  on  a  common  road  ; 
and  that  the  increased  economy  in  horse-power  would, 
therefore,  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
railway.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  a  line  of  this 
description,  passing  over  a  considerable  extent  of  coun- 
try, and  through  the  estates  of  various  proprietors, 
could  not  be  made  without  Parliamentary  sanction.  The 
projected  line,  unfortunately,  passed  near  one  of  Lord 
Darlington's  fox  coverts,  and  Lord  Darlington,  in  con- 
sequence, opposed  the  bill  and  secured  its  rejection. 
Fortunately,  however,  Lord  Darlington's  selfish  oppo- 
sition did  not  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  proposal. 
A  new  line  was  surveyed ;  the  covert  was  carefully 
avoided ;  and  Parliament,  in  1821,  sanctioned  the  con- 
struction of  the  Stockton  and  Darhngton  Railway.^ 

Edward  Pease  had  met  with  a  remarkable  success.  The  stock- 

ton  &nd 

He  had  obtained  Parliamentary  sanction  for  a  longer  hne  Dariinf^- 
of  railway  than  had  yet  been  constructed  in  the  world,  ^y. 
But  the  length  of  the  line  was  the  chief  thing  which 
was  noteworthy  about  it.  Nearly  twenty  tramways  or 
railways  had  already  been  constructed  under  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
there  was  nothing,  therefore,  beyond  the  length  of  the 
line  which  was  new  in  Pease's  proposal.  Fortunately, 
however,  Stephenson  heard  of  the  new  Act.  Still  more 
fortunately  he  called  on  Pease,  and  persuaded  him  to 
come  and  see  the  Killingworth  locomotive,  Stephenson, 
made  engineer  to  the  new  railway,  suggested  certain 
deviations  from  the  approved  plans,  which  necessitated 
a  fresh  application  to  Parliament.    In  the  new  Act  the 

*  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  xliv.  Porter  The  Act  of  1823,  4  Geo.  IV,  c 
(Atyresi  of  the  Natiofif  p.  820)  xxxiii.,  was  an  ameDding  Act,  vary- 
giTes  the  <&te  o(  the  Act  aa  1823.     ing  the  line  of  the  railway,  &c 

VOL.  III.  0 
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CH^.  promoters,  on  Stephenson's  advice,  took  power  to  work 
— I — '  the  railway  by  means  of  locomotive  engines.  Parlia- 
ment gave  the  necessary  sanction.  Stephenson,  with 
Pease's  assistance,  established  a  factory  at  Newcastle 
for  the  purpose  of  building  locomotives.  The  various 
works  which  the  construction  of  the  line  necessitated 
were  successfully  made ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1825,  the  Stockton  and  DarUngton  Railway  was  opened 
for  traffic.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  the  open- 
ing of  the  line  was  naturally  regarded  as  an  extraor- 
dinary event.  The  speculators  went  to  see  the  new 
engine  work :  the  sceptics  went  to  see  it  fail.  But  the 
fame  of  the  invention  did  not  spread  beyond  the  narrow 
Umits  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  *  Annual 
Register '  of  1825,  amidst  its  variety  of  news,  does  not 
devote  a  single  line  to  the  new  railway.  A  week 
after  its  opening  most  of  the  London  newspapers  pub- 
lished a  short  account  of  the  opening  ceremony.  But 
these  accounts  attracted  no  attention.  The  greatest 
event  which  had  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  world 
nnce  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  suffered  to  pass  almost 
unnoticed.  At  the  time  of  the  opening  probably  not 
one  person  in  every  hundred  in  London  had  heard  of 
the  humble  inventor,  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  first 
place  amongst  his  country's  benefactors. 

The  locomotive,  however,  was  on  the  eve  of  attract- 
ing a  much  wider  attention.  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
endowed  with  fresh  activity  since  the  construction  of  the 
Bridgewater  Canal,  were  annually  increasing  their  popu- 
lation, their  wealth,  and  their  trade.  The  Canal,  which 
had  been  the  origin  of  their  prosperity,  proved  unequal  to 
the  growing  traffic,  and  manufacturers  and  merchanti, 
were  exposed  to  serious  inconvenience  by  the  constant 
delays  which  took  place  in  the  transport  of  their  com-i 
modities  from  one  town  to  the  other.  Under  such  circum' 
stances  it  was  natural  that  the  foremost  thinkers  should 
speculate  on  the  possibiUty  of  connecting  the  two  towns 
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with  a  new  road,  and  it  was  almost  equally  natural  that    ohap. 

they  should  contemplate  the  construction  either  of  a  tram-  ^^ ,_L-. 

way  or  a  railway  ^  worked  with  horse-power.   Some  years  TJie  Man- 
passed  before  the  speculations  which  thus  arose  assumed  and  Uwer- 
a  definite  shape.   The  projectors,  introduced  to  Stephen-  5Sy.^*^* 
son,  paid  several  visits  to  Killingworth  to  ascertain  the 
possibility  of  using  locomotives   on   the   Kne.     Their 
investigations  naturally  convinced  them  of  the  success 
of  the  new  engines ;  and,  in  the  course  of  1825,  they 
resolved  on  applying  to  Parliament  for  leave  to  construct 
a  railway  to  be  worked  by  steam-power.     Stephenson 
was  made  engineer  to  the  line ;  and  his  evidence,  it  was 
from  the  first  foreseen,  would  be  of  great  importance. 
Yet  his  evidence  was  open  to  one  serious  objection. 
He  had  such  confidence  in  the  merits  of  his  engine  that 
he  claimed  for  it  powers  which  made  other  people  think 
him  a  madman.     His  own  counsel  begged  him  to  mode- 
rate the  speed  of  the  locomotive  to  ten  mites  an  hour. 
Ten  miles  an  hour,  however,  seemed  an  impossible  speed 
to  the  legislators  of  1825.     Even  the  best  locomotive 
engine,  argued  one  of  them,  could  not  travel  at  more 
than  three  or   four   miles  an  hour.^    In   the  seven- 
teenth century   the   French  had   confined    De    Cans 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  persistently  pressing  on  their 
notice  the  power  of  steam.     In  the  nineteenth  century 
English  gentlemen  thought  Stephenson  under  a  delusion 
when  he  adhered  to  his  belief  in  the  power    of   the 
locomotive.     Yet  Stephenson's  engines  had  then  been 
.working  for  ten  years  at  Killingworth  ;  and  anyone  who 

Thefle  two  words  are  used  in  a  turned   up.    Tramways   could,   of 

diflerent  sense  from  that  which  course,  he  used  hy   any  ordinary 

originaUy  hore,  and  stiU  nro-  waggon.    Wrought-iron  ndls  were 

iy  Dear.    Tramways,  so    called  graduaUy  suhetituted  for  the  cast- 

Ontram,  their  inyentor,  were  iron  plates,  and  were  found  to  he 

iion  platee  ahout  4  inches  wide^  an  imnroTement.    But  the  railroad, 

1  the    inner  edge   turned    up.  like  tne  tramway,  continued  to  he 

wheels  of  the  waggon  ran  along  worked  hy  horse-power. 

plate,  and  were  prevented  run-         *  Hantard^  New  Series,  vol.  zii, 

off  the  plate  hy  the  part  thus  p.  852, 

o2 
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CHAP,    had  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  facts  might 
*  — r-^  have  satisfied  himself  of  their  efficiency. 

The  opposition  with  which  the  bUl  was  assailed  led 
to  its  withdrawal.  Its  promoters,  however,  decided  on 
renewing  their  efibrts  in  a  future  session.  But  the 
abuse  with  which  Stephenson  had  been  met  shook  their 
confidence  in  their  engineer,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
new  Bill  was  confided  to  other  hands.  The  arguments 
against  the  locomotive  had  also  told  on  the  promoters 
of  the  line.  They  ofiered  to  abandon  the  use  of  steam 
or  to  submit  to  any  restrictions  on  its  use.  Thui 
amended  the  bill  came  before  Parliament  in  the  session 
of  1826.  The  amendments,  it  was  at  once  evident,  had 
mitigated  the  violence  of  the  opposition.  The  opening 
of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  had  afibrded  t 
practical  answer  to  half  their  arguments.  Lord  Derby? 
indeed,  in  one  House  used  all  his  efibrts  to  defeat  the 
measure.  His  grandson,  Edward  Stanley,  in  the  other, 
exerted  his  eloquence,  just  ripening  into  maturity,  against 
the  bill.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition  the  bill  be^ 
came  law ;  and,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  thei 
assistance  of  Rennie,  the  promoters  obtained  the  servicer 
of  Stephenson  as  engineer  to  the  line. 

Stephenson's  appointment  as  engineer  to  the 
pool  and  Manchester  Railway  afibrded  him  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  displaying  his  extraordinary  ability.  He  hai 
already  raised  himself  to  the  first  place  among  inventcm 
by  bis  steam-engines  at  Eillingworth  and  DarlingtoiL 
But  the  successes  which  he  had  hitherto  achieved  hdi 
resulted  from  the  training  which  he  had  received  as  t 
colliery  enginewright.  It  was  conceivable  that  a  veij 
able  workman,  constantly  superintending  a  steam-e; 
should  be  able  to  build  a  better  engine  than  had  hith 
been  constructed.  As  engineer  to  the  Liverpool 
Manchester  Railway,  however,  his  capacity  was  sub 
to  a  new  test.     He  was  suddenly  required  to  design 
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construct  works  of  a  character  which  had  never  even  chap. 
been  contemplated  by  any  previous  engineer.  At  one  > — . — ' 
end  of  the  line  he  had  to  drive  a  tunnel  under  the 
streets  of  Liverpool.  At  the  other  end  of  it  he  had  to 
carry  the  railway  across  a  ^  moss '  which  a  man  could  not 
walk  upon.  Yet  the  self-educated  mechanic,  who  had 
not  known  how  to  read  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
who,  with  one  exception,  had  never  previously  been 
employed  on  any  considerable  tunnel,  completed  his  road 
over  the  moss,  drove  his  road  under  Liveri)ool.  The 
inexperienced  workman,  whom  grave  members  of  Par- 
liament had  thought  mad  in  1825,  successfully  accom- 
plished the  greatest  work  which  had  up  to  that  time 
been  undertaken  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  origi- 
nal work  which  had  been  attempted  since  the  days  of 
Brindley. 

In  1829  the  success  of  the  railway  was  assured ;  but 
the  adoption  of  steam-power  was  still  doubtfiil.     The 
promoters  of  the  line  had  not  forgotten  the  ridicule 
with  which  the  locomotive  had  been  assailed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  many  of  them  were  seriously  inclined  to  work 
the  railway  either  with  stationary  engines  or  with  horse- 
power.   The   locomotives  at  KilKngworth  had    been 
working  for  nearly  fifteen  years.     The  locomotives  in 
Durham  had  been  working  for  nearly  four  years.     But 
the  teachings  of  experience  failed  to  convince  persons 
who  had  been  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  prejudiced 
theorists ;  and  the  directors  of  the  new  railway  refused 
to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the  locomotive.     Stephen- 
son induced  them,  before  finally  rejecting  the  notion  of 
a  travelling  steam-engine,  to  offer  a  reward  of  500/.  for 
the  best  locomotive  that  could  be  made.     In  October 
L 1829  four  different  inventors  sent  engines  to  compete 
ifor  the  prize.     Stephenson   and  his  son  Bobert   con-  The 
[  «tnicted  the  '  Bocket '  to  take  part  in  the  competition,  engine. 
\  The  people  who  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eainhill 
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CHAP,  to  witness  the  novel  trial  did  not  fancy  the  appearance 
' — *-l-^  of  the  '  Eocket'  The  strange  distrust  of  Stephenson, 
which  so  frequently  existed  during  his  early  career, 
influenced  their  feelings.  But  when  the  trial  began  the 
*  Eocket '  was  the  only  engine  that  was  ready  to  move. 
The  other  inventors  succeeded  ia  procuring  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  competition.  But  on  the  second  day  their 
ofuccess  was  ^no  better  than  on  the  first.  The  *  Novelty ' 
broke  down ;  the  '  Sanspareil '  ran  itself  to  a  standstill ; 
and  the  '  Perseverance '  could  not  move  at  all.  The 
^  Eocket '  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the  contest,  and 
wound  up  its  performances  by  running  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  Stephenson  had  at  last 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  locomotive,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  own  engine  to  that  of  any  other 
inventor. 

The  ^  Eocket'  had  virtually  settled  the  question  which 
had  been  perplexing  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Eailway.  There  was  no  longer  room 
for  doubt  that  the  new  line  must  be  worked  by  travel- 
ling steam-engines.  But  the  '  Eocket '  had  done  more 
than  settle  a  diflicult  question.  It  had  proved  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  the  new  power,  which  Stephenson 
had  been  previously  almost  alc^ie  in  appreciating.  The 
directors  saw  that  the  construction  of  their  railway  was 
something  more  than  an  event  of  local  importance,  and 
they  determined  to  celebrate  its  opening  with  due  cere- 
mony. Wellington,  who  was  Prime  Minister,  was  invited, 
and  consented,  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  Peel,  the 
Home  Secretary,  attended,  with  his  chief;  and  Huskisson, 
the  member  for  Liverpool,  who  had  warmly  supported 
the  Une  in  Parhament,  was  also  in  attendance.  The 
presence  of  so  many  distinguished  visitors  naturaDy 
increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  who  thronged 
out  of  the  busy  towns  of  Lancashire  to  witness  a 
spectacle  which  had  never  been  previously  seen  in  the 
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annals  of  the  world.    Eight  locomotive  engines,  all  con-    ctap. 
structed  under  Stephenson's  superintendence,  conveyed    -   , '  - 
the  distinguished  persons  who  were  accommodated  with 
seats  in  the  procession.    Wellington,  in  a  train  drawn  by 
the  *  Northumbrian,'  was  on  the  south  line  of  the  railway. 
The  seven  other  locomotives  were  on  the  north  line. 
The  *  Northumbrian '  was  stopped  at  Parkside,  a  little 
station  near  Newton,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  liver- 
pool  and   Manchester  Eailway  is  now  crossed  by  the 
North-Westem ;  and  the  seven  locomotives  on  the  north 
hne  were  moved  in  procession  before  it.     Unfortunately 
some  peacemonger  chose  that  opportunity  for  reconcile 
ing  Huskisson  and  Wellington,  who  had  never  met  since 
their  unfortunate  difference  in  1828.    The  two  statesmen 
shook  hands.     But  they  had  hardly  done  so  before  the 
*  Rocket'   was  seen   approaching.      Huskisson  vainly 
endeavoured  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  advancing 
engine.     Clumsy  from  childhood,  he  failed  to  5o  so,  Theraii- 
and  was   knocked  down  and  seriously  injured.     The  ^ed, 
unfortunate   statesman,  hastily  removed  to  a  friend's  andHua- 

JQ80OD 

house  at  Eccles,  sank  within  twenty-four  hours  from  killed. 
the  injuries  which  he  had  received.    It  was  afterwards 
noticed  that  the  *  Northumbrian,'  in  conveying  him  to 
Eccles,  had  run  at  the  unprecedented  rate  of  thirty-six 
miles  an  hour.^ 

A  lamentable  accident  had  given  a  melancholy  in- 
terest to  the  opening  of  the  new  railway.  But  even 
the  accident,  which  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  Hus- 
kisson, could  not  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
the  nature  of  the  ceremony.  Everyone  who  had  seen 
the  ei^ht  locomotives  travelling  in  procession  on  the 
new  line,  everyone  who  had  heard  of  the  astonishing 
pace  at  which  the  suffering  statesman  had  been  carried 
to  his  friend's  house,  had  received  a  new  and  convincing 

'  For  the   accident  Bee  the  introductory  memoir,  Jluskisscn's  Speeche^^ 
▼ol  i.  p.  233 ;  and  Am.  Beg,,  1830,  Ghron.,  p.  144. 
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CHAP,  proof  of  the  capacity  and  speed  of  the  travellii^  engme. 
J^^  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  sceptical  engineers  to  laugh 
at  the  self-educated  mechanic  who  ventured  to  speak  of 
passing  over  an  hitherto  impracticable  moss  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  impracticable  moss  had 
been  subdued;  and  the  locomotives  were  running  at 
three  times  the  speed  which  their  inventor  had  pre- 
tiMOL'  viously  claimed  for  them.  Engineers,  surrendering  their 
niiw»j0.  previous  opinions,  were  now  busily  projecting  new  rail- 
ways, and  fondly  speculating  on  the  almost  illimitable 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  abilities  which  was  sud- 
denly afforded  them.  For  a  season,  indeed,  conserva- 
tive municipalities,  stagnating  in  the  torpor  of  their 
dull  existence,  had  the  folly  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
their  quiet  towns  by  the  steam-engine.  For  a  season, 
indeed,  narrow-minded  country  gentlemen,  trembling 
for  their  foxes  or  for  their  pheasants,  opposed  the  con- 
struction of  railways  near  their  own  coverts.  Interested 
opposition  of  this  character  soon  disappeared,  because 
the  benefits  which  the  railway  conferred  on  municipalities 
and  country  gentlemen  outweighed  the  slight  incon- 
veniences which  it  brought  with  it ;  and  the  very  claas^ 
whb,  at  one  time,  had  tried  to  resist  even  the  approach 
of  the  railway,  complained  if  they  had  no  station  within 
easy  distance  of  their  own  door. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  advantages  which 
resulted  from  the  general  construction  of  railways. 
They  are  obvious  to  the  dullest  observer  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  reflect  on  the  plainest  lessons  which  are 
to  be  learned  at  every  railway  station.  The  life  and  ex- 
istence of  the  country  is  dependent  on  its  railway  lines ; 
and  the  best  test  of  its  condition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
trafiic  returns  of  the  railways.  But  there  is  another 
benefit,  which  is  perhaps  less  visible,  which  the  in- 
troduction of  railways  conferred  upon  the  country. 
Wealth  had  accumulated  rapidly  since  the  conclusion  of 
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the  war.  But  there  were  few  securities  in  which  the  9^^^ 
moneyed  classes  could  invest  their  savings.  The  debt  of  ' — .-^ 
the  nation  was  decreasing ;  and  the  public  funds  were 
no  longer  a  very  remunerative  investment.  The  canal 
system  was  tolerably  complete,  and  did  not  require  the 
expenditure  of  any  large  amount  of  capital.  Agri- 
cultural improvements  had  been  arrested  by  the  de- 
creased price  of  agricultural  produce ;  and  there  were 
no  other  obvious  purposes  to  which  an  ordinary  in- 
vestor could  devote  his  little  savings.  Yet  the  savings 
went  on  accumulating,  and  were  ready  for  any  profit- 
able use.  The  natural  result  ensued.  Financing  specu- 
lators, with  more  ability  then  honesty,  came  forward  to 
relieve  the  investors  of  their  superfluous  money ;  and 
the  savings  of  the  nation,  pouring  into  the  only  avail- 
able outlets,  were  wasted  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  or 
the  deserts  of  South  America.  It  required  the  crisis 
of  1825-6  to  convince  the  people  of  the  supreme  folly 
which  they  had  committed.  But  the  sharp  lesson, 
while  it  taught  them  prudence,  did  not  teach  them  how 
to  save.  They  abstained  from  investing  their  savings 
abroad,  but  they  kept  them  unproductive  at  home. 
Trade,  in  consequence,  stagnated  from  the  prevalent 
distress ;  and  the  labouring  classes,  sufiering  from  its 
stagnation,  were  unable  to  find  employment  for  their 
labour.  The  introduction  of  railways  at  once  altered 
this  condition  of  things.  The  investing  classes  found  a 
new,  safe,  and  almost  illimitable  field  for  the  investment 
of  their  money ;  the  labouring  classes  found  a  new 
sphere  for  the  employment  of  their  labour ;  and  the 
country  not  only  derived  benefit  from  the  freer  circula- 
tion which  railways  produced,  but  also  from  the  wider 
employment  of  labour  and  capital.^ 

*  These  reflections,  of  course,  ap-  history  myestmeiits  of  this  character 

ply  to  the  investment  of  money  for  were  changed  into  a  feverish  speculi^ 

m  hand  fide  purpose  of  constructing  tion  in  shares.    Bat  the  '  Railway 

railways.    At  a  later  period  of  our  Mania/  as  it  was  called,  was  wholly 
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CHAP.  These  benefits,  whatever  they  were,  the  countiy 

^  ^^•_  owed  to  one  man.  The  locomotive  was  as  much  the 
work  of  Stephenson  as  the  water-frame  was  the  crea- 
tion of  Arkwright  or  the  powerloom  of  Cartwright. 
The  persevering  ability  of  a  self-educated  mechanic 
had  solved  a  problem  which  had  baffled  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  his  generation.  His  invention  had  conferred 
far  greater  benefits  on  his  country  than  the  victories  of 
her  foremost  general  or  the  legislation  of  her  wisest 
statesman.  At  the  time  at  which  it  became  generally 
known  a  more  humble  discovery  was  gradually  attract- 
ing universal  attention.  Fire  and  light  are  two  of  the 
m  inven.  coj^(}itiQ,^  without  which  life  would  not  be  endurable ; 
matcheR.  \yjj^  j^  the  remote  ages  fire  and  light  were  only  obtained 
with  difliculty.  The  Grreeks  believed  that  Prometheus 
had  stolen  from  heaven  the  flame  which  was  the  cra- 
ter of  every  art.  The  Eomans  instituted  a  special 
religious  order  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
the  flame  being  ever  extinguished.  Such  expedients 
may  have  been  necessary  when  steel  was  an  article  of 
rare  luxury,  which  no  one  but  the  wealthy  could  easily 
obtain.  Such  expedients  even  may  not  have  seemed 
ridiculous  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Matches,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  commonest 
domestic  article  in  use,  had  not  then  been  invented. 
Their  invention  was  due  to  the  greater  attention  whidi 
was  gradually  given  to  chemical  studies.  It  was  found 
that  chlorate  of  potash,  brought  into  contact  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  burst  into  flame;  and  it  consequently 
followed  that  a  piece  of  wood,  tipped  with  chlorate  of 
potash,  could  be  ignited  by  being  dipped  into  sulphuric 
acid.  This  discovery  led  to  the  first  match.  But  the 
primitive  match,  thus  introduced,  was  soon  improved. 

dietinct  from  the  origiiial  moTexneDt  8milee'  Lives  of  the  Engineer9j  to 

for  the  coDBtruction  of  railwajSi  and  -which  work  I  am  much  indebted 

iTiU  be  treated  peparately  later  on.  for  the  particularB  of  the  great 

For  the   account  of  Stephenson  see  gineer*8  life. 
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The  sulphuric  acid  was  enclosed  in  a  small  glass  bead,  ^^J"* 
and  attached  to  the  match.  The  glass  was  broken  by  ^ — r-^ 
the  match  being  drawn  across  some  rough  substance, 
and  the  friction  match  was  thus  invented.  Soon  after- 
wards phosphorus  was  substituted  for  the  acid.  United 
with  the  chlorate  of  potash  it  exploded  with  a  sharp 
crackle.  Further  ingenuity  removed  this  objection,  and 
noiseless  matches  were  introduced.  Inventors  some- 
times give  fantastic  names  to  their  inventions.  The 
original  matches  were  known  as  Eupyrions;  the  im- 
proved matches  as  Prometheans ;  the  crackling  matches 
as  Congreves ;  the  noiseless  matches  as  Lucifers  or  Vestas. 

The  introduction  of  matches  cannot  be  compared  in 
importance  with  the  invention  of  the  locomotive.  The 
*  lucifer '  merely  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  community : 
the  railway  endowed  it  with  new  Ufe.  Both  inventions, 
however,  afforded  fresh  proof  of  the  ingenuity  which 
was  at  work  in  the  world,  and  which  was  continually 
devising  new  means  for  promoting  the  happiness  and 
the  prosperity  of  its  population.  Invention,  which  was 
continually  increasing  the  power  of  man,  was,  in  no 
case,  attributable  to  the  statesmen  who  fancied  that 
they  were  controUing  the  destinies  of  humanity ;  and 
Britain,  the  most  prosperous  of  nations,  was  prospering, 
not  in  consequence  of  anything  that  her  statesmen  were 
doing  to  promote  her  industry,  but  because,  almost  for 
the  first  time  in  her  history,  they  had  the  wisdom  to  re- 
frain from  needless  interference  with  trade. 

Peace  had,  in  fact,  deprived  the  country  gentlemen  Baduced 
of   their  chief  excuse  for  maintaining  restrictions  on  tonconfle- 
trade.    Peace  had  enabled  the  Ministry  to  reduce  the  Se^we. 
military  and  naval  estabUshments,  to  diminish  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  nation,  and  had  consequently  destroyed 
one  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  Legislature  had 
justified  the  continuance  of  heavy  duties.    When  the 
census  of  1811  was  taken  640,500  persons  were  em- 
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CHAP,    ployed  in  the  army  and  navy.     In  1831  the  army  and 
navy  only  accounted  for  277,000  of  the  population. 


In  1815  the  expenditure  of  the  nation,  without  the 
Sinking  Fund,  exceeded  99,000,000/.  In  1831  it  wa« 
less  than  52,000,000/.  In  1815  the  pressure. of  taxa- 
tion amounted  to  rather  more  than  4/.  a  head  on  the 
entire  population.  In  1831  it  amounted  to  only  a  little 
more  than  21.  a  head.  Peace  had  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  diminish  expenditure  by  48,000,000/.,  a  year, 
and  to  reduce,  by  one-half,  the  burdens  on  the  people- 
Reduced  taxation,  however,  was  only  one  of  the 
results  which  had  proceeded  from  the  Peace.  Britain, 
in  1832  was  a  happier  and  a  freer  country  than  Britain 
in  1815.  Men  were  no  longer  commonly  forbidden  to 
serve  their  country  because  they  happened  to  dissent  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church.  Men  were  no 
longer  commonly  rewarded  at  the  expense  of  their 
country  because  they  happened  to  be  related  to  influen- 
tial persons.  Offices  were  not  granted  away  before  they 
became  vacant ;  and  offices  with  no  duties  attached  to 
them  had  been  largely  decreased  in  number.  Weak  in 
Deercenng  most  respccts,  Lord  Liverpool  had  displayed  firmness  in 
pa^miage.  ^^  ccclcsiastical  appointments,  and  had  risked  the  dis- 
pleasure of  both  supporters  and  colleagues  by  declining 
to  confer  bishoprics  on  their  relations.^  Lord  liver- 
pool's  example  had  been  generally  imitated  by  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  a  feeling  had  consequently  arisen  that  the 
highest  dignities  in  the  Church  could  not  be  properly 
bestowed  on  clergymen  because  they  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  well-bom  or  to  be  well-coimected.  The  man, 
indeed,  who  had  busied  himself  with  the  ordinary  duties 
of  his  parish  was  still  too  frequently  n^lected ;  and  the 
claims  of  mere  learning  were  still  too  frequently  pre- 

'  The  moBt  signal  instance  of  this  correspondenoe  between  Lord  LiYier^ 

was  Lord  Liverpoora  refuaal  to  raise  pool  and  the  Doke  of  WeUiagton, 

Gerald    Welleslev   either     to    the  ^o.,  on  the  subject  wiU  be  fiwind  in 

English  or  the  Lnah  Bench.    The  Liverpool,  yol.  ui.  pp.  880-896. 
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ferred  to  the  claims  of  parochial  work.  *  The  arch- 
mediocrity  who  governed '  England  *  sought  for  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles  among  third-rate  hunters  after 
syllables.'^  But  it  was  an  immense  advance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  when  learning  was  preferred  to 
birth.  A  capacity  to  edit  a  Greek  Testament  or  to  write 
a  Greek  grammar  was  not  the  highest  qualification  for 
the  Bench ;  but  it  was  a  much  higher  qualification 
than  the  accident  of  high  birth  or  the  fortune  of  a  good 
marriage.2 

The  people  were  gradually  attaching  a  new  mean- 
ing to  patronage ;  and  ministers,  checked  by  the  general 
expression  of  opinion,  were  no  longer  able  to  perpetuate 
oiBces  which  had  no  duties  attached  to  them,  or  to 
confer  situations,  either  in  the  State  or  in  the  Churchy 
on  individuals  whose  chief  recommendation  was  a  close 
connexion  with  a  peer.  Abuses  were  no  longer  tole- 
rated with  the  equanimity  with  which  they  had  pre- 
vioudy  been  regarded ;  and  statesmen,  accustomed  to 
the  old  method  of  government  by  patronage,  were  won- 
dering, as  sinecure  after  sinecure  was  abolished,  how 
the  King's  Government  was  to  be  carried  on.  There 
was,  however,  one  branch  of  the  public  service  in 
which  nearly  all  the  old  abuses  still  continued  to 
flourish  unchecked  and  almost  unreproved.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  people,  fortunately  for  themselves,  had 

of  moflt  of  the  otbera  are  still  remem- 
bered for  their  learning  or  scholastic 
acquirements.  Phillpotts'  appoint- 
ment was  the  onlj  one  which  created 
any  ^reat  scandal.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Tory  pamphleteer  and 
the  rector  of  Stannope,  the  richest 
living  in  the  See  of  Durham.  He  was 
giTen  the  See  of  Exeter,  retaining 
the  living  m  eommeindam.  Bat  Wel- 
liiufton  went  oat  of  office,  and  Grey 
rerased  to  allow  the  arrangement. 
Vide  Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  L 
pp.622,  932;  and  cf.  WeUmffton 
Despatches,  vol.  vii.  p.  362. 


CHAP. 
XII. 


'  Tancred,  chap.  iv. 

'  The  deiffymen  promoted  to  the 
Bench  from  1815  to  1832  were  Drs. 
Legge,  Marsh,  Van  Mildert,  Carey, 
Kaye,  Blomfield,  Bethell,  Jenkinson, 
Sumner,LloydJ^ercyyOopleston,Sam- 
ner  (afterwards  Archbisnop),  Ward, 
Bsgot,  Onj,  Monk,  PhiQpotts,  and 
Grey.  Jenktnson  and  Grey  owed  their 
promotion  to  thdr  hirth.  Percy  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Beverley  and  the  son- 
in-law  of  Mansers  Sutton  ;  Sumner, 
the  iator  to  Lord  Conyiurham's  son ; 
Leggs,  the  son  of  Lord  Uartmouth ; 
Bagot,  of  Lord  Bagot    The  names 
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<?HAP.     no  necessity  to  go  to  law.     They  were,  in  consequence, 
'> — . — '  insensible  to  the  evils  which  existed  in  the  Law  Courts ; 


Theabmw 
in  the 


Courts. 


and  many  of  them  even  had  an  indistinct  idea  that  legal 
proceedings  should  be  discouraged  by  the  State,  and  con- 
sequently made  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  the  suitors. 
Gross  abuses  were  thus  allowed  to  remain  unreformed 
and  almost  unnoticed,  and  lawyers  and  oi&cials  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  from  the  unfortunate  suitors  whom  accident 
or  misfortune  forced  into  the  Law  Courts. 
The  Com-  There  were,  at  the  period  under  review,  as  there  are 
cjottrte.  now,  three  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  at  West- 
minster ;  viz.,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The 
King's  Bench,  or  the  King's  Court,  had  originally  only 
cognisance  of  sidts  in  which  the  Crown  had  a  direct 
interest ;  the  Exchequer,  as  its  name  implies,  had  in  the 
first  instance  only  jurisdiction  in  revenue  cases  ;  and  an 
ordinary  suit  between  subject  and  subject  was,  there- 
fore, brought  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  By 
gross  fictions  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  gradually  extended  their  jurisdiction  to 
all  cases.  The  same  pohcy,  which  had  originally  in- 
duced the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  extend  its  jurisdic- 
tion, continued  to  prevail.  The  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  narrowed  its  sphere  of  work  by  exacting  large 
fees  from  the  parties  who  came  into  it.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  limited  its  business  by  admitting  only  a 
select  body  of  attorneys  and  clerks ;  while  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  acting  on  more  Uberal  principles,  gradu- 
ally absorbed  most  of  the  legal  business  of  the  country. 
The  natural  consequences  ensued.  The  ablest  Judges 
were  always  placed  in  the  King's  Bench ;  and  the  Minis- 
try of  the  day,  finding  the  other  courts  neglected  by 
the  public,  occasionally  regarded  them  as  convenient 
havens  for  the  retirement  of  inefficient  barristers,  whose 
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abilities  would  not  have  qualified  them  for  the  work  of    chap. 
the  King's  Bench.^ 


All  suits,  except  those  arising  in  the  Counties  Fala-  The  Conn- 
tine  of  Chester,  Durham,  and  Lancaster,  or  in  the  Prin-  ^^^" 
cipality  of  Wales,  had  to  be  tried  on  records  proceeding  w*^*^ 
out  of  one  of  the  Superior  Courts.  As  the  assizes  were 
only  held  twice  a  year,  and  in  particular  towns,  it  fol- 
lowed that  a  case  could  not  be  tried  except  once  in  each 
six  months  and  at  an  assize  town.^  There  was  some- 
thing almost  ludicrous  in  the  position  of  the  courts 
which  were  held  from  time  to  time  in  the  Counties 
Palatine.  The  most  distinguished  barristers  thought  it 
an  honour  to  be  selected  for  the  Chancellorship  of  Dur- 
ham. Yet  the  court  was  unable  to  enforce  its  decrees 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  county  ;  and  the  man 
who  was  not  possessed  of  real  property  within  it,  and 
who  became  the  subject  of  a  decree  of  the  court,  quietly 
removed  beyond  its  borders.*  The  system  of  Welsh 
judicature  was  even  worse.  The  Chief  Justiceship  of 
Chester  was  a  well-paid  office.  Its  acceptance  did  not 
compel  its  recipient  to  vacate  his  seat  in  Parliament,  or 
even  to  retire  from  his  practice  at  the  Bar.  The  same 
thing  was  true  of  the  Welsh  Judges,  and  no  super- 
annuation allowance  was  granted  to  the  older  men,  who 
consequently  retained  their  situations  after  their  age 
and  their  infirmities  disqualified  them  from  discharging 
their  duties.  The  Welsh  Judges,  moreover,  never 
changed  their  circuits.  They,  therefore,  enjoyed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  barristers  and  solicitors  who 
practised  in  their  courts.  Justice  was,  of  course,  very 
imperfectly  administered  either  by  an  old  barrister,  who 
was  past  his  work,  or  by  an  active  barrister,  who  was 

>  See  Brougham's  speoch,Hiansard,  a  dozen  in  the  Exchequer.  Ibid,  p.IS6. 

New  SerieB,  toL  xriii.  p.  134   There  '  Ibid.  Thifd  Sezies,  vol.  i.  p.  712. 

ware  8C0  untried  caeee  in  the  Einff'e  '  See  a  case  in  pomt,  MnniUy, 

Bench  in  1826,  and  there  were  rarely  vol.  iL  p.  112. 
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QHAP.  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of  his  profession/ 
^ — , — '  Clever  attorneys  occasionally  consulted  the  Judge  in  his 
capacity  of  counsel  before  they  ventured  on  introduc- 
ing the  case  into  his  court.  On  at  least  one  occasion 
the  scandal  was  made  public.  ^  My  lord,'  said  a  Welsh 
attorney,  one  day,  in  the  court  of  a  Welsh  judge,  *  here 
is  your  opinion,  given  to  me  on  such  a  day,  and  it  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  one  now  delivered,'  The  attorney  -wras, 
of  course,  reprimanded ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  com- 
plaint. He  thought  it  very  odd  that  the  Judge  should 
take  his  money  one  day  for  one  opinion,  and  the  King^s 
money  the  next  day  for  a  different  opinion.' 
Procedure  Walcs  and  the  Counties  Palatine  had  these  abuses  erf 
Commoii  their  own.  The  rest  of  the  country,  however,  had  even 
oJttrtii.  greater  grievances  to  submit  to.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  King's  Bench  had  gradually  monopolised 
the  greater  portion  of  the  legal  business  of  the  country. 
Most  suits  were  carried  into  this  court ;  and  the  ablest 
barristers  usually  confined  themselves  to  it.  But,  in 
theory,  the  three  Superior  Courts  were  of  co-ordinate 
authority ;  and  a  suitor  had  an  equal  right  to  go  into 
any  one  of  them.  An  ordinary  EngUsh  gentleman, 
however,  who  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  law  must 
have  been  strangely  puzzled  on  the  very  threshold  of 
his  suit  by  the  procedure  which  it  was  requisite  to 
adopt.  In  all  three  courts  the  process  was  different. 
In  all  three  of  them  it  was  unintelligible  to  the  lay 
mind.  Original  writs — subdivided  into  special  originals 
and  common  originals — attachments  of  privilege,  bills, 
writs  of  ^Capias  quare  clausum  fr^it,'  of  'Venire 
facias  ad  respondendum,'  of  '  Quo  minus  capias ; '  sub- 
poenas '  ad  respondendum  '  and  bills  of  '  Latitat '  were 
some  of  the  antiquated  processes  by  which  the  attend- 
ance of  the  defendant  was  ordered,  or  the  attendance 


^  Hansardf^BW  Series,  vol.  rviii.  p.  147. 
'  The  storj  is  told  in  ffamard,  First  Seriesi 


vol.  xl.  p.  667. 
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of  the  defendant  who  skulked,  enforced.^    The  process    ohap. 
was  so  obscure  that  not  one  man  m  every  thousand 


attempted  to  understand  it.  Unfortunately,  the  later 
steps  in  an  action  were  sufficiently  inteUigible.  Some 
one  owed  some  one  else  a  sum  of  perhaps  10/.  The 
unfortunate  creditor  had  the  folly  to  attempt  to  recover 
the  debt.  He  brought  an  action  for  the  purpose,  and 
entered  it  for  the  next  assizes.  The  case  was,  perhaps, 
entered  low  down  on  the  list.  The  assize  town  was 
at  some  distance  from  the  creditor's  ordinary  abode, 
and  he,  his  solicitor,  and  his  witnesses  were  kept  wait- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty  days  for  a  hearing.  The  wit-  Exfm—oi 
nesses'  travelling  expenses,  at  the  rate  of  eighteenpence  •^^•• 
per  mile,  had  to  be  paid ;  their  personal  expenses,  vary- 
ing from  2/.  28.  to  5^.  a  day,  had  to  be  paid ;  and  the 
solicitor  was  also  entitled  to  charge  21.  28.  for  each 
day's  attendance.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  50/. 
to  60/.  might  be  spent  in  recovering  the  lOL  It  is  true 
that  the  creditor  was  nominally  entitled  to  his  costs. 
But  the  taxed  costs  never  exceeded  two-thirds  of  the 
actual  costs.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
therefore,  the  creditor  waa  likely  to  spend  20/.  of  his 
own  money  in  recovering  10/. 

It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  added  that  certain  local 
courts  existed  for  the  special  purpose  of  faciHtating  the 
recovery  of  small  debts.  There  were  240  of  these 
courts— Courts  of  Bequest,  or  Courts  of  Conscience,  as 
they  were  usually  called.  The  first  of  them  had  been 
constituted  in  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll., 
and  from  time  to  time  others  had  been  instituted 
in  various  centres  of  the  population.  But  the  juris- 
diction of  these  courts  was  very  Umited.  They  usually 
could  not  enforce  their  decrees  beyond  a  very  narrow 
area  ;  their  constitution  gave  no  one  any  confidence  in 
their  decisions ;  and  they  were  of  more  advantage  to  the 

1  Tomliiu*8  Law  Dictionary^  ad  verb,  *  Process*' 
VOL.  HI.  D 
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CHAP,     individuals  who  had  patent  offices  in  connection  with 

XII 

^^ — r-l— '  them  than  to  the  community  at  large.     A   creditor, 
therefore,  who  had  to  recover  a  debt  was  practically 
nearly  always  compelled  to  bring  his  action  in  one  of 
the  Superior  Courts ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1829, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  tried  406  cases 
relating  to  sums  of  less  than  20/.^     Every  one  of  the 
parties  to  these  actions  must,  on  an  average,  have  spent 
upon  them  a  larger  sum  than  that  in  dispute.     CJosts, 
indeed,  to  the  amount  of  100/.  had  been  incurred  in  re- 
covering a  debt  of  19/.*  The  Courts  of  Law  were,  nomi- 
nally, open  to  every  EngUshman.     But  thos^  who  had 
experienced  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  a  lawsuit 
must  have  been  tempted  to  add,  with  Home  Tooke, 
*  And  so  is  the  London  Tavern — to  those  who  can  pay.'  * 
The  system  was  the  more  intolerable  because  a 
better  one  had  been  in  force  in  Scotland  for  generations. 
It  was  the  custom  of  Englishmen,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  to  look  down  upon  Scotland  as 
a  backward  country ;  yet  the  Scotch  were,  undoubtedlv, 
in  many  respects  in  advance  of  them.     In  Scotland  a 
system  of  land  registry,  under  which  the  transfer  of 
real  property  was  facilitated,  was  in  force ;  in  Scotland 
a  tolerably  efficient  elementary  school  was  to  be  found 
in  every  parish ;  in  Scotland  an  admirable  system  of 
local  courts  administered  justice.     The  Sheriff  Depute 
had  jurisdiction  in  all  minor  suits,  and,  on  an  average, 
annually  decided  22,000  cases.*    The  example  of  Scot- 
land,  therefore,  decisively  proved  that  there  was  no 
insuperable    reason   against   the  constitution   of   local 
courts,  and  that   the  ludicrous  delay,  inconvenience, 
and  expense  which  resulted  from  the  want  of    them 
Was  easily  avoidable. 

An  action  in  one  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  was  then 

'  Han$ard,T\njd  Series^ vol.!. p. 720.    '  Edinburgh  RemeWf  yol.  xlv.  p.  466. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  240.  *  jB«iiMrtf,  Tliird  Series,  voL  t.  p,  735, 
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an  expensive  luxury,  and  the  cost  of  legal  proceedings  chap. 
naturally  afforded  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  rich  man.  v^  .,.  '^^ 
No  one  but  a  rich  man  could  afford  the  cost  inseparable 
from  a  lawsuit ;  and  a  rich  man,  if  he  were  dishonest, 
ran  only  a  small  risk  in  defrauding  a  poor  one.  The 
iniquity  of  the  system  could,  however,  be  hardly  com- 
prehended by  the  suitor  who  had  merely  the  misfortune 
to  become  a  party  to  an  action.  The  suitors  in  Equity  Equity. 
had  the  exceptional  opportunity  of  understanding  the 
full  meaning  of  *  the  law's  delay.'  One  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  fiction  that  the  world  has  yet  produced  has 
wound  the  plot  of  one  of  his  most  pathetic  stories  round 
a  Chancery  suit,  and  has  described — as  no  other  author  of 
the  century  could  have  described — the  endless  anxieties 
and  disappointments  of  the  unfortunate  suitors.  But 
the  great  suit  of  ^  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,'  with  its 
eternal  ramifications,  was  conducted  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  after  it  had  been  slightly  reformed ;  and  the 
unfortunate  individuals  who  were  concerned  in  that  suit 
had  not  full  experience  of  the  proceedings  of  an  unre- 
formed  court. 

Tet  the  delays  of  a  Chancery  suit  were  a  common 
proverb  in  the  nation.  Everyone  probably  knew  some 
unfortunate  individual,  who  had  grown  old  and  grey, 
hoping  against  hope  for  the  termination  of  a  suit  in 
Chancery.  Everyone  had  heard  the  good  story  of  the 
old  peeress  who  had  insisted  on  remaining  a  few  minutes 
in  court  to  see  how  they  set  to  work  to  settle  her  suit 
which  had  bcien  eighty-two  years  in  Chancery.^  Many 
people  had  been  told  of  the  infant  who  had  grown  up 
to  maturity  and  who  had  died  of  a  broken  heart ' 
from  being  kept  out  of  his  property,  locked  up  in 
Chancery.  In  every  county,  in  almost  every  parish, 
the  little  children  gazed  with  awe  at  some  house,  with- 
out a  pane  of  glass  in  its  windows,  without  a  streak  of 

'  The  story  haa  been  frequently  told.   Vide,  inter  alia^  EitUm,  yoL  iii.  p.  iOi. . 
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CHAP,     paint  on  its  mouldering  woodwork,  where  the  dust  was 
accumulating  on  the  dripping  floor,  and  the  weeds  were 


growing  in  rank  luxuriance  in  the  garden,  and  which, 
their  elders  told  them,  was  in  Chancery.  Even  the 
brutal  spectators  at  a  prize  fight,  when  one  prize-fighter 
was  at  the  mercy  of  his  assailant,  declared  that  his 
head  was  in  Chancery. 

Delay,  expense,  anxiety  and  remorse  were  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  a  Chancery  suit.  Yet  for  some 
of  the  delay,  expense,  anxiety,  and  remorse  the  court 
could  not  justly  be  held  responsible.  For  centuries  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  been  presided  over  by  the 
Chancellor.  For  centuries  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  were  the  only  two  Judges  in  Chan- 
cery.* Yet  during  the  period  the  business  in  Chancery 
had  increased  enormously.  In  1726  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  suitors  of  the  Court,  which  was  lodged 
with  the  Accountant-General,  amounted  to  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  milUon.  In  1750  it  was  less  than 
two  millions.  In  1780  it  exceeded  seven  millions ;  in 
1800  it  had  increased  to  seventeen  millions;  in  1815 
to  thirty-two  milhons ;  in  1825  to  nearly  forty  millions.' 
It  was  obvious  that  the  machinery  which  was  adequate 
for  deahng  with  this  fund  in  1726  was  wholly  inade- 
quate in  1825. 
The  his-  Increased  business,  then,  to  a  certain  extent  excused 

^  °^^  ^^^  delays  of  the  court.  But  the  increase  in  the  busi- 
<»iMe  in  ness  of  the  court  was  neither  the  sole  nor  the  chief 
reason  of  the  delay  which  occurred.  Delay  was,  in 
fact,  inseparable  from  the  system  which  was  uniformly 
pursued.  The  simplest  cause  took  a  dozen  years  to 
settle.  A  testator,  for  instance,  who  made  his  will  in 
1816  bequeathed  certain  legacies  to  various  charitia. 
The  legacies  were  contrary  to  the  Statute  of  Mortmain, 

^  The  Court  of   Exchequer  had         '  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xlr. 
also  an  Equity  jurisdiction.  466;  and  Eldon,  vol.  iii.  p.  S64. 


Chancery. 
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and  were  void.  The  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense  ^^ff^ 
would  have  enabled  any  court  to  hand  over  the  property  > — r^ 
to  the  l^al  heirs  in  a  couple  of  hours.  So  simple  a 
process,  however,  would  not  have  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  Chancery.  In  1819,  after  the  testator's  death, 
the  heir-at-law  filed  a  Bill  in  Chancery  to  have  the 
l^acies  declared  void.  In  the  course  of  1820  the 
trustees  of  the  charities  concerned  and  the  trustees 
and  executors  of  the  legatee  put  in  their  answers.  At 
the  end  of  1821  the  cause  was  heard,  and  referred  to 
one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery  to  find  out  the  heir-at- 
law.  The  Master  in  due  course  reported  ;  and  in  1823 
the  cause,  which  in  the  interval  had  been  set  down  for 
further  hearing,  was  referred  back  to  the  Master  for  an 
account  of  the  property.  In  1824  the  Master  made  his 
second  report ;  in  1825  the  case  was  set  down  for 
further  directions  ;  and  in  1826  it  was  referred  back  to 
the  Master  to  ascertain  the  children  of  the  testator's 
half-nephews.  In  1828,  when  the  particulars  of  the 
case  were  publicly  related  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Master  was  still  pursuing  this  enquiry.^ 

Such  was  the  ordinary  course  of  a  case  in  which  The  hi»- 
there  was  practicaUy  no  opposition,  and  in  which  there  l^" 
was  no  room  for  any;  doubt.     But  when  a  suit  was  o^n<wT 
seriously  defended  its  course  was  far  less  smooth.     The 
first  decree  of  the  Court  was  usually  a  reference  of  the 
cause  to  the  Master's  office  for  enquiry.    Months  pro- 
bably elapsed  before  the  Master  reported.    Exceptions 
were  commonly  taken  to  the  Master's  decision.    The 
exceptions  were,  thereupon,  set  down  for  hearing,  and 
the  cause  for  re-hearing.     Eighteen  months  generally 
passed  before  the  appeal  could  be  heard.     The  decree 
upon  the  appeal  frequently  directed  a  fresh  reference. 
The  same  dreary  delay  took  place  before  the  Master 
reported.     The  other  party  had  then  an  opportunity  of 

1  The  ease  will  be  found  in  Hlansardf  New  Series,  vol.  xviii.  p.  825. 
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oflAP.  taking  exceptions  to  the  report.  The  exceptions  wer& 
^-  ■,  '-^  set  down  for  hearing ;  and  months,  or  even  sometimes 
years,  elapsed  before  they  came  on  for  argument.  The 
exceptions  would,  perhaps,  be  allowed.  The  other  party 
had  then  the  opportunity  of  appealing  against  their 
allowance.  The  case  would,  accordingly,  be  set  down 
for  re-hearing,  and,  after  another  year's  delay,  it  mi^t 
possibly  be  re-heard.  If  the  judgment  in  this  stage 
were  in  favour  of  the  exceptions,  a  fresh  reference  w« 
made  to  the  Master's  office.  Ten  years  had  probably 
been  wasted  in  settling  nothing,  and  the  whole  weary 
business  liad  to  be  recommenced  from  the  beginning. 
Fresh  decrees  had  to  be  pronounced  and  followed  by 
fresh  references.  Fresh  reports  had  to  lead  to  fresh 
appeals  and  fresh  exceptions ;  and  the  miserable  suitors 
had  to  go  on  vainly  watching  the  progress  of  a  suit, 
which  was  always  returning  to  the  point  from  which 
it  had  originally  started.^ 
The  Ma»-  The  wrctched  system  would  have  been  bad  enough 

chanMiy.  if  the  Masters  had  been  paid  by  salary.  .Unfortunately, 
the  Masters  were  paid  by  fees.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  they  were  not  honourable  men.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  were  men  of  the  highest 
character.  The  vicious  system  was  no  creation  of 
theirs ;  but  they  could  not  avoid  degradation  by  it. 
Paid  by  fees,  it  was  their  direct  interest  to  protract  a 
suit.  It  was  their  custom  to  facilitate  a  suit  by  accepting 
expedition  money.  Slow  under  any  circumstances,  the' 
suit  would  not  move  at  all  unless  its  progress  was  ac- 
celerated by  fees  for  despatch.  It  was  publicly  stated 
in  1830  that  some  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery  enjoyed 
from  3,000Z.  to  4,000/.  a  year  from  fees  of  this  character.* 
There  was,  moreover,  no  check  on  the  system.     The 

>  Authoritv  for  the  whole  of  the      xzi.  pp.  1277, 1276.  Of.p.lWO.  Hok- 
delays  stated  in  the  text  will  be      tard,  Third  Series,  toI.  vii.  p.  706. 
found  in  Hafuard,  New  Series^  vol.  >  Ibid.,  y<il.  L  p.  1283 ;  and  ii.  8^ 
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fees  were  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the  Masters  by  the  attor-    chap. 
neys  engaged  in  the  suit ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  these  ^ — p — ' 
clerks   to   tax  the  attorneys'  bills.^    It  was  not  very 
likely  that  a  public  officer  would  disallow  a  fee  which 
had  passed    through  his   own    fingers.     The  Masters^ 
ho'wever,  were  not  the  only  persons  in  the  court  who 
derived  a  remunerative  income  from  fees.     It  was  a  TheSogis- 
rule  in  the  Registrar's  office  of  the  court  that  all  suitors  chan^ry. 
should  have  copies  of  the  documents  relating  to  suits. 
The  suitor — who,  perhaps,  had  the  original  documents-r- 
did  not  require  copies.     In  that  case  his  suit  would  not 
even  make  the  slow  progress  of  a  suit  in  Chancery.  The 
officials  in  the  Registrar's  office  were  entitled  to  charge 
6s.  Sd.  a  folio  for  a  copy,  and  they  were  not  hkely  to 
allow   a  suit  to  progress  unless  they  received   their 
perquisite.     There  was  something  peculiarly  exhilara- 
ting in  charging  Qs.  Sd.  for  a  copy  which  an  ordinary 
lai^  stationer  would  gladly  do  for  three  farthings.     The 
practice  was  the  more  exhilarating  from  the  absurd 
length  to  which  documents  in  Chancery  commonly  ex- 
tended.    In  one  case  10,497  folios  were  drawn  up  in 
two  years.* 

The  multiplication  of  unnecessary  documents  in 
Chancery  was  encouraged  by  another  practice.  The 
examination  of  witnesses  was  conducted  after  a  fashion 
which  had  probably  no  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the 
-world.  The  counsel  engaged  in  the  suit  drew  up  the 
questions  which  he  wished  the  witnesses  to  be  asked ; 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  court,  the  Examiner,  wrote 
down  the  answers ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
period,  the  answers  which  were  thus  given  were  duly 
published.  After  pubUcation  the  other  side  naturally 
desired  to  put  some  further  questions  to  the  witnesses, 
and    the  same    tedious    formaUties    were  again  gone 

'  Saruardf  Third  SerieB,  vol.  ii.  p.  867. 

'  Ibid,,  New  Series,  yol.  zyii.  p.  268  ;  and  Third  Series,  toL  ii.  p.  8 
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^^-  through.*  The  unfortunate  suitor  who  took  the  trouble 
" — r-^  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  course  of  his  suit 
must,  amidst  these  numerous  formalities,  have  ceased 
to  wonder  at  its  slow  progress,  and  have  learned  to  be 
thankful  that  it  made  any  progress  at  all. 
o?a  San-  "^^^  expense  which  was  inseparable  from  this  com- 
c#rjr«uit.  plicated  procedure  was  enormous.  Attorneys,  who 
paid  expedition  fees  to  the  officials  who  taxed  their 
bills,  were  able  to  make  their  own  charges  without 
much  fear  of  the  consequences.  A  suitor  in  a  will  case 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  in  1831 
complaining  that  his  attorney's  bill  amounted  to  7,000/. 
He  was  advised  that  he  had  no  remedy  except  to  have 
the  bill  taxed,  and  that  the  fees  for  taxing  it  would 
cost  1,500/.  more.^  This  unfortunate  suitor  had  the 
consolation  of  reflecting  that  he  was  not  soUtary  in  \m 
misfortune.  A  Chancery  suit  frequently  lasted  twenty 
years,  and  cost  5,000/.  No  respectable  practitioner  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ever  recommended  a  client  to 
insist  on  a  demand  for  even  so  considerable  a  sum  as 
500/.  It  was  understood  in  the  profession  that  it  wss 
wiser  to  forego  a  claim  of  this  amount,  however  well- 
founded,  than  to  incur  the  expense,  anxiety,  and  delay 
of  a  Chancery  suit.^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  evils  some  of 
which  have  been  described  in  the  last  few  paragraphs 
corrected  themselves.  No  one  was  compelled  to  com- 
mence a  suit  in  Chancery ;  and  the  people  who  com- 
plained of  the  vexatious  delays  of  the  court  were  at 
any  rate  at  liberty  to  refrain  from  applying  to  it.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  few  people  who  had  any  money 
of  their  own,  or  who  held  any  money  in  trust  for  other 
people,  could  rely  on  passing  through  their  lives  with- 
out being  concerned  in  a  suit  in  Chancery.  Every 
executor  who  was  doubtful  about  the  construction  of 

'  ffofum-d,  Third  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  838.    '  Ibid.,  Third  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  ^ol. 

•  EdMburyh  Revieio,  vol.  xlv.  p.  467. 
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a  'Will  was  compelled,  in  his  own  defence,  to  apply  to  chap. 
the  CJourt  for  directions ;  and,  instead  of  the  Court  ad-  ^  ^L, 
judicating  on  the  doubtful  point,  it  was  in  the  habit  of 
insisting  on  the  whole  estate  being  placed  in  Chancery. 
Every  legatee,  when  the  executor  declined  to  pay  over 
the  legacies,  had  no  redress  except  to  file  a  Bill  in 
Chancery.*  It  was  necessary  to  place  the  estate  of  every 
lunatic  in  Chancery.  It  was  frequently  necessary  to 
place  the  estate  of  a  minor  in  Chancery.*  Any  man  who 
onv'ed  a  hundred  pounds  might  be  declared  a  bankrupt 
on  an  affidavit 'made  in  his  absence,  without  his  know- 
ledge ; '  and  the  estate  of  every  bankrupt  was  adminis- 
tered under  the  supervision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

For  a  long  time  this  oppressive  system  had  attracted 
some  attention.  For  a  long  time  the  procedure  and  de- 
lays of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  kingdom  had  become 
a  by-word.  The  increase  of  the  population  and  wealth 
had  necessarily  intensified  the  evils  universally  com- 
plained of.  Yet  nothing  had  been  done.  Few  persons, 
nvho  were  unacquainted  with  the  interior  economy  of 
the  court,  had  the  knowledge  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  attempt  its  reform ;  and  the  long  hst  of  officials, 
and  the  longer  list  of  lawyers,  who  grew  fat  on  the 
property  of  the  unfortunate  suitors,  were  not  Ukely  to 
do  so.  The  system,  however,  became  more  intolerable 
than  ever  after  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  From  1801  to  1827  Lord  Eldon,  with  one 
short  interval,  continuously  held  the  Chancellorship. 
All  Lord  Eldon's  contemporaries  were  ready  to  admit 
his  profound  knowledge  of  law ;  all  of  them  were  ready 
to  defer  to  his  clear  and  careful  opinions.  The  only 
Englishman,  in  fact,  who  had  no  confidence  in  Lord 

^  It  was  the  occajuonal  deyioe—  commence  a  Chancery  suit. 
0O  it  was  alleged — of  dishonest  exe-         '  Cf.  ibid.,  New  Series,  vol.,  xviii. 

cutors  to  trade  on  this^  and  to  de-  p.  817. 

cliue  to  pay  legacies,  m  the  hope  '  Ibid,,  Third  Series^  vol.  ii.  p. 

that  the  legatees  would  hesitate  to  981. 
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CHAP.    Eldon's  judgments  was  ][x)rd  Eldon  himself.     His  scrn- 
_^|^V  '  pulous  anxiety   to  avoid  mistake    made  him   hesitate 


The  de-      to  decide,  and  he  was  consequently  continually  induced 
cnas^  by  to  defer  his  decisions,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
d^n^  ^      opportunity  of  reconsidering  all  the  facts  of  the   case. 
doubts,      Accuracy  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  enviable  qualities 
which  can  be  possessed  by  man.     But  even  accuracy 
can  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  cost.     An  unfortunate 
suitor,  who  had  experienced  all  the  delays  of  a  Chan- 
cery suit,  and  whose  case  was  ripe  for  judgment,  would 
probably  have  rather  risked  a  possible  error  on  the 
Chancellor's  part  than  have  submitted  to  an    almost 
indefinite  postponement  of  judgment  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Chancellor's  doubts. 

Lord  Eldon's  doubts,  however,  were  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  increased  delays  which  took  place  in 
Chancery.  During  the  long  period  of  his  Chancellor- 
ship he  was  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  His  colleagues  frequently  required  his  pre- 
sence in  Downing  Street  or  the  House  of  Lords,  Tvhen 
his  duties  ought  to  have  confined  him  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 
His  political  avocations,  in  other  words,  interfered  with 
his  judicial  work,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  court 
was  reduced  to  a  standstill  because  the  functionary  who 
presided  over  it  combined  in  his  own  person  the  incom- 
patible position  of  a  judge  and  a  minister.  One  other 
cause  may  also  be  stated  for  the  increased  delays  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  estates  of  all  the  bankrupts 
in  the  country  were  administered  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Court,  and  the  time  of  the  Chancellor 
and  by  was  Consequently  frequently  devoted  to  settUng  difficult 
creaMd  poiuts  in  bankruptcy.  The  number  of  bankruptcies 
b^ni^'pt^  ^^»  ^^  course,  largely  increased  with  the  increased 
cy  cases,  population,  and  the  Chancellor's  days  were  frequently 
wholly  occupied  with  this  portion  of  his  business. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centun\ 
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then,  various  causes  conspired  to  intensify  the  already    chap, 
intolerable  delays  of  the  court.     The  arrears  in  Chan-  j: — r-l-- 
eery,  which  were  ever  accumulating,  w^e    brought 
before   the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
session  of  1809.     Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  who  was  the  Michael 
first  member  of  Parliament  to  move  in  the  matter,  was  Tayfor 
a  pompous  barrister,  with  a  little  body  and  a  loud  voice,  ?he^!^fOTm 
whose  private  fortune  had  interfered  with  his  professional  ^^  c*»">- 

ccrv 

advancement  and  introduced  him  to  a  Parliamentary 
career.  CaUing  himself  on  one  occasion  ^a  mere 
chicken  in  the  law,'  he  was  ever  afterwards  known  as 
*  Chicken  Taylor.'  ^  His  pomposity  made  him  a  favourite 
subject  for  the  humour  of  the  House,  and  his  good 
temper  was  never  disturbed  by  the  jokes  which  were 
often  made  at  his  expense.  In  1809  Taylor  drew  at- 
tention to  the  delays  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Lord 
Eldon  treated  the  motion  as  an  attack  upon  himself, 
and  declared  that  he  would  resign  his  office  if  anything 
were  done.  The  threat  did  its  work.  The  House  passed 
on  to  other  subjects,  and  for  two  years  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  delays  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In 
1811,  however,  Taylor  again  drew  attention  to  the 
subject,  moving  for  a  committee  of  enquiry  into  the 
causes  of  delay.  His  motion  was  carried  by  the 
Speaker's  castii^  vote;^  and  in  1812  the  committee 
which  was  thus  appointed  was  renewed.  The  members 
of  the  committee,  however,  declined  to  enter  on  the 
question  of  arrears.  The  House  refused  to  compel 
them  to  do  so,^  and  the  enquiry  which  had  been 
granted  on  Taylor's  motion  proved  abortive. 

Nothing  had  come  of  the  committee  which  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor  had  obtained.  The  committee,  however, 
had  only  failed  because  the  Chancellor  himself  had  an- 

1  .SSUofiy  Tol.  ii.  p.  170.  '  Han$ard,FiTni  Series,  vol.  xxiii. 

«  lUnmUy,Yoh  n.  p.  391 ;  Chof^      p.  61. 
celion,  vol.  vii.  p.  271. 
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CHAP,  ticipated  its  enquiry.  Acknowledging  that  the  appeal 
_™V^  cases  had  fallen  into  arrear,  he  proposed  that  the 
House  of  Lords  should  regularly  sit  three  days  a  week 
to  hear  appeals  ;  and  that  a  new  Judge  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. This  arrangement  was  carried  out  in  1813.* 
But  the  Ministry  did  not  make  much  use  of  the  new 
office  which  they  had  succeeded  in  creating.  Instead 
of  providing  for  the  arrears  in  Chancery  they  converted 
the  Vice-Chancellorship  into  a  haven  of  retirement 
for  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  the  Attorney-General.  Plumer 
knew  '  nothing  of  the  law  of  real  property,  nothing  of 
the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  nothing  of  the  doctrines 
peculiar  to  courts  of  equity.**  But  he  was  in  wretched 
health.  He  had  been  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown  for  six 
years,  and  the  Ministry  regarded  the  claims  of  a  col- 
league as  of  far  more  importance  than  the  convenience 
A  Vice-  of  the  public.  Plumer  was  accordingly  made  Vice- 
SSntS.'  Chancellor.  So  far  as  his  health  and  training  permitted 
he  made  a  useful  and  anxious  Judge.  But  those  who 
practised  before  him  felt  that  he  was  incompetent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  post,  and  that  a  praiseworthy 
desire  to  do  his  duty  was  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
capacity  for  doing  it.' 

Bad,  however,  as  Plumer^s  appointment  was,  the 
presence  of  an  additional  Judge  in  Chancery  necessarily 
afforded  a  good  deal  of  relief  to  expectant  suitors. 
Some  of  the  arrears  were  gradually  worked  off,  and  the 
complaints  which  had  been  annually  made  of  the  in- 
tolerable delays  of  the  Court  became,  in  consequence, 
fainter.  In  1818  another  change  was  made  in  the 
machinery  of  Chancery.  For  nearly  seventeen  years 
Sir  WilUam  Grant  had  discharged  the  duties  of  Master 

^  63  Qeo.  III.  c.  24 ;  and  Gamp-      ^flfdbn, Tol.ii. p. 242)  admi to tbatPlu- 
bell's  (^onceBorSf  toI.  yii.  p.  302.  mer  should  not  have  been  appoiiited. 

»  Eanuay,  vol.  iii.  p.  102.    Twins         '  Jeoiiwtfy,  vd.  iii.  p.  326. 
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of  the  Bolls  with  infinite  credit  to  himself,  and  with    chap. 
advantage  to  the  public.    He  retired  in  1818,  and  Sir  ^^  ,  V,.. 
Thomas  Plumer  was  selected  to  succeed  him.     For  Hu- 
merus place  the  Ministry  selected  the  Begent's  friend. 
Sir  John  Leach,  the  ^  busy  and  insinuating '  adviser  who 
instigated  the  appointment  of  the  Milan  Commission. 
In   some  respects  no   appointment  could   have  been 
better.     Leach's  mind  was  essentially  quick.     His  na- 
tural disposition  to  decide  rapidly  was  encouraged  by 
his  rivalry  with  Lord  Eldon,  and  he  strove  by  his  own 
dispatch  to  ridicule  his  chiefs  delay.    Reinforced  in 
this  manner,  the  Court  of  Chancery  continued  to  escape 
public  censure.    For  ten  years  no  serious  attack  was 
made  upon  it.    In  1823,  however,  the  assault  which 
had  originally  been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor  was  renewed  by  a  more  com- 
petent assailant,  John  Williams.     WiUiams  was  one  of 
the  counsel  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Queen's 
trial;  he  subsequently  rose  to  a  puisne  Judgeship  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.    Both  in  1823  and  in  1824 
Williams  moved  for  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  WiUImm 
Court  of   Chancery.    The   arguments  which  he  em-  SSJcwy 
ployed  in  the  House  were  repeated  by  Denman  in  the  ""w^ 
columns  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  ^  and  the  attention 
of  the  public  was  thus  forcibly  directed  to  the  inconve- 
niences and  delays  of  the  existing  system.     In  1823, 
indeed,  the  Ministry,  rallying  to  the  support  of  their 
Chancellor,  succeeded  in  rejecting  Williams's  motion  by 
a  large  majority.^    But  in  1824  they  felt  themselves 
unable  to  resist  enquiry,  and  they  met  the  inconvenient 
motion  by  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission.* 
Keen  reformers  thought  that  the  constitution  of  the 
commission  made  it  a  very  useless  body.     At  the  head 
of  a  tribunal,  expressly  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 

^  ArnouldVZ^fuiian,  vol.  i.  p.  240.      Series,  yqL  ix.  p.  794. 
>  174  TOtes  to  89.  Haniord,  New         '  Ekhn,  vol  ill  p.  828. 
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CHAP,    practices  of  the  Court,  were  the  three  Judges  who  were 


XII. 


responsihle  for  its  proceedings— Lord  Eldon,  the  Chan- 
cellor^ who  was  supposed  to  occasion  most  of  the  delays ; 
Lord  Gifford,  who  had  just  succeeded  Plumer  sus  Master 
of  the  Bolls;  and  Leach,  the  Vice-Chancellor.  This 
The  Com-  trium viratc  was  supported  by  Lord  Redesdale,  a  profound 
1824°  °  Equity  lawyer,  but  the  most  conservative  of  politicians ; 
by  Wetherell,  the  violent  Tory  lawyer,  who  had  just 
been  made  Solicitor-General ;  and  by  a  dozen  other 
lawyers,  most  of  whose  names  are  less  known,  and 
among  whom  one  alone,  Lushington,  had  achieved  a  re- 
putation as  a  reformer.  Such  a  tribunal  was  not  likely 
to  accomplish  any  very  large  or  salutary  reforms  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commissioners  satisfied  them- 
selves with  doing  very  little.  They  thought  that  the 
process  under  which  the  defendant  to  an  action  was 
subpoenaed  to  appear  might  be  improved ;  that  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  him  to  plead  or  demur 
might  be  shortened ;  that  the  action  might  be  allowed 
to  proceed  without  copies  being  forced  on  all  the  parties 
to  it ;  that  the  gratuities  to  the  clerks  in  the  Masters' 
offices  might  be  abolished  ;  and  that  the  six  clerks 
might  undertake  the  duties  of  taxing  costs.  But  the 
Commissioners,  who  reluctantly  adopted  these  moderate 
recommendations,*  did  not  touch  the  real  grievances  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  They  did  not  recommend  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Masters  ;  they  clung  to  the  anti- 
quated practice  of  taking  evidence  in  writing;  they 
refused  to  contemplate  the  separation  of  the  bankruptcy 
business  from  the  court ;  they  declined  to  admit  the 
delays  which  were  perceptible  to  everyone  but  them- 
selves.^   Their  recommendations  were,  in  consequence, 

^  Lord    Liverpool   placed  ^  great  Papers,  session  1826,  yol.  xr.     The 

pressure  on  Lord  Eldon  to  induce  passages   referred   to   in    the    text 

nim   to     report    'without   further  will  &  found  on  pp.  10, 11,  IS,  24, 

delay/    Elaimy  vol.  ii.  p.  666.  38,  and  86. 

^  The  Report  is  in  Parlinmentary 
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received  with  ridicule  by  the  profession  and   by  the    chap. 


public.  A  Chancery  suit,  argued  the  'Edinburgh 
Beview/  now  lasts  on  an  average  twenty  years,  and 
costs  5,000/.  K  all  the  recommendations  of  the  C!om- 
missioners  should  be  adopted  the  time  may  possibly  be 
reduced  to  nineteen  years,  the  cost  to  4,750/.^  It  seemed 
barely  possible  that  all  the  intellect  of  the  Chancery 
Bar  should  have  been  occupied  for  two  years  in  devising 
so  feeble  a  remedy. 

The  report  of  the  Chancery  Commissioners  naturally 
created  very  little  enthusiasm.  The  Whigs,  who  desired 
refonn,  had  not  much  patience  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners.  The  Tories,  who  wished  to  leave 
things  as  they  were,  found  a  fresh  excuse  for  doing  so 
in  the  lagging  apirit  of  their  adversaries.  Copley, 
indeed,  who  was  Attorney-General,  introduced  a  bill 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners.* ,  But  the  bill  was  allowed  to  slumber  un- 
noticed and  unremembered  till,  two  years  afterwards,  it 
was  reintroduced  by  its  author,  as  Chancellor.^  Lynd- 
hurst  was  no  more  successful  as  Chancellor  than  he  had 
proved  as  Attorney-General.  The  Proceedings  in 
Equity  BiU  was  dropped,  and  Chancery  reform  was 
doomed  to  a  fresh  postponement. 

In  the  meanwhile,  attention  was  being  directed  in 
another  quarter  to  the  necessity  for  law  reform.    In 
February  1828  Brougham,  rising  with  all  the  weight  of  Brough- 
a  successful  lawyer  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Opposi-  ^ntoT^ 
tion,  described,  in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  ability,  the  JjJ^"^ 
anomalies  and  absurdities  of  the  Common  Law  Courts.^ 
In  the  course  of  it  the  orator  travelled  over  most  of  the 
fields  of  jurisprudence,  and  insisted  on  the  numerous  de- 
fects and  abuses  which  he  detected  in  the  system.    For 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  zlv.  p.      p.  1205. 
469.  •  I^'d.,  ToL  xjri.  p.  1274. 

'  Hofuardf  New  Serie0|  vol.  xv,         *  Jbid.,  toL  xviii.  p.  127, 
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six  hours  he  held  his  audience  enchained  by  the  superi- 
ority of  his  intellect,  and  the  fertiUty  of  his  illustrationf. 
A  contemporary  annalist,  indeed,  dismissed  his  oration 
with  the  reflection  that  it  was  not  marked  by  '  much  ac- 
curacy of  detail,  profoundness  of  thought,  or  soundness 
of  principle/  ^  A  cynical  biographer  declared  that  *  it 
would  not  be  justifiable  to  condemn  anyone  actually  to 
read  it  through ; '  *  and  in  his  next  sentence,  by  his  in- 
exact description  of  it,  proved  that  he  had  extended  to 
himself  the  exemption  which  he  had  charitably  oflered 
to  all  others.  But  the  speech  which  was  thus  satirised 
was  regarded  in  a  very  difierent  Ught  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  The  Ministry  agre^  to  issue  com- 
missions to  enquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Common 
Law  Courts  and  into  the  state  of  the  law  of  real  property; 
and  Peel  introduced  a  bill  for  remedying  one  of  the 
great  grievances  which  Brougham  had  exposed,  and  for 
facilitating  the  recovery  of  small  debts.* 

Peel  did  not  succeed  in  passing  his  measure 
through  Parliament.  The  numerous  officials  who  ¥rere 
interested  in  the  Courts  of  Bequests  opposed  a  MI 
which  would  have  interfered  with  their  profits,  and  the 
measure  was  accordingly  lost.*  For  nearly  two  years 
no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  reform  into 
the  Courts  of  Law.  In  the  course  of  1830,  however, 
the  Commissions  which  had  been  appointed  in  1828 
duly  reported ;  and  Peel,  fortified  by  these  reports,  again 
addressed  himself  to  the  subject  which,  during  his 
tenure  of  the  Home  Office,  he  had  made  peculiarly  his 
own.     He  succeeded  in  carrying,  during   the  session, 

who  made  thia  remaikable  deekn- 
tion  was  the  aon  of  the  Lord  Ohkf 
Justice^  not  the  Lord  Chief  Justiei^ 
as  the  late  Sir  D.  le  Marchant  sop* 
posed.  AtenceTf  p.  192 ;  and  ot  pp. 
190, 196. 

^  Hansard,  New  Series,  voL  xxL 
p.  1106. 


>  Ann,  Reg,j  1828,  Hist.,  p.  110. 

>  Oampbelrs  OMmcdhn,  Tiii.  367. 
'  The    first    suggestion   for    the 

estaUidiment  of  Ooanty  Courts  was 
made  by  Lord  Althorp,  in  1821. 
Lord  £31enborough  declared  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  enable  credi- 
tors  to  recover  small  debts  at  little 
cost.    But  the  Lord  EUenborough 
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two  important  measures  of  law  reform.^  The  first  of  chap. 
them  was  suggested  to  him  by  his  failure  in  1828.  The  ^^^* 
patent  officers  of  the  Courts  of  Bequests  had,  in  that 
year,  proved  too  strong  for  the  minister,  and  Peel 
accordingly  concluded  that  the  first  step  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  courts  was  the  regulation  of  the 
patent  offices.  He  proposed  that  the  gentlemen  holding 
them  should  render  to  the  Common  Law  Commissioners 
an  account  of  all  their  receipts  during  the  previous  ten 
years.  The  Commissioners,  on  this  information,  were 
to  certify  the  value  of  each  office  to  the  Treasury ;  the 
fees  attaching  to  the  office  were  in  future  to  be  paid 
into  the  Exchequer;  while  the  holder  of  each  office 
was  to  receive  from  the  Treasury  a  salary  of  the  same 
amount  as  its  certified  value.  In  the  event  of  tiie 
abolition  of  the  office  the  holder  was  to  receive  as 
compensation  an  annuity  not  exceeding  the  whole 
amount,  and  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
of  its  certified  value.^ 

Such  was  the  first  of  the  two  measures  of  legal 
reform  which  Peel  succeeded  in  passing  in  1830. 
Practically  it  only  substituted  a  payment  by  salary  for 
a  payment  by  fees.  It  did  not  reduce  a  single  office ; 
it  did  not  effect  a  single  economy ;  it  did  not  introduce 
a  single  reform  into  the  judicial  system.  Its  immediate 
results  were,  therefore,  small.  Its  sole  importance  lay 
in  the  facilities  which  it  afforded  to  future  reformers. 
Reforms  could  no  longer  be  withstood  by  the  interested 
exertions  of  a  host  of  superfluous  officers^  because  an 
easy  and  liberal  method  of  compensating   them  had 

^  It  wu  in  this  sefision  that  Peel  vol.  xxy.  p.  77.    The  decidon  was 

alw  introdaoed  a  measure  for  abo-  reversed  in  the  Lords  (Md,,  p.  866)^ 

Ming  capital    punishment  for  the  and  the    hill  was,  in  consequence^ 

more  preTentable  forgeries.    Mackin-  dropped. 

tosh  insisted  on  extending  the  ex-         '  The  Act  is  the  11th  Geo.   IV. 

emption  to  eyery  case   except  the  and  1st  Wm.  IV.  c.  68.    The  see- 

foTgenr  of  wills,    and    carried   an  tions  referred  to  in  the  text  are  the 

amendment  to  that  efiect  by  151  1st,  6th,  10th,  11th,  and  16th. 
Tot0Stold8.    JSTaiucin;,  New  Series, 

VOL.  III.  E 
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CHAP,     been  provided  by  statute ;  and   Parliament  could  «- 
-  ^'      cordingly  proceed  to  deal  with  the  Courts  of  Judica- 
ture without  assailing  the  vested  interests  of  influential 
placeholders.      The  second   measure  which   Peel  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  during  the  same  session  was  of  a 
different  character.     The  Welsh  Judicature  had  existed 
for  centuries  :  every  proposal  for  its  removal  had  been 
vigorously  resisted ;  but  a  select  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  it  in  1820,^  and  the  CommoD 
Law  Commissioners  of  1828  had  decided  tiiat  its  con- 
tinuance was  indefensible.     In  accordance  with  their  re- 
commendation Peel  introduced  a  bill  for  its  abolitioD, 
and   for  adding  an  additional  Judge  to  each    of  the 
three  Superior  Courts  of  Westminster.     The  bill  passed 
through  all  its  stages  during  the  session  of  1830  and 
became  law.'    The  Tory  party  forbore  from  seriouslj 
opposing  a  measure  which,  a  few  years  before,  its  mem- 
bers would  have  met  with  strenuous  opposition.    No 
one   had  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  the  antiquated 
system  which  was  thus  abandoned  ;  many  persons  had 
much  to  urge  against  its  inconveniences  and  anoma- 
lies ;   and  a  new  reform  of  the  first  importance  was 
thus   accompUshed  under  the   auspices  of  the  greal 
minister  who  had  already  done  so  much  to  remedy  the 
graver  defects  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  to  consolidate 
the  criminal  law. 

Thus  ended  Peel's  great  efforts  to  reform  the  system 
of  jurisprudence.  Eminently  practical  in  all  that  he 
undertook,  studiously  moderate  in  all  that  he  proposed, 
he  failed  to  create  any  extraordinary  enthusiasm  fe 
his  schemes ;  but  he  managed   to  avoid  exciting  any 


^  Ann,  Heg,,  1820,  Hist.,  p.  63.  (the  Administration  of  Justice 

^  The  Act  is  the  11th  Geo.  IV.  and  was   introduced   by  the  Attoinej* 

1st  Wm.  IV.  c.  70.    Peel's  speech,  General  (Scarlett).  iWtf.,  voL  laa- 

explaining  all  the  reforms  of  the  p.  53.    See^  for  the  subsequent  de^ 

session,  will  be  found  in  Hansard,  Imtes  upon  it,  ibid,,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  IM 

New  Series,  vol.  xxii.  p.  660.      The  and  1172 ;  and  vol.  xxv.  pp.  496  id 

biU  abolishing  the  Welsh  Judicature  1164. 
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serious  opposition  to  them.     He  fell ;  and  the  question     chap. 
of  law  reform  passed,  from  his  management,  into  the      ^^^* 


hands  of  his  opponents.  Brougham  was  a  much  more  Bioogh* 
comprehensive  reformer  than  Peel.  He  had  no  pa-  ^^^^J^ 
tience  for  little  schemes  of  acknowledged  utility.  *t>Tmer. 
His  restless  energy  was  never  satisfied  without  devising 
something  greater,  or  attempting  something  harder, 
than  had  previously  been  suggested.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  autumn  session  of  18S0  he  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons,  in  conc3rt  with 
Denman  and  Taylor,  a  measure  for  establishing  Courts 
of  Local  Jurisdiction.^  Raised  almost  immediately 
afterwards  to  the  Woolsack  and  a  peerage,  he  presented 
a  much  more  elaborate  scheme  of  reform  to  the  Lords. 
The  reform  was  embraced  in  four  bills :  the  first,  to 
regulate  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  the 
second,  to  constitute  a  new  court  for  bankruptcy  casies ; 
the  third,  to  institute  local  courts ;  the  fourth,  to  es- 
tabhsh  uniformity  of  process  in  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Common  Law.  The  first  and  third  of  these  bills  were 
lost ;  and  their  author,  discouraged  by  the  verdict  of 
his  brother  peers,  failed  to  persevere  with  them  during 
his  Chancellorship.  The  second  and  fourth  became 
law.^ 

The  bill  for  establishing  uniformity  of  process  in 
the  Common  Law  Courts  dealt  with  matters  of  too 
technical  a  nature  to  be  explained  at  length  in  a 
history  of  this  character.'  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
abohshed  the  complicated  procedure  which  has  been 
described  on  a  previous  page,  and  that  it  directed  all 

^  Hantardf  Third   Series,  vol.  i.  p.  729).  He  introduced  a  similar  mea- 

p.  360.  sure  in  18d3|  and  it  was  thrown  out 

'  For  the  Local  Courts  Bill  see  in  the  Lords  (ibid,,  yol.  ziz.  p.  872). 

Santard,  Third  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  700.  For  the  details  of  his  Ohanoenr  Be- 


Brougham  pronoeed  the  constitution  form  Bill  see  Manaardf  Third  Series, 

of  courts,  mucn  on  the  model  of  the  yol.  ii.  p.  828 ;  and  yol.  yii.  p.  706. 

present  County  Oourts,  haying  jurifr*  '  The  Act  passed  in  1882  was  tin 

diction  in  actions  of  deht,  trespass,  2nd  and  8rd  William  IV.,  c.  dd, 
and  troyer  under  100/.    {vide  tbid., 

e2 
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CHAP,  actions  to  commence  with  the  personal  service  of  a 
^1^-  .  summons  on  the  defendant.  The  Bankruptcy  Bill  was 
a  broader  measure  of  reform.  Up  to  1830  all  cases  of 
bankruptcy  in  the  metropolis  had  to  be  referred  to  a 
commission,  comprising  five  or  three  commissioners, 
chosen  from  one  of  fourteen  lists,  kept  by  the 
Chancellor.  Each  list  contained  five  names ;  the  four- 
teen hsts,  therefore,  contained  seventy  names.  The 
commissioners  were  paid  by  fees.  Their  average 
receipts  amounted  to  about  1,000Z.  a  year ;  and  their 
existence  enabled  the  Government  to  provide  seventy 
lawyers  with  comfortable  situations  worth  a  thousand 
a  year  each.  Indirectly,  moreover,  the  appointments 
were  even  more  valuable.  Any  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  at  liberty  to  practise  before  any  of  the  lists 
except  his  own.^  Gentlemen  who  thus  held  judicial 
appointments  in  bankruptcy  naturally  succeeded  in 
monopolising  a  large  share  of  bankruptcy  business. 

Brougham's  Bankruptcy  Bill  terminated  this  sys- 
tem at  a  blow.  Instead  of  seventy  conmiissioners 
he  appointed  ten  judges.  The  first  of  them,  chosen 
from  the  highest  ranks  of  the  profession,  was  made 
Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy.  The  next  three,  chosea 
also  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession,  had  juris- 
diction in  disputed  cases.  The  six  junior  judges,  or 
commissioners,  had  the  power  of  adjudicating  where 
there  was  no  dispute.  If  a  dispute  arose  a  juniw 
judge  was  entitled  to  call  to  his  assistance  two  other 
juniors  or  one  of  the  seniors.  If  the  court,  which 
was  thus  constituted,  failed  to  agree,  the  case  was 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Judge  in  Bank- 
ruptcy. The  constitution  of  the  new  court,  therefore, 
relieved  the  Chancellor  from  the  labour  of  deciding  ia 

'  See,  for    all  tbeee  Btatements,  '  This  Ib  prodiffioaaly  fine :  Broughaa 

Brougham's  speech,  Haruard,  Third  puts  one  in  mind  of  Demosikenea^  or 

Series,  toI.  ii.  p.  846.    It  was  of  this  some  of  those  fellows  one  reads  of  «l 

speech  that  a  county  member  said,  school/    (See  Spencer ,  p.  289,  ]iot&) 
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1)ankruptcy  cases,  and  enabled  hina.  to  devote  a  greater  chap. 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  ,  ^^^-  ^ 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  change  which  was  thus  pro- 
posed was  not  carried  without  much  debate.  .  Hot- 
headed Tories  like  Wetherell,  and  keen  partisans  like, 
Sugden,  intimately  acquainted  with  Chancery  practice, 
raised  every  possible  objection  to  the  bill.  Denman, 
who  had  charge  of  it,  as  Attorney-General,  and  who 
was  unacquainted  with  Chancery  proceedings,  proved 
a  very  unequal  match  for  these  assailants.  Althorp 
himself  thought  that  the  bill  must  be  abandoned,  and 
it  was  only  after  repeated  discussions  that  it  became 
law.  The  Bill  undoubtedly  constituted  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  system  which  it  replaced.  It 
relieved  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  some  of  the  busi- . 
ness  which  hampered  it ;  it  removed  the  temptations  to 
abuse  which  the  existence  of  seventy  well-paid  com- 
missionerships  afforded.  In  other  respacts,  however,  it 
only  proved  an  imperfect  measure.  The  new  court 
made  no  provision  for  the  local  trial  of  coimtry  bank- 
ruptcies ;  and  the  machinery  which  it  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  disputed  cases  proved  needlessly  cumbrous* 
Vacancies  which  occurred  in  the  court  were  left  con- 
sequently unfilled,  and  the  scheme  itself  was  subse- 
quently cast  aside  for  another  reform  introduced  by 
another  Mimstry.^ 

The  successive  efforts  of  Peel  and  Brougham  had 
thus  been  instrumental  in  introducing  considerable 
reforms  into  the  Judicature.  Peel  had  abolished  the 
Welsh  Judges,  and  terminated  the  system  of  fees  in  the 
Common  Law  Courts.  Brougham  had  simpUfied  and 
assimilated  the  procedure  in   the  Superior   Courts  of 

*  The  delMiies  on  the  Bankruptcy  vol.  iii*  P.  128.    For  Deninan*s  ex- 

IQl  wiU  be  found  in  Hantard^  toI.  cuse^  iSenman,  vol.  i.  p.  852.    For 

tH.  pp.  280-256^  496 ;  and  vol.  viii.  Brougham*8  original  explanation  of 

pp.    9,  660.    064,  726,  760,  781,  his  measure,  ^onMH-d,  vol.  ii.  p.  828. 

814, 866.    For  Althorp's  opinion  of  The  Bankruptcy  Act  is  Ist  and  2n<l 

Demnan's  inefficiency  see  ^roti^^m;  Wm.  lY.,  c.  66. 
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CHAP.  Westminster,  and  had  instituted  a  new  tribunal  for  the 
^*  Z',^  decision  of  cases  in  bankruptcy.  Peel  had  attempted 
comparatively  little,  but  had  accomplished  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  had  undertaken.  Brougham  had  devised 
a  broader  scheme  of  reform  than  Peel,  but  had  failed  in 
procuring  acceptance  for  his  more  important  proposak. 
The  reforms  which  had  been  thus  accomplished  were 
far  smaller  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  required. 
The  *  great,  signal,  and  striking  anomaly  '  *  which  made 
the  chief  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  country  a 
member  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day  was  left  unaltered ; 
the  '  radical  grievance '  ^  of  suitors  in  Chancery — ^the 
constant  oscillation  of  their  suits  from  the  Masters  to 
the  Chancellor,  and  from  the  Chancellor  to  the  Masters 
— ^was  unremedied  ;  and  no  competent  courts  were 
established  for  the  speedy  decision  of  small  cases  of 
debt.  Men  who  were  young  in  1882  grew  old  before 
two  of  these  three  reforms  were  undertaken.  Men  who 
are  still  young  may  not  possibly  survive  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  third.  But,  with  all  their  shortcomings, 
the  reforms  which  were  commenced  by  Peel,  and  which 
were  supplemented  by  Brougham,  were  the  first  which 
were  attempted  in  this  country  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Judicature,  and  invest  with  additional  interest  the 
period  of  progress  which  commenced  with  the  reign 
of  George  IV.* 

^  The  expression   is  Brougham's,  appeals  in  ecclesiaBtical  cases  fixm 

Sottsard,  vol.  ziv.  p.  ldS7.  the  old  Court  of  Delegates  to  tke 

*  The   phrase   is   Campbell'Sy   in  Privy  Council  (c.  92,  and  Haamri, 

Chancdlon,  Tol.  Tiii.  p.  387.  Camp-  vol.  xiv.  p.  78),  and  he  laid  ^Iowb 

bell,  however,  ^oes  on  to  say  that  m  new  rules  for  the  management  of 

1832  the  abolition  of  the  Masters  in  business   in  Chancery.      {^Htnuardt 


Chancery  'would  have  been  con-  vol.  xiv. p.  1384.)  In eonacK)ueiDee of 
sidered  as  preposterous  as  a  bill  to  the  abohtion  of  sinecures  in  Chan* 
abolish  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.'  eery  he  provided  a  salary  of  14/X)QL 


'  In  addition  to  the  reforms  which  a  year,  and  a  retiring    pensoo  cf 

have   been     related    in    the   text  5,000/.  a  year,  for  the  Chancdbr. 

Brougham,  in  1832,  introduced  and  {Ihid.,  pp.  1018,  1263.)     These  ar 

carried   a  bill  for  the  abolition   of  rangements  became  the  subject   of 

Chancery  sinecures  (2  and  3  Wm.  violent  debate. 
lY.,  c.  111.).     He  transferred  the 
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Important  as  were  the  reforms  which  were  thus    chap. 

•  XII 

introduced  into  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  ^ — r-^ 
the  alterations  which  were  made  in  the  Criminal  Code  3^« .   , 

Gnmmal 

were  equally  significant.  Throughout  his  career  at  the  Oode, 
Home  Office,  Peel  was  constantly  occupied  with  the 
work  of  improving  and  consolidating  the  Criminal 
Code.  He  found  it  with  the  punishment  of  death  pre- 
scribed for  the  gravest  and  the  lightest  crimes.  He  left 
it  with  the  punishment  of  death  reserved  only  for  the 
worst  offences.  Benefit  of  clergy  was,  indeed,  theo- 
retically offered  to  every  felon  not  expressly  excluded 
from  it ;  but  the  Statute  Book  had  excepted  almost 
every  felony  from  the  rule.  Peel  repealed  an  exception 
which  had  practically  no  meaning,^  and  at  the  same 
time  terminated  the  punishment  of  death  for  a  great 
many  offences.  When  Peel  left  office  the  chief  felonies 
for  which  death  could  be  infficted  were  murder,  or 
attempted  murder,  rape,  forgery,  coining,  highway 
robbery,  cattle-stealing,  arson,  burglary,  and  house- 
breaking.^ The  change,  which  had  thus  been  accom-  . 
plished  under  the  auspices  of  a  single  minister,  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  reforms  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
nation.  It  affords  one  of  the  many  enduring  reasons 
for  which  the  British  people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Peel.  But  the  change  was  really  due  to  broader 
reasons  than  the  wisdom  and  disposition  of  a  single 
minister.  Men  revolted  from  the  horrid  punishments 
which  their  ancestors  had  favoured.  The  pillory  had 
been  practically  abolished;*  the  stocks  had  been 
removed  from  London;  the  flogging  of  women  had 
been  forbidden ;  *  and  the  flogging  even  of  soldiers  had 

■  See  his  speech  May  18,  1827,      stealing,  returning  from  tTanisporta- 
7,  vol.  xtIL  p.  98iB.  tion,  and  some  other  offences. 


'  In   househreaking   is   also   in-  '  It   had   been   abolished  in  all 

eluded  larceny  in  a  dweUinff-hoose,  cases,  excepting  perjuiTy  by  a  Inll 

which,  technically,  was  a  different  introduced  m  lol6  by  M.  A  Taylor 

oiTeDoe.    Capital  punishment  oodd  (2r<!m«ar(^,l8tSerieevol.xxxii.p.80d.) 

also  be  inflkied  for  sacrilege,  letter-  ^  Vide  ante,  vol,  i.  p.  204. 
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CHAP,    become  the  subject  of  grave  discussion.     Good  men, 
"-  , '--  as  well  as  advanced  Radicals,  were  doubting  the  pro- 
priety of  degrading  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing him  degrading  himself.^ 

Cruel  punishments  were  becoming  unpopular,  and 
many  people  were  even  thinking  that  the  milder 
Criminal  Code  which  Peel  had  originated  was  too 
severe.  In  1832  the  Legislature  repealed  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  housebreaking,  for  horse  and  sheep 
stealing,  and  for  coining  false .  money ;  ^  the  House  of 
Commons  decided  on  abolishing  capital  punishment  in 
all  cases  of  forgery.*  The  Lords,  indeed,  reduced  the 
value  of  these  reforms.  They  insisted  on  retaining 
death  as  the  punishment  for  the  forgery  of  wills,  of 
powers  of  attorney,  and  of  transfers  of  stock.*  But 
these  changes  only  slightly  detracted  from  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  measure  which  thus  became  law.  The 
same  men  were  still  members  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament  who  had,  for  session  after  session,  thwarted 
the  wishes  of  reformers  like  Romilly  Yet  the  old  argu- 
ments which  had  been  raised  at  that  time  were  no 
longer  heard.  The  horrible  Criminal  Code,  which 
princes,  bishops,  and  judges  were  all  agreed  in  support- 
ing in  1822,  hardly  found  a  single  advocate  in  1832. 

The  kindlier  disposition  which  was  thus  gradually 
displaying  itself,  which  was  producing  a  rapid  reforma- 
tion in  manners,  and  which  was  affecting  legislation, 
was  naturally  promoted  by  the  continuance  of  peace. 
The  habitual  contemplation  of  suffering  deadens  the 
sensibilities,  and  the  kindest  hearts  cease  to  be  moved 
by  misfortune  when  inured  to  the  contemplation  of  it. 

^  See  the    debite    on    June  19,  only  by  151  votes  to  140.  (Htmtard, 

1882,  and  the  many  extracts  from  a  vol.  zvii.  p.  6d.) 

pamphlet,  A  Voice frotn  the  Ranks,  ^  2  and  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  34  and  G2 ; 

'By John  Shippe,  late  a  Lieutenant  in  and  Hanaard^  vol.  xiii.  p.  195. 

the  e7th  Foot.'^  IToiMflrrf,  vol.  xiii.p.  '  2  and  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  123;  and 

874.  In  1833  a  motion  for  the  aboli-  Hmuardf  voL  xiv.  p.  989. 

tion  of  flogging  in  the  army  was  lost  ^  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  p.  1393. 
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Humanity  had  no  chance  of  making  many  converts    chap. 
when  men's  minds  were  foil  of  ^-^^ 


Battles,  sieges,  fortune .... 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 

or  whOe  half  the  civilised  world  was  occupied  with 
inflicting  the  maximum  of  suffering  on  the  other  half. 

Yet,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  a  kinder 
feeling  was  gradually  arising.  Even  the  long  war,  and  all 
the  cruel  punishments  to  which  the  people  were  accus- 
tomed, had  not  reconciled  the  best  men  in  the  nation 
to  the  contemplation  of  pain  in  others.  Humanity  was  Cnieity  to 
showing  itself  in  the  better  treatment  of  dumb  animals  ;  "* 
and  a  certain  class  was  no  longer  tolerating  the  constant 
cruelties  daily  perpetrated  on  faithful  and  inoffensive, 
creatures.  Only  a  hundred  years  ago  the  public  opinion 
of  the  day  thought  there  was  nothing  horrible  in  pub- 
licly advertising  for  a  wretched  horse  that  had  been 
stolen  as  '  having  sores  on  his  back.'  ^  Only  fifty  years 
ago  the  horses  in  the  mail  coaches,  shifted  as  they 
broke  down  from  overwork  further  and  further  into  the 
quiet  country  districts,  were  mercilessly  flogged  through 
the  heavy  stages  till  their  overtaxed  nature  sank  under 
the  excessive  strain  laid  upon  them.  Cruelty  to  a  faith- 
ful dumb  animal  was  so  habitual  that  it  ceased  to  be 
shocking ;  and  men  fresh  from  the  bullring  or  the  cock- 
pit had  no  pity  for  a  horse.  Yet,  throughout  the  whole 
period,  a  few  humane  men  were  recognising  the  rights 
of  even  the  humblest  animals. 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-bom  companion 

An'  fellow-mortal. 

So  Bums  could  write. 

*  The    advertisement,    extracted      be  found  in  Meteyard's  Wedg^oood, 
from  the  Binninyham  Gautte,  will      vol.  i.  p.  267. 
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CHAP  Inhuman  man  !  cur^  on  thy  barb'rous  art 

XII.  And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye ; 

^      '      '  May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 

Nor  eyer  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 

Such  was  his  somewhat  exaggerated  address  to  a  sports- 
man who  had  wounded  a  hare.  '  I  was  never  quite  ai 
ease,'  wrote  Scott  in  1825,  *  when  I  had  knocked  down 
my  blackcock ;  and,  going  to  pick  him  up,  he  cast  back 
his  dying  eye  with  a  look  of  reproach.'  ^ 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  tibings,  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  Qod  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all, 

was  the  noble  appeal  of  Coleridge  for  the  kinder  treat- 
ment of  animals. 

Extracts  of  this  character  from  the  literature  of  the 
earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  be  almost 
indefinitely  multiplied.  They  abundantly  testify  to  the 
more  generous  feeling  that  was  gradually  growing  up 
among  the  best  members  of  society.  It  is  true  that 
Byron,  in  his  savage  attack  on  society,  satirised  Coleridge 
for  singing  of  the  woes  of  a  donkey,  just  as  he  merci- 
lessly abused  Isaac  Walton  for  fishing  with  a  live  firog. 
But  Byron's  denunciation  of  Coleridge's  poetry  did  not 
blunt  the  humane  tendency,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  characteristics  of  the  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, soon  after  the  accession  of  George  IV.  an  appeal 
was,  for  the  first  time,  made  to  Parliament  for  the  pro- 
tection of  dumb  animals.  The  man  who  had  the  merit 
Richard  of  Originating  this  appeal  was  Eichard  Martin,  the 
member  for  the  county  of  Galway.  Martin  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  stout-hearted  Puritans  whom 
Cromwell  quartered  on  Irish  soil.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand   acres  of   the    most    beautiful  part    of  Gbilway 

*  Lockhart'a  Scott,  p.  688. 
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were  allotted  to  Martin's  ancestor.  These  vast  posses-  chap. 
sions,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  portions  of  .  ^^'  . 
the  United  Kingdom,  gave  the  head  of  the  family  an 
almost  princely  authority  among  his  tenantry  and  depen- 
dents ;  and  recollection  ©f  the  influence  of  the  Martins 
is  still  cherished  in  a  county  where  the  family  no  longer 
holds  a  single  acre.  Martin,  passionately  fond  of  animals 
himself,  was  horrified  at  the  habitual  cruelty  practised 
towards  cattle  both  in  Ireland  and  England.  like  the 
Wanderer,  in  the  *  Excursion  ' — 

In  bis  capadous  mind  he  loved  them  all : 
Their  rights  acknowledging^  he  felt  for  all. 

He  was  old  enough  to  recollect  the  time  when,  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  the  plough  had  been  commonly 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  the  horse.^  He  could  have  seen 
in  any  street  in  London  wretched  horses,  with  sore  backs 
and  galled  shoulders,  wincing  under  the  strain  which  their 
merciless  drivers,  with  whip  and  spur,  put  upon  them. 
In  1823  Martin  persuaded  Parliament  to  pass  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  wanton  and  cruel  ill-treatment  of  horses  and 
cattle.*  The  bill  passed ;  and  Martin  desired  to  supple- 
ment it  with  another,  prohibiting  bull  baiting,  dog- 
fighting,  and  other  cruel  sports.  The  people  generally 
were  alarmed  at  the  extremes  to  which  Martin  was 
pushing  his  views.  The  prohibition  of  bull-baiting  and 
dog-fighting  seemed  to  them  logically  to  lead  to  the 
prevention  of  hunting  and  shooting.  Martin  was  told 
that  the  rich  should  not  interfere  with  the  sports  of  the 
poor  ;  and  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  introduce  his 
bill.»  In  1824, 1825,  and  1826,  Martin,  undiscouraged 
by  his  defeat,  renewed  his  efforts.  But  in  every  case 
he  was  unsuccessful.^     The  House  of  Commons  steadily 

'  ArthurYomiffB  Tow*  in  Ireland,  *  Ihii.y  toI.  x.  pp.  186,496;  xii. 

Tol.  i.  pp.  248,  2S6,  808.  1013 ;  xiii.  1264 ;  and  xiv.  662, 1302. 

*  3  Geo.  IV.,  C.71.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  great 

3  Leave  was  refused  hy  47  votes  man  to  add  that  Lord  Erskine  had,' 

to  18.     Hansard f  New   ^ries,  vol.  in  1809,  endeavoured  to  introduce 

ix.  p.  435*  a  similar  bill.    It  actually  passed  the' 
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declined  to  listen  or  attend  to  Martin's  annual  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  dumb  animals. 

Martin,  however,  was  not  discouraged  by  his  Par- 
liamentary failure.  The  Legislature  had,  at  any  rate, 
interfered  to  prevent  the  ill-treatment  of  horses  and 
cattle.  A  society  was  formed  in  London  in  1824  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  Martin  himself 
remained  in  town  during  the  autumn  of  1825  to  take 
personal  steps  to  prevent  the  ill-treatment  of  cattle. 
His  humane  efforts  were  received  with  ridicule  and  re 
proaches.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  sharing  the  views 
of  the  country,  formally  'decided  that  bulls  were  not 
cattle,  and  were  not  therefore  included  in  the  Act  of  1823.' 
Martin  was  denounced  by  almost  every  newspaper.  He 
was  branded  with  the  nickname,  by  which  he  is  still 
best  remembered,  of  '  Cruelty '  Martin.^ 

Martin  had  received  but  Httle  encouragement  either 
from  Parliament  or  from  the  press ;  yet  the  principles 
which  he  was  humanely  advocating  were  gradually 
making  way.  The  majority  of  the  pubhc,  indeed,  still 
denied  that  the  lower  animals  had  any  rights  at  all ;  but 
a  constantly  increasing  minority  was  continually  assert- 
ing that  cruelty  to  a  dumb  creature  deadened  the  sen- 
sibilities ;  and  that  the  man  who  commenced  life  by 
ill-treating  an  animal  was  likely  to  end  his  career  by 
a  murderous  assault  on  a  man.  These  arguments,  it 
so  happened,  were  subsequently  enforced  by  others  of 


Lordsytwo  peers  alone — Lord  Redee- 
daleand  Lord  Stanhope ->  oppoang  it ; 
Vut  was  thrown  out  in  the  Oommons, 
chiefly  through  the  efibrts  oiHs^ind- 
ham.  The  story  is  well  known  of  Lord 
Erakine  remonstrftting  with  a  fellow 
for  unmercifully  thrashing  a  miserable 
packhorse,  and  being  met  with  the 
answer,  '  Why,  it 's  my  own ;  mayn't 
I  use  it  as  I  please  P '  Lord  Erskine 
applied  his  own  stick  to  the  man*s 
snoulders,  replying  to  his  remon- 
strances in  the  same  words :  '  Why, 


it's  my  own;  mayn't  I  use  it  as  I 
please  r  '  JSMon,  yoL  ii.  p.  74  ;  and 
cf.  JRomiUp,  Tol.  ii.  p.  287. 

^  The  decision  of  the  Court  d 
King's  Bench  is  referred  to  in  An- 
$ard,  New  Series,  yol.  xix.  p.  1121. 
The  furious  attack  of  the  presB  upoi 
Martin  will  be  obseryed  oj  vaenStj 
turning  oyer  the  pages  of  the  Ymma 
London  newspapers  of  September 
1825.  The  CkromcU^ibe  leadiof 
Whig  newspaper  of  the  day — was 
foremost  in  the  attack. 
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a  different  character.  The  scenes  of  brutality  which 
were  disclosed  by  Peel's  Police  Committee  of  1828  did 
not  admit  of  any  alleviating  excuses.  It  was  proved 
that  it  was  a  common  custom,  in  the  East-end  of  Lon- 
don, to  turn  an  ox  into  a  street,  bait  it  into  madness,  and 
hunt  it  to  death.  It  was  proved  that  the  bear-gardens 
and  cockpits  of  Western  London  were  the  habitual 
resort  of  the  worst  classes  of  the  population.  Those 
politicians,  who  had  laughed  at  Martin's  arguments  on 
the  rights  of  dumb  animals,  could  not  close  their  ears 
to  an  appeal  for  preserving  the  peace  of  London.  An 
Act  was  passed  in  1833  which  made  it  illegal  to  drive 
any  ox  or  cattle,  to  bait  any  bull,  bear,  badger,  or  other 
animal,  or  to  fight  cocks,  within  five  miles  of  Temple 
Bar.  The  law  which  was  thus  made  was  two  years 
afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  country ;  and  the 
cruel  sports  in  which  previous  generations  had  indulged 
were  everywhere  put  down.^ 

The  prohibition  of  these  sports  forms,  in  its  way,  as 
remarkable  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  British  nation 
as  the  passage  of  the  Beform  Bill  or  the  emancipation 
of  the  Boman  Catholics.  It  was  an  evidence  of  a  deter- 
mination to  put  down  the  barbarous  customs  which  had 
been  fashionable  in  the '  good  old  times  when  Oeorge  the 
Third  was  king.'  But  the  sports  which  were  thus  pro- 
hibited did  not  all  immediately  cease.  Bull-baiting, 
indeed,  from  its  nature  was  capable  of  immediate  sup- 


CHAp. 
Xtl. 


Vi    m 


>  The  Act  of  1883  was  the  8rd  & 
4Ui  WillUm  rV.,  c.  19.  See  especially 
aeetkm  38.  The  clause  was  intro- 
duced hy  Pease^  and  opposed  by  the 
CKyTemment.  {Saiwardf  toI.  xyii. 
p.  1067.)  The  Act  of  1836  was  the 
5di  and  dth  William  IV.,  c.  59.  It 
may  benecessary  to  remind  the  present 
seneimtioii  that  biill-baitin|f  was  a 
diffBrent  sport  from  ox-driving.  In 
lynlMaitii^  the  bull  was  secured  in 
the  bulfain}?,  and  dog  after  dog-  was 
sent  at  him.    In  ox-driring  an  ox, 


Ssrhaps  on  its  road  to  market,  was 
riven  into  a  8id»«treet  and  baited 
by  the  population  till  it  was  killed : 

'The  frightened  beast  ran  through 
the  town. 
All  followed :  boy  and  dad, 
Bulldog,  parson,  shopman,  down ; 
The     puolicans   rushed    from   the 
Grown.  [down  I" 

"  Halloa !  hamstring  him  I  cut  him 
They  drore  the  poor  ox  mad.' 

Ooleridge^s  SibyUine  Leav$9, 
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CHAP,  pression.  A  public  spectacle,  in  a  crowded  neighboui- 
^^ — r— '  hood,  in  the  open  air,  necessarily  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  police.  Ox-driving  was  with  more  difficulty  put 
down.  An  ox  could  at  any  moment  be  separated  from  a 
herd  on  its  way  to  market ;  and,  when  once  the  infuriated 
beast  was  let  loose  in  a  town,  the  sport  could  only  cease 
with  its  capture  or  death.  It  required,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  interference  of  the  military  before  this 
brutal  practice  finally  ceased.  Cock-fighting,  being  con- 
ducted under  cover,  in  private  premises,  was  stopped 
with  even  more  difficulty.  Men  in  a  high  rank  of  hfe 
were  not  ashamed  to  ask  their  friends  to  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call '  poultry  shows ; '  and  a  main  of  cocks  was 
fought  almost  pubUcly  in  London  nearly  twenty  years 
after  cock-fighting  had  been  declared  illegal. 

Brutal  sports  had  been  openly  defended  in  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  their  suppression  would  lo- 
gically lead  to  the  prohibition  of  shooting  and  hunting. 
Afiraid  of  any  interference  with  their  own  sports,  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  rallied  in  defence  of  the  sports  of  the 
The  Game  poor.  Their  efforts  were  vain.  The  Game  Laws  were 
reconstituted  before  even  buU-baiting  or  cattle-driving 
was  put  down.  Cruel  sports  were  suppressed  by  a 
reformed  ParUament.  The  Game  Laws  were  remodelled 
by  an  unreformed  Legislature. 

Up  to  1831  the  Game  Laws  continued  unreformed. 
No  one  who  was  not  a  qualified  person  was  at  Uberty  to 
kill  game ;  no  one,  whether  he  were  qualified  or  not, 
was  at  liberty  to  sell  game.  The  younger  son  of  a 
gentlenian  with  20,000/.  a  year  was  not  qualified  to  kill 
game.  The  king's  younger  sons,  if  they  did  not  happen 
to  possess  a  qualification,  were  not  entitled  to  kill 
game ;  and  the  most  distinguished  foreign  diplomatists 
could,  under  no  possibility,  go  out  shooting.  There  was, 
indeed,  one  method  by  which  the  law  could  be  evaded. 
The  bad  statute  of  a  bad   Parliament,^  which  origi- 

'  The  obnoxious  statute  was  the  22nd  and  23rd  Charles  U.,  c.  25. 
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nated  the  odious  system,  enabled  lords  of  the  inanor  chap. 
not  under  the  degree  of  esquire  to  appoint  gamekeepers 
in  their  respective  manors  ;  and  the  gamekeepers  were 
entitled  not  only  to  preserve  but  dso  to  kill  game. 
Country  gentlemen  who  were  desirous  of  doing  a  neigh- 
bour a  good  turn  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  a 
'  deputation '  as  a  gamekeeper ;  and  instances  may  be 
found  in  which  even  the  curate  of  a  parish  thus  obtained 
a  legal  light  to  go  out  shooting.^ 

Game,  then,  could  only  legally  be  shot  by  the 
limited  number  of  persons  who  possessed  certain  quali- 
fications. Game  could  not  legally  be  sold  by  any  person 
whatever.  The  law,  when  it  was  originally  made,  was 
not,  probably,  very  burdensome.  There  were  no  means 
of  rapid  transport  available,  and  a  perishable  commodity 
like  game  could  not  be  carried  for  any  long  distance. 
In  remote  districts  people  only  preserved  as  much  game 
as  they  required  for  their  own  table;  and,  so  little 
anxiety  had  they  to  increase  the  number,  that  pheasants' 
^s  were  considered  a  favourite  food.^  Improved  roads 
and  fast  coaches  made  it  possible  to  convey  game  long 
distances.  The  luxurious  habits  of  a  wealthy  gene- 
ration created  a  demand  for  game;  and,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,^  game  was,  in  consequence,  regularly  sold. 
The  sale  was  encouraged  by  a  further  anomaly  in  the 
law.    A  man  who  sold  game  was  liable  to   a  penalty ; 


^  Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Boiv 
bae  fiumly,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Cornish,  of  pMizance,  is  a  letter, 
dated  12th  January,  1750-61,  from 
Qeoige  Borlase  to  Lieat.-General 
Onslow,  M.P. :  'Mr.  Penneck  has 
hem  with  me,  times  out  of  number, 
for  a  deputaooh  as  gamekeeper ;  and, 
as  you  can  app<nnt  hut  one,  and  the 
tbmg  is  oiiitD  out  of  my  way,  I  wish 
you  would  execute  the  enclosed,  and 
•end  me  that  I  may  get  him  enrolled 
at  the  Sessions  to  make  hun  easy.' 
lir.  Penneck,  who  thus  qualified 
himself  for  shooting,  was  the  curate 


of  Penzance  1 

'  '  Law,  in  his  Serioiu  Calif  says 
of  Succus,  one  of  his  creations,  that 
he  is  very  loyal.  *  Nothing  could  put 
rebellious  thoughts  into  his  head 
unless  he  should  Hve  to  see  a  pro- 
clamation against  eating  pheasants* 
eggs.'    Law's  Works,  toI.  it.  p.  200. 

J  Peel,  on  the  llth  March,  1824, 
said  there  had  not  been  a  conviction 
for  five  years  for  selling  game  in 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  Qla^w,  and 
only  four  convictions  in  Manches- 
ter. Hansard t  New  Series,  vol.  x. 
p.  916. 
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^^i^'  ^^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  bought  game  was  liable  to  no  penalty 
-  '  ""  whatever.  The  distinction  was  so  absurd  that  an 
attempt  was  made,  at  an  early  period  of  the  present 
century,  to  remove  it.  A  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1816,  proposed  that  game  should  be 
the  property  of  the  landowner  on  whose  land  it  was 
found.^  Bankes,  in  1818,  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  purchase  of  game.  The  bill  was  supported  by  men 
Uke  Eomilly,  who  objected  to  the  Game  Laws,  but  who 
objected  still  more  to  a  legislative  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor.  Thus  supported  the  bill  became  law.' 
An  unfortunate  householder  who  bought  a  brace  of 
partridges  for  his  dinner  was  thenceforward  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  lOL 

Such  a  law  could  not,  by  any  possibiUty,  remain 
unquestioned  for  any  lengthened  period.  Thousands  of 
persons  were  desirous  of  buying  game.  Grame  was 
habitually  sold ;  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  constant 
infraction  of  the  law ;  and  the  most  respectable  classes 
of  the  community  habitually  and  openly  bought  game 
in  defiance,  or  perhaps  in  ignorance,  of  the  statute  of 
1818.  Even  the  most  advanced  Tories,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  liberty  of  the  subject  for  the  life  of  a  pheasant, 
could  not  be  contented  with  a  system  which  imposed 
no  discouragement  on  the  poacher ;  Liberal  politicians, 
opposed  to  harsh  and  unnecessary  laws,  were  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  it.  From  1824  to  1831,  when 
the  system  was  finally  terminated,  attempts  were  an- 
nually made  in  Parliament  to  amend  it.  Two  men,  of 
different  opinions,  attempted  to  originate  a  better  code. 
Stuart  Wortleywas  a  Yorkshire  magnate,  whose  mo- 
derate views,  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage, 
made  him  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  waverera. 

^  The  report  wiU  be    found  in  on  it  will  be  found  in  jinn^  Jte., 

Ann,  Reg.,  1816,  Ohron.,  p.  443.  1818,  Hist.,  p.  133.      Of.   RomnSf, 

'  The  Act  ia  58th  Geo.  III.,  c.  vol.  iii.  p.  345. 
IxxT.     An  abstract  of  the  debates 


J 
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liord  Salisbury,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Tory  peer,  pre-     chap, 
pared  to  regard  the  questions  of  the  day  from  an  exclu-  — r-^ 
sively  Tory  standpoint.   Stuart  Wortley  desired  to  allow 
every  landlord  to  permit  anyone  to  shoot  on  his  own  land, 
and  to  remove  the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  game. 
Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  to  allow  quali- 
fied persons  to  sell  game  to  licensed  dealers.  Stuart  Wort- 
ley's  bill  passed  the  Commons  in  1825,  and  was  thrown 
out  in  the  Lords.     Lord  Salisbury's  alternative  passed 
the  Lords  in  1828,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons* 
Years  were  apparently  likely  to   elapse  before   these 
differences  were  composed,  and  the  Game  Laws,  a  dying 
relic  of  the  *  good  old  times,'  were  formally  abolished.* 
This  result  might  have  actually  occurred  if  the  sub- 
ject had  not  been   entrusted   to   stronger  and   better 
management   than  that  of  Stuart  Wortley  and  Lord 
Salisbury.     In  1830,  Althorp,  who  had  just  succeeded 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons,  introduced  a  measure 
on  the  subject.     A  country  gentleman,  intensely  fond  of 
field  sports,*  could  enunciate  a  liberal  game  code  with- 
out arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  country  gentlemen. 
Althorp  desired  to  repeal  the  absurd  qualification  which 
prevented  nearly  everyone,  who  was  not  either  a  land- 
owner or  his  heir-apparent,  from  going  out  shooting. 
He  wished  to  upset  the  absurd  law  which  forbade  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  game.     Instead  of  these  restric- 
tions he  proposed  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  kill 
game,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  sell  game, 
without  a  license  from  the  Inland  Revenue  Department. 
The  bill  which  he  thus  introduced   was   lost  by  the 

'  The  debates  on  Stuart  Wortle/B      peerage  as  Lord  Whamdiffe.    Lord 
iU  will  be  found  in  Hansard.  New      WhamcUfie  introduced  hia  own  InU 


HU  will  be  found  in  Hansard,  New 

,  vol.  X.  pp.  902,  928 ;  xi.  9 ;      again  in  1828.    Ihid.,  vol.  xix.  p. 


ziii.  453.   Tboee  on  Lord  Salisbury's  1690. 

bill  in  Md,,  voL  xvii.  pp.  980, 1302 ;  *  Lord  Althorp's  love  of  hunting 

xviii.  3fi9 ;  and  xix.  606.    Lord  Sa-  requires  no  proof.    For  his  fondness 

lisbiiXT*s  chief  opponent  was  Stuart  for  shooting  see,  inter  alia^  Spencmr^ 

Wortley,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  p.  147. 

VOL.  in.  h' 
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CHAP,  dissolution  of  1831.  Brought,  immediately  afterwards, 
^  ^^^'  _ .  into  the  new  Parliament,  time  was  found  amidst  the 
discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill  to  pass  it  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons,  and  to  send  it  to  the 
peers.  The  peers  showed  a  little  more  wisdom  than 
Charles  X.  had  displayed  a  year  before.  It  is  said  that 
the  King  of  France,  passing  a  night  at  Bambouillet, 
in  his  flight  from  Paris,  was  horrified  at  his  G-ardes  du 
Corps  scattering  through  his  park  and  killing  his  phea- 
sants. '  Ce  fut  une  des  plus  vives  douleurs  de  Charles  1 
.  .  .  .  Le  chasseur  se  retrouvait  presque  inconsolabk 
dans  le  roi  r^sign^.'  ^  The  peers  did  not  make  the  same 
mistake.  They  were  so  zealous  against  Reform  that  the? 
gave  up  their  game.  Intent  on  defeating  the  Reform 
Bill,  they  did  not  venture  to  widen  the  inevitable  bread 
between  the  Commons  and  themselves  by  rejectbg 
Althorp's  bill.  The  Game  BiU  in  consequence  was  per- 
mitted to  become  law,*  and  one  more  remnant  of  an 
antiquated  system  was  thus  abolished. 

The  reform  of  the  Game  Laws  struck  a  fresh  blow 
at  the  privileges  of  the  country  gentlemen.  They  couH 
no  longer  boast  that  they  had  the  exclusive  right  t^ 
kill  game.  It  so  happened  that  they  were  deprived  of 
another  antiquated  privilege  at  about  the  same  time. 
They  were  no  longer  allowed  the  exclusive  right  to 
defraud  their  creditors.  Romilly  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  Legislature  to  subject  freehoU 
estates  to  the  payment  of  simple  contract  debts  ; '  and 
Althorp,  who  had  the  honesty  to  make  a  similar  pro- 
posal, had  the  mortification  to  find  that  even  Liberal 
peers  *  were  opposed  to  the  removal  of  *  one  of  the 
few  feudal  privileges  that  remained  to  the  landed 
aristocracy.'     The  coxmtry  gentlemen  were,  in  conse- 

^  LMiitoire  de  dix  Ans,  vol.  L  p.  Hiamard,  Third  Series,  toL   iL  jf- 

403.  694-eOl ;  V.  906 ;  tI  1083;  to.  1» 

«  The  Act  is  the  Ist  and  2nd  Wm.  »  Romilly,  vol.  iii.  p.  252. 

IV.,  c.  32.    The  debates  on  it  are  in  *  Spencer ,  p.  186. 
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quence,  enabled  to  retain  their   singular  position   for    ^S^' 
another    dozen    years.     The   extraordinary  alteration,   — .— 
however,  which  was  gradually  eflfected  in  the  views  of 
politicians  proved  fatal  to  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  landed  classes.     In  1830  an  Act  was  passed  render- 
ing the  inheritor  of  any  property  who  sold  his  estate 
liable  to  the  debts  upon  it  to  the   fiill  value  of  the  Real  pro- 
realty  which  he  sold.     In  1833  a  short  Act  of  a  single  Fi^bie  to  * 
section  subjected  real  estate  to  the  payment  of  simple  ^™gj^ 
contract  debts.     Thus  one  of  the   first  acts  of  a  re-  debts, 
formed   Legislature  was  the  repeal  of  an  indefensible 
provision.     The  landed  classes  were  no  longer  allowed 
an  exceptional  privilege ;  and  the  reform  which  had 
been  rejected  when  it  was  proposed  by  Romilly  was 
carried  at  the  instance  of  Romilly's  son.^ 

Changes  of  this  character  naturally  altered  the  Thede- 
position  of  the  landed  classes.  At  the  commencement  power  of 
of  the  century  they  had  stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  ^^JjJJ**** 
their  fellow-countrymen,  proud  of  their  position,  proud 
of  their  power,  proud  of  their  privileges.  A  man  who 
was  neither  a  landowner  nor  related  to  a  landowner 
could  hardly  claim  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  could  hardly 
hope  to  claim  admission  to  the  society  of  gentlemen. 
Before  a  third  of  the  century  was  over  the  landowner's 
position  was  altered  ;  his  power  was  gone,  his  privileges 
were  abolished.  His  order  had  been  worsted  in  the  great 
struggle  for  existence  by  other  and  newer  ranks  of 
society ;  and  men  like  Sir  Compton  Delaval,  with  pedi- 
grees as  long  as  a  Welshman's,  were  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  pretend  that  they  were  '  proud  to  rank '  sons 
of  tradespeople,  like  *  Mr*  Avenel,  amongst  the  gentle- 

^  The  Act  of  1830  18  the  11th  thing.  (See  sections  6  and  7.)  The 
Geo.  IV.  and  Ist  William  IV.,  c.  47.  Act  of  1833  was  the  Srd  and  4th 
It  was  a  complicated  statute.  The  William  IV. ,  c.  104.  It  was  Intro- 
inheritor  to  the  real  estate  was  duced  bjBomilly's  son,  John,  the 
able  to  plead  *  riens  by  descent/  and  first  Lord  Romilly.  (Hamardf  voL 
a  complicated  issue  had  to  be  tried  xvii.  p.  369 ;  and  vol.  xyiii.  .p. 
before   the   creditor  received  any-  106.) 
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men  of  the  county.'^  The  change  which  was  thus 
effected  was,  in  its  way,  as  remarkable  as  the  more 
evident  and  better  known  reforms  which  were  accom- 
pUshed  during  the  same  period.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  poUtical  revolution  of  1832  without 
noticing  the  social  revolution  which  preceded  and 
occasioned  it. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  landed 
gentlemen  formed  the  only  persons  whose  privil^es 
were  destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  the  first  thirty- 
three  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the 
contrary,  monopolies  of  every  kind  and  of  every 
character  were  questioned,  and,  in  some  instances, 
terminated.  The  Church  was  compelled  to  admit  Bo- 
man  CathoUcs  and  Dissenters  to  the  offices  which  h^ 
own  children  had  previously  monopolised.  The  trading 
classes  were  forced  to  allow  foreign  vessels  to  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  British  commerce.  Foreign  silk 
and  other  foreign  goods  were  no  longer  excluded  from 
British  markets.  A  generation  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Adam  Smith  objected  to  the  necessities  of 
the  many  being  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  the 
prosperity  of  the  few ;  and  the  principles  of  free  trade 
were,  in  consequence,  enforced  in  almost  every  rank 
of  life.  One  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  this 
fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  alteration  of  the  dramatic 
laws.  Even  in  so  subsidiary  a  matter  as  the  regulation 
of  the  Stage  the  growing  preference  for  free  trade 
principles  proved  too  strong  for  the  dying  system  of 
protection. 

It  would  be  improper  to  attempt  any  elaborate 
history  of  the  British  I>rama  in  a  work  devoted  to  the 
annals  of  the  nineteenth  century.     But  it  may,  perhaps, 


^  See  the  8cene  in  the  19th  chap- 
ter of  Lytton's  My  Novel.  The 
words  in  the  text  are  Sir  Oomptoa 


BeUyal's    own,   on  propodng  Ur. 
Ayenel's  health. 
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be  necessary  to  remind  the  present  generation  that,  fifty     chap. 
years  ago,  the  legitimate  drama  could  only  legally  be  >,^!^,. 
performed  in  two  theatres  in  Westminster;  and  that 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  no  play  could 
legally  be  acted  in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain. 
Monopoly  in  the  drama  dates  from  the  bad  reign   of 
Charles  11.     Two  theatrical   companies  were  licensed 
in  London  soon  after  the  Kestoration ;  but  these  com- 
panies   were   united  in   1682,   and  became  known  as 
The  Theatre  Eoyal  Drury  Lane.     For  thirteen  years 
Dniry  Lane  was  the  only  theatre  in  London.     Li  1695 
a  patent  was  granted  to  a  rival  company,  established 
originally  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  migrated  to 
Covent  Garden  in  1733.^     Other  theatres  were  gradually 
opened  during  the  eighteenth  century.    But  the  patents 
of  the  two  Eoyal  theatres  secured  them  a  monopoly  in 
the  representation  of  the  legitimate  drama :  they  were 
constantly  described  as  *  the  houses,'  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  minor  theatres. 

The  town  resorts  to  either  house, 
To  praise  the  rival  Lears, 

wrote  the  author  of  the  epigram  on  Qarrick. 

Next  came  the  Treasurer  of  either  house, 

wrote  Churchill,  in  the  '  Eosciad.' 

The  patents  of  the  two  Royal  theatres  gave  them  a 
monopoly  in  the  performance  of  the  legitimate  drama. 
But  the  Crown  was  enabled  to  license  other  theatres 
for  the  performance  of  *  interludes,'  or  farces,  and  other 
pieces.  Restricted  from  performing  the  legitimate 
drama,  the  minor  theatres  were  necessarily  compelled 
to  rely  on  other  sources  of  attraction.  In  an  age  of 
unbridled  license  objects  of  attraction  assumed  a  cha- 
racter which  shocked  the  moral  portion  of  the  com- 
munity.    Grossly  immoral  plays   were  placed  on  the 

^  Bnrydopadia  Britannica,  ad  verb,  *  Drama/  vol.  vii.  p.  434. 
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CHAP,  stage,  and  the  profanity  and  obscenity  of  the  theatre^ 
^^  .  became  more  and  more  objectionable.  Profanity 
and  obecenity  were,  perhaps,  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  reaction  against  the  severe  asceticism  on  which 
the  Puritans  had  insisted.  But  they  became  possible 
because,  with  the  reopening  of  the  playhouses,  the  con- 
trol which  had  been  previously  exercised  over  them 
was  practically  removed.  In  Tudor  and  Stuart  times 
a  high  official  in  the  Court,  the  Abbot  of  Misrule — to 
quote  his  original  name — or  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
as  he  was  ultimately  called,  was  empowered  to  ex^*cise 
a  complete  control  over  the  license  of  the  Stage.  Ait^ 
the  Restoration  the  Master  of  the  Revels  endeavoured 
to  resume  his  former  authority;  but  he  received  no 
support  from  the  Court.  With  a  short  exception  in 
the  reign  of  William  m.,  the  players  were  practically 
freed  from  all  control ;  and,  in  the  commencement  oi 
George  the  First's  reign,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Steele, 
Gibber,  and  Booth  wliich  exempted  their  plays  from 
the  revision  of  any  official. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  sober-minded 
portion  of  the  nation  would  tolerate  with  patience 
the  unrestricted  license  which  disgraced  the  Stage 
Attempts  were  occasionally  made  to  introduce  some 
sort  of  control  into  the  theatre.  At  length,  in  1735, 
Sir  John  Barnard,  a  member  of  character  and  position, 
brought  a  bill  into  Parliament  '  to  restrain  the  number 
of  playhouses  for  the  playing  of  interludes.'  Walpole, 
who  was  minister  at  the  time,  persuaded  the  House  to 
engraft  a  clause  on  the  bill  empowering  the  Lord  Cham* 
berlain  to  license  plays,  and  to  exercise  the  authority  of 
the  Master  of  the  Revels.  The  clause  was  agreed  to ; 
but  Barnard,  objecting  to  any  increase  in  the  authority 
of  the  Chamberlain,  withdrew  his  bill.  The  theatrei^ 
were,  in  consequence,  permitted  to  go  on  producing 
their  scenes  of  indecency  and  profanity  without  any 
check  being  placed  on  them. 
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The  failure  of  Parliament  to  apply  any  effectual  chap. 
remedy  to  the  license  of  the  Stage  encouraged  dra-  .-^P,^ 
matists  and  actors  to  persevere  in  the  course  which 
was,  unfortunately,  filling  the  theatres.  Fielding,  in 
particular,  exceeded  his  other  contemporaries  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  ridiculed  all  that  was  respect- 
able in  society.  *  Religion,  laws,  government,  priests, 
judges,  and  ministers '  were  satirised  in  ^  Fasquin ' ;  and 
the  necessity  for  some  control  became  plainer  than 
ever  after  this  exhibition  of  unrestricted  license.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  '  Fasquin,'  Fielding  wrote, 
and  offered  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Goodman's  Fields 
Theatre,  a  farce  called  *The  Golden  Bump.'  *The 
Golden  Bump '  was  too  plain-spoken  even  for  the  then 
manager  of  a  theatre.  The  manager  of  the  Goodman's 
Fields  Theatre  gave  up  the  manuscript  to  Walpole. 
Walpole  showed  it  privately  to  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  They  promised  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  license  of  the  Stage,  and  Wal-* 
pole  accordingly  introduced  the  measure  which  is  known 
in  history  as  the  Playhouse  Bill. 

The  Playhouse  Bill  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
legislation  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  measure 
for  the  r^ulation  of  playhouses.  But  it  is  called  *  An 
Act  to  amend  an  Act  for  reducing  the  laws  relating  to 
rogues  and  vagabonds  into  one  Act  of  ParUament.'  In 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  considered  a  sign  of 
'prudence'  in  a  minister  to  throw  opposition  off  its 
guard  by  an  inaccurate  description  of  a  measure.  In 
olden  times  unlicensed  players  had  been  dealt  with  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds.  It  had  only  recently  been 
decided  that  a  player  who  happened  to  be  a  house- 
holder did  not  come  within  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  was, 
therefore,  subject  to  no  law  whatever.  Walpole,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  prohibit  all  theatrical  performances 
except  those  which  were  under  letters  patent  from  the 
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CHAP.    Crown,  or  which  were  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chaniber- 


xir. 


^  lain,  and  to  allow  the  representation  of  no  new  play 
without  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  leave.  Persons  offend- 
ing against  the  first  part  of  the  Act  who  had  no  legal 
settlement  were  to  be  treated  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
Persons  who  had  a  legal  settlement  offending  against 
the  first  part  of  the  Act,  and  all  persons  placing  un- 
licensed plays  on  the  stage,  were  subjected  to  a  penalty 
of  50/.  So  far  Walpole  himself  was  willing  to  go. 
Barnard,  reverting  to  the  proposal  which  he  had  made 
two  years  before,  wished  to  go  further.  He  persuaded 
the  House  to  add  a  clause  to  the  bill  prohibiting  the 
MonopoTy  licensing  of  any  theatre  except  within  the  limits  of  West- 
10  the  minster,  or  in  any  place  in  which  the  king  happened 
to  be  residing.^  Sir  John  Barnard's  amendment  com- 
pletely altered  the  character  of  Walpole's  measure. 
Walpole  had  simply  proposed  to  introduce  order  and 
decency  into  the  theatres.  Barnard  had  effectuaUv 
restricted  the  number  of  playhouses.  No  one  who  was 
not  within  reach  of  Westminster,  or  of  some  place  at 
which  the  Crown  was  temporarily  residing,  had  any 
expectation  of  seeing  a  drama.  Such  a  result  was 
barely  tolerable  in  the  melancholy  atmosphere  of  Puri- 
tan England :  it  was  intolerable  to  the  contented  Eng- 
land of  the  eighteenth  century.  Edinburgh,  Newcastle, 
Kingston,  Bath,  York,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Chester,  Margate,  and  Glasgow  all  applied  to 
Parliament  for  leave  to  open  theatres.  Many  other 
places,  which  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  obtaining 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  urged  in  other 
ways  their  claims  for  a  similar  relaxation  of  the  law. 
The  law  was  soon  relaxed.     In  1742  the  magistrate 

^  The  best  short  account  of  the  an  interesting  account  of  the  Dnnuu 

Playhouse   Bill  ie  in  Coxe's  Sir  R,  But  Mr.  Leoky  fails  to  distingukii 

WalpoUf  vol.  i.  pp.   510-618.    Of.  between  the  policy  of  Walpole  and 

Lecky's  JERitory  if  the  Eighteenth  Barnard.    The    Playhouse    Bill  is 

Century f  vol.  i.  p.  ^8,  where  there  is  10th  Geo.  II.,  c.  28. 
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■^ere  empowered  to  open  any  house  in  the  metropolis' for  chap. 
dancing,  music,  or  other  public  entertainment.^  But  the  .■■'^^'-. 
license  did  not  extend  to  dramatic  performances.  At 
last,  in  1788,  the  Legislature  authorised  the  magistrates 
in  quarter  sessions  to  license  for  limited  periods  any 
theatre  more  than  twenty  miles  from  London,  or  more 
than  eight  miles  from  a  licensed  theatre,  for  the  per- 
formance of  plays  performed  in  the  two  patent  theatres 
in  Westminster.^ 

The  Act  of  George  11.  had  closed  the  theatres. 
The  Act  of  George  m.  had  partially  reopened 
the  country  playhouses.  Li  London,  however,  no 
such  relaxation  was  allowed.  The  old  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  which  had  committed  the  particular 
offence  of  placing  '  Fasquin '  on  the  stage,  was  closed  ; 
and  Londoners  who  desired  to  see  a  play  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  the  two  patent  theatres  in 
Brury  Lane  and  Co  vent  Garden.  The  law,  however, 
which  was  thus  made  was  never  enforced  very  strictly. 
The  players  resorted  to  many  devices  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  it.  Foote  *  reopened  the  Haymarket  under 
the  pretence  of  giving  tea  to  his  friends. 

Shuter  keeps  open  house  at  Southwark  fitir. 
And  hopes  the  friends  of  humour  will  be  there ; 
In  Smithfieldy  Yates  prepares  the  rival  treat 
For  those  who  laughter  love,  instead  of  meat ; 
Foote,  at  Old  House — for  even  Foote  will  be, 
In  self-^ioneeit,  an  actor — ^bribes  with  tea ; 
Which  Wilkinson,  at  second-hand,  receives, 
And  at  the  New  pours  water  on  the  leaves. 

Thus  dramatic  performances  in  London,  except  at 
the  patent  theatres,  could  only  take  place  with  a  Cham- 
berlam's  license,  and  the  Chamberlain's  license  could  only 

'  26  George  IL,  c.  36.  Bex  v.  KetMe. 

'  28  Geo.  IIL,  c.  SO.     Bat  cf.  *  Foote  regained  his  license  after 

^  T.  Nmile,  Bam.  &  Adolph.  an  accident  which  he  had  the  il^ 

'^portS)  i.  489.    The  case  is  m-  luck  or  good  fortune  to  experience 

Mcuatelj  cited  in   Tomlins's  Za%p  when  hunting.  Knight^s  Zom^on,  vol. 

•ttcf.  {ad  verb.    'Playhouses'),  as  v.  p.  286. 
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CHAP,  authorise  the  playing  of  '  burlettas.'  An  elastic  mesn- 
.  ing  was,  indeed,  attached  to  the  word  '  burlettas.'  It 
was  argued  that  any  piece  accompanied  with  music  be- 
came a  burletta ;  and  it  was  stated  that  even  ^  Othdlo' 
had  been  performed,  a  musician  striking  occasionally  a 
chord  on  a  piano  to  keep  the  performance  ¥dtliin  the 
law.*  The  Playhouse  Act  was,  in  fact,  only  tolerable 
because  it  was  not  obeyed.  In  1832,  however,  a  very 
strong  probability  arose  that  the  law  would  be  enforced. 
Four  years  before,  the  manager  of  the  Cobourg  Theatre, 
in  London,  was  fined  100/.  for  playing  ^Richard  the 
Third.*  ^  The  lessee  of  a  theatre  in  Manchester  was 
summoned  and  convicted  for  playing  the  ^  Barbiere  di 
Seviglia'  without  a  license;  and  the  conviction  was 
confirmed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.'  About  Uie 
same  time  the  case  of  one  of  the  two  patent  theatra, 
which  was  in  a  bankrupt  condition,  came  before  Uie 
Court  of  Chancery ;  and  the  Chancellor  formally  decided 
that  the  minor  theatres  were  infringing  the  patent 
rights  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.*  Thae 
decisions  made  it  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  the 
monopolies  of  the  patent  theatres.  Everyone,  however, 
who  was  interested  in  the  drama  was  desirous  of  ter- 
minating these  monopolies.  Monopoly  had,  as  usual, 
failed  to  eflTect  its  real  objects ;  and  the  stage  which  had 
been  graced  by  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Siddons  was  commonly 
occupied  with  jugglers  and  wild  beasts.  Everyone,  in 
short,  who  wished  to  see  Shakespeare  acted  was  com- 
pelled by  law  to  go  either  to  Drury  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden ;  and  the  managers  of  these  theatres,  instead  of 
preparing  a  regular  play,  gave  their  audiences  a  coupk 
of  lions  and  a  diorama.* 

»  Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  xiii.  vol.  ij>.  489. 

P-  2^4*  «  JSanmrd,  vol.  ziii.  pp.  248,  353L 

»  Ann.  Reg.,  1828,  Chron.,  p.  100.  *  Ibid,,  p.  241 ;  and  cf.  Ann,BMf 

»  Rex  V.  NemtU,  Bar.  &  Adolpk.,  1881,  Ohron.,p.  164, 
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Such  had  been  the  results  of  a  monopoly  in  the  chap, 
playhouse.  Before  the  session  of  1832  was  over  the  — ^-1— 
monopoly  had  been  attacked  by  a  young  man  who  had 
abeady  acquired  some  distinction  in  the  world,  p,nd  who 
ultimately  obtained  a  still  higher  reputation.  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer  was  the  eldest  son  of  General  Bulwer.  Edward 
His  mother,  Miss  Lytton,  was  the  heiress  to  Knebworth,  buIw. 
an  estate  in  Hertfordshire.  Bulwer  was  born  in  1805, 
and  displayed  a  precocious  ability  which  induced  him 
to  turn  author  in  his  teens.  His  first  ambitious  work, 
after  he  attained  years  of  discretion,  was  not  successful. 
The  morals  of '  Falkland,'  as  the  book  was  called,  did 
not  commend  it  to  sober-minded  people.  The  book 
was  forgotten  ;  and  Bulwer,  recovering  from  his  disap- 
pointment, threw  himself  into  '  Pelham.'  '  Pelham'  is  by 
no  means  the  best  of  its  author's  works.  But  its  faults 
are  essentially  the  faults  into  which  it  is  only  natural 
for  a  very  clever  and  precocious  young  author  to  fall.  Its 
characters  do  not  talk  the  language  of  ordinary  society, 
or  read  the  books  which  are  read  by  ordinary  men. 
Vincent  rolls  on  the  sofa  with  *  Plato '  instead  of  a  novel 
in  his  hand  ;  criticises  Schlegel,  refers  approvingly  to 
'Mimnermus,'  compares  Byron  with  the  oracle  of  Do- 
dona,  and  anticipates  for  himself  the  career  of  Halifax.* 
It  is  easy  to  excuse  the  bewildered  '  reader '  who,  after 
glancing  at  such  extravagant  dialogue,  condemned  the 
book.  But  the  extravagances  of '  Pelham,'  and  even  the 
tone  of  indifference  to  morality  which  pervades  it,  were 
compensated  by  the  skill  with  which  its  characters  were 
portrayed,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  narrative.  *  Pelham  ' 
rapidly  gained  the  favour  of  the  reading  public,  and 
Edward  Bulwer  found  himself  a  lion  in  society.  It 
was  natural  for  a  clever  young  man  to  seek,  and  obtain, 
admission  into  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  equally  natural  for  the  author  of  *  Pelham '  to  desire 

^  Fdham,  chap,  xliii. 
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CHAP,  to  connect  himself  Avith  the  Liberal  or  Whig  partj. 
_^'  .  Edward  Bulwer  was  introduced  to  the  Whig  leaders, 
and,  at  the  general  election  of  1831,  became  the  Whig 
member  for  St  Ives.  In  1832,  speaking  almost  as  a 
new  member,  he  attacked  the  monopolies  of  the  patent 
theatres.* 

Bulwer  had  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  his  point. 
Stout  Tories,  indeed,  like  Wetherell,  still  clung  despe- 
rately to  the  dying  system  of  protection,  and  resisted 
a  motion  which  assailed  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
and  the  monopolies  of  patentees.  But  Wetherell's 
arguments  obtained  little  support  in  the  enthusiastic 
House  of  Commons  elected  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Grey.  A  select  committee  was  appointed  on  Bulwer's 
motion,^  and  agreed,  before  the  close  of  the  session,  on  a 
report.  The  committee  thought  *  that  the  monopolies 
of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  had  *  neither  pre- 
served the  dignity  of  the  drama '  nor  *  been  of  direct 
advantage '  to  the  monopolists  themselves.  The  number 
of  playhouses,  in  the  committee's  opinion,  should  depend 
on  the  demand  for  theatrical  entertainments,  and  the 
principle  of  free  trade  should  be  introduced  into  the 
department  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Some  years  elapsed  before  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  acted  on.*  Parliament,  in  the  interval,  had 
other  work  to  accompUsh  than  the  regulation  of  play- 
houses. But  the  committee's  report,  nevertheless,  forms 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  change  which  was  graduaUy 
occurring  in  the  pubUc  opinion  of  the  day.  The  in- 
creasing distrust  for  monopolies,  and  the  growing  prefer- 
ence for  free  trade,  were  affecting  the  playhouses,  just 
as  they  had  already  affected  the  position  of  country 

»  Hansard,  vol.  xiii.  p.  289.  $ard,  vol.  ivi.  p.  661)  was  thrava 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  259.  out  in  the  Loids  (iML,  vol.  zz.  P. 

'  Arm.  Rea.,  1882,  Ohron.,p.  294.      277),  and  again  in  18S4  (tUtf.,  vol 


*  The  bill  whicsh  Bulwer  himwlf     xriv.  p.  912). 
introduced  to  give  effect  to  it  (Han- 
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gentlemen.    The  same  influences  were  slowly  undermin-    chap. 
ing  the  supremacy  of  the  Church.     Liberal  men  were,  ' — .-^— ' 
indeed,  vainly  urging  in  Parliament  the  moral  right  of 
the  Jews  to  a  share  in  political  power  ;  ^  but  the  City 
was,  at  last,  awakening  to  the  force  of  the  claim  which 
the  L^slature  refused.     The  richest  man  in  London 
was  a  Jew ;  the  richest  man  in  Paris  was  the  brother  of  Monopo- 
the  richest  man  in  London ;  and  Csesar  in  Vienna  was  reU^on. 
making  Jews  Barons  of  the  Empire.'    The  House  of  The  Jews. 
Commons  might  close  its  door  to  the  Jews.     The  House 
of  Lords  naight  still  devise  new  expedients  for  exclud- 
ing the  Jews  from  office  and  influence.'     But  great 
corporations  could  no  longer  ignore  the  existence  of  a 
race  who  could  control  the  money  market  or  create  a 
commercial  crisis.     Li  1786  an  intolerant  Court  of  Al- 
dermen had  decided  that  even  Jews  who  had  adopted 
the  principles  of  Christianity  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  City.     The  rule  which  was  thus 
laid  down  was  followed  for  more  than  forty  years  ;  and, 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  even  converted  Jews 
were  excluded  from  the  rights  of  citizenship.     At  last, 
in  1828,  the  City  realised  the  intolerance  and  the  folly 
of  its  proceeding,  and  agreed  to  admit  baptised  Jews  to 
the  privileges  of  citizenship.*  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while 
to  observe  that  this  decision — the  first  approach  to  a 
better  and  more  liberal  system — ^was  formed  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  House  of  Lords,  while  relieving  Dis- 
senters from  their  disabilities,  imposed  a  fresh  disability 
upon  the  Jews. 

The  Christianised  Jew  had  succeeded  in  securing  for 
himself  the  Jights  of  a  citizen.  And  the  claims  of  the 
Jews  were  not  lost  sight  of.  The  Parliamentary  struggle 
for  their  emancipation  will  be  related  in  a  later  chapter. 

^  See  Hamardf  vol.  ztu.  p.  205  \  book  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

ud  for  Macaulay's  maiden  speech,  '  Antey  vol.  ii.  p<  475 

Tnvelyiui^a  Macmday^  yol.  i.  p.  159.  ^  Annual  Reywter^  1828,  Ghrea., 

'  See  £vB*a  aigtanent,  in  Tancred,  p.  27. 
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CHAP.  In  this  place  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  1832  a  Jew, 
^V— ^  for  the  first  time  in  British  history,  was  called  to  the 
Bar ;  that  in  1836  a  Jew  was  elected  Governor  of 
Christ's  Hospital ;  and  that  in  1837  one  of  the  Sherife 
of  TiOndon  was  able  to  remark  that  his  predecessor  as 
well  as  his  successor  in  office  had  both  been  Jews.^  The 
Jew  was  thus  admitted  to  some  of  the  privileges  m 
which  previous  generations  had  confirmed  the  children 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  Church,  in  its  turn,  was 
losing  some  of  the  advantages  which  had  previously  been 
The  conferred  on  it.     In  Canada,  for  instance,  the  Churdi 

in  Canada,  in  1791  succccded  in  securing  a  grant  of  one-seventh  of 
all  the  settled  land.  Three  millions  of  acres  were  allot- 
ted to  her  under  this  grant.  But  the  prodigal  concession, 
which  almost  ruined  the  colony,  proved  of  very  littk 
service  to  the  Church.  The  dead  hand  fell  with  a  crush- 
ing weight  on  the  Province ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  *  clergy  reserves,'  as  the  Church  lands  were  caDed^ 
remained  wild  and  uncultivated.^  The  Church  had  in 
consequence  to  look  elsewhere  for  her  sustenance,  and 
the  expense  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Canada 
was  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Even  Tory  ministers,  however,  seem  to  have 
faintly  realised  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  for  the  support  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  have  taken  steps  to  conceal  a  grant  which  they  were 
determined  to  maintain.  By  a  misappropriation  which, 
in  another  class  of  life,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
fraud,  the  cost  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Canada 
was  defrayed  out  of  the  vote  for  array  extraordinaries. 
Lord  Grey's  Ministry  declined  to  continue  a  system 
which  was  as  mean  as  it  was  unjustifiable,  and  the  whole 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix.  p.    610.      OsTtaifff,  Parliamentary  Papen,  1839, 
Stanley's  Artwld,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.  vol.  xvii.  p.  77. 

'  See  Lord  Durham's  Report  on 
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cost  of  the  Church  Establishment  was  transferred  to  the  chap. 
miscellaneous  estimates.  A  distinct  pledge  was,  how-  — ,-1— 
ever,  given  that,  as  the  clergymen  died  off,  their  places 
should  not  be  filled  up,  and  that  the  colony  should,  in 
future,  provide  for  its  own  spiritual  necessities.  The 
decision  provoked  the  warm  remonstrances  of  staunch 
Tories  like  Gk)ulbum.  They  had  seen  no  harm  in  mis- 
appropriating money  for  the  sake  of  the  Church.  They 
were  alarmed  at  the  discontinuance  of  a  grant  which 
had  only  been  obtained  by  a  fraud.  The  supposed 
interests  of  religion  have  frequently  tempted  good  and 
upright  men  to  the  commission  of  dishonourable  acts. 
But  this  truth  never  received  a  clearer  illustration  than 
in  the  application  of  money  voted  for  the  army  to  the 
purposes  of  a  sectarian  Church/ 

By  the  termination  of  this  arrangement  Lord  Grey's 
Ministry  struck  a  fresh  blow  at  monopolies.  The 
Church  in  Canada  was  deprived  of  the  assistance  which 
it  had  received  out  of  the  Army  Estimates,  and  was 
forced  partly  to  depend  for  the  support  of  its  own  estab- 
lishments on  the  contributions  of  its  children.  The 
Church  was  being  gradually  deprived  of  the  privileges 
which  she  had  hitherto  exclusively  enjoyed,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  no  longer  permitted  to  appro- 
j)riate  to  her  own  uses  money  voted  by  the  LegiBlature  for 
military  purposes.  There  was,  however,  another  body 
which  enjoyed  even  greater  privileges  than  the  Church. 
The  eleven  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  com-  Pnviiogw 
posed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  advantages  menu 
which  were  shared  by  no  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity. In  1832  a  member  of  Parliament  could  not 
be  arrested  for  debt ;  a  member  of  Parliament  might 
set  the  authority  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  at  defiance. 
It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  present  generation,  to  explain 
the  consequences  of  these  privileges. 

^  The  debate  will  be  found  in     564  ;  and  cf.  Pari.  Papers,  1886,  vol. 
Em$ard^  Third  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p.     zxxix.  p.  267. 
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CttAP.  Up  to  1770  a  member  of  Parliament  had  not  only 

^.  ..  '■>  enjoyed  immunity  from  arrest,  but  his  own  goods, as 
well  as  those  of  his  servants,  had  been  free  from  distress.' 
These  exemptions  had  naturally  led  to  abuse.  The  law 
was  accordingly  altered.  The  privUeges  of  a  member 
were  not  allowed  to  extend  either  to  his  servant  or  to 
FrMdon  his  property,  and  personal  freedom  from  arrest  was  the 
only  exemption  which  was  left  to  him.  Freedom  from 
arrest  was,  however,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
Any  debtor  who  was  not  in  Parliament  was  alcoe 
liable  to  arrest.  A  member  of  the  L^islature  was 
exempted  from  the  law.  In  a  reformed  Parliament 
his  exemption  would  not  have  involved  much  serious 
inconvenience.  Seats  in  Parliament  could  not  be  pur- 
chased by  the  highest  bidder,  and  an  insolvent  could 
not,  consequently,  command  a  place  in  the  House  of 
(Commons.  But,  in  the  unreformed  House  of  Commonfi, 
any  person  who  had  the  assurance  to  do  so  could  pur- 
chase a  seat ;  he  might  turn  insolvent  the  day  after  bis 
election  and  save  himself  from  arrest.  In  that  event 
he  could  leave  the  country  at  his  leisure,  and  then 
vacate  the  seat  which  he  had  temporarily  occupied 
There  was  not  even  much  expense  attending  this 
course.  The  seat  which  the  debtor  purchased  was 
usually  saleable  for  the  sum  which  he  had  given  for 
it ;  and  the  debtor  had,  therefore,  only  to  sacrifice  the 
interest  on  a  few  thousand  pounds  for  a  few  weeks. 
Such  a  method  of  evading  a  creditor,*  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  was  so  common  that  mention  of  it  hardly 
excited  surprise.  Li  1820,  however,  the  ingenuity  of 
an  insolvent  turned  it  to  an  account  for  which  even 
an  unreformed  Legislature  was  unprepared.  A  debtor, 
lying  in  the  Fleet,  with  debts  amounting  to  7,600t, 
was  elected    for  Beveiley.      His   election   opened   his 

*  May's  Const,  EiUory,  yol.  i.  p.         ^  Hansard.  Third  Series,  toL  ul  p. 

447.  loea 
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prifion-doors,  when,  instead  of  repairing  to  his  Parlia-     chap. 
fiamentary  duties,  he  departed  from  the  country.^     The  -^^^^.^ 
anecdote  (which  has,  perhaps,  been  entirely  forgotten) 
is  worth  reviving,  as  an  instructive  commentary  on  the 
system  which  was  destroyed  for  ever  by  the  Beform 
BiU  of  1832. 

The  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  made  it  virtually 
impossibly  for  a  bankrupt  merchant  to  escape  his 
creditofs  by  purchasing  a  seat  in  FarUament.  But 
there  was  another  privilege  which  members  of  Parlia- 
ment enjoyed,  and  of  which  the  passage  of  the  Beform 
Bill  alone  would  not  have  deprived  them.  The  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  probate  and 
divorce.  But  the  Ecclesiastical  CJourts  had  no  power  to 
enforce  their  decrees  against  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. K  a  man  died  and  left  a  charge  oin  his  estate  in 
&vour  of  his  second  son,  his  elder  son,  if  he  were  in 
Parliament,  might  refuse  to  produce  the  will.  If  a 
member  of  Parliament  were  condemned  to  pay  the  ^^^^'^ 
*  costs  of  a  suit  before  the  courts  he  could  refuse  to  pay  siatticai 
them.*  The  good  sense  of  Lords  and  Commoiks  had,  ^^^' 
however,  hitherto  rendered  the  privilege  meaningless. 
In  1832  the  intemperance  of  an  ill-advised  nobleman 
made  it  a  reaUty.  Lord  Westmeath  had  the  misfortune 
to  quarrel  with  his  wife.  Like  many  other  quarrel- 
some people,  Lord  and  Lady  Westmeath  had  not  the 
prudence  to  compose  their  differences  at  home.  Ar- 
bitration was  attempted ;  but  the  arbitrators  failed  to 
terminate  the  quarrel.  A  suit  was  commenced  in  the 
C!ourt  of  Arches.  It  was  carried  from  the  Court  of 
Arches  to  the  High  Court  of  Delegates ;  and,  if  Lord 
Westmeath  had  been  allowed  his.  way,  it  would  have 

'  Hantard,  Third  Serie«,  vol.  x.  p.  to  keep  him  out  of  the  House  of  Oor- 

W.  It  will  he  recollected  that  Stapyi-  lection  was   to  get  him  into  the 

ton  Toad  vacated  hig  seat  forMoun-  House  of  Commons.'—  Vivian  Grey^ 

!    teney  in  favour  of  '  Augustus  Clay,  book  ii.  ch.  xv. 

\    whowasaobvolved  that  the  only  way         *  iWJ.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  142. 
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CHAP,  been  carried  to  a  Commission  of  Review.  The  High 
.  •  '  Court  of  Delegates,  however,  refused  Lord  Westmeath's 
request,  and  condemned  him  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
suit.  Lord  Westmeath,  however,  in  addition  to  losing 
his  suit,  had  by  this  time  lost  his  temper ;  and,  falling 
back  on  his  privileges  as  a  peer,  declined  to  pay  a 
fsurthing  of  his  costs.  It  was  in  vain  that  Brougham 
advised  him  to  settle  the  dispute.  Lord  Westmeath 
was  too  angry  to  take  advice.  Brougham,  foiled  in  his 
purpose,  introduced  a  biU  to  take  away  the  singular 
privilege  which  members  of  Parliament  possessed^  of 
defying  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  and,  notwithstanding 
Lord  Westmeath 's  opposition,  the  bill  became  law.^ 
The  wn-  The  passage  of  this  bill  testifies  to  the  change  which 

tween  the  was  gradually  being  introduced  into  the  views  of  Eng> 
isfs  and°  ^^^  public  men.  Only  seventeen  years  had  passed  since 
^®'2-  the  close  of  the  war ;  only  ten  years  had  passed  since 
the  death  of  Londonderry ;  and  the  England  of  1832 
was  hardly  comparable  with  the  England  of  1815.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  1815,  legislation  had 
been  directed  to  secure  the  advantage  of  a  class.  In 
1832  legislation  was  directed  to  secure  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  In  the  interval  the 
sinecures  which  had  been  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  upper  classes  had  been  abolished ;  learning,  instead 
of  birth,  had  become  the  usual  passport  to  the  Bench; 
pubKe  officers  had  been  required  to  do  their  own  duties 
instead  of  discharging  them  by  deputies ;  and  use- 
less offices,  maintained  as  convenient  provisions  for  the 

^  I'he  Act  isSnd  and  Srd  Wm.  IV.,  pension,  tberefoTe,  saved  Lord  WeoU 
e.  93.  For  the  debates  on  it  see  meath  a  yearly  charge  of  dSSi 
Hansard f  yol.  xiv.  pp.  141, 207, 1128.  After  the  Queen's  acceesion  OXjosr 
To  complete  the  sinff^ar  story  it  may     nell  attacked  thia  pension^  on  tka 

rarded 


be  added  that  Lady  Westmeath  was  ground  that  it  rewarded  Lord  We^- 
assigned  an  alimony  of  700/.  a  year,  meath  for  behaying  with  cmelty 
Lord  Westmeath  appealed  against      towards  his  wife.    But  the  Whs 


assigned  an  alimony  of  700/.  a  year,  meath  for  behaying  with  cnielty 
Lord  Westmeath  appealed  against  towards  his  wife.  But  the  Whs 
this  decree,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor      ministers  refused  to  interfere  ^witt 


reduced  the  alimony  to  316/.,  on  the  vested  rights,  and  the  pension 

pround  that  Lady  Westmeath  was  continued.      See  Hansard^  voL  xlir, 

in  receipt  of  a  pension  on  the  Civil  p.  1016. 
List   of  38«.  a   year.    His  wife's 
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younger  children  of  politicians,  had  been  abolished,  chap. 
The  disabilities,  which  had  aflfected  whole  classes  of  the  ^^^h 
population  in  1815  had  been  swept  away.  -The  doors  of 
St.  Stephen's  had  been  opened  to  the  Boman  Catholic ; 
every  office  had  been  opened  to  the  Dissenter  ;  the  citi- 
zenship of  London  had  been  conferred  on  a  baptised 
Jew.  A  few  thousand  persons  were  no  longer  permit- 
ted to  monopolise  the  political  power  of  the  State.  The 
franchise  had  been  entrusted  to  the  great  middle  class 
in  the  boroughs :  it  had  been  extended  to  occupiers  in 
counties.  Owners  of  rotten  boroughs  had  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  destruction  of  their  property,  since  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  required  that 
it  should  be  destroyed.  The  same  principle  had  inter- 
fered with  the  privileges  of  Parliament  and  the  privileges 
of  landowners.  Members  of  Parliament  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  set  the  Ecclesiastical  Coiirts  at  defiance ; 
landowners  were  no  longer  allowed  a  statutory  right  to 
defraud  their  creditors ;  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
retain  the  exclusive  privilege  of  kilUng  game.  The 
same  principle,  introduced  into  commercial  legislation, 
had  modified  the  Navigation  Laws,  had  reformed  the 
Commercial  Code,  and  had  recast  the  laws  of  labour. 
The  same  principles,  carried  into  the  Foreign  Office,  had 
taught  Canning  to  resist  autocracy  and  to  support  the 
cause  of  struggling  nationalities.  The  same  principle, 
extended  to  the  unfortunate,  the  outcast,  and  the  cri- 
minal, had  relieved  the  Criminal  Code  of  its  harsher 
features,  and  had  abolished  cruel  punishments.  The 
same  principle,  carried  into  the  Law  Courts,  had  led 
to  the  first  real  measures  of  law  reform.  The  maxims 
taught  by  Adam  Smith  and  Bentham  had  sunk  into  the 
hearts  of  the  rising  generation,  and  had  revolutionised 
the  principles  on  which  Parliamentary  government  in 
Britain  had  been  previously  conducted. 

There  were,  however,   two  important  respects  in 

o2 
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CHAP,    which  the  country  had  reaped  no  advantages.     While 
^™'  -.  every  other  class  was  becoming  better  off  the  condition 


Ezeep-       of  the  labouring  poor  was  becoming  more  and  more 
thenni-      hopclcss.     While  cvcry  other  portion  of  the  country 
IJJJ^J  P~-  was  becoming  wealthier  and  happier  Ireland  alone  wm 
the  constant  scene  of  misery  and  disturbance.     To  the 
labourer  the  precepts  of  economists  and  reformers  had 
brought  no  gain.     On  the  Irishman  they  had  conferred 
the  solitary  advantage  of  a  Roman  Catholic  representa- 
tive in  Parliament.     In  every  other  respect  the  Irish- 
man and  the  labourer  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to. 
Miserably  poor,  miserably  dependent,  crushed  by  the 
load  of  the  day,  without  hope  of  a  brighter  future,  they 
brooded  over  their  wretched  lot,  from  which  there  was 
no  prospect  of  relief. 
The  la-  For  many  years   the  condition  of  the   labouring 

^f'"      classes  in  Britain  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
intolerable.     The  old  conditions  of  labour  had    been 
changed,  and  the  labourer  had  suffered  from  the  change. 
Before  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
great  mass  of  the  labouring  poor  had  been  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  owing  an  almost  feudal  alle 
giance  to,  and  deriving  some  corresponding  advantages 
from,  the  neighbouring  landlord.     But  the  discoveries 
of  the  eighteenth  century  terminated  these  conditions. 
HhB  manu-  The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  were  col- 
J^^""*     lected  into  a  few  great  centres,  and  the  persons  employed 
in  these  manufactures  necessarily  accompanied    them. 
In  one  sense  they  had  their  reward  «  the  manufacturers 
gave  them  better  wages  than  the  farmer,  and    bett^ 
wages  were  of  no  sUght  advantage  to  the  labourer.     In 
another  sense  their  change  of  occupation  brought  them 
nothing  but  evil.     Forced  to  dwell  in  a  crowded  alley, 
occupying  at  night-time  a  house  constructed  in  neg- 
lect of  every  known  sanitary  law,  employed  in  the  day- 
time in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and  frequently  on  a 
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dangerous  occupation,  with  no  education  available  for  chap. 
his  children,  with  no  reasonable  recreation  to  cheer  his  •- — r-^— ' 
leisure,  with  the  blue  sky  of  heaven  shrouded  from 
his  view  by  the  smoke  of  an  adjoining  factory,  with  the 
rich  face  of  Nature  hidden  from  him  by  a  brick  wall, 
neglected  by  an  overworked  clergyman,  regarded  as  a 
mere  machine  by  an  avaricious  employer,  the  factory 
operative  naturally  turned  to  the  only  places  where  re- 
laxation was  possible,  and  sought  in  the  public-house, 
the  prize-ring,  or  the  cockpit  the  d^rading  amusements 
which  were  the  business  of  his  leisure. 

Such  a  life,  under  any  circumstances,  would  have 
been  sufficiently  miserable.  It  became  much  more 
miserable  after  the  war.  The  trade  of  England  passed 
through  successive  periods  of  alternate  prosperity  and 
reverses.  The  labourers  experienced  alternate  seasons 
of  high  wages  and  scanty  work.  At  one  time  there  was 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  demand  for  their  labour;  at 
another  time  many  of  them  were  literally  unable  to  earn 
nxpence  a  day.  Fifty  years  before  the  labourer  in  his 
distress  would  have  turned  to  the  adjacent  landlord ; 
and  the  landlord,  with  true  feudal  magnificence,  would 
have  originated  some  new  improvement  in  his  property, 
the  completion  of  which  would  have  employed  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  parish.  But  the  town  operative 
had  no  landlord  to  apply  to ;  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  submit  to  the  irremediable  hardships  of  his  inevitable 
lot,  and  to  hope  against  hope  for  a  better  day.  Ignorant, 
neglected,  oppressed,  he  was  tempted  to  listen  to  an 
agitator,  who  told  him  that  his  bread  was  taxed  to  swell 
the  income  of  the  country  gentleman ;  or  to  break  the 
machinery  of  his  employer  which  he  fancied  was  de- 
priving him  of  his  wages.  Such  was  the  lot  of  the 
manufacturing  poor  who  were  working  for  wages. 
The  awful  distress,  however,  which  the  poor  were 
sufl'ering  could  not  be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  had 
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9^^  not  investigated  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  weavers, 
who  were  still  endeavouring  to  maintain  themselves, 
with  the  help  of  their  handlooms.  In  1797  these  men 
had  usually  earned  26^.  or  278.  a  week.  The  utmost 
that  they  could  obtain  by  their  toil  in  1832  was  a  penny 
an  hour.  Yet  they  still  clung  to  the  looms  which,  in 
other  times,  had  given  them  an  honourable  indepen- 
dence. It  was  pubUcly  stated  in  1833  that  41,000  per- 
sons in  a  small  district  in  Lancashire  were  subsisting 
on  twopence  a  day.  For  these  men  there  seemed  no 
hope.  Day  by  day  they  sank  deeper  into  the  mire 
which  was  involving  them  in  irremediable  poverty.^ 

The  rural  It  so  happened  that,  while  the  condition  of  the  town 

operative  was  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
wretched,  the  position  of  the  country  labourer  was 
also  changing  for  the  worse.  The  old  feudal  ties  which 
had  hitherto  connected  the  squire  with  his  peasantry 
were  being  gradually  loosened  by  the  teachings  of 
political  economy.  Improved  agriculture  and  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  into  farming  were  also  altering 
the  economy  of  rural  districts.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  few  lai^e  farms,  there  were  compara- 
tively few  large  fields  ;  the  com  was  reaped  by  hand ; 
the  winters  were  passed  in  threshing  it  out  by  the 
flail ;  and  the  farmers  had  consequently  work  for  thar 
labourers  at  every  season  of  the  year.  Threshing 
machines  altered  this  condition.  They  deprived  the 
labourers  of  the  demand  which  had  previously  existed 
for  their  work  in  the  winter  ;  and  the  farmers,  in  conse- 
quence, altered  their  system  of  hiring,  and  engaged  the 
men,  whom  they  had  previously  taken  for  a  year,  by 
the  week.  It  so  happened,  too,  that  the  vast  reclama- 
tions of  waste  land  which  were  made  during  the  war 

^  Hansard,  toI.  xv.  pp.  632,  540.  masters  rejected  this  rate  as  'imjoii^.' 

The  difltreflB  extended  to  France.    In  The  workmen,  they  said,  *  ^6tiMat 

1831  the  rate  of  wa^es  at  I^yons  was  cr^  des  besoins  factices.' — I]IIui<xrt 

fixed  at  seven  sous  (S^e^.)  a  day.  The  dt  due  om,  toI.  iii.  p.  58. 
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pressed  severely  on  the  labouring  poor.  The  common,  chap, 
on  which  every  cottager  had  kept  his  cow,  was  annexed 
to  the  huge  estate  of  the  adjoining  landlord,  and  the 
labourer  found  himself  compelled  to  give  up  the  beast 
which  he  had  no  longer  the  means  to  support.  In 
many  cases  enclosures  deprived  the  rural  labourers  of 
much  more  than  their  cow.  They  had  been  permitted, 
when  the  land  was  supposed  to  be  worthless,  to  erect  a 
little  building  on  one  side  of  the  common,  and  to  convert 
the  patch  of  ground  around  it  into  a  garden.  In  the 
eye  of  the  law  these  men  were  squatters  :  they  had  no 
title  to  the  cottage  which  they  had  erected  or  to  the 
ground  which  they  had  reclaimed.  The  good  of  the 
country  required  the  reclamation  of  wastes,  and  the 
little  garden  in  the  middle  of  the  common  came  within 
the  new  fence^line  of  the  rich  squire.  The  cottage  was 
demolished,  the  garden  was  ploughed  up,  and  the  cot- 
tager sank,  at  one  blow,  &om  the  position  of  a  small 
farmer,  with  a  little  house  of  his  own,  into  that  of  a 
lodger  at  another  cottage,  whose  sole  source  of  Uveli- 
hood  was  the  wage  which  he  received  for  his  labour. 

The  enclosures  had  been  the  indirect  means  of  oc- 
casioning a  considerable  injury  to  the  poor.  But  the 
Legislature,  when  it  sanctioned  them,  had  not  fore- 
seen the  injury ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  universally 
imagined  that  the  additional  land  which  was  brought 
mto  cultivation  would  increase  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  so.  produce  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  labouring 
classes.  The  result,  however,  did  not  justify  these 
expectations.  The  better  wages  which  the  labouring 
classes  in  a  few  instances  received  for  a  time  were  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  goose 
which  they  were  no  longer  able  to  keep.  '  Before  the 
enclosures,'  said  a  labourer  to  Arthur  Young, '  I  had  a 
good  garden,  kept  two  cows,  and  was  getting  on.  Now 
I  cannot  keep  so  much  as  a  goose,  and  am  poor  and 
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CHAP,  wretched.'  *  In  a  short  time,  moreover,  the  miserable 
;^_  labourers  were  deprived  of  the  solitary  advantage 
which  increased  wages  had  given  them.  The  prospect 
of  additional  work  led  to  early  marriages,  and  to  a 
consequent  multipUcation  of  their  numbers.  The  peace, 
and  the  lower  prices  which  succeeded  it,  did  away  with 
the  new  work  and  added  to  the  number  of  labourers. 
Arable  land  was  thrown  into  pasture ;  paid-ofT  soldiers 
and  sailors  returned  to  their  parishes ;  and  the  rate  of 
wages  fell  and  fell  continually.  Dazzled  by  the  prospect 
.  of  increasing  the  food  of  the  people,  the  Legislature  had 
enabled  the  landowners  to  plough  up  the  common,  and 
to  throw  down  the  humble  enclosure  of  the  cottager. 
The  common  was  again  turned  into  pasture  ;  but  it  was 
supporting  the  squire's  beasts,  and  not  the  peasant's. 
The  peasant  had  seen  his  garden  seized,  his  cottage 
demolished,  his  cow  sold,  his  family  impoverished,  but 
the  land  growing  no  more  corn,  and  receiving  no  more 
culture  than  before.  The  cry  which  Isaiah  had  raised 
2,000  years  before  came  home  to  the  miserable  labourer, 
and  was  repeated  by  the  most  eloquent,  though  not  the 
wisest,  of  his  advocates  in  Parliament :  *  Woe  unto  them 
that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there 
be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth.' 

Such  were  the  causes  of  the  universal  distress  which 
the  labourers  were  experiencing.  A  century  before 
rich  country  gentlemen  like  Squire  Hazledean  would 
have  put  down  the  hounds,  and  have  drained  all  the 
lowlands  in  the  park  into  a  great  lake,  and  thus  given 
work  to  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  parish.*  Many 
persons  acquainted  with  the  country  seats  of  England 
can  point  to  some  ornamental  water  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood or  to  some  broad  and  perhaps  not  very  neoes- 

'  Qaoted  in  J9^mMr<^^  Third  Seriea,  vol.  yiU.  p.  517. 
•  My  Novel,  book  iii.  chap.  xxviiL 
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ftary  road  which  had  its  origin  in  a  noble  sacrifice  of  this  ohap. 
description.  But  after  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  .,  ^' ..  > 
few  country  gentlemen  had  either  the  means  or  the 
inclination  to  attempt  improvements  of  this  character. 
The  universal  fall  in  prices,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
consequences  of  the  peace,  had  reduced  the  rentroUs  of 
the  landlords,  and  had  deprived  them  of  the  means, 
even  if  they  had  retained  the  will,  of  supporting  their 
bumble  fellow-villagei's.  But  another  measure,  gene- 
rally adopted  during  the  few  preceding  years,  had  effec- 
tually terminated  the  old  feudal  relations  between  the 
landlord  and  the  cottagers  who  lived  upon  his  estate. 
The  parishes,  unable  to  ignore  the  insufiiciency  of  the 
wages  of  the  labouring  classes,  had  adopted  the  extra- 
ordinary expedient  of  supplementing  their  wages  out  of  Pansh  aid. 
the  poor  rate.  In  most  parishes  the  contribution  which 
was  thus  made  was  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
labourer's  family,  and  a  direct  inducement  was  accord- 
ingly afforded  to  every  labourer  to  contract  an  early  and 
improvident  marriage.  This  extraordinary  system  pro- 
duced three  miserable  results.  In  the  first  place,  it 
terminated  the  friendly  relations  between  the  landlord 
and  his  tenantry,  the  squire  naturally  refusing  to  do 
anything  for  a  labourer  who  could  obtain  assistance 
from  the  parish.  In  the  next  place,  it  led  to  a  vast  and 
unnatural  addition  to  the  rural  population  ;  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  third  place,  it  effectually  prevented  any 
rise  in  the  value  of  unskilled  labour.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem it  was  inevitable  that  nearly  every  labourer  should 
become  a  pauper ;  and  pauperism  ceased  to  be  disgrace- 
ful when  the  most  industrious  were  unable  to  avoid  it. 

The  contribution  paid  by  the  parish  in  aid  of  wages 
was  granted  so  regularly  that  the  labourers  were  able 
to  insist  on  it  as  their  due.  Two  able-bodied  labourers 
in  Essex  actually  applied,  in  1830,  to  the  magistrates 
and  asked  them  to  compel  the  overseer  to  supply  them 
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CHAP,    with   help  from   the  pariah.       The  overseer  did  not 


Xll 


attempt  to  resist  their  claim.  He  merely  objected  that 
the  &rmer  who  was  employing  them  was  paying  his 
labourers  lower  wages  than  other  agricolturists,  and 
therefore  casting  an  unfair  burden  on  the  parish.  T^e 
bench  gravely  suggested  that  the  parish  should  raise 
the  assessment  of  the  stingy  farmer,  and  thus  compel 
him  to  pay  in  rates  the  sum  which  he  ought  to  hare 
paid  in  wages.^  The  worthy  justices  who  arrived  at 
this  wonderfully  compUcated  decision  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  least  aware  of  the  extraordinary  cha- 
racter  of  the  whole  arrangement.  The  anomalies  which 
the  Poor  Law  produced  were,  in  fact,  so  great  that  the 
apportionment  of  each  agriculturist's  rates  to  the  wages 
which  he  paid  was  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Many 
worse  expedients  were  adopted  to  relieve  the  labourers. 
A  parish,  for  instance,  could  free  itself  from  the  obligar 
tion  of  maintaining  a  female  pauper  by  marrying  her  to 
a  pauper  in  another  parish.  It  was  the  constant  habit 
of  some  parishes  to  portion  off  the  old  women  who  w«t 
chargeable  upon  them  in  this  way.  A  parish  thought 
it  a  very  cheap  thing  to  get  rid  of  a  drunken  woman  or 
a  prostitute  by  giving  her  a  marriage  portion  of  two  or 
three  pounds ;  and  there  was  usually  some  pauper  to  be 
found  who  would  undertake  the  cares  of  matrimony  for 
the  sake  of  this  sum.*  The  parish  paid  the  monej^^  not 
to  reduce  the  aggr^ate  poor-rate,  but  to  shift  a  ^^rtim 
of  the  burden  on  the  ratepayers  of  another  parish. 
Th«conse-         guch  a  svstem   naturally  tended   to   increase   the 

QU6nC€B  of  •'  , 

a  vicious     numbcrs  of  the  people,  and  to  pauperise  the  popula- 
Bytittm.      ^j^^     j^  jg  remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  gene 

rally  adopted  at  the  time  when  Malthus  was  explaining 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  multiplication  of  man. 
The  unreasoning  hostility  with  which  Malthus's  con- 

>  Arm.  Iteg,,  1830,  Obron.,  p,  72. 

'  For  an  hutance  of  thie  see  Aim,  Bsg,^  1828,  Chron.^  p.  IM. 
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elusions  were,  in  the  first  instance,  assailed,  prevented  chap. 
much  attention  being  paid  to  his  writings.  But  the  ' — r-^ 
lamentable  results  which  followed  the  rejection  of  his  ad- 
vice convinced  even  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  folly 
of  their  own  course.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  three-quarters  of  a  million  had  proved  sufficient 
for  the  poor  rate  and  the  county  rate.  In  1832  more 
than  7,000,000/.  was  expended  on  the  rehef  of  the  poor 
in  England  and  Wales  alone.*  The  maintenance  of  the 
poor  threw  an  annual  charge  of  lO^.  on  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  population.  There  is  reason 
for  beUeving  that  one  person  in  every  seven  in  England 
and  Wales  was  a  pauper. 

These  figures  were  probably  only  known  to  a  com- 
paratively small  section  of  the  country  gentlemen.  But 
every  country  gentleman  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  constant  increase  of  the  poor  rate  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.  The  landlords  could  no  longer  over- 
look the  consequences  of  a  redundant  population  in 
their  own  villages.  The  miserable  devices,  to  which 
they  themselves  had  resorted,  for  ensuring  a^  plentiful 
supply  of  cheap  labour  had  pauperised  the  population  : 

and  made  the  rates  an  insupportable  burden.  Their 
own  views  had  been  proved  erroneous ;  and,  with  the 
natural  readiness  of  men  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  hastily  adopted  the  extrenae  views  of 
political  economists.  Intent  on  endeavouring  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  able-bodied  labourers  the  land- 
lord attempted  to  reduce  the  population  of  his  own 
village.  Armed  with  a  good  reason  for  a  bad  action, 
the  squire  threw  down  the  old  cottages  wherever  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  doing  so,  and  declined  to  re- 
place them  with  better  dwellings ;  the  rural  labourers 
wiere  consequently  compelled  to  submit  to  the  most 
inadequate  accommodation.^ 

^  ToTter^b  Firoffressoftheyationf         'Sadler   said    in    the  House  ^  of 
P'  88.  Commons  that  the  inhabited  houses 
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CHAP.  Country   gentlemen,   trembling  at  the    increarii^ 

_^^'  ^  rates,  which  were  diminishing  their  rentrolls,  were  thus 
endeavouring  to  limit  the  numbers  of  the  people  by 
depriving  them  of  house-room.  Parochial  authorities, 
equally  alarmed  at  the  consequences  which  had  ensued 
from  their  own  mismanagement,  were  striving  to  dis- 
courage pauperism  by  acts  of  cruelty  to  the  pauper. 
An  able-bodied  man  who  applied  for  relief  was,  in  some 
cases,  sold  by  auction  to  any  employer  who  was  ready 
to  offer  a  few  pence  a  day  for  his  services.^  In  other 
parishes  he  was  insulted  by  an  order  to  carry  stones 
of  a  certain  size  three  miles  backwards  and  forwards 
twice  a  day.^  Neither  insult  nor  cruelty  had  any  ap- 
preciable effect  in  diminishing  the  constantly  increasing 
weight  of  pauperism.  The  labourers,  seeing  no  hqje 
of  relief,  were  induced  to  take  part  in  the  organisrf 
disturbances  which  formed  a  remarkable  feature  in  tie 
domestic  history  of  England.  Even  the  penalty  which 
the  law  attached  to  riot  and  arson  lost  half  its  tenor 
to  a  starving  working-man. 

A  few  good  men,  indeed,  were  not  satisfied 
meats.  the  wrctchcd  expedients  almost  universally  adopted  for 
stamping  out  pauperism.  Early  in  the  century  a  coun- 
try gentleman  in  Gloucestershire,  with  a  large  estate, 
and  a  charity  as  warm  as  it  was  wise,  decided  on  offeriiig 
the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood  small  plots  of  arable 
land  not  exceeding  an  acre  in  extent,  and  forfeitable  ofi 
*  any  gross  breach  of  any  moral  or  political  law.'  •  T^ 
experiment  was  attended  with  the  most  gratifying  suc- 
cess. During  the  eight  years  which  followed  it  w) 
labourer   who  obtained  an  allotment  *  received  a  fc* 

in  SufbUc  decreased  ^m  47,687  in  '  The  quotationB  in  ihe  text  <» 

1000  to  42,773  in  ISSl,  though  tiie  fiom  a  MS.  ktter  of  Mr.  T.  f 

population  of  the  county  had  laigely  court  in  the  Perceval  Taipvu   j^ 

incieaaed.     {ffaneatd,  vol.  yiiL   p.  Eetoourt's  example  was  quoted  »^ 

617.)  praised  in  the  House  of  Oaaaoa^ 

'  Ihid.f  p.  601.  See  Sadler*s  speech,  Hansard^ 

>  Md.,  p.  623.  Series,  vol.  Yiii.  pp.  498, 6^. 
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thing  from  the  poor  rate/    The  poor  rate  in  the  neigh-    OHAt». 
bourhood  was    largely  reduced^  and   the    charitable   ^^?:  ^ 
individual  who  instituted  the  system  had   the  grati* 
fioation  of  seeing  other  landlords  follow  his  excellent 
example.    Such  was  the  first  origin  of  the  allotments 
which  may  now  be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.     Their   extension    in   1830  might  possibly 
have    materially   alleviated   the  hardships  which   the 
w^orking  classes  were  compelled  at   that  time   to  en- 
dure.    The  majority  of  the  landlords  were  not,  how- 
ever,   prepared    to   let  small  parcels    of  land,   at   a 
low    rent,   to  the  cottagers   around    them ;    and   the 
system  which  had  been  originated  in  Gloucestershire 
only  slowly  made  its  way  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The   landlords  depended  on  other  measures   for  the 
relief  of  the  distress,  and  for  the  alleviation  of  their 
o'wn  burdens. 

There  was  one  method  by  which  a  redundant  popu-  Emigm- 
lation  could  be  removed  which  was  gradually  attracting 
attention.     The  flag  of  England  waved  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  but  it  waved  in  general  over  an  unin- 
habited territory.     The  vast  possessions  which  Britain 
had  acquired  had  few  English  settlers,  and  the  native 
still  wandered  without  let  or  hindrance  over  the  rich 
pasture-lands  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     To  one 
portion  of  Australia,  indeed,  the  country  was  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  shiploads  of  its  criminals  ;  *but  trans- 
portation necessarily  invested   the  colony  with  a  bad 
name,  and  honest  working  men  hesitated  to  embark 
for  a  territory  which    the  British  Government    was 
apparently  reserving  for  felons.    Emigration  was,  in 
short,  unpopular ;  but  various  causes  were  tending  to 
deprive  it  of  its  unpopularity.   Improved  means  of  loco- 
motion were  tempting  people  to  travel,  and  travellers 
were  constantly  dilating  on  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  ^  Greater  Britains '  situated  in  the  other  hemi- 
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CHAP,  gphere.  Manufacturers,  ever  anxious  for  new  markets 
' — r-^  for  their  wares  ;  statesmen,  desirous  of  relieving  them- 
selves of  a  redundant  population ;  labourers,  vainly 
looking  at  home  for  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  days 
labour,  were  all  turning  to  the  vast  unoccupied  regioiu 
of  the  British  empire  as  a  possible  means  of  eztricatu^ 
themselves  from  their  difficulties.  Year  after  year  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  bold  persons  left  the 
shores  of  the  mother  country  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
another  hemisphere.  Their  example  soon  found  other 
imitators,  and  emigration  assumed  increased  proportions. 
Only  2,081  emigrants  left  the  country  in  1815  ;  103,313 
persons  emigrated  in  1832.* 

Emigration,  during  the  intervening  period,  had  oc- 
casionally been  assisted  by  the  Government.  In  1819 
the  Ministry  had  procured  a  vote  of  50,000/.  to  assist  a 
few  hundred  labourers  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Id 
1823,  in  1826,  and  in  1827  they  obtained  similar  grants 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  emigration  to  Canada 
The  experiments  which  were  thus  made  were  on  the 
whole  successful.  The  expense  of  emigration,  it  was 
found,  did  not  exceed  20/.  a  head,  and  good  accounts 
were  received  from  Canada  of  the  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  the  new  settlers.*  These  results  encouraged 
the  Ministry  in  1826  to  attempt  some  more  systematic 
scheme  of  emigration.  The  time  was  particularly  ap- 
propriate -for  such  an  eflfort.  The  terrible  financial 
crisis  of  the  preceding  autumn  had  left  its  mark  on 
every  class  of  society ;  and  the  Ministiy  had,  therefore, 
an  additional  reason  for  desiring  to  organise  some  means 
of  relieving  the  poorer  classes.   There  had  recently  been 

1  Emigration  was  at  its  minimum  March  14, 1826  {Hmua^,  New  Se- 

in   1815.    The  emigration  of  1882  ries,  vol.  ziv.  p.  ISSO).    Ttie  vote  id 

was  more  than  douole  that  of  any  1819  does  not  seem   to   have  beea 

prenous  year.    Porter's  Fi^offresa  of.  included   in  the  Appropriation  Act 

the  Nation^   p.    126;  and  Enq/cL  till  1821,  when  it  was  merged  in  a 

Brif.t  ad  verb, '  Emigration/  larger  grant  of  86,76W. 

'  See  Wilmot   Horfoo's   speechi 
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appointed  to  a  subordinate  situation  in  the  Colonial  chap. 
Office  Wilmot  Horton,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  ^^^• 
Wilmot  and  his  wife,  the  widow  of  Captain  and 
daughter  of  Admiral  Byron.  Wilmot  had  married  a 
liTiss  Horton,  and  had  assumed  her  name,  in  1823.  He 
had  been  elected  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme  in  1818; 
had  siace  served  with  credit  as  Governor  of  Ceylon; 
and,  after  his  return  to  England,  had  been  made  XJnder^ 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Wilmot  Horton,  like  most 
of  the  younger  men  introduced  into  the  Liverpool  Ad- 
ministration, was  disposed  to  incline  to  the  generous 
views  of  Canning  and  Huskisson.  His  deficiencies  as  a 
speaker  *  were  compensated  by  the  undoubted  adminis-- 
trative  abilities  '  which  he  was  known  to  possess,  and 
the  warm  interest  which  he  took  in  everything  that 
related  to  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes.  Early 
in  1826  Wilmot  Horton  proposed  the  ^.ppqintment  of 
a  select  committee  to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
emigi-ation.  The  committee  was  appointed,  and  with 
its  appointment  emigration  became  a  subject  of  national 
importance. 

Wilmot  Horton's  committee  made  a  preliminary 
report  in  the  session  of  1826,  A  new  committee,  ap- 
pointed in  the  3ucceeding  ParUament,  made  three 
reports  in  the  session  of  1827.*  The  first  of  these  re 
ports  merely  affirmed  the  general  principle  that  '  pri- 
vate or  local  contribution  ought  to  form  the  basis 
of  any  system  of  emigration  to  which  it  may  be  expe- 
dient for  the  committee  to  recommend  any  assistance 
from  the  national  funds/    The  second  report,  applying 

'  See  GrevUU,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.  iii.  p.  667),  decliniog  to  serve  under 

'  There  ie  a  short  memoir  of  Wil*-  WeUington. 

mot  Hortou  in  the  Ann.  Sfg.,  1841,  *  The  reports  are  io  Parliamentary 

ChioB.,  p.  204.    On  Oanniog^s  pror  Papers,   sees.  1837,  Noe.  88,  237. 

motioii  to  the  Treasury,  fiorton's  ana    660.     The  second  and  third 

idTanoement  was  expected.     {Ccl^  reports  will  he  found  in  the  Ann^ 

f*«rf«r, vol.  iii.  p.  486.)  He  ultimately  lUg.,  1827,  Chron.,  p.  382. 
retired  from  office  in  1828  {ihid.y  vol. 
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CHAP,  this  general  principle,  proposed  that  the  Government 
—1-,-^  should  supplement  a  grant  of  25,000i.,  which  the  Manu- 
facturers' Belief  Committee  was  willing  to  make,  with 
a  contribution  of  50,000/.  The  two  sums,  the  com- 
mittee thought,  would  provide  for  the  removal  of  1,200 
families,  or  6,000  or  7,000  persons,  to  North  America.^ 
The  third  report  entered  elaborately  into  the  whole 
subject,  and  proposed  that  large  sums  of  money  should 
be  advanced  to  intending  emigrants  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  to  be  repaid  by  the  emigrants  during  the 
succeeding  thirty  years.  The  committee  also  proposed 
that  a  board  should  be  established  in  London,  with 
agents  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  emigration.*  The  reports  which  were  thus 
made  had  the  effect  of  directing  further  attention  to 
the  whole  subject.  But  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  did  not  meet  with  much  favour.  Prudent 
statesmen  doubted  the  propriety  of  advancing  large 
sums  of  money  to  paupers ;  they  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  repajnnaent  for  a  loan  jfrom  a  creditor 
in  a  distant  country.  However  much  they  respected 
Wilmot  Horton's  motives,  they  hesitated  to  risk  ai 
expenditure  of  more  than  a  million  on  his  suggested 
experiment. 

Something,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  do.  Couih 
try  gentlemen,  pointing  to  their  diminished  rentrolls; 
labourers,  vainly  asking  for  work ;  parochial  authorities, 
dismayed  at  the  load  of  pauperism  for  which  it  wai 
necessary  to  provide — all  required  some  remedy  fcr- 
their  misfortunes.  The  Ministry,  forced  to  do  some- 
thing, sent  out  an  officer  to  Canada  to  enquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  former  emigrants.  Enquiry  of 
this  character  formed  only  a  cold  answer  to  the  prayefi 
of  starving  millions ;   and,   in  1828,  Wilmot   Hort(» 

^  For  the  reoommendiition  see  report,  pp.  4,  5. 
^  See  the  third  report,  p:  SS. 
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attempted  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  his  chap. 
own  committee.  In  1828,  however,  Horton  no  longer 
spoke  with  the  authority  of  office.  Some  months  be- 
fore he  had  retired  from  the  Ministry,  and  rose,  there- 
fore, as  an  independent  member.  In  this  capacity  he 
introduced  two  measures.  The  more  important  of  the 
two  enabled  the  parochial  authorities  to  mortgage  the 
poor  rates  for  the  purpose  of  raising  loans  for  the  assist- 
ance of  intending  emigrants.  It  was  lost  in  1828  ;  and, 
though  it  was  re-introduced  in  1830,  it  never  became 
law.*  The  less  important  bill  regulated  the  conveyance 
of  the  wretched  emigrants  who  filled  the  merchant 
vessels  which  transported  them  to  America.  The  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  were  seeking  a  home  in  the 
new  world  were  frequently  exposed  to  the  miseries  and 
dangers  of  the  slave  ship.  The  vessel,  perhaps  im- 
perfectly constructed  for  the  purpose,  was  commonly 
overcrowded.  Insufficient  food  was  provided  for  an 
Atlantic  voyage.  No  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  un- 
healthy or  diseased  persons  from  coming  on  board,  and 
no  medical  aid  was  afforded  to  the  emigrants.  One 
ship,  the  •James,'  which  carried  160  Irish  to  Canada, 
gained  especially  an  unenviable  notoriety.  All  the 
160  passengers,  and  all  the  crew,  were  attacked  with 
typhus.  Rve  of  the  emigrants  died  on  board,  and 
thirty-five  were  too  ill  to  leave  the  port  at  which  they 
disembarked.  The  people  of  HaUfax,  where  they  landed, 
caught  the  fever,  and  one  out  of  every  nine  persons 
in  the  town  was  struck  dowii  by  it.*  These  facts  made  it 
obvious  that,  if  emigration  were  to  continue,  some  steps 
must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  vessels  engaged  in  it. 
Parliament  assented  to  the  Act  which  Wilmot  Horton 


\For  this  biU.see  HoMord,  New  867. 
Series,  toI.  xriii.  p.  1547 ;  and  cf.         '  Hansard^  New  Series,  vol.  ztUI. 

▼ol.  I3X.  p.  1601,  and  tqI.  xxv.  p,  p.  96^. 
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CHAP,    introduced  with  this  object.^     Some  years  afterwards  ii 

VTT  __ 

^  ,  U  supplemented  this  measure  and  gave  effect  to  one  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Emigration  Committee,  bj 
establishing  an  Emigration  Board  in  London.  These 
measures  made  emigration  a  little  more  easy  than 
before,  and  annually  relieved  the  mother  country  of 
some  75,000  redundant  mouths.' 

The  emigration  which  thus  began,  compares  un- 
favourably with  the  mighty  movement  which  took  place 
some  twenty  years  afterwards.  But  emigration  in  1832 
had  far  greater  terrors  for  the  emigrant  than  it  possessed 
in  1852.  The  man  in  1832  who  made  up  his  mindto 
seek  his  fortunes  in  Australasia  placed  an  almost  im- 
measurable distance  between  himself  and  those  whoD 
he  left  behind.  The  poorest  labourer  suffering  the 
pangs  of  starvation  felt  that  between  his  country  ani 
him  a  deep  gulf  was  thenceforward  to  be  fixed  :^ 

On  England's  Bhore  I  saw  a  pensive  band,  < 

With  sails  unfurl'd  for  earth's  remotest  strand, 

like  children,  parting  from  a  mother,  shed 

Tears  for  the  home  that  coiild  not  yield  them  bread. 

Every  year  which  passed,  however,  altered  tli| 
condition.  Every  year  brought  Australasia  for  lij 
practical  purposes  nearer  and  nearer  to  th^  old  hooA 
Every  year  made  the  mighty  future  of  the  new  woii 
more  and  more  evident.  The  same  poet  who  had  d^! 
scribed  the  emigrants  in  despondency  lived  to*  prqww 
for  them  their  song  of  triumph  ;-^ 

Cheer  ap,  cheer  up  !  our  course  we'll  kee{» 

With  dauntless  heart  and  hand ; 
And  when  we've  plough'4  the  mighty  deep 

We'll  plough  a  smiling  land* 

»  Th^  Act  is  9th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  21.  p.   126.    Lord  Howick,  as  Ui 

Hume,  mach  to  his  discredit,  op-  oecvetaij  for  the   Oolooiss,  ii 

posed  it.  {Hdfuardy  New  Series,  vol.  duced  an  Emigiutibn  Bill  ib  lA 

xviii.  p.  962.)  it  was  lost   from   the  dioohiti 

'  Porter's  Progren  of  the  Notim,  (^ansard,ThiidSeneB,volil^^ 
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Britannia's  pride  is  in  our  hearts,  CHAP. 

Her  blood  is  in  our  veins ;  ^H, 

We'll  girdle  earth  with  British  arts, 

Like  Ariel's  magic  chains. 

The  sun  which  was  shining  in  another  hemisphere 
was  aflfording  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  downcast  labourer  at 
home.  The  condition  of  Ireland  was  so  miserable  that  X^ii^na. 
even  emigration  seemed  powerless  to  improve  it.  The 
distress  which  was  visible  in  the  rural  districts  of  Eng- 
land was  even  more  universal  in  Ireland,  One-fifth 
of  the  entire  population  was  supposed,  in  1830,  to  be 
out  of  employment.  The  labouring  classes  were,  in  con- 
aequence,  in  the  severest  distress ;  and  the  landlords 
were  taking  every  opportunity  of  relieving  their  estates 
from  the  incubus  of  a  redundant  population  by  ejecting 
their  unhappy  tenantry.  The  peasants,  forced  from 
their  miserable  cabins,  either  crossed  the  sea  to  England 
eeeking  the  work  which  oould  only  in  rare  instances  be 
afforded  to  them,  or  flocked  into  the  towns.  Seven  of 
these  wretched  families  were  occasionally  crowded  into 
one  small  apartment.  *  In  these  abodes  of  misery '  disease 
was  almost  certain  to  appear.  Disease  proved  rapidly 
fatal  to  a  people  deprived  of  every  comfort,  and  even  of 
many  necessaries  of  life ;  and  the  unfortunate  Irish  fell 
speedily  victims  to  the  fever  which  universally  waits 
upon  want.^  No  organised  means  existed  for  their  sup- 
port. The  principle  of  a  Poor  Law  had  not  been  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  ;  and  the  starving  peasants,  deprive^ 
of  all  legal  methods  of  relief,^  were  forced  to  depend  on 
the  charity  of  those  who  were  a  little  less  necessitous 
than  themselves.  Charity,  indeed,  was  nobly  practised 
by  the  middle  classes  of  the  Irish.     Struggling  farmers 

'  See  Dr.  Doyle*8  evidoice,  select  Ulster  and  Connaugbt,    They  weie 

committee    on    Irish    Poor    1830 ,  houses  established  for  tlie  punish^ 

qoestioD  4384 ;  and  report,  p.  2.  ment  of  the  refractory,  rather  than 

'  There    were  twelve  Houses  of  for  the  relief  of   the  needy  poor. 

Industry  in  all  Ireland,  but  there  was  They    were    very    badly  managed, 

no  estaUkhuiput  of  this  kind  in  all  (Report,  1830,  pp.  30,  33.) 
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CHAP,     and  small  tradesmen,  themselves  hardly  raised  above 

YTT 

V ;_:_  the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  regularly  divided  & 

portion  of  their  scanty  income  among  their  poora 
neighbours.  Their  generous  self-sacrifice  saved  mil- 
lions of  their  wretched  fellow-countrymen  from  perish- 
ing of  hunger.  The  rich  Irish  landlord  (frequently  in 
absentee)  took  no  steps  to  reUeve  his  miserable  tenantry. 
The  burden  of  their  poverty  fell  with  crushing  wdgbt 
on  the  middle  classes  of  society. 

The  misery  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  was,  of  course, 
intensified  by  every  addition  to  the  population.  Few 
new  sources  of  employment  were  open  to  the  labouring 
poor ;  and  the  poor  were  multiplying  their  numbers  in 
defiance  of  every  principle  of  the  laws  of  population. 
The  land,  divided  and  subdivided  among  miseraUc 
cottiers,  was  exhausted  by  a  long  continuance  of  im- 
provident husbandry,^  and  was  no  longer  capable  of 
yielding  the  scanty  crops  which,  in  previous  years,  had 
barely  supported  the  cottier  and  his  family.  Nothii^ 
but  the  wholesale  removal  of  the  Irish  poor  could,  ap- 
parently,  remedy  the  disease  from  which  Ireland  was 
sufiering,  and  the  best  friends  of  the  Irish  warmly  advo- 
cated the  emigration  of  the  people.*  Emigration,  how- 
ever, was  even  more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  Ireland 
than  in  Great  Britain.  The  people,  wedded  to  the  soil, 
disUked  the  notion  of  removing  from  it.  The  absentee 
proprietor,  spending  his  last  farthing  in  London,  was 
unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  their  removal 
and  no  machinery  existed  for  raising  adequate  funds 
for  the  purpose.  Fifty  years  ago  sixty  pounds  were 
required  to  remove  a  single  poor  family  from  Britain 

^  Anyoiid  wbo  yiats  IrelaDd  now  not  even  pay  an  Iriah  cottier  to  e^ 

wiU  see  that  some  of  the  land,  which  livate,  but  which,  when  the  itonii 

has  once  been  cultivated  by  tiie  pea-  are  removed  from  it^  yields  nowfiir 

santry,  has  not  yet  recovered  its  fe>  pasture, 

tility.  The  best  land,  in  parts  of  Con-  »  ReporlJ,  1830,  p.  49. 
naughty  is  the  stony  land  which  it  did 
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Vid  to  settle  them  in  Canada,*     At  this  rate  a  sum  of    chap. 

VTT 

thirty  millions  would  have  been  barely  sufficient  to  re-  .-  ,  '  ^ 
move  the  redundant  Irish  poor.     Under  such  circum- 
stances it  seemed  hopeless  to  expect  that  emigration 
would  ever  exert  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  over- 
stocked labour  market  of  Ireland. 

There  was,  then,  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
origin  of  the  distress  in  Great  Britain  and  its  origin 
in  Ireland.  In  both  countries,  the  supply  of  labour 
exceeded  the  demand  for  it.  In  England  the  excess 
was  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  to  the 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture ;  in  Ireland  it  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  minute  subdivision  of  the 
SOU.  In  England  the  miseries  of  the  poor  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  follies  of  those  who  administered  the  Poor 
Law ;  in  Ireland  the  starving  peasantry  had  not  even 
the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  an  improvident  poor 
rate.  In  Great  Britain  distress  had  led  to  riot  and 
agitation;  in  Ireland  riot  and  agitation  were  chronic 
disorders  which  were  merely  aggravated  by  want.  It 
happened,  too,  that  an  unfortunate  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  increased  the  probability  of  disturb- 
ance in  Ireland.  O'Connell,  refused  his  seat  for  Clare, 
had  signalised  his  fresh  election  by  announcing  his  de- 
termination to  effect  the  repeal  of  the  Union.^  Such 
a  threat,  coming  from  O'ConneU,  was  sufficiently  for-  ^J}j?g""g^ 
midable.  Its  author,  within  a  few  months,  showed  his  agitation 
determination  to  enforce  it.  The  Cathohc  Association  "* 
had  been  suppressed :  a  new  association,  *  The  Friends 
of  Ireland  of  aU  Eeligious  Persuasions,'  was  formed  by 
O'Connell.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  armed  with  the  powers 
of  the  Act  of  1829,  prohibited  the  meeting  of  *  the 
Friends  of  Ireland.'  An  Anti-Union  Association  was  im- 
mediately formed  by  O'Connell.'     The  Lord  Lieutenant 

*  For  this  eettmate  see  third  re-         *  See  ante,  yol.  ii.  p. '624. 
portof  Emigration  Committee,  1827,  »  Ann,  Reg.^  1830,  Hist.,  p.  148 

p.  22. 
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CHAP,    was  al)sent  in  England ;  but  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  who  had 
^^^'      replaced  Leveson  Gower   as  Irish  Secretary/  at  onc« 
prohibited  the  meetings  of  the  Anti-Union  AssociatioiL 
O'Connell,  on  the  following  day,  proposed  the  formatica 
of  an  *  Association  of  Irish  Volunteers.'  ^ 

A  formidable  contest  had  thus  fairly  commenced 
between  the  Irish  Government  on  the  one  side 
0*Connell  on  the  other.  O'Connell  was  not  in  the 
of  measuring  his  words  when  he  was  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  an  opponent.  He  exhausted  a  vocabulary 
of  abuse  in  denouncing  Hardinge.  'In  the  beginning 
of  this  week,'  he  said,  *  you  saw  an  English  soldier,  i 
hireUng  scribe,  at  the  Castle,  writing  down  the  freedom 
of  our  country.  ...  I  arraign  that  paltry,  conteniptibk 
little  EngUsh  soldier  that  had  the  audacity  to  put  h^ 
pitiful  and  contemptible  name  to  an  atrocious  Polignic 
proclamation.  ...  A  wretclied  English  scribe  (a  chance 
child  of  fortune  and  of  war),  urged  on  by  his  paltry, 
pitiful  lawyerlings,  puts  his  vile  name  to  his  paltry  pro- 
clamation putting  down  free  men.  .  .  .  My  blood  boib 
when  I  see  a  wretched  English  scribe  dare,  in  the  &<* 
of  heaven,  to  trample  down  the  people  of  Ireland  wi4 
his  iron  heel.'  Furious  language  of  this  character  wouM 
have  come  more  naturally  from  an  angry  fishwife  thsn 
from  a  reasonable  statesman.  It  certainly  cast  more 
contempt  on  the  orator  who  used  it  than  on  the  soldier 
to  whom  it  was  appUed.  Twenty  years  afterwards  Har- 
dinge would  probably  have  declined  to  distinguish  it 
by  his  notice.  It  was  less  easy,  however,  to  pass  over 
insolence  in  1830  than  it  would  have  been  in  1850 
Only  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year  had  passed  since  Hardinge 
had  himself  accompanied  the  Prime  Minister  on  to 
memorable   duel   with   Lord   Winchilsea.      The  Cbiw 

^  They  had  exchanged  offices  in  p.  7.) 
Angiist  1880.    Oddly  enough,  Miss  «  Arm.  Beg.,   1830,   Ohron.,  I^ 

Martineau  dubs  Sir    H.    Hardinge  174,  175. 
Viceroy.     {Hut.  of  the  Peace,  vol.  ii. 
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Secretary  for  Ireland  could  hardly  decline  a  danger  chai^ 
which  the  Prime  Minister  had  encountered ;  and  Har-  ^ff_^ 
dinge  accordingly  sent  a  friend  to  O'Connell  to  ask  him 
whether  he  avowed  the  language  which  he  was  reported 
to  have  used  ;  and  if  so  to  demand  '  the  remedy  which 
one  gentleman  has  a  right  to  expect  from  another/ 
O'Connell  disavowed  the  expressions  '  a  chance  child  of 
war '  and  '  a  hireling  scribe/  and  declared  that  the  rest 
of  the  speech  had  reference  only  to  Hardinge's  *  public 
capacity,  as  an  instrument  of  despotism/  Fighting  a 
duel,  however,  was  a  bad  way  to  prove  that  Hardinge 
was  right  or  O'Connell  wrong ;  and  the  agitator,  in 
consequence,  refused  to  fight.  ^ 

Hardinge's  challenge  to  O'Connell  is  the  single 
incident  for  which  his  tenure  of  the  Chief  Secretaryship 
is  recollected.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  -events  in  Eng- 
land necessitated  his  retirement  from  the  Government. 
The  Wellington  Ministry  fell ;  and  Hardinge,  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  retaining  office  under  the  Whigs,*^ 
naturally  preferred  to  retire  with  his  old  friend  and 
chief.  Grey  replaced  the  retiring  Viceroy,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  with  Loi-d  Anglesey ;  Hardinge  with  Anglesey 
Edward  Stanley.  Anglesey,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  tardstan- 
no  stranger  to  the  cares  of  Dubhn.  Differences  with  ^^'^^^ 
Wellington,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  had  necessitated  his  chief 
removal ;  but  the  causes  which  had  led  to  his  super- 
session then  suggested  his  reappointment  in  1830.  The 
man  who  was  selected  for  his  principal  adviser  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  rising  poUticians  who  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  new  minister.  Heir  to  one  of  the  oldest 
English  earldoms,  heir  also  to  a  considerable  Irish 
estate,  with  eloquence  of  the  highest  order,  with  abili- 
ties of  first-rate  excellence ;  sympathising  with  Liberal 
opinions,  animated  by  the  purest  motives,  Stanley 
promised  to  rise  to  the  most  prominent  position  in  the 

^  Xtm.  He^,,  1830,  Chron.,  pp.  176, 178.  »  Spencer,  p.  230. 
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09AP.  ranks  of  his  party,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
. ■■^,-.  Chief  Secretaryship  with  exceptional  credit.  His  ad- 
mirers in  1830  imagined  that  the  fertility  of  his  genius 
compensated  for  the  deficiency  of  his  knowledge.  They 
failed  to  anticipate  the  full  consequences  of  his  fiery 
temper. 

The  formation  of  a  Whig  Ministry  afibrded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  conciliating  Ireland.  The  Irish  Administra- 
tion had  necessarily  to  be  remodelled,  and  room,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  found  in  the  new  Qovemment  for 
some  of  the  agitators  who  were  disquieting  their  coun- 
try. '  To  buy  O'Connell  at  any  price '  was  the  pro- 
gramme which  prudent  bystanders  considered  should 
be  pursued.^  O'Connell,  indeed,  loudly  protested  that 
he  asked  no  favour  for  himself.  But  he  was  not  the 
only  prominent  lawyer  who  proclaimed  his  own  disin- 
terestedness. Brougham's  example  sufficiently  proved 
the  worth  of  such  declarations;  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  O'Connell  was  less  ambitious 
than  Brougham.  Nearly  forty  years  before  Lord  Fitz- 
william  had  flattered  the  Irish  by  inducing  Grattan  to 
enter  the  Irish  Ministry.  The  remedy  which  had  been 
applicable  to  the  great  patriot  seemed  equally  applic- 
able to  the  great  agitator.  Unfortunately  for  Ireland, 
the  new  Viceroy  thought  otherwise.  He  invited  O'Con- 
nell to  a  conference  at  London ;  but  he  told  him  that 
he  had  decided  on  retaining  the  law  officers  of  Welling- 
O'ConneU  tou's  Administration  in  power.  In  one  sense  the  de- 
with  the  cision  was  natural.  Joy  and  Doherty — the  Attorney  and 
Whigs,  Solicitor  General — had  been  law  officers  during  Angle- 
sey's previous  Viceroyalty,  and  it  was  reasonable  that 
he  should,  therefore,  desire  to  retain  his  old  friends  in 
their  situations.  In  another  sense  the  decision  was  the 
most  unfortunate  at  which  Lord  Anglesey  could  have 
arrived.     O'Connell,  at  once,  indignantly  declared  that 

*  OrevUle,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
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the  proceeding  would  array  *  the  whole  Catholic  com-    cHAl*. 
muiiity '  against  the  Government.^    The  first  act  of  the      ^^' 
new  Irish  Viceroy  threatened  to  estrange  from  him  three 
men  out  of  every  four  in  Ireland. 

Few  men  have  the  opportunity  of  repairing  an  error 
of  this  character — ^Lord  Anglesey  might  have  repaired 
it  within  a  fortnight.  The  Government  determined  on 
replacing  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  the  Irish  Chancellor,  with 
the  most  brilliant  of  Irish  lawyers,  Plunket.  Plunket's 
promotion  to  the  Chancellorship  caused  a  vacancy  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  O'Connell  was  supposed  to  look 
with  longing  eyes  at  this  dignified  situation ;  but  Angle- 
sey, repeating  his  former  error,  filled  it  with  Doherty. 
The  appointment  increased  the  breach  between  O'ConneU 
and  the  unlucky  Viceroy.^  But  it  again  afibrded  Anglesey 
an  opportunity  of  extricating  himself  from  his  dilemma, 
Doherty's  promotion  vacated  the  Solicitor-Generalship ; 
Joy  retired,  and  Anglesey  had  the  chance  of  regain- 
ing the  favour  which  he  had  wilfully  thrown  away 
by  a  wise  selection  of  new  law  officers.  With  almost 
incredible  folly  he  oflered  the  Attorney-Generalship  to 
Pennefather,  a  Tory ;  and,  on  Pennefather's  refusal,  con- 
ferred it  on  Blackburne,  another  Tory.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  selected  an  abler  lawyer  or  a  more 
honourable  man,  but  it  would  also  have  been  difficult 
to  have  made  a  more  ofiensive  selection.  Blackburne 
was  chiefly  known  from  his  presidency  over  the  Special 
Commission  which  crushed  Limerick  and  Clare  into 
order  in  1823.  He  had  conducted  the  prosecution 
against  Shea's  murderers.®  These  services  properly 
commended  him  to  Lord  Anglesey's  notice ;  but  they 
were  not,  unfortunately,  of  a  character  to  make  him 
popular  in  Ireland. 

'  Mdbijume,  Tol.  i.  p.  d66;  and      liament     See  O'Flanagan^s  Sketches 
Spencer,  vol.  i.  p.  263.     Dobertj  had      of  the  Irish  Bar,  pp.  196, 197. 
been  opposed  to  O'Oonnell  on  the         ^  Hfelboume,  vol.  i.  p.  357;  and 


Cork    Special     Commission ;     and      cf.  Blackburne^  p.  66. 
O'ConneU    had  brought   Doherty's  *  Blackburne,  pp.  37,  62. 

conduct  on  that  occasion  before  Par- 
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CHAP.  Lord  Anglesey  did  not  make  tiie  mistake  of  select- 

^^'  -  ing  another  Tory  for  the  Solicitor-Generalship.    Cramp- 
ton,  who  was  selected  for  that  office,  was  a  Whig,^  but 
he  was  a  Protestant  and  a  cipher.     The  Government 
had  deUberately  passed  over  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the 
Irish  Bar ;  and  tlie  inference  was  irresistible  that  their 
claims   had   been   ignored   on  account  either  of  their 
politics  or  of  their  religion.     Such  a  decision,  comiDg 
from  a  Whig  Ministry,  could  not  fail  to  increase  the 
agitation  for  repeal.     Every  Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland 
was  almost  openly  told  that  he  had  no  chance  of  ad- 
vancement from  a  British  Government.   Every  Bepealar 
in  Ireland  was  equally  plainly  assured  that  his  personal 
interests  would  be  ignored  till  the  Union  Was  repealed. 
O'Connell  at  once  took  up  the  challenge  which  Lord 
Anglesey  had  thrown  down  and  declared  war  against 
the  new  Ministry,     In  opposition  to  his  advice  Lord 
Anglesey  was  received  at  Kingstown  with  some  cere- 
mony.    But  the  cheers  which  awaited  the  Viceroy  were 
soon  forgotten  amidst  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  O'Con- 
nell's  own  triumphant  entry  into  Dublin.* 
^ uvTcon-        ^^^  ^^^    practically   been  declared  between  the 
duct  in      Viceroy  and  O'Connell,  and  both  of  the  parties  to  the 
warfare  busily  made  their  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign— the  one  in  his  Viceregal  lodge,  surrounded  by 
his   advisers,  with   all    the    resources   of   the  British 
Government  at   his   disposal;    the  other  in  his  house 
in  Merrion  Square,  overburdened  with  debt,  but  with 
nine-tenths  of   the  population  of  the  most  excitable 
city  in  the  world  anxiously  awaiting  his  orders.    Active 
operations   soon  began.       The    tradesmen  of  Dublin 
determined    on    marching  in  procession  through   the 

'  P/acA^;^«,p.66.  Mr.Blaekburne  thetu.    Shfrneer,  p.  262;  MiMawm^ 

tbmws  the  blame  of  tbese  appoint-  vol.  i.  p.  o60. 
ments    on  Lord    Grey ;    but    Lord         •  Ch-eviUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
Anglesey  was  aolely  responsible  for 
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streets  of  their  city  on  the  27th  of  December,  and  on  cbap. 
presenting  an  address  of  thanks  to  O'Connell  for  his 
exertions.  Lord  Anglesey  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding the  procession.  The  managers  of  the  proposed 
meeting,  instead  of  obeying  the  Viceroy,  waited  on 
O'Connell  to  know  what  they  should  do.  O'Connell  ad- 
vised them  to  obey  the  law.  The  Viceroy  had  prohibited 
the  meeting :  the  Dubhn  tradesmen  must  obey  the 
Viceroy.  They  must,  accordingly,  abstain  from  meet- 
ing on  the  27th  of  December.  But  a  body  of  1,600  of 
them  might  meet  on  the  28th,  might  decorate  themselves 
with  orange  and  green  scarves,  might  march  round  the 
statue  of  William  HI.,  might  give  three  cheers  for 
Ireland,  and  proceed  with  the  address  to  Merrion  Square. 
His  advice  was,  of  course,  adopted.  The  larger  pro- 
cession, which  had  been  announced  for  the  27th,  was 
abandoned  for  a  small  demonstration  on  the  28th. 
The  law  was  technically  obeyed ;  but  all  Ireland  saw 
that  obedience  was  paid  to  O'Connell,  and  not  to  the 
Viceroy.* 

A  successful  demonstration  formed,  however,  only 
a  portion  of  O'Connell's  schemes.  A  few  days  after  the 
separation  of  the  sixteen  hundred  O'Connell  decided 
on  a  new  movement.  He  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
society  for  the  prevention  of  unlawful  meetings,  and 
for  the  protection  and  exercise  of  the  sacred  right  of 
petitioning  for  the  redress  of  grievances.'  Lord  An- 
glesey at  once  prohibited  the  meeting  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation. O'Connell,  summoning  his  friends  around  him, 
again  suggested  obedience  to  the  Viceroy's  proclama- 
tion. He  proposed  that  he  should  be  substituted  for 
the  society ;  that  he  should  receive  its  subscriptions ; 
that  be  should  be  the  protector  of  the  people's  rights 
and  the  Pacificator  of  Ireland.     He  contemplated,  how- 

•  Aw.  Beg.,   1830,  Ohron.,    pp.      ;j()4.    GreviHe,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
200,  213;  and  ibid.,  1831,  Uist.,  p.  »  Ann,  Reg.,  1831,  Hist.,  p.  306. 
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CHAP,    ever,  the  assistance  of  two  new  bodies  :  one,  a  club  to 

If  TT 

.-  , —  talk  over  matters  connected  with  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions ;  the  other,  a  society  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
Union,  and  to  petition  thereupon.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  club  should  breakfast  once  a  week  in  public  at 
Home's  Hotel.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1831,  Lord 
Anglesey  prohibited  the  breakfast.  O'Connell  had  the 
wisdom  to  advise  compliance  with  the  Viceroy's  orders, 
and  the  dexterity  to  ridicule  the  Government  for  is- 
suing them.  *  Another  proclamation ' — so  he  at  once 
wrote — *  has  been  issued  by  the  veracious  Lord  Angle- 
sey. Let  us  obey  it  readily — -let  no  man  breakfast  at 
Home's.  Alas !  poor  Home  !  But  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper  let  every  Irishman  recollect  that  he  lives  in 
a  country  where  one  EngUshman's  will  is  law.'^ 

O'ConneU  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  rendering  a 
technical  obedience  to  the  law.  He  had  complied  with 
the  letter,  while  he  had  disregarded  the  spirit,  of  the 
Viceroy's  orders.  The  prohibition  of  one  association 
had  been  followed  by  the  formation  of  another  ;  and 
every  fresh  proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
only  led  to  some  fresh  exercise  of  the  never-failing 
ingenuity  of  his  opponent.  Wearied  with  the  pro- 
tracted contest,  the  Irish  Government,  on  the  13th  of 
January,  decided  on  issuing  a  fresh  order  forbidding  the 
assembly  of  the  Association  under  any  name  or  in  any 
shape  whatever.  O'Connell  met  the  proclamation  by 
inviting  thirty-one  persons  to  meet  him  at  breakfast,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  an  aggregate  assembly  at  ^ivhich 
a  petition  to  Parliament  might  be  prepared.  The  Govern- 
ment dispersed  the  assembly;  but  the  people  who  had 
composed  it,  on  O'Connell's  advice,  met  again  in  I>aw- 
son  Street.  The  Government  immediately  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  leading  persons  who  had  attended  the 
meeting.     O'Connell,  by  adjourning  a  prohibited  meet- 

»  Am,  Eeg.,  1831,  Hirt.,  p.  807, 
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ing,  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  autho-     chap. 
rities,  at  length  brought  himself  within  the  compass  of  . .  ^]^1^ 
the  law.^ 

O'Connell's  arrest  took  place  on  the  18th  of  January.  Arrest  and 
On  the  19th  the  Grand  Jury  found  true  bills  against  him  c?ConneiL 
and  his  associates.  They  were  indicted,  on  fourteen 
different  counts,  for  an  offence  against  the  statute,  and  on 
seventeen  other  counts  for  a  conspiracy  under  the  Com- 
mon Law.*  To  the  first  fourteen  counts  O'Connell  at  once 
demurred.  But  he  had  no  sooner  put  in  his  demurrers 
than  he  became  convinced  of  the  folly  of  this  course. 
In  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor  the  demurrer  admits  the 
facts,  but  disputes  the  legaUty  of  the  proceedings  ;  *  and 
O'Connell,  therefore,  by  demurring  had  practically  pre- 
cluded himself  from  obtaining  a  feir  trial  on  the  facts. 
A  httle  reflection  naturally  convinced  him  of  the  mistake 
which  he  had  made.  The  Court  had  ordered  the  de- 
murrers to  be  heard  on  the  7th  of  February.  On  the 
5th  O'Connell  asked  leave  to  withdraw  them,  and  to 
plead  not  guilty  to  the  whole  indictment.  The  appli- 
cation was  allowed  ;  and  the  trial,  after  some  delay,  was 
fixed  for  the  17th  of  February.  But  before  the  day 
arrived  O'Connell  shrank  from  the  encounter,  and  offered 
to  let  judgment  go  against  him  by  default  on  the  first 
fourteen  counts  of  the  indictment,  on  condition  that  the 
remaining  counts,  charging  him  with  a  conspiracy,  were 
withdrawn.  Blackburne,  as  Attorney  General,  assented 
to  this  arrangement,  and  entered  a  nolle  prosequi  on  the 
remaining  counts.  The  case  was  then  allowed  to  stand 
over  till  the  first  day  of  Easter  term.* 

The  Irish  Government  was  elated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  by  their  success  in  these  proceedings.     Stanley 

^  Ann.  Reg^  1881,  Hist,,  pp.  908,         '  BloMume,  p.  74,  note. 
810;  and  cf.  JBlacklmme,  p.  71.  *  Aim.  Reg.,  1831,  Hist,  p.  317. 

'  The  mdictment  contained  origin-  SlacJtkume,  p.  75.  Melbourne^  toI.  L 

ally  31  counts,  diyided  as  in  the  text.  p.  369. 


ally  31  counts,  diyided  as  in  the  text.      p.  369, 
Matuard,  yol.  iL  p.  1009. 
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CHAP,  conveyed  to  Blackbume  his  best  thanks  and  congratu- 
^''  lations  on  his  great  and  triumphant  success.  Grey  and 
Melbourne  were  deUghted  at  the  victory ;  and  Anglesey, 
who  had  been  a  martyr  to  tic-douloureux  for  years,  for- 
got even  his  pain  amidst  the  excitement  of  his  triumph.^ 
Amidst  the  congratulations,  however,  which  the  minis- 
ters showered  upon  each  other  at  their  success  ominous 
rumours  of  a  compromise  were  constantly  heard.  It 
was  asserted  and  industriously  repeated  that  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  between  O'Cionnell  and 
the  Government,  and  that  the  agitator  would  nev» 
be  brought  up  for  judgment.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Stanley,  speaking  with  all  the  authority  of  his  office, 
gave  an  emphatic  contradiction  to  these  reports.*  It 
was  in  vain  tliat  he  read  a  letter  from  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General  to  prove  that  no  compromise  had  ever  been 
contemplated  by  the  Irish  Government.  The  rumoun 
of  compromise  continued  to  acquire  shape  and  consis- 
tency. Everyone  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  Stanleys 
declaration,  but  everyone  saw  that  there  was  a  stronger 
will  than  Stanley's  in  the  Ministry.  The  events  of  the 
session  were  in  favour  of  O'Connell ;  and  the  necessities 
of  the  Government  in  England  seemed  likely  to  influence 
their  conduct  in  Ireland.  Men  who  were  busily  occu- 
pied with  the  Refonn  Bill  could  hardly  spare  time  to 
think  of  an  Irish  riot.  PoUticians,  earnestly  speculating 
on  the  majority  arrayed  against  them,  could  not  afforti 
to  aflront  a  single  supporter.  Statesmen,  contemplatii^ 
the  possibility  of  a  dissolution,  shrank  from  the  risks  <rf 
a  general  election  in  Ireland  while  O'ConneU  was  in 
prison.  These  various  considerations  necessarily  influ- 
enced the  policy  of  the  Government.  On  the  2nd  of 
March  the  Reform  Bill  was  introduced.  On  the  9th 
O'Connell  made  a  great  speech  in  support  of  the  measure. 

'  Blackbume,  pp.  77,  79.  GrevtUe,         »  Hansard,  vol.  U.  pp.  490  611, 
vol.  ii.  p.  109.   Meiboume,  vol,  i.  p.      1007.  ' 

360. 
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£a8ter  arrived,  and  O'ConneU's  presence  in  London  was    chap^ 
still  necessary  to  the  Ministry.     With  the  consent  of  the  .  ™'  _. 
Irish  Attorney  General  judgment  was  postponed  till  an 
early  day  in  Hay.    Eight  days  before  May  the  Ministry, 
defeated  on  Gascoigne's  motion,  dissolved  Parliament. 
The  Act  under  which  O'Connell  had  been   convicted 
expired  with  die  dissolution.     The  Irish  law  officers  Proceed- 
concluded  that  O'ConneU  could  not  be  brought  up  for  JJ^n^t 
iudgment  after  the  expiration  of  the  statute,  and  ac-  ^imahnn- 
cordingly  no  further  proceedings  were  taken  against 
him.* 

The  victory  of  the  Government  had  thus  been  at- 
tended by  miserable  failure  ;  O'ConneU  had  been  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  his  conduct ;  and  the  necessities 
of  the  Cabinet  in  England  had  overridden  the  wishes  of 
the  Executive  in  Ireland.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Irish 
were  fast  resuming  the  chronic  disturbances  which  had 
become  almost  necessary  to  their  existence.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  Irish  poOT  in  1831  made  disorder  even  more 
than  usually  probable.  O'ConneU  had  already  organised 
the  people  for  an  attack  on  the  Union.  The  people 
were  themselves  attributing  their  misfortunes  to  the 
exactions  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  collection  of  tithes 
continued  to  be  the  standiiig  grievance  of  the  masses  of  i^^  . 
the  Irish  nation.  The  legislation  of  1822  and  1823 «  t'»t^»- 
had  not  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  evils  which  it 
had,  in  some  cases,  remedied.  The  Act  of  1822  had 
enabled  the  tithe  proprietor  to  let  the  tithes  on  lease 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  ;  the  Act  of  1823  had  enabled 
Uie  tithe  propietor  and  the  tithe  payer  to  arrange  a 
composition  of  tithes.  A  voluntary  arrangement  of 
this  character,  however,  was  not,  of  course,  universally 
adopted,  and  two  ciicumstances  interfered  with  its  general 
adoption.  In  the  first  place,  the  Act  of  1823  subjected 
the  farmer  of  grass  land  to  the  tithe.     For  the  best  part 

>  BloMnme,  pp.  dS,  05.  '  AfUe,  toI.  ii.  p.  232, 
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CHAP,  of  a  century  the  owner  of  agistment  land,  or  land  on 
^.^^^L^  which  cattle  were  pastured,  had  been  tithe-free,  having 
been  declared  free  of  tithe  in  1735  by  the  unjust  de- 
cision of  a  Protestant  Parliament.^  In  1823  the  fanner 
of  grass  land  was,  in  some  cases,  unwilling  to  resume  a 
burden  from  which  his  predecessors  had  successfully 
relieved  themselves ;  and,  in  consequence,  became  the 
warm  opponent  of  the  measure  which  Goulbum  had 
introduced.  In  the  next  place,  the  Irish  Bishops  fre- 
quently considered  that  the  composition  of  the  tithe 
would  reduce  the  value  of  the  cure,  and  consequently 
diminish  the  worth  of  their  patronage.  These  two 
reasons  combined  to  make  the  Composition  Act,  which 
Goulburn  had  introduced,  a  niuch  less  efficient  measure 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  proved.^ 

Goulburn's  Act  had,  then,  failed  to  remove  the 
chief  grievance  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  its  passage 
by  the  Legislature  had  indirectly  created  a  new  diffi- 
culty. The  Protestant  minority  in  Ireland  fancied  that 
its  supremacy  was  assailed.  The  more  zealous  members 
of  the  Irish  Church  conjectured  that  the  best  means  of 
resisting  the  assault  was  to  convert  Ireland  to  Protes- 
tantism. *  It  was  supposed  to  be  not  more  difficult  to 
The  New  supply  the  Irish  with  Protestantism  than  it  had  proved, 
tion.  in  the  instance  of  a  recent  famine,  to  supply  them  with 

potatoes.  What  was  principally  wanted  in  both  cases 
were  subscriptions.'*  *A  little  army  of  itinerant  re- 
formers '  pervaded  Ireland,  abused  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  added  one  more  difference  to  the  many  divisions 
which  were  rending  Ireland  into  factions.  The  Boman 
Catholics  were  not  likely  to  sit  quietly  by  and  hear  them- 
selves assailed  by  these  missionaries.  They  retorted 
on  the  new  apostles  of  Protestantism.  Pulpit  replied  to 
pulpit ;  and  the  controversy,  which  had  previously  been 

>  Tithe     Report,    Parliamentary         '  Ibid,,  p.  240. 
Papers,  Seeeion  1832,  vol.  xzi.,  p.  240.         '  Tancrtd^  Book  i.  chap.  !▼. 
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Confined  to  the  platform,  was  introduced  into  the  chap. 
church.  A  few  hundred  starving  Eoman  Catholics  .  ^]^'_ 
were  converted  to  Protestantism  by  the  offer  of  food : 
just  as,  at  the  same  time,  5,000  or  6,000  West  India 
slaves  were  baptised  on  a  grant  in  Jamaica  of  a  dollar 
a  head  for  baptisms.^  Orthodox  people,  subscribing 
their  shillings  and  their  guineas,  congratulated  them^ 
selves  '  on  the  prospect  of  our  at  last  becoming  an  united 
Protestant  people.'  Prudent  persons,  with  less  enthu- 
siasm or  less  faith,  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  a 
movement  which  estranged  nine  Roman  Catholics  for 
every  one  which  it  swept  into  the  Protestant  fold. 

In  fact,  the  New  Reformation,  as  it  was  called  in 
triumph  by  its  supporters,  in  derision  by  its  opponents, 
was  seriously  increasing  the  Irish  difficulty.     The  Ro- 
man Catholics  found  a  new  reason  for   their    dislike 
for  tithes  when  the  money  which  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  to  the  Protestant  clergyman  was  used  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  their  ovm  relations.      The    Roman 
Catholic  Bishop   of  Kildare,  Dr.   Doyle,  a  prelate  of 
great  power,  of  large  information,  and  wide  influence, 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Poor  Laws  in  which  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  hatred  of  the  Irish  to  tithes 
would  be  as  lasting  as  their  love  of  justice.^    Epigram^ 
matic  advice  of  this  character  was  almost  certain  to 
produce  mischief  amidst  an  inflammable   population. 
The  flame  became  inevitable  when  Protestant  fuel  was 
heaped  on   to   the  Roman   Catholic    spark.      Ii^   the 
diocese  of  Kildare  there  were  two  contiguous  parishes 
of  Mountrath  and  Graigue.     Mr.  Nixon  was  curate  of  Gmgut 
Mountrath  ;  Mr.  MacdonneU  *  was  curate  of  Graigue,  ifonnt, 
Nixon  and  MacdonneU  were,  both  zealous  Protestants,  '*'^- 

*  Authority  for  this  statement  wiU  report  (Lords),  p.  236. 

be  found  in  Hamard,  New  Series,  ^  His  name  is  always  so  spelt  in 

Tol.  ix.  p.  333.  the  Lords*  Committee.    It  is  spelt 

'  Tithe  Committee,  Commons,  68,  McDonald  in  the  Commons'  Com^ 

But  cf.  Dr.  Doyle*s  most  temperate  mittee.          ^ 
putonl  letter  in  Tithe  Qoinmittee 

VOL.  m.  I 
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CHAP,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  New  Brfw- 
~  ^^'  .  mation.  Nixon  showed  his  zeal  by  desiring  to  rebuild 
the  parish  church,  and,  by  packing  a  vestry  with  Pro- 
testants, obtained  a  rate — a  cess,  as  it  is  called  in  Irdaixl 
— for  the  purpose.  About  the  same  time  Dean  Scott, 
who  had  for  forty  years  been  the  absentee  incumbent  of 
the  parish,  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Latouche — another 
absentee.  Dean  Scott,  a  good-natured  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  had  been  satisfied  in.  extracting  a  tithe  of  5001 
a  year  from  the  parish.  After  his  death  two  clei^ymai 
were  temporarily  appointed  to  receive  the  temporalities, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  the  tithes  to  1,500/.  annually. 
Latouche,  succeeding  to  the  cure,  packed  a  vestry,  and 
obtained  a  composition  under  the  act.  The  people, 
already  irritated  with  Nixon's  cess,  were  galled  into 
action  by  Latouche's  tithe,  and  determined  *  never  agais 
to  pay  one  penny  tithe  or  church  cess  in  voluntary 
cash  payment.'  ^ 

Latouche  and  Nixon  had  produced  a  crisis  in 
Mountrath.  Macdonnell,  a  few  months  afterwards^  was 
equally  successful  in  Qraigue.  Macdonnell  filled  a 
good  many  offices  in  the  parish.  He  was  curate ;  he 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  New  Seformation ;  he 
was  a  magistrate  in  the  county;  and  he  was  tithe 
proctor  to  the  absentee  incumbent.  Tithe  proctois, 
magistrates,  and  reformers  were  all  unpopular  characters 
in  Ireland,  and  Macdonnell  concentrated  the  unpopu- 
larity of  all  three  classes  in  his  own  person.  His  un- 
popularity soon  increased.  It  had  been  the  custom  in 
Ireland  to  exempt  the  Boman  Catholic  priest  fix}m  the 
tithe  which  hie  was  legally  liable  to  pay.'  Macdonneil 
was  too  zealous  a  Protestant  to  extend  any  favour  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  The  tithe  was  demanded 
from  the  priest,  and  the  priest's  horse  was  seized  in 

*  Gommons'  Oommittee,  p.  299. 

'  Tithe  Oommittee,  CSommoiui,  p,  8.    Lords,  p.  10. 
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defeult  of  payment.^    This  proceeding  increased  the    crap. 
irritation  which  Macdonnell's  interference  had  already    ^^;  ^ 
excited  in  Graigue.     The  parish  priest  of  Graigue  de- 
nounced the  payment  of  tithe  from  the  pulpit.^    To- 
wards the  end  of  November  1830  the  cattle  of  two 
farmers  were  seized  for  arrears  of  tithe,  but  released  on 
an  undertaking  to  produce  them  fourteen  days  after- 
wards— the  day  of  sale.   A  rumour  soon  spread  that  the 
cattle  were  not  to  be  released  on  the  appointed  day. 
Macdonnell  applied  to  the  Government  for  assistance) 
and  a  strong  force  of  pohce  was  marched  into  the  parish. 
The  county  magistrates,  however,  had  the  good  sense  to 
interfere ;  and  the  parish ,  on  their  recommendation,  was 
allowed  two  months  to  pay  its  tithes.     The  two  months 
ezpired,  but  the  tithes  were  not  paid.     The  aid  of  the  The  pay- 
aathorities  was  again  requested ;  and,  in  the  beginning  ™^^r»- 
of  March,  Graigue  was  occupied  with  a  force  of  S50  *"^•^• 
police,  while  a  troop  of  dragoons  and  a  detachment  of 
the  21st  Fusileers  were  marched  into  adjoining  villages. 
For  two  months  the  police  were  constantly  occupied  in 
attempting  to  drive  cattle.    Whenever  they  were  seen 
approaching,  the  cattle  were  placed  under   lock  and 
key ;  and,  as  the  law  did  not  permit  a  lock  to  be  broken 
or  cattle  to  be  seized  at  night,  the  labours  of  the  police 
were,  in  this  way,  usually  frustrated.   In  a  few  instances, 
indeed,  the  police  succeeded  in  seizing  some  cattle.     In 
these  cases  no  one  except  the  owners  would  bid  for 
them  at  the  sale ;  and  an  auction  thus  conducted  was 
naturally  unprofitable.      Graigue  had  shown  that  it 
required  a  little  army  to  collect  the  tithes  of  a  single 
parish,  and  that  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  population 
might  disconcert  the  best-planned  military  operations.' 
Resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithes  had  been  or- 
ganised in  Graigue.    Besistance,  once  organised,  spread 

'  Tithe  Committee,  Commonfi.  Of.         '  Lords*  Oomiuittee,  p.  39. 
Saward,  Thiid  Series,  vol  xi.  p.  179.  '  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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OHAP.  rapidly  over  Ireland.  Public  meetings  were  ill^al  in 
>-.  ,  '->  that  country ;  but  there  was  no  law  which  prevented 
the  people  collecting  for  a  hurling  match.  A  few  of  the 
boys  might  knock  about  the  ball  and  pursue  the  game 
which  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  gathering  .^  But 
there  was  no  regular  hurling  match.  The  people  who 
attended  were  frequently  armed,  and  openly  admitted 
that  they  came  to  hurl  out  the  tithe  system.  Even 
the  farmers  who  were  willing  to  pay  tithes  were  in- 
timidated by  these  hurling  matches.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  poUce  were  ordered  to  assist  the  drivers  :  they 
were  wearied  and  disorganised  by  constant  and  harass- 
ing work.^  It  was  in  vain  that  the  proctors  served  their 
processes  under  the  protection  of  the  miUtary.  It  be- 
came a  favourite  amusement  in  Ireland  to  make  the 
proctor  eat  the  process  which  he  tried  to  serve.'  It  ivas  in 
vain  even  that  the  poUce  succeeded  in  occasionally  seiz- 
ing the  cattle  of  some  defaulting  farmer.  No  one  wouW 
buy  the  cattle ;  no  one  in  Ireland  would  even  give  them 
food.  It  was  actually  found  necessary  to  drive  them  to 
the  nearest  port  and  export  them  to  England.  The 
taint  of  the  tithe  followed  them  to  this  country,  and 
many  persons  still  refused  to  buy  them.* 

Organised  resistance  of  this  character  was,  more- 
over, attended  with  more  formidable  measures.  The 
process-server  of  Dr.  Butler,  a  pluraKst  in  Kilkenny, 
The  in-  was  murdered.^  Pitched  battles  took  place  between 
the  police  and  the  people,  and  a  serious  loss  of  life 
resulted  from  these  encounters.^  Resistance  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  soon  led  to  an  organised  opposition  to  the 
payment  of  rent.     Bands  of  Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet' 

'  OommonB*  Oommittee,  p.  22.  toI.  ix.  p.  270,  and  toL  z.  p.  411. 

'  HoMordj  vol.  ix.y  p.  266,  *  HeoMord^  vd.  ix.  p.  142.    Amu 

*  Lords'  Oommittee,  p.  131.  -^i  P*  32,  Hist,  p.  296. 

^  HanMordf  vol.  ix.  p.  266.  ^  It  was  suggested  at    the  tsee 

^  For  Dr.  Butler's  case  see  Lords'  that  the  Blackfeet  owed  their  name 

Committee,  p.  45;  and  cf.  Hansard,  to  haviDg  shoes;  the  Whitefeet weie 
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paraded  the  country,  denouncing  landlords,  threaten-  chap. 
ing  incoming  tenants,  and  insisting  on  a  general  reduc-  ' — r-^ 
tion  of  rents.  A  force  of  six  or  seven  thousand  people 
marched  to  a  land  agent's  house  and  compelled  him  to 
refund  the  rents  which  he  had  received.  An  anony- 
mous authority  in  Queen's  County  ordered  an  abatement 
of  five  shillings  in  the  rent  of  every  acre  of  land  in 
the  county,  and  threatened  the  reluctant  landlord  with 
*  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  visiting  you  personally, 
and  to  terminate,  not  your  lease,  but  your  existence/  ^ 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  magistrates  of  Westmeath 
declared  '  that  the  peace  and  security  of  society  was 
overturned,  that  the  certain  penalty  of  death  awaited 
any  man  who  presumed  to  give  information  against 
the  insurgents,  that  the  certain  destruction  of  property 
ensued  to  whoever  ventured  to  act  or  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  dictates  of  secret  and  insurrectionary  com- 
mittees.' ^ 

Society  in  Ireland  continued  in  this  miserable  con- 
dition throughout  the  whole  of  1831.  Some  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts  were  proclaimed.  Special  commissions 
were  sent  into  the  West  and  South-West  of  Ireland. 
A  few  of  the  rioters  were  convicted  and  executed.  But 
Aese  measures  failed  to  pacify  the  unfortunate  country. 
In  some  cases  they  only  served  to  draw  attention  to  the 
wide  differences  which  separated  the  Irish  from  the  Irish 
Government.  Convictions  could  only  be  obtained  through 
Irish  juries ;  and  Irish  juries  displayed  an  increasing 
reluctance  to  convict  their  fellow-countrymen  for  assault- 
ing tithe-proctors,  for  outraging  landlords,  or  for  murder- 
ing police.*  In  December  1831  a  considerable  force  of 
police,  protecting  a  tithe-proctor  at  Hugginstown,  in 

^  >tiU  lower  clafis,  who  could  not  to  the  law.    CommoDg*  Oommittee, 

*^otd  Bhoes.  The  PicteetantB  fancied  p.  49. 

that  the  Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet         ^  Hansard,  vol.  xi.  p.  177. 

J«re  opposed  to  each  other.     Dr.         »  Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  p.  245. 

i^ojle  treated  them  aa  both  opposed         ^  Blackbume,  p.  114. 
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Kilkenny,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
people.  The  process-server  and  eleven  of  the  j)olice 
were  killed,  and  several  others  of  them  were  wounded. 
Twelve  persons  were  indicted  for  these  offences.  Two 
absconded  ;  three  were  acquitted ;  in  one  case  the  jurr 
were  unable  to  agree ;  and  the  Attorney  General,  dis- 
heartened at  these  failures,  dechned  to  produce  evidence 
against  the  six  others.^  The  failure  of  the  Government 
on  this  occasion  stimulated  the  demand  which  had 
already  been  made  for  fresh  measures  of  repressiofi. 
When  Parliament  met  in  December  1831  the  Kii^ 
specially  directed  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  subject,*  and  committees  were  at  once  appointed  in 
both  Houses  to  inquire  into  the  tithe  laws.^  The  terms, 
however,  of  the  King's  Speech  and  of  the  appointment  of 
the  committees  induced  the  conviction  that  the  Ministry 
were  more  desirous  of  amending  the  law  than  of  enforc- 
ing it.  The  Opposition  was  ready  to  impute  any  ideas 
to  a  Government  which  was  engaged  in  forcing  the 
Eeform  Bill  through  ParUament. 

These  rumours  gradually  acquired  so  much  consist- 
ency  that  the  Ministry  felt  it  necessary  to  notice  them. 
Early  in  February,  Grey  took  the  opportunity,  which 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  against  tithes  afforded  him, 
of  saying  that  the  Govemmeat  was  determined  to  enforce 
the  law.  The  Tories  were  dehghted  at  this  announce- 
ment. Passing  at  once  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
they  regarded  it  as  an  intimation  that  the  Prime  Mibb- 
ter,  at  any  rate,  was  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  Jrish 
Church,  with  all  its  abuses,  in  its  integrity.'*     A  httfe 


'  This  outrage  is  Tariously  known 
«8  the  Eoodctopher,  the  Oarrick- 
shock,  and  the  Huffginstown  outrage. 
It  was  thought  that  the  populace, 
who  succeeded  in  enclosing  the 
police  in  a  narrow  lane  between  high 
wallS|  purposely  selected  the  Protes- 
tant members  of  the  force.  Out 
of  twenty-four  Protestant  policemen 


nine  ware  kiUed  and  eleven  w«i« 
wounded.  Oat  of  fourteeii  Gatiioiic 
policemen  two  were  killed  and  fii« 
wounded.  See  Tithe  Report,  Goo- 
mons,  pp.  13,  36 ;  and  Bladkune, 
p.  116. 

'  Haruard,  vol.  ix.  p.  3. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  229,  269. 

*  Ibid,,  vol.    X.  pp.    2,   3.    Ct 
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reflection  might  have  convinced  them  that  such  a  course     chap. 


xn. 


was  impracticable.  The  resistance  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  was  so  general  that  their  collection  was  no  longer 
possible.  It  would  have  required  an  army,  *  a  most 
enormous  army/  to  collect  the  tithes ;  ^  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  inability  to  collect  them  pressed  with  increas- 
ing severity  on  the  Protestant  clergyman.  For  more  Thedis- 
than  a  year  many  Insh  clergymen  had  been  unable  to  the  irish 
obtain  a  single  shilling  of  the  emoluments  of  their  cures,  ^^•'^y- 
Many  of  them  were,  in  consequence,  in  the  utmost  distress. 
Some  of  them  were  in  actual  want  of  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  life.*  Their  attempts  to  collect  their  tithes  had 
proved  unavailing.  They  had  led  to  bloodshed  which 
everyone  deplored.  They  had  afflicted  Ireland  with 
fresh  distm'bances.  Tories  might  still  talk  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  property,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
to  ensure  to  everyone  his  own.  Protestant  incumbents  in 
Ireland  had  at  least  learned  that  such  language  was  in- 
appropriate and  impracticable.  Their  interests  urgently 
required  the  modification  of  the  tithe  system. 

These  facts  were  obvious  enough  to  the  committees 
which  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  had  determined 
to  appoint.  The  Lords'  Committee,  reporting  in  Feb- 
^^'wry  1832,  declared  that  *  a  complete  extinction  of  tithes,' 
— ^ther  *  by  commuting  them  for  a  eharge  upon  land '  or 
by  *  an  exchange  for  an  investment  of  land ' — ^was  required 
fer  *  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  lasting  welfare ' 
of  Ireland.  The  Commons'  Committee,  in  their  preli- 
^"^^Juiry  report,  professed  themselves '  unable  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  absc^ute  necessity  of  an  extensive  change  in 
the  present  system  of  providing  for  the  ministers  of  the 
Bstablished  Church.'  They  did  ^  not  hesitate  to  express 
"^  opinion  that  such  a  change,  to  be  satisfactory  and 
secure,  must  involve  a  complete  extinction  of  tithes,  in- 

*^,  p,  1290 ;  and  GreuUle,  vol.  U.     ix.  p.  90  j  wnd  Mr.  Fitigeimld,  Tithe 
''  I  T;;  ^  Oonmiitteey  CommooB,  p.  85, 

Oi.  Mr.  Leader,  in  Banmrd,  vol,         «  Jbid.,  p.  8, 
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CHAP,     eluding  those  to  lay  impropriators,  by  eommuting  them 


xn. 


for  a  charge  upon  land,  or  an  exchange  for  or  invest- 
ment in  land.^  The  extinction  of  tithes,  then,  was  the 
end  which  both  committees  had  in  view.  But  they  both 
of  them  suggested  a  preUminary  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  tithe-owners.  They  proposed  that  the 
Government  should  be  empowered  to  advance  to  each 
incumbent  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  due  to  him 
as  tithes  for  the  year  1831,  and  that  it  should  be  autho- 
rised to  buy  the  arrears  of  tithes,  and  reimburse  itsdf 
for  its  advances  out  of  the  sum  which  it  thus  succeeded 
in  recovering.^ 
Tithe  le-  The  rcDorts,  in  which  these  recommendations  were 

gislation 

in  1881.  made,  were  agreed  to  early  in  1832.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  Lansdowne,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Stanley, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  announced  the  intention  of 
the  Ministry  to  give  effect  to  them.  In  both  Houses 
the  Ministers  intimated  their  desire  to  supplement  their 
measure  for  the  immediate  collection  of  tithes  with 
some  proposal  for  their  extinction,  either  by  their  com- 
mutation for  a  charge  on  land  or  by  their  exchange 
for  real  property.  The  House  of  Lords  at  once  as- 
sented to  Lansdowne's  resolution.  Lord  Eldon  stoutly 
protesting  against  a  measure  which,  from  his  old- 
fashioned  standpoint,  seemed  ruinous  to  the  Church.' 
The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  contrary,  received  the 
scheme  with  much  more  hesitation.  The  Irish  members 
indignantly  declared  that  the  plan  converted  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  tithe-proctor,  and  did  not  remedy  the  chief 
Irish  grievance,  the  existence  of  tithes.  The  debate, 
which  was  commenced  on  the  8th,  was  adjourned  to 
the  13th,  and  again  adjourned  to  the  27th  of  March.  On 
that  day  the  Ministry  succeeded  in  carrying  three  reso- 

'  Lords*  Oommittee,  p.  4 ;  Com-      Report,  p.  6. 
mons^  Oommittee,  p.  4.  ^  Hansard,  vol.  x.  pp.  1260.  13^ 

'  Lords'  Report,  p.  4 ;  Commons* 
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Itttions  detailing  the  diflBculty  which  had  arisen,  and     chap, 

the  distress  among  the  clergy  which  had  ensued  from  r-L^ 

it;  affirming  the  expediency  of  distributing  a  sum  of 
money  among  the  distressed  incumbents  whose  tithes 
had  been  withheld,  and  empowering  the  Crown  to  re- 
cover these  advances  by  collecting  the  tithes  due  for 
the  year  1831.^  On  the;,  following  day  they  obtained 
the  acceptance  by  the  House  of  two  other  resolutions 
pledging  the  Legislature  to  deal  ultimately  with  the 
tithe  system  as  a  whole.  A  bill  in  accordance  with 
their  decisions  was  at  once  prepared  authorising  the 
Ministry  to  advance  a  sum  of  60,000Z.  to  the  distressed 
incumbents,  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  col- 
lecting the  arrears  of  tithes.  The  bill  encountered  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
But  it  was  supported,  at  every  stage,  by  substantial 
majorities,  and  ultimately  became  law.* 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Select  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  were  steadily  pursuing  their  enquiries  into  the 
tithe  system.  The  Lords'  Committee  made  their  final 
report  in  March,  the  Commons'  Committee  in  the  fol- 
lowing June.^  The  Lords'  report  was  a  short  docu- 
ment of  four  pages,  briefly  indicating  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  existing 
difficulty.  The  Commons'  report  was  an  elaborate  re^ 
view  of  the  whole  subject,  terminating  in  recommend- 
ations similar  to  those  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Lords.  Both  committees  thought  the  Act  of  1824  had 
effected  much  good,  and  that  the  compositions  concluded 
^der  it  should  be  made  permanent.  Both  committees 
thought  that  the  Act  should  be  made  not  only  permanent 
hut  compulsory,  and  that  every  parish  in  teland  should 

^  BcniMi^^Tol.  X.  p.  ISdl;  zi.pp.  1235,  1364;   and    vol.  xii.  pp.  85, 

186, 970, 1018.  Of.  Spmcer,  p.  398.  672,  591,  631,  1368. 

'  The  Act  i«  2nd  and  drd  wUliam  '  Parliamentary  Papers,    seBsion 

IV.  c.  41.    The  debates   on  it  wUl  1832,  Nos.  508  and  663. 
^  found  in  Hantardj  vol.  xi.  pp. 
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be  compelled  to  conclude  a  composition  for  tithee. 
Both  committees  thought  that  the  composition  should, 
in  fixture,  be  charged  on  the  landlord  or  the  last  lessor, 
and  not  on  the  t^iant/  the  landlord  being  aUowed  t 
deduction  for  the  trouble  of  collection.  Both  com- 
mittees thought  that  the  landlords  should  be  allowed 
to  redeem  the  tithe  on  advaj;itageous  terms,  and  that 
facilities  should  be  afforded  to  tenants  for  Ufe  to  enahte 
them  to  do  so.  In  addition  to  these  recommendations 
the  House  of  Commons'  Committee  proposed  that  the 
tithe  which  was  unredeemed  by  the  landlord  should 
be  redeemed  by  the  State,  and  that  the  amount  received 
for  it  should  be  invested  in  land  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Church.* 

Such  was  the  scheme  suggested  by  the  Tithe  Com- 
mittees. The  scheme  was,  in  reality,  Stanley's,  and 
Stanley  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  assattt 
of  ParUament  to  it.  On  the  5th  of  July  he  asked  leave 
to  introduce  three  bills — the  first  to  make  compositionfi 
for  tithe  permanent  and  compulsory ;  the  second  to 
estabUsh  ecclesiastical  corporations,  with  power  to  hold 
land  in  Irish  dioceses;  the  third  to  enable  Uie  tithe- 
owner  to  sell,  and  the  ecclesiastical  corporation  to  buy, 
the  tithe.  His  speech  rekindled  the  controversy  which 
the  previous  measure  of  the  Government  had  excited  at 


^  This  recommendation  was  only 
capable  of  gradual  application.  One 
of  the  evils  peculiar  to  Ireland  arose 
from,  the  subletting  of  land.  A  let 
land  to  B  on  a  lease  of  lives  renew- 
able for  ever ;  B  let  to  0  and  D  for 
90  years;  C  to  £  and  F  for  31 
yean ;  £  to  G^  H  and  I  for  7  yean; 
G  to  cottiers  from  year  to  year.  Q, 
H  and  I  were  at  once  suDJected  to 
tithe.  After  seven  years  uie  tithe 
would  &11  on  £  and  F;  after  SI 
years  on  0  and  D,  and  so  on.  See 
the  case  stated  in  Ocmmoos'  report, 
p.  ix. 

'  See  the  report.    The  House  of 


Commons'  Oommittee  gave  all  the 
calculations  on  which  ueir  sdieme 
was  founded.  The  tithaa  in  Iidspi 
amounted  to  600,000^.  a  year.  A  de- 
duction of  16  per  cent,  for  the  lani> 
k>rd'B  trouble  would  nduee  them  U 
610,000/.  Lend  could  be  bought  is 
Ireland  at  eighteen  years*  pmchssi. 
Land,  therefore,  to  yield  610,0001 
could  be  bought  for  9,180,000^  IT 
the  tithe  was  redeemed  at  sixtees 
years'  purchase  of  the  gtom  amoiit 
its  redenaption  would  prodaee 
9,600,0002.  Oommoos' final  nport, 
p.  xii. 
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an  earKer  period  of  the  session.     The  Irish  members  chaP. 

•  xn 

desired   that  tithes   should  be  extinguished,   'not  in  >. — s-^ 


name  only,  but  in  substance  and  unequivocally.'  Many 
Liberal  members  shared  these  views,  and  disliked  the 
policy  which  Stanley  was  promoting.  The  gr#at  party 
which  had  just  succeeded  in  carrying  Reform  was 
shattered  and  divided  by  these  differences.  Stanley 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  two  out  of  his  three 
measures,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  passing  his  compul- 
sory tithe  composition  bill.^ 

Irish  patriots  and  English  Liberals  had  some  reason 
for  the  annoyance  which  they  expressed.  Stanley  had 
found  the  Irish  Church  tottering  to  its  fall.  He  had 
propped  up  the  feeble  structure,  and  enabled  it  to 
stand.  His  bill  had  made  the  tithes  a  little  less  ob- 
jectionable, and  had  thus  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  Lish  clergy.  A  time,  however,  was  rapidly  coming 
when  the  policy  and  the  propriety  of  investing  a 
minority  with  exclusive  religious  privileges  was  to  be 
loudly  questioned.  Protection  in  rehgion  had  Iwoken 
down  as  signally  as  protection*  in  trade  ;  and  men,  dis- 
gusted with  the  failure  which  had  attended  their  efforts 
in  one  direction,  were  busily  contemplating  the  ex- 
pediency of  resorting  to  another  system.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  fashionable  scheme  for  governing 
Ireland  depended  on  the  forced  conversion  of  its  people. 
The  easiest  method  of  converting  the  Irish  was  the 
education  of  Irish  children  in  the  principles  of  the  Education 
Protestant  faith.  If  the  children  could  only  be  trained 
in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go  the  testimony  of 
the  wisest  of  men  could  be  quoted  to  prove  that  they 
would  not  depart  fi-om  it  in  their  old  age.  The  Turk 
had  succeeded  in  applying  the  maxim  of  Solomon,  and 

^  The  Act  is  2nd  and  3rd  William      xiy.  pp.  96,  117,  228.    Of.  (^meer, 
IV.  c  119.    For  authorities  for  the      p.  439 ;  and  Blackbumey  p.  142. 
above  statements  see  ffan$ard,  toI. 
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had  converted  Christian  children,  the  prizes  of  war,  into 
the  fiercest  of  zealots  and  bravest  of  troops.  The 
British  Government  could,  at  any  rate,  do  what  the 
Turk  had  succeeded  in  doing.  The  higher  classes 
among  the  Irish  who  happened  to  be  Roman  Catholics 
were  forbidden  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
priests  or  tutors  for  their  sons.  The  lower  classes  of 
the  Irish  were  forced  to  forego  all  education  for  thdr 
children  or  send  them  to  be  instructed  in  Protestant 
Charter  Schools.  The  combined  influences  of  penal  laws 
and  education  were  to  make  the  Irish  an  united,  happy, 
and  Protestant  people. 
The  The  miserable  history  of  the  Charter  Schools  has 

3chooii.  been  related  by  Mr.  Froude  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Lecky.^ 
The  unfortunate  children,  who  were  to  grow  up  haj^y 
Protestants  under  the  benignant  influences  of  kind 
Protestant  masters,  grew  up  to  curse  the  foundations 
which  had  robbed  the  early  years  of  their  life  of  the 
consolations  which  childhood  afibrds  to  the  poorest 
children.  The  child  of  the  Irish  cottier  was  frequently 
half-starved,  was  always  half*clothed,  but  he  at  any 
rate  shared  with  his  father's  pig  a  comer  of  his  fietthers 
cabin  at  night ;  he  was,  at  any  rate,  able  to  roam  in 
the  day  wherever  his  Uttle  legs  chanced  to  carry  him. 
The  sky  of  heaven  was  above  him,  the  world  of  nature 
was  around  him ;  and,  in  blessed  ignorance  that  there 
was  anyone  cleaner  than  himself,  or  better  fed  than 
himself,  he  grew  up  from  day  to  day  as  happy  as  the 
birds  whose  nests  he  tried  to  rob  or  the  fish  which  it 
was  his  infant  ambition  to  capture.  The  same  child, 
forced  into  a  Charter  School,  had,  unhappily,  aU  the  dis- 
comforts of  his  previous  lot  to  endure,  and  waa  deprived 
of  the  freedom  which  had  alleviated  poverty.  The 
funds  of  these  institutions  were  wasted  and  perverted. 
The  unfortunate  children  were  frequently  ill-used  and 

^  Engliih  in  Ireland,  yol.  i.  p.  614 ;  Lech/a  ER$t,  of  England,  toL  il.  p.  SOO. 
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always  neglected.    Many  of  them  died  of  diseases  which     chap. 
were  the  inevitable  consequence  of  bad  food  and  diet.      ™'   ^ 
Those  who  survived  left  the  institutions  with  a  new 
reason  added   to   the  many  reasons  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  parents  for  hating  the  Saxon. 

The  Charter  Schools  received  more  than  a  million 
of  money  from  the  Legislature.^    The  investigations  of 
Howard,  the  prison  reformer,  drew  attention   to  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  their  administration ;  even 
amidst  the  corrupt  surroundings  of  the  first  years  of  the 
uineteenth  century  their  reform  was  loudly  demanded ; 
and  in  1806,  and  again  in  1824,  Royal  Commissions  were  The  Oom- 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  Irish  ^^SJand 
education.     The  two  commissions,  published  in  the  ag-  ^®^*- 
gregate  twenty-three  reports ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, probably  alarmed  at  the  voluminous  information 
which  was  thus  laid  before  it,  referred  the  matter  in 
1827  to  a  Select  Committee.     The  Select  Committee 
endorsed  the  recommendations  which  had  already  been 
made  by  both   Commissions.     Both   Commissions   had 
recommended  that  Irish  education  should  be  founded 
on  the  principle  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any 
sect  or  denomination  of  Christians.     The  Committee, 
adopting  this  view,  declared  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  bring  together  children  of  the  different 
religious  persuasions  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing them  in  general  subjects  of  moral  and  literary 
knowledge,  and  providing  facilities  for  their  religious 
instruction  separately.     A  wise  clergyman  of  th^.  Es- 
tablished Church,  acting  in  concert  with  one  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  proved  by  a  practical  ex- 
periment the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  Commissions  and  Committees,^    Encouraged 

^  Beport  <m  Poor  of  Ireland^  seas.         '  The  experiment  was  made  by 
ISaO,  Appendix  P.  the  Bey.  Sir  F.  L.  Blosse,  with  the 
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CHAP,     by  this  example,  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
^  ^'  .  Iri§h  Poor  in  18S0  revived  the  CJommittee's  suggestions, 
and  strongly  advised  their  inunediate  application.^ 

Enquiry  had  now  done  its  utmost  for  Ireland  ;  but 
the  friends  of  education  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
enquiry.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they  had  endea- 
voured to  proselytise  the  Irish  by  establishing  Protes- 
tant Charter  Schools.  In  the  nineteenth  century  thej 
were  satisfied  with  supporting  a  society  for  the  promo- 


Kiidan  tiou  of  educatiou.  The  Kildare  Place  Society — as  it 
Schools,  was  called — undertook  the  education  of  teachers,  the 
provision  of  cheap  schools,  and  it  also  established  or 
assisted  various  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  rock  on  which  many 
reformers  had  been  wrecked  by  excluding  religious  m- 
struction  from  its  schools,  insisting  only  on  a  portion 
of  the  Bible  being  read  without  comment.  This  com- 
promise did  not  satisfy  the  Boman  Catholics.  They 
objected  to  a  system  which  forbade  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, and  which  interfered  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture  by  the  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church. 
They  readily  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
which  the  Kildare  Place  Society  afibrded  them,  of  ob- 
taining the  services  of  trained  teachers  and  the  use  of 
cheap  school-books  ;  but  they  objected  to  the  children 
of  the  Boman  CathoUc  poor  being  sent  to  the  Kildare 
Place  Schools.^  In  consequence  of  these  objections  the 
well-intentioned  managers  of  the  society  in  Kildare 
Place  failed  to  exercise  any  very  extensive  influence  on 
the  education  of  the  Irish  poor.'    The  Boman  CathoUc 

conUal  eoneunenoe  <»f  Dr.   KaUj,  Romn   Catholic   prieet   and    Pio- 

Bonum    Catholic    Archbishop     of  testant  children  had  equal  aooem  to 

Tuam.      In    Sir    F.    L.    Bloase's  the  schools.    See  JteptfH  on  Iriik 

schools  Romaa  Catholic   and  Pro-  Poor,  Part  ii.  p»  HI. 

testant  children  read  together  from  ^  Report,  p.  50. 

the  Douay  Testament,  sang  tofrether  *  IM,    Slas  espedaUj  Dr.  DoyM 

the  same  hymns — hymns  and  pas-  answers  to  questions  4607, 4627,  and 

sages  being  selected  by  Dr.  Kelly  4636. 

aid   Sir   F.    L.    Blosae ;  and  the  '  The  Kildare  Place  Society  gar 
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poor  declined  to  send  their  children  to  the  State-aided    chap. 
schools.  . ,    .  *:. . 

This  condition  of  things  was  one  which  no  Whig 
Ministry  could  afford  to  ignore.    Commissions  and  Com- 
mittees had  recommended  its  remedy ;  it  fell  to  Stanley's 
lot,  as  Chief  Secretary,  to  deal  with  it.     Stanley  acted 
on  the  precise  lines  which  had  been  laid  down  for  him 
by  the  Committee  of  1827.     He  constituted  a  Board  of 
National  Education  in  Dublin,  to  which  he  transferred 
the  grant  which  he  withdrew  from  the  Kildare  Place 
Society.    The  Board  was  composed  of  members  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  as  well  as  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  regulation  of  all  the  State- 
aided  schools.     These   schools  were  to  afford  to  the 
children  of  every  sect  the  advantage  of  a  combined 
moral  and  literary,  and  separate  religious  instruction ; 
and  with  this  object  selections  only  from  the  Bible  were  suniey'i 
to  be  read   in   schooltime  on  two  days   in  the  week.  ^^^ 
The  Bible  itself  was  only  to  be  read  before  and  after 
school  hours  on  the  remaining  four.^     These  proposals 
were  certainly  not  unfavourable  to   the   Established 
Church.    Favourable  as  they  were,  they  were  received 
with  a  shout  of  indignation.     Inglis,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  raised  a  cry  for  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible, 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible.     Lord  Boden,  at*  a  public 
meeting  in  Down,  told  the  people  that  their  children 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  Word  of  God.^    It  was  in 
vain  that  Gtrey,  in  one  House,  and  Stanley,  in  the  other, 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  true  purport  of  the  scheme. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  showed  that  the  Bible  would 
continue  to  be  read  in  school  hours  on  two  days  out  of 
every  six,  and  that  its  use  would  be  permissible  before 

dually  pwMd  into  the  hands  of 'a  few  >  Bmaird,  vol.  xL  pp.  66a-648; 

profeesumal  fiinatics  who  in  that  day  jBlackbume,  p.  282. 

were  m  the  hahit  of  seeking,  through  ^  Hansara,  vol.  ziv.  pp.  662,  665. 

Pkoteetantism  and   pie^,  a   ready  Inglis  founded  his  cry  on  the  words 

Toad  to  the  Bench.'    Life  of  Lord  of  Ohillingworth, 

Cfoficwrry,  p.  376. 
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CUAF.  and  after  schooltime  on  the  remaining  four.  The  heated 
^  '  ^  Protestants,  who  were  re-echoing  Inglis's  cry,  were  in 
no  temper  to  listen  to  reason.  The  Irish  Church  was 
tottering  to  its  fall,  the  life  and  property  of  every 
landlord  were  rendered  insecure  by  the  organised  bands 
of  Blackfeet  and  Whitefeet,  which  were  inflicting  a  reign 
of  terror  on  Ireland  ;  and  *  these  wise  l^islators '  were 
*  debating  whether  the  brats  at  school '  should  '  read  the 
whole  Bible  or  only  parts  of  it.'  ^ 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Ministerial  majority  was 
so  large  that  Stanley's  opponents  were  only  able  to 
delay  the  scheme,  and  were  not  strong  enough  to  reject 
it.  A  small  House,  towards  the  end  of  July,  agreed  to 
a  vote  in  aid  of  the  proposal.^  A  new  measure  of  relief 
was  thus  conferred  upon  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Roman 
CathoUc  was  placed,  in  matters  of  education,  on  an 
equaUty  with  his  Protestant  fellow-subject.  The  Minis- 
ters, probably,  hoped  that  the  steps  which  they  had 
taken  to  remedy  the  tithe  grievance  and  to  remove 
the  educational  difficulty  would  have  had  the  efiect  of 
pacifying  Ireland.  They  soon  discovered  that  the  mere 
removal  of  a  grievance  did  not  in  a  moment  obliterate 
the  memories  which  its  existence  had  created.  The 
people  under  O'Connell's  guidance  professed  themselves 
dissatisfied  with  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  and  the  Irish  Re- 
form Bill.  They  had  expected  that  tithes  would  be 
annihilated,  and  tithes  were  in  some  shape  or  other  to 
be  preserved.  They  had  expected  that  Reform  would 
restore  to  the  forty-shilUng  freeholders  the  franchise  of 
which  Emancipation  had  deprived  them,  and  Reform 
had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  Irritated  at  these  short- 
comings, Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet  continued  the  fright- 
ful system  of  organised  terrorism  in  which  they  were 

^  GreviUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  267.      The      xii.»  xiii.,  xiv. 
delmtes  on  the  scheme  are  scattered         ^  Hansardf  vol.  xiv.  p.  669. 
through  Hansard,  vols,  ix.,  z.,  xi., 
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daily  becoming  more  proficient.  A  driver  was  murdered  ^5^- 
in  broad  daylight ;  a  clergyman  was  shot  dead  on  his  own  * — ^-^ 
lawn;  pitched  battles  continually  took  place  between 
the  military  and  the  people ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
O'Connell,  continuing  his  agitation,  was  declaiing  that 
attention  would  never  be  *  paid  to  Irish  interests  until 
we  see  once  again  a  Parliament  in  College  Green.'  ^ 

The  year,  then,  was  closing  amidst  fresh  disturbances  The  Disso- 
and  fresh  anxieties.  The  close  of  the  year  necessitated  1832? 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  Parliament,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  new  constituencies.  Dissolution  had,  in  fact,  been 
only  delayed  to  enable  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  conduct  of  the  general  election  to  be  concluded. 
The  interest  in  the  Beform  struggle  was  terminated  with 
the  passage  of  the  Ehiglish  Beform  Bill  into  law.  But 
the  labours  of  Parliament  were  not  concluded  with  the 
discussions  on  the  English  Bill:  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
Beform  BiUs  had  to  be  passed.  The  boundaries  of  the 
new  boroughs  had  to  be  determined ;  and,  when  the 
decision  of  the  Legislature  had  been  given,  the  registers 
throughout  the  country  had  to  be  revised.  These 
arrangements  necessarily  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
autumn  of  1832.  .  Parliament,  which  was  prorogued  on 
the  16th  of  August,  was  again  prorogued  on  the  16th 
of  October  to  the  3rd  of  December.  On  that  day  the 
last  unreformed  ParUament  was  formally  dissolved — the 
old  system,  with  aU  its  abuses  and  its  monopolies,  was 
/or  ever  terminated. 

^  Arm.  Beg,,  1832,  Hist.,  pp.  203,  296. 


VOL.  III.  K 
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CHAPTER   Xin, 

CHAP.  The  general  election  of  1832  was  anticipated  mih 
' — r-^  mixed  feelings  by  partisan  politicians.  The  Beformen 
The  ei«^  awaited  with  anxiety  the  results  of  the  great  change 
tionof       which   they  themselves  had  been  instrumental  in  in- 

1882 

troducing ;  the  Tories  awaited  with  alarm  the  decisioB 
of  the  new  constituencies.  For  the  first  time  in  recent 
history  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
be  returned  by  populous  places ;  and  timid  statesmai, 
perhaps  naturally,  apprehended  that  the  new  electors 
would  celebrate  amidst  orgies  and  riots  their  first  exercise 
of  the  franchise.  Happily  these  anticipations  were  sig- 
nally disappointed.  The  elections,  as  usual,  led  to  a  few 
disorders,  but  the  disturbances  were  not  greater  thsn 
those  which  had  occurred  on  similar  occasions  before. 
The  new  law,  which  closed  the  poll  in  two  days,  instead 
of  leaving  it  open  for  a  fortnight,  set  a  limit  on  the 
opportunities  for  riot.  The  great  majority  of  the  new 
constituencies  conducted  their  ftrst  election  without 
tumult,  and  justified  the  confidence  of  the  Ministry  in 
extending  the  franchise  to  the  middle  classes  of  the 
population. 

Nor  did  the  assembly  elected  by  a  reformed  con- 
stituency differ  so  materially  from  the  unreformed  House 
of  Commons  as  politicians  had  frequently  anticipated. 
Most  of  the  leading  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  oA 
House  were  returned  to  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
Althorp  was  re-elected  for  Northamptonshire,  Graham 
for  Cumberland,  Charles  Grant  for  Inverness-shire,  Lord 
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John  Russell  for  Devonshire,  Palmerston  for  Hampshire,  ohap. 
Stanley,  who  had  been  forced  in  1830  to  take  refuge  in  .-  ,  ,. 
the  Royal  borough  of  Windsor,  was  returned,  with  Mr.  1^2. 
Wilson  Patten,  for  the  northern  division  of  the  great 
manufacturing  county  of  Lancashire.  On  the  other 
Bide  of  the  House,  Peel  was  re-elected  for  Tamworth, 
Goulburn  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Herries  for 
Harwich ;  Hardinge  found  a  seat  at  Launceston,  and 
Charles  Wynn  was  again  returned  for  Montgomeryshire. 
Three  conspicuous  members  of  the  Tory  party,  how- 
ever,  found  no  support  from  the  new  constituencies. 
WethereU,  the  hot-headed  lawyer,  held  responsible  by 
many  people  for  the  excesses  of  the  Bristol  rioters, 
was  defeated  at  Oxford ;  Murray,  the  distinguished 
oflScer,  who  had  filled  the  position  of  Colonial  Minister, 
was  defeated  in  Perthshire ;  and  Croker,  shaking  the 
dust  oif  his  shoes,  and  vowing  that  he  would  never  sit 
in  a  reformed  Parliament,  withdrew  from  politics  to 
literature  and  retirement.  He  had  been  distinguished, 
e?en  amongst  his  Tory  friends,  by  the  violence  of  his 
opposition  to  Eeform.  He  was,  happily,  singular  even 
among  them  in  his  inability  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
new  system. 

Statesmen  of  repute,  whatever  politics  they  pro- 
fessed, had  thus  little  cause  to  find  fault  with  the  choice 
of  the  new  constituencies.  Ten-pound  householders  had 
proved  themselves  as  capable  of  recognising  an  aptitude 
for  pohtics  as  the  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs.  The 
representatives  which  the  great  constituencies  selected 
were  usually  creditable  to  them.  Manchester  chose 
Poulett  Thomson,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  Birmingham,  Attwood,  the  founder  of  the  great 
Political  Union ;  Leeds,  Macaulay,  the  accomplished 
orator,  whose  speeches  on  Reform  had  won  applause 
from  an  unreformed  Parliament ;  Edinburgh,  Jeffrey, 
whose  literary  fame  has  obscured  his  political  reputa- 

k2 
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CHAP     *^^^  5  *^d  Aberoromby,  who,  years  before,  had  attacked 
3™'  -  the  monopoly  of  the  old  constituency  of  the  borough.* 
1832.     The  great  metropolitan  boroughs  were  equally  discrimi- 
HouiTf    nating  in  their  choice.      London  placed  Grote,  who 
GommoM.   nfterwards  became  the  historian  of  Greece,  at  the  head 
of  the   poll ;   Westminster  returned   its  old  member, 
Burdett ;   and  Hobhouse,  who  had  succeeded  Pamell 
as  Secretary  at  War.^    Marylebone  gave  a  seat  to  Sir 
William  Home,  who  had  lately  succeeded  Denman  as 
Attorney-General ;  and  Southwark  selected  Brougham, 
the  Chancellor's  brother.    In  a  few  places,  however,  pot 
ticians  were  frightened  at  perceiving  that  a  very  differeni 
class  of  persons  had  b^en  chosen.    Five  O'Connells  were 
returned  by  five  Irish  constituencies  ;  WiUiam  Cobbett, 
who  had  enraged  and  alarmed  the  Tories  by  the  ability 
and  boldness  of  his  political  writings,  was  elected  for 
Oldham  ;  and  Gully,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  prize- 
fighter, and  who  had  subsequently  made  a  fortune  id 
the  betting-ring,  was  elected  for  Pontefract.   What  could 
be  said  for  a  constituency  which  had  rejected  an  Iridi 
peer  like  Lord  Mexborough,  and  had  returned  an  ex- 
prize-fighter  ?    What  could  be  said  for  a  system  which 
admitted  Cobbetts  and  GuUys  to  the  sacred  precinct? 
of  the  British  Legislature  ?    One  witty  answer  could,  at 
any  rate,  be  given  to  these  questions  of  alarmists  : — 

If  anyone  ask  why  should  Pontefract  sully 
Its  name  by  returning  to  Parliament  Gully, 
The  etymological  cauae,  I  suppose,  is, 
He's  broken  the  bridges  of  so  many  noses.' 

1  Ante,  Yol.  ii.  p.  388.  Journal,  vol.  L  p.  9),  and  was  ne- 

*  On  the  formation  of  the  Orey  ceeded  by  Hobhouse.    See,  for  Fto^ 

Ministry,  Charles  Wynn  was  made  nell*8  insubordination,  OntiBey  toL 

Secretary   at   War.     He  reoffned  il  p.  24d,  note  (whei«  Pamril  ■ 


Secretary  at  war.  ue  restfnea 
early  in  1881  {ante.  \ol.  ii.  p.  &2), 
friirhtened  at  the  Keform  foil,  and 


inaccurately  said  to  haye  been  St- 

finghtened  at  the  Reform  BUI,  and  cretary  at  War  from  the  fommHk^ 

was  succeeded  by  Sir  H  PameU,  a  of  the  Grey  Ministry),  and  cf  ka 

distinguished  writer  on  economical  correspondence  with  Brougham,  is 

subjects,  but  a  yery  restiye  subaltern.  Brvu^ham,  yoL  lii  p.  174. 

Pamell  was  dismissed  for  insubordi-  *  Among  those  who  were  elected 

nation  in  February  1832  (Raikes'  for  the  first  reformed  Parliament  me 
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The  new  House  of  Commons,  like  the  old,  was  natu-     chap. 

.  XIII« 

rally  divided  into  two  great  parties.     One  of  them  still 


turned  *  a  longing,  lingering '  glance  at  the  past  which  parties  i 
was  fading  from  their  view  ;  the  other  turned  from  the  i®33. 
west  to  the  east  to  welcome  the  new  day  which  was 
dawning  on  the  horizon.     Neither  Whigs  nor  Tories, 
however,  occupied  the  positions  which  they  had  filled 


Joseph  Pease,  a  memW  of  a  rich 
iod  infloential  family  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  a  Quaker.  Pease's 
electioD  aiforded  an  opportunity  for 
aettiiiig  a  question  wiucn  had  never 
nenously  been  formally  decided. 
He  claimed  his  seat  without  taking 
the  usual  oath,  but  on  making  his 
solemn  affirmation.  The  Speaker 
declined  to  settle  the  question  on 
his  own  authority ;  and,  on  Althorp*8 
motion,  a  Select  Committee  was 
appouted  to  report  the  laws  and 
lents  bearing  upon  the  matter. 


precedents  were  very  simple. 
The  Toleratioo  Act  had  permitted 
the  Quaker,  '  who  shall  be  required 
upon  any  lawful  occanon  to  take  an 
oath  in  any  case  whexe,  b^  law,  an 
oath  b  required,'  to  make  his  solemn 
affinnation  instead.  A  subsequent 
Act  of  the  same  reign  (7th  and  8th 
William  m.  c.  84)  had  allowed  the 
Qaaker  to  me  his  eyidence  in 
courts  of  justice  (except  in  criminal 
esses)  upon  his  affinnation,  instead 
of  Uj^n  bis  oath.  This  Act,  which 
was  m  the  first  instance  only  tem- 
porary, was  made  perpetual  by  an 
Act  of  George  I.  (Ist  George  I.,  st.  2, 
c*  6).  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
dodbts  arose  whether  affirmations 
eoidd  be  allowed  in  the  place  of 
oaths  in  any  case  where  by  any  Act 
of  BttUament  an  oath  is  expressly 
nquired.  These  doubts  were  finally 
lemoyed  by  an  Act  of  George  II. 
(^d  Geo.  n.,  c  46),  which  sub- 
ititated  the  affinnation  for  the  oath 
'm  all  courts  of  justice  and  other 
plaoes  where  by  law  an  oath  is  or 
shall  be  allowed  or  required.'  Such 
were  the  leading  statutes  which 
related  to  the  matter.  From  1698 
to  1832  no  person  was  elected  to 


Parliament  who  claimed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  thenu  In  the  former 
year  John  Archdale  was  elected 
member  for  Chipping  Wycombe,  and 
asked  leave  to  tase  his  seat  on  mak- 
ing his  affirmation.  The  House 
decided  that  the  provisions  of  the 
7th  and  8th  William  III.  did  not 
apply  to  oaths  required  to  be  taken 
by  members  of  Parliament,  and 
in  January,  I6d8-9,  ordered  the 
Speaker  to  make  out  a  new  writ 
for  Chipping  Wycombe.  Archdale's 
precedent  was,  however,  no  longer 
applicable :  the  22nd  George  II.  had 
substituted  an  oath  for  an  affinnation 
in  all  '  places  where  by  law  an  oath 
is  required,  except  in  criminal  trials.' 
The  Act  of  George  II.  was  so  uni- 
versal that  it  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  applied  to  mi'mbers  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  Wyim,  who  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  House  of 
Commons  accordingly  unanimously 
decided  to  admit  Pease  on  making 
his  affirmation.  See  report,  Select 
Committee,  Parliamentary  Papers, 
sees.  1883,  No.  6.  JSansardf  vol. 
XV.  pp.  3S7,  476,  689.  Sir  E.  May, 
Const,  Sist.f  vol.  ii.  p.  406,  says  that 
the  House,  giving  '  a  wide  interpre- 
tation to  the  statutes,  permitted  Mr. 
Pease  to  take  his  seat  on  making  an 
affirmation.'  With  great  deference 
to  so  distinguished  an  authority,  I 
venture  to  uiink  that  Sir  E.  May's 
epithet  misrepresents  the  case. 
Neither  Charles  Wynn  nor  Sir  John 
Campbell — the  only  two  members 
who  spoke  on  the  occasion — ex- 
pressed any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  statute,  or  as  to  the  course 
which  the  House  should  take. 
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CHAP,     wisest  among  the  Whigs  desired  to  exchange  their  old 
s- — r-^  name  for  a  new  one,  under  which  the  extreme  band  of 
*®^«     Economists,  Badicals,  Bepealers,  and  Befprmers  would 
be  willing  to  serve.     The  old  names,  which  were  thus 
becoming  unfashionable,  had  originally  been  nicknames 
thrown  in  ridicule  on  those  who  were  associated  with 
them.^     The  derisive  nicknames  had  gradually  become 
the  honoured  watchwords  of  political  warfare.     The 
course  of  events,  however,  had  again  brought  the  Jitles 
into  disrepute.     The  Beformer,  thought  he  could  bring 
no  more  damaging  accusation  against  an  oppo^ent  thaa 
to  call  him  a  Tory.  The  Radicals  declared  that  the  Whig»| 
were  identifying  themselves  with  the  worst  features  of 
Tory  rule.     Frightened  at  the  possible  consequences  of] 
this  abuse,  instructed  by  the  careful  explanation  which 
Peel  had  given  of  his  principles,  the  more  moderate 
among  the  Tories  gradually  claimed  for  themselves  the 
title  of  Conservatives;  the  more  prudent  among  the 
Whigs  invented  the  singularly  happy  name  of  Liberal 
as  the  designation  of  their  party.     It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  found  two  words  which  expressed  more 
conveniently  the   determination  of  the   one   party  to 
take  its  stand  with  Peel  in  defence  of  law  and  ord^ ; 
or  the  resolution  of  the  other  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty  till  the  last  reUcs  of  mono- 
poly and  abuse  were  finally  destroyed. 

There  was,  however,  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
organisation  of  the  Tories  and  Whigs  of  the  oldai 
time  and  the  organisation  of  the  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  of  a  fieformed  Parliament.  Up  to  a  very 
recent  period  the  Tories  had  acted,  on  all  occasions* 
compactly ;  the  Whigs  had  exhibited  an  almost  equal 
desire  to  cohere.  But  Conservatives  and  Liberals  dis- 
played from  the  first  a  much  looser  organisation.     It 

^  Their  origin  has  been  expluned  bj  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  voL  L 
p.  258. 
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was  difficult  to  distingukh  the  different  species  of  poli-  ca^. 
ticians  who  composed  the  two  great  political  genera  -  »  " 
before  the  Reform  Bill.  In  1833  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  Whig  from  the  Radical,  or  the 
modem  Conservative  from  the  old  Tory.  Radicalism, 
indeed,  was  no  longer  regarded  with  the  detestation 
which  it  had  excited  only  fifteen  years  before.  In  1815  Thf  Tories 
a  man  who  professed  himself  a  Radical  could  hardly  Badicais. 
claim  to  be  a  gentleman.  He  would  hardly  have  been 
admitted  into  the  society  of  gentlemen.  The  hatred  of 
Badicalism  even  influenced  the  fashions  of  men's  dress ; 
and  the  fact  that  some  Radicals  wore  white  hats 
brought  white  hats  into  disrepute.^  There  would  have 
been  nothing  unpopular  in  wearing  a  white  hat  in  1833. 
The  Radicals  had  become  the  popular  candidates  at 
every  election.  In  1815  they  had  been  denounced  by 
the  Whigs.  In  1833  they  were  busily  denouncing  the 
Whig  leaders.  They  were  openly  expressing  theii-  pre- 
ference for  the  old  Tory  ascendency  to  the  modern 
Whig  rule ;  they  were  assailing  Whig  measures  from 
the  seats  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Tories  alone.  Their  violence 
was  so  marked  that  a  young  man — ^who  had  acquired 
some  notoriety  as  the  author  of  a  few  clever  novels, 
and  who  was  already  imbued  with  a  detestation  of  the 
Whigs  and  an  admiration  of  the  Jews — seriously  pro- 
posed an  alliance  between  Tories  and  Radicals.  The 
practical  application  of  the  proposal  did  not  even  obtain 
for  its  author  the  suffrages  of  a  majority  of  the  electors 
of  the  little  borough  of  High  Wycombe.  The  young 
Tory  democrat  was  defeated  by  a  Grey ;  and  the  cu- 
rious combination  which  he  seriously  suggested  would 

^  See  a  curious  letter  in  Co^^f^e»',  black.'    Miss  Oartwright,  expressly 

Tol.   iii.    p.  87,     in    which    Hugh  mentions    that    her    uncle    wore  a 

I^ycester  writes : '  I  have  just  heard  white  hat  on  being  brought  up  for 

of  a  Manchester  hatter  having  re-  judgment  in  1820. 
cei?ed  fifty  white  hats  to  be  dyed 


1883. 


Whigs. 
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CM  A  P.     have  been  long  forgotten  if  the  ambition  of  its  origi- 
nator had  not  ultimately  been  rewarded  by  hia  suc- 
cession to  the  lead  of  the  Tory  party .^ 
The  Con-  The  Ministry  was  thus  exposed  to  the  vioknt  on- 

and  the  slaught  of  extreme  Badicals.  But  the  violence  of  the 
Radicals  gained  for  the  Government  some  support  firom 
the  moderate  Conservatives,  who  were  content  to  take 
the  advice  of  Peel.  They  necessarily  saw  that  the 
defence  of  law  and  order — for  which  Peel  had  made 
his  stand — could  only  be  successfully  conducted  by  the 
Whig  Ministry.  They  had  the  prudence  and  patriotism 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  embarrassing  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and  to  support  it  {gainst  the  onslaught  of  the 
Radicals.  The  temperate  policy  which  the  modarate 
Conservatives  thus  pursued  under  Peel's  guidance  na- 
turally led  to  a  growing  tendency  of  Ck)nservative8  and 
Whigs  to  blend  with  one  another.  Thus,  to  borrow  as 
illustration  from  physics,  there  were  opposite  forces  which 
were  influencing  party  warfare  in  1833.  A  centripetal 
force— the  defence  of  law  and  order-^was  inducing  Con- 
servatives and  Whigs  to  gravitate  towards  each  other. 
Centrifugal  forces — an  insatiable  appetite  for  change  on 
the  one  side,  a '  panic  dread  '  of  Reform  on  the  otiier — 
were  inducing  Radicals  and  Tories  to  fly  off  from  the 
solid  bodies  which  were  fulfilling  with  regularity  and 
order  their  normal  duties  in  the  political  system.  ^ 

These  conditions  soon  became  visible.  The  Radicals 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  displaying  their  animositj 
towards  the  Whigs.  A  new  House  of  Commons  had 
necessarily  to  elect  a  new  Speaker ;  and  the  election  for 
the  Speakership  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  prelimi- 
nary struggle.  Since  the  retirement  of  Abbot,  the  firsi 
Lord  Colchester,  in  1817,  Manners  Sutton  had  filled  the 
chair  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Sutton  was  the  eldest 

^  For  the  inoid«nti»  of  the  High  iMtd  BMcansfidd,  Toi.  i.  pp.  61-41 
Wycombe  elections  of  1831  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  proposed  Dy  a  Torp 
1882    see  Mr.  Hitchman's  Life  of     and  seconded  by  a  RadicaL 
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son  of  the  distinguished  prelate  whom  the  favour  of  the     chap. 

X.LIL 

King  had  raised  to  the  primacy  of  the  Church.     He  was     " 


the  grandson  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland.  He  was  ^^^^^ 
essentially^  therefore,  a  representative  of  the  old  system 
which  the  Beform  Bill  had  destroyed ;  and  he  himself 
desired  to  retire  from  the  chair  before  the  new  Parlia- 
ment assembled.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1832  he  intimated  his  wishes  to  the  House ;  and,  on 
Althorp's  motion,  the  House  awarded  him  in  return  for 
his  long  service  a  pension  of  4,000/.  a  year.^  The 
House  had  thus  given  a  substantial  acknowledgment 
of  its  sense  of  Sutton's  services ;  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  liberality  of  the  House  would  be  followed  by 
some  mark  of  favour  from  the  Crown.  Months,  how- 
ever, passed  by,  and  Manners  Sutton  did  not  receive  a 
peerage.  The  general  election  took  place,  and  Manners 
Sutton  sought  the  suffrages  of  his  old  constituents, 
the  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
new  House  of  Commons  met,  and  Sutton  took  his  seat 
on  the  Opposition  benches.  By  this  time,  however,  it 
was  tolerably  weU  known  that  the  Ministry  had  with- 
held a  peerage  from  Sutton  because  they  desired  him 
to  resume  the  Speakership.  They  heeatated  to  meet  the 
first  reformed  parliament  with  an  inexperienced  Speaker, 
and,  in  consequence,  persuaded  Sutton  to  remain  in 
office. 

The  Radicals  were  annoyed  at  the  decision  of  the  Tho  con- 
Cabinet.     They   thought   that   the   appointment   of  a  spoakf 
Tory  Speaker  should   not    be  proposed  by   a  Whig  "^p- 
Ministry  in  a   reformed  House  of  Commons.     Hume 
accordlugly,   anticipating   the  Ministry,   at  once   pro- 
posed Littleton  for  the  chair.     Littleton  was  in  many 
respects  an  ineUgible  candidate  for  the  post.     Tact  and 
judgment  are  the  chief  qualifications  for  the  chair  of 
any  assembly  ;  and  in  tact  and  judgment  Littleton  was 

»  HwMard,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  931,  993. 


Ler- 
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Theftata 
of  Ireland. 


notoriously  deficient.  Littleton,  however,  was  a  Whig ; 
Sutton  was  a  Tory  ;  and  the  extreme  Badicals  preferred 
an  injudicious  Speaker  of  their  own  way  of  thinking  to 
an  experienced  opponent.  Against  Littleton's  express 
wish  they  insisted  on  carrying  his  claims  to  a  division. 
The  result  at  once  proved  their  weakness.  The  Tory 
party  naturally  supported  Sutton ;  the  Whigs  also  voted 
for  him.  The  Badicals  were  only  able  to  secure  31 
votes  for  Littleton,  while  241  were  given  against  him.' 

The  contest  proved  the  determination  of  the  Badi* 
cals  to  stand  aloof  from  the  Ministry ;  and  their  deter- 
mination became  much  more  plain  when  the  busine^  d 
the  session  formally  began.  Everyone  was  conscious 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  required  immediate  attention 
from  the  Ministry  and  the  Legislature.  The  disturb- 
ances which  had  disgraced  1831  were  continued 
throughout  1832.  They  extended  throughout  the 
whole  of  Leinster  ;  they  afflicted  portions  of  the  three 
other  provinces.  Associations  of  men,  known  as  Paci- 
ficators,^ organised  the  country,  defying  the  powers  of 
the  Irish  Government.  The  people  dared  not  resist  the 
decrees  of  these  associations.  Death  was  the  almost 
inevitable  result  of  disobedience  to  their  commands.  A 
member  of  ParUament  ventured  on  letting  some  land  to 
a  Scotchman.  He  was  served  with  a  notice  from  '  Cap- 
tain Whitefoot '  that  the  Scotchman  must  go.     A  poor 


*  Hanmrd,  vol.  xv.  p.  76.  Greville 
says,  ToL  ii.  b.  383^  that,  in  the  pre- 
vjoQB  NovemW,  there  bad  been  a 
dispute  in  the  Gabinet  about  the 
Speakership,  Althorp  supporting  Lit- 
tleton, the  rest  of  the  Gaoinet  Aber- 
cromb^.  This  story  is  hardly  oonsi»- 
tent  with  Brougham^s  account,  vol.  iii. 
p.  280,  and  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant's, 
(SpmeeTj  p.  449),  and  with  the  fact 
that  Sutton  had  not  received  his 

Seerage.  It  must  have  been  with- 
eld  with  the  intention  of  asking 
him  to  stand  for  the  chair  again.  Cl. 
Torrens'  Mdhoum^^  vol.  ii.  p.  78 ;  and 


Baikes'  Jounudf  L  89. 

'  O'Gonnell's  advice  had  pointed 
to  the  institution  of  Pacificatois  aai 
Begulators.  '  I  am  anxious/  lie  had 
said  on  one  occasion,  'that  evoy 
man  who  pays  a  shilling  a  reu 
should  be  enrolled  among  the  rAor 
teers  of  his  parish,  and  that  sooia 
one  individual  will  accept  the  oiBce 
of  Pacificator,  and  that  Bm- 
lators  will  also  be  appointed.'  Tbe 
Whitefeet  called  themselvee  'the 
gentlemen  Regulators  of  the  gom- 
ances  of  their  oppressed  coontiy.* 
Haruard,  ^ol.  it.  p.  1265. 
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old  man,  Patrick  Lalor,  seventy  years  of  age,  refused  ^^ap. 
to  give  up  a  little  land  which  he  had  hired  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  the  Begulators.  He  was  taken  out  of 
his  house  and  shot.  These  were  only  instances  of  the 
numerous  outrages  which  were  almost  universal  through- 
out Ireland.*  During  twelve  months  thirty-two  murders 
or  attempted  murders  were  perpetrated  in  Kilkenny; 
thirty  four  houses  were  burned ;  the  cattle  of  thirty- 
six  farmers  were  houghed ;  519  burglaries  and  178 
serious  assaults  were  committed.  In  the  same  period, 
in  Queen's  County,  there  were  60  murders,  626  bur- 
glaries, 115  malicious  injuries  to  property,  and  209 
serious  assaults  on  individuals.  ^Assassination,'  wrote 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  is  *  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  habitual  practice  of  those  who  make  rob- 
bery their  occupation.'  ^ 

One  symptom  was  even  more  distressing  than  the 
outrages  which  were  being  committed  almost  every 
day.  Pacificators  and  Whitefeet  carried  on  their  reign 
of  terror  so  effectually  that  peaceable  people  were 
afraid  to  give  evidence  against  them,  or  to  serve  on 
juries  sununoned  to  try  the  offenders.  Lalor's  son  was 
supposed  to  have  been  an  eyewitness  of  his  father's 
murder ;  but  he  refused  to  disclose  the  names  of  its 
perpetrators.  A  gentleman  who  had  seen  his  father-in- 
law  murdered  at  his  own  gate  declared  that  ^  he  would 
submit  to  any  penalty  rather  than  appear  as  a  witness, 
for  he  could  not  do  that  without  eventually  forfeiting 
his  life  to  the  vengeance  of  those  who  had  murdered  his 
relation.'  At  a  trial  at  Kilkenny  the  jury  was  dismissed, 
the  members  of  it  being  unable  to  agree  on  a  verdict. 
The  names  of  those  who  had  desired  a  conviction  were 
inimediately  printed  in  red  on  a  placard  headed  *  Blood ! 
Blood!   Blood!'  and   they  were  forced   to  leave  the 

'  Venr  Vmg  lists  of  outrages  may         '  Hofuard,  vol.  xv.  pp.  186,  733, 
be  foimd  m  Hamard^  vol.  xt.  pp.      Of.  %bid.j  pp.  294,  727,  780. 
1212, 1254, 1260, 1208. 
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CHAP,    country.     It  was,  perhaps,  only  naturaJ  after  this  expe- 
._  ,  '  ^  rience  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  refused  to  serve 
1888.     qh  juries.^     The  reign   of  terror   had  thus  effectuallj 
superseded  the  reign  of  law!. 

The  Government  found  itself  unable  to  cope  with 
these  outrages.  The  military  force  in  Ireland  was 
strengthened.  The  Yeomanry  was  augmented ;  the  C<Hh 
stabulary  was  wearied  out  with  almost  ceaseless  labours. 
Pacificators,  Whitefeet,  and  Regulators  were  too  strong 
for  Pohce,  Yeomanry,  and  Troops.  The  miUtary  force 
was,  moreover,  harassed  by  the  necessity  for  carryii^ 
out  the  Tithe  Law  of  the  previous  session.  The  Tithe 
Law,  to  quote  O'Connell's  expression,  had  turned  the 
Viceroy  into  Tithe-Proctor-General  for  Ireland.*  The 
Government  had  not  suffered  the  law  to  remain  a  dead 
letter.  They  had  instituted  from  9,000  to  10,000  pro- 
cesses for  tithes.^  Force  was  freely  used  to  facilitate 
tkhea.  their  collection.  In  one  case  a  company  of  Lancers, 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  companies  of  the  92nd 
Highlanders  were  called  out  to  attend  the  sale  of  one 
cow.*  The  constant  parade  of  military  force  proved 
ineffectual.  Out  of  a  sum  of  104,000/.,  w^hich  the 
Government  was  authorised  to  collect,  it  only  succeeded 
in  obtaining  12,100/.^ 
Biflerences  It  was  the  unauimous  opinion  of  statesmen  of  all 
Minbtiy  Parties  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  for  Ire- 
upon  irith  land.  Hardly  any  two  men  were,  however,  agreed  oo 
the  proper  course  to  be  taken.  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet  differed  from  one  another  upon  it.  The  Viceroy 
differed  from  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Chief  Secretary 
from  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Conmions.  These  dif- 
ferences were  known  in  Ireland.  Anglesey  was  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  his  complaints  and  opinions 
to  Lord  Cloncurry ;  and  Cloncurry,  who  had  been  lie 

.     1  mmmrd,  vol.  ky.  pp.  731, 732 ;  and         *  Ibid.^  pp.  428, 444. 
cf.  194.  ^  Ihid.,  p.  214. 

«  Ibid,,  p.  166.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  xx.  p.  342. 
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friend  of  Fitzgerald  and  Emmett,  and  who  was  the  cor-  ^f/* 
respondent  of  O'Connell,  was  certain  to  give  a  wide 
circulation  to  the  Viceroy's  views,  Anglesey  was  in 
favour  of  settling  the  tithe  question,  of  reforming  the 
Irish  Ohurch,  of  introducing  a  Poor  Law  into  Ireland, 
and  of  accomplishing  all  these  measures  of  relief  before 
the  introduction  even  of  a  measure  of  coercion.^  Stan- 
ley, cm  the  contrary,  was  not  in  favour  of  carrying  relief 
to  the  extremes  for  which  Anglesey  was  prepared,  and 
he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that  relief  should  be 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  coercion,  Bin  policy  was 
wittily  described  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  ^  quick 
alternation  of  kicks  and  kindness/  ^  The  known  differ- 
ences between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Chief  Secretary  did 
not  increase  the  efBciepcy  of  the  Irish  Gk>verument.  Tory 
peers,  who  ascribed  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  who  had 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  memorable  advice, 
to  agitate  for  relief,  which  Anglesey  had  given  to 
the  Irish  on  that  occasion,  were  full  of  denunciations 
against  the  Viceroy.^  Radicals  and  Bepealers,  on  the 
contrary,  hating  the  repressive  measures  which  were 
supported  by  Stanley,  had  no  patience  with  the  Chief 
Secretary. 

Stanley  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  unpopularity  Stanley 
vhich  he  had  incurred  in  Ireland,  and  was,  in  conse-  coUeegaes. 
quence,  ansdous  to  be  relieved  from  his  duties  as  Chief 
Secretary.  It  was  tacitly  understood  that  he  should  be 
I»romoted  to  some  other  office  during  the  recess,  and  he 
constantly  referred  to  the  proposed  arrangement  in  con- 
versation with  his  friends,^  It  is  easy  to  settle  plans 
beforehand ;  it  is  not  always  equally  easy  to  put  them 

>  See  hia  Iftten  to  Lord  OIqd-  >  IMy  pp.  74d|749;H43, 847. 

cony,  in  CloncorrT'e  SecoUectionSy  ^  Brougnam,    vol.    iii.    p.     245. 

p.  866b  Greyille  says  that  the  understaDd- 

'  The    expreedon    was    Bulwer  ing  amotmted  to  '  a  poeitive  pledge/ 

LjttoDV  Hanmrdy,  v6L  xv.  p.  1284.  Vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
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CH^.  into  operation.  None  of  the  other  ministers  were  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  vacate  power  and  place  for  the 
sake  of  providing  for  Stanley;  and  Grey  was  conse- 
quently compelled  to  wait,  in  the  hope  of  some  oppor- 
tunity occurring  which  might  enable  him  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  arrangement.  The  difeculty  was,  in  this 
way,  temporarily  postponed ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  recess  was  drawing  towards  a  close,  and  the  minis- 
ters were  assembling  in  town.  Stanley  brought  with  him 
to  the  Cabinet  the  heads  of  two  measures  for  Ireland— 
a  Peace  Preservation  Act  and  a  Church  Temporalities 
Act.  Their  mere  suggestion  very  nearly  broke  up  the 
great  Reform  Ministry.  Althorp  thought  that  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act  went  too  far,  that  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Act  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  offered  to  retire- 
He  was  only  induced  to  remain  by  the  assurance  that 
his  own  resignation  would  be  followed  by  that  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  by  the  introduction  of  modifica- 
tions into  both  bills.^  But  this  compromise  did  not 
restore  entire  peace  to  the  distracted  Cabinet.  Durham 
objected  still  more  strongly  than  Althorp  to  the  views 
of  Church  reform  which  found  favour  with  Stanley 
As  usual,  he  reserved  his  violence  and  abuse  for  his 
father-in-law,  Gfrey.*  Durham's  influence  in  the  Cabinet, 
nowever,  was  not  great.  Althorp's  consent  led  to  the 
adoption  of  Stanley's  proposal ;  and  the  sharp  crisis 
which  had  threatened  to  terminate  the  existence  of  the 
Whig  Ministry  was,  for  the  moment,  ended. 

The  dissensions  which  had  occurred  in  the  Ministry, 
however,  naturally  recalled  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  virtually  been  made  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  session.  If  Stanley's  promotion  had  taken 
place  some  other  minister  would  have  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of   originating  Irish  legislation..    The 

*  Spencer,  pp.  445-447. 

'^  OrevUle,  vol.  ii.  p.  333 ;  but  cf.  Brougham^  yoL  iii.  p.  266. 
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measures  which  had  provoked  Althorp's  resignation  chap. 
would,  probably,  have  never  been  heard  of,  and  the  >,,^™L^ 
differences  which  were  still  dividing  the  Cabinet  would  ^^^^• 
never  have  arisen.  Brougham  was  so  impressed  with 
these  considerations  that,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
he  again  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  promoting  Stanley. 
He  proposed  that  Sir  James  Kempt,  the  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  should  resign  ;  that  Anglesey  should 
be  appointed  to  succeed  him,  being  at  the  same  time 
admitted  to  the  Cabinet ;  that  either  Goderich  or 
Melbourne  should  succeed  Anglesey  as  Viceroy;  and 
that  Stanley  should  become  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
place  of  one  of  them.  Brougham  declared  that  he 
could  not  remain  in  office  unless  some  such  change  was 
made.  Grey  had  the  same  answer  ready  for  Brougham 
which  he  had  already  given  to  Althorp :  the  Chancel- 
lor's resignation  would  dissolve  the  Ministry.  Brougham, 
probably,  had  never  been  very  sincere  in  his  threat  to 
retire.  As  Grey  would  n®t  yield  to  him  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  yield  to  Grey.  No  steps  were  taken 
to  reconstruct  the  Administration,  and  Parliament  was 
permitted  to  meet  with  Anglesey  as  Viceroy  and  Stanley 
as  Chief  Secretary.^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  circumstances  had  in-  His  un- 
creased  Stanley's  unpopularity  among  the  Idberals.  He  ^^  "  ^* 
had  gone  down  to  Lancashire  seeking  the  suffrages  of 
the  electors  of  that  great  county.  With  his  head  full  of 
Ireland,  he  had  naturally  spoken,  and  spoken  strongly^ 
on  Irish  subjects.  O'Connell  was  demanding  Bepeal  as 
the  only  remedy  for  Ireland.  Stanley  told  the  men  of 
Lancashire  that  he  considered  Bepeal  equivalent  to  the 
dismemberment  and  destruction  of  the  empire,  and  that 
he  would,  if  need  were,  resist  it  to  the  death  .^  It  is 
never  very  wise  for  a  constitutional  statesman  to  talk  of 

^  Brougham,  vol.  iii.  pp.  233,  252,      explanation  of  what  he  said  on  this 
'  I  have  foUowed  Stiuiley*8  own      occasion.     Hantard,  yol.  xv.  p.  424. 

VOL.  m.  L 
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I  CHAP,  resisting  any  measure  to  the  death.  In  this  country 
I  '^^^'  ^  and  in  this  century  legislation,  happily,  turns  on  the  de- 
1883.  cision  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  on  the  personal  prowess 
of  its  advocates.  Stanley's  words  were  soon  exaggerated 
and  misrepresented.  Irish  newspapers  and  Irish  agita- 
tors declared  that  Stanley  had  threatened  the  Irish  with 
war  to  the  knife,  or  with  war  to  the  death.  Ev«i 
English  Liberals,  jealous,  as  Grey  thought,  of  Stanle/s 
eminence,  placed  the  same  construction  on  his  words/ 
and  Stanley  was  almost  universally  believed  to  contem- 
plate the  forcible  suppression  of  the  Repealers. 
Parliament  Amidst  the  passions  which  were  thus  aroused  the 
first  reformed  Parliament  met  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  The  speech  which  the  king  deUvered  fix)m 
the  throne  was  a  very  long  one.  One  part  of  it  was 
devoted  to  the  serious  troubles  which  were  distracting 
the  Continent,  and  which  will  receive  full  consideration 
in  another  chapter.  Another  part  of  it  referred  to  the 
'spirit   of   insubordination   and   violence,'  which   had 

*  risen  to  the  most  fearful  height,'  in  Ireland.  Irish 
matters,  in  consequence,  became  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. The  treatment  which  they  should  receive  was 
hinted  in  the  Speech.  A  quick  alternation  of  kicks  and 
kindness  was  to  satisfy  and  subdue  the  Irish.  Whitefeet 
and  Repealers  were  to  be  cajoled  by  the  assurance  that 
Parliament  would  *  probably  find  that,  although  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  is,  by  law,  permanently 
united  with  that  of  England,  the  peculiarities  of  their 
respective  circumstances  will  require  a  certain  consider- 
ation.' In  case  the  Repealers  derived  too  much  gratifi- 
cation from  this  paragraph,  the  Speech  wound  up  with 
a  threat  of  coercion.     *  I  feel  confident,'  said  the  king, 

*  that  you  will  be  ready  to  adopt  such  measures  of 
salutary  precaution,  and  to  intrust  to  me  such  additional 
powers,  as  may  be  found  pecessary  for  controlling  and 

*  Brougham^  Tol,  iij,  p.  260. 
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punishing  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  for     chap. 
preserving  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  coun-  ^  ^^™' 


tries  which,  with  your  support  and  under  the  blessings  ^^^• 
of  Divine  Providence,  I  am  determined  to  maintain  by 
ail  the  measures  in  my  power,  as  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  peace,  security,  and  welfare  of  my  people.'  ^  It 
was  not  diflSicult  to  trace  the  hand  which  had  penned 
this  paragraph.  The  king  had  been  made  to  repeat  the 
substance  of  Stanley's  electioneering  speech.  Stanley 
had  told  the  men  of  Lancashire  that  he  would  if  need 
were  resist  Repeal  to  the  death.  The  king  had  told  his 
Parliament  that  he  was  determined  to  maintain  the 
Union  by  all  the  measures  in  his  power. 

This  determination  infused  unusual  warmth  into  the  The  de- 
debate  on  the  Address.  The  Lords,  indeed,  do  not  AddreL.  * 
seem  to  have  reahsed  that  there  was  anything  remark- 
able in  the  king's  announcement.  They  hardly  deigned 
to  notice  so  uninteresting  a  subject  as  Ireland,  and 
devoted  the  couple  of  hours  which  they  thought  proper 
to  give  to  the  Speech  to  the  affairs  of  other  nations.*^ 
The  Lords  were  satisfied  with  discussing  foreign  pohtics 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  Commons  had  hardly  a 
single  word  to  say  about  Portugal  or  Belgium ;  but 
they  occupied  four  long  nights  with  an  angry  debate  on 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  autocratic  conduct  of 
Stanley.  O'Connell  came  down  to  the  House  in  a  fury. 
His  rage  was  increased  by  the  fooHsh  language  of  Lord 
Ormelie,  the  new  member  for  Perthshire,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  moving  the  Address.*  OrmeUe 
probably  thought  that  a  maiden  speech  should  contain 
a  fine  passage.  He  could  think  of  nothing  finer  than  a 
comparison  of  O'Connell  and  his  fellow-Repealers  with 

*  those  harpies  or  birds  of  prey  who  had  soared  over  and 

» 

*  JETiituartfy  ToL  XT.  p.  00.  *  defeated  Sir  G.  Murray,  the  Oolo- 

^  Ibul.f  ToL  XY.  pp.  90-135.  nial   Secretary  in    the    Wellington 

'  LordOrmelie  owed  his  seledion.  Ministry  and    the   rival  candidate 

proliably,  to  the  fact  that  he  had  for  Perthshire. 

Lr2" 
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CHAP,  watched  the  agonies  of  their  victim,  ready  to  pierce 
■  ^^-  .  their  destructive  talons  into  its  side/ ^  O'Connell  disposed 
1883.  of  the  unwise  metaphor  in  five  minutes.  '  What  a  curse 
was  it  for  Ireland  that  every  popinjay  you  met  in  the 
streets,  who  was  capable  of  uttering  fifteen  words,  wu 
sure  to  lard  his  sentences  by  sarcasms  against  Ireland !'' 
For  himself  he  had  other  work  to  do  than  to  reply  to 
popinjays.  He  had  to  denounce  ^  the  bloody  and  brutal 
Address '  which  the  ministers  were  proposing—*  the 
brutal  and  the  bloody  Speech '  which  the  king  had  been 
advised  to  deliver.  He  had  to  denounce  the  minister 
who,  during  his  short  career  in  Ireland,  had  achieved 
that  which  had  never  been  accomplished  before— he 
had  contrived  to  make  the  whole  people  of  Iretand 
unanimous,  for  all  persons  there  concurred  in  con- 
sidering him  most  unfit  for  the  government  of  that 
country.  Yet  the  Bight  Honourable  gentleman  was 
*  the  lord  of  the  ascendant — dictating  to  the  Ministry 
the  measures  to  be  pursued.'  • 
The  attack  The  kcyuotc  had  been  struck  by  O'Connell.  For 
upon  -  ^^^^  nights  its  tone  was  imitated  by  Bepealers  and 
Badicals.  Member  after  member  rose  up  to  denounce 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  ^  Enshrined  in  a  fancied 
aristocratic  superiority  of  birth  and  station,*  said  one 
member,  *  the  Bight  Honourable  gentleman  seemed  to 
think  it  quite  beneath  his  lofty  reputation  to  hold  out 
the  olive-branch  to  Ireland.'  *  The  Bight  Honourable 
gentleman,'  said  another  member,  ^  seemed  to  play  w& 
men  as  if  they  were  so  many  puppets,  and  not  human 
beings  like  himself.'  He  had  ^  done  nothing  for  the 
peace  of  Ireland,  and  everything  for  her  danger,'  w« 
the  emphatic  condemnation  of  a  third.  ^The  Bight 
Honourable  gentleman,'  said  a  fourth, '  had  often  many 
ungracious   things  to  do,  but  it  so  happened  he  po8- 

1  Hdmard,  Yol.  xy.  p.  143.         *  Ibid.,  pp.  148, 160, 161, 177. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  162. 
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aessed  a  singular  facility  of  doing  them  in  the   most    chap. 
ungracious  manner.^  *  The  Eight  Honourable  gentleman/  >- 


said  a  fifth,  *  was  the  real  agitator.'   '  The  arch-Repealer     ^®^^- 
was  the  Bight  Honourable  gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland/  * 

Stanley  himsSf  had  spoken  early  on  the  first  night. 
During  the  remainder  of  that  sitting,  and  for  the  three 
other  nights'  debate  which  followed  it,  he  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  unmeasured  abuse  which  speaker  after 
speaker  cast  upon  him.  He  had  the  mortification  of 
noticing  that  his  colleagues  listened  to  the  invective  in 
silence,  and  that  the  only  generous  defence  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  attempted  by  Peel.  ^  I  am  afraid,'  said  ^^jj^j^j" 
Peel,  *  of  saying  what  I  think  of  his  conduct ;  for,  how-  Peel. 
ever  impartial  my  testimony  as  a  pubhc  man  may  be, 
I  am  afraid  that  my  testimoiiy  might  only  increase  the 
efforts  which  are  made  to  ruin  his  reputation.  Mine, 
however,  is  the  independent  testimony  of  an  indepen- 
dent public  man,  and  I  only  withhold  the  eulogy  which 
I  should  otherwise  bestow  as  his  due  upon  the  Right 
Honourable  gentleman  lest  it  should  increase  the  num- 
bers of  his  enemies.  I  have  heard  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  often  taunted  with  his  aristocratical  bearing 
and  demeanour.  I  rather  think  that  I  should  hear 
fewer  complaints  on  that  head  if  the  Right  Honourable 
gentleman  were  a  less  powerful  opponent  in  debate.'  * 

The  support  which  Peel  accorded  to  the  Ministry 
naturally  enabled  them  to  carry  their  proposed  Address 
by  a  very  large  majority.  O'Connell  wished  to  refer  it 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  was  defeated 
by  428  votes  to  40.  Tennyson,  the  member  for  Lambeth, 
desired  to  amend  it  by  a  promise  to  associate  the 
measures  of  coercion  which  it  might  prove  necessary  to 

'  Hansard,  Tol.  zv.  pp.  197, 198      ages  than  the  late  Mr.  Roebuck  an<} 
242,  368.    The  second  and  third  of     the  late  Lord  Lytton. 
these  dicta  were  by  no  less  person-*         '  Ibid,,  p.  405.       ^  IW,,  p.  370. 
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pass,  with  *  a  close  and  diligent  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  discontent  in  Ireland,'  and  was  defeated  by  398 
votes  to  60.^  The  minority  which  supported  O'Connell 
consisted  mainly  of  Irish  members.  The  prominent 
members  of  the  Eadical  party  joined  the  Eepealers  in 
supporting  Tennyson.  The*  Government,  however,  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  success  in  both  divi- 
sions. They  had  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Radicals 
and  Repealers  by  a  majority  of  more  than  six  to  one. 
What  more  could  any  Ministry  desire?  Lord  Grey's 
Ministry  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  sullen  support  of  a 
discontented  party  may  be  almost  as  damaging  as 
defeat.  The  abuse  with  which  the  Ministers  were  as- 
sailed on  all  sides  convinced  them,  however,  that  they 
must  lose  no  time  in  explaining  the  measure  of  reUef 
which  they  liad  been  preparing  for  Ireland. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
natural  that  Stanley  should  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  introducing  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  the  ablest  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  he  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
Irish  Government;  and  his  experience  in  office  had 
given  him  a  greater  knowledge  of  Ireland  than  was 
possessed  by  any  of  his  colleagues.  The  Ministry,  how- 
ever, hesitated  to  intrust  the  duty  to  a  statesman  who 
had  covered  himself  with  unpopularity,  and  put  up  Al- 
thorp, as  leader  of  the  House,  to  explain  their  proposed 
measures.  On  the  12th  of  February  Althorp  discharged 
the  duty.  Six  nights  before,  Lytton  Bulwer  had  called 
the  Church  Estabhshment  'the  great  grievance  of 
Ireland.'  ^  Althorp's  speech  proved  that  the  Ministers 
did  not  materially  differ  from  Bulwer,  and  that  they 
had  the  courage  to  act  on  their  opinions.  Out  of  a 
population  of  8,000,000,  only  800,000  Irish  embraced 
the  opinions  of  the  Irish  Church.     The  machinery  for 


*  Hansard,  vol.  xv.  pp.  466,  468. 


«  Ibid.,  p.  241. 
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superintending  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  faithful  few  chap. 
was  admirable.  Ireland  was  divided  into  1,400  bene-  v-^^,^-^ 
fices,  amply  endowed  with  about  600,000/.  a  year.  The  ''^^^^• 
incumbents  were  supervised  by  twenty-two  Bishops, 
who  enjoyed  incomes  amounting  to  150,000/.  a  year. 
The  capitular  estabhshments  drew  about  26,000/.  a  year 
more.  The  whole  annual  income  apphcable  to  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  Church  amounted  to 
776,000/.  a  year.  These,  figures,  however,  only  imper- 
fectly represented  the  burden  which  the  maintenance  of 
the  Irish  Church  imposed  upon  Ireland.  The  Bishops 
derived  the  chief  part  of  their  revenues  from  landed 
estates.  These  estates  admittedly  yielded  a  gross  rental 
pf  600,000/.  a  year.  Let  on  leases,  usually  renewable 
annually,  or  on  leases  for  lives,  the  Bishops  did  not 
receive  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  the  land, 
while  their  tenure  of  it  placed  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
of  Ireland  under  the  withering  influence  of  '  the  dead 
hand.'  In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  revenues  which 
the  Church  enjoyed,  she  had  the  power  of  imposing  a 
rate  or  cess  on  the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  Church  cess, 
it  was  estimated,  yielded  60,000/.  or  70,000/.  a  year.  In 
one  way  or  another  more  than  800,000/.  a  year  was 
expended  in  providing  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
the  800,000  members  of  the  Irish  Church.^ 

Such  was  the  grievance  with  which  the  Ministry 
had  to  deal.  Althorp  dealt  with  it  by  imposing  a  tax 
on  all  benefices  of  upwards  of  200/.  a  year,  ranging 
from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  according  to  the  income  of 
the  incumbent.  The  Bishops  and  the  chapters  were  at 
the  same  time  subjected  to  similar  deductions  from  their 
incomes.  This  tax,  imposed  entirely  on  Church  pro- 
perty, would  yield,  it  was  estimated,  at  least  60,000/.  a 
year.  It  was  to  be  payable  to  commissioners  appointed 
to  receive  it,  and  to  be  expended,  under  their  orders, 

1  See     Lord    Althorp's     apeech.      of  the  Church's  reyenues  as  too  low, 
Hamardf  vol.  xt.  p.  661.    O^Conneli      See  ibid,,  p.  876. 
subtequentlj  disputed  his  estimate 
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CHAP,  on  the  repair  of  churches,  the  building  of  glebe  houses 
.^  /^'  ■■  ^  and  other  works.  This  arrangement  would  make  it  pos- 
1883.  gibig  to  abolish  the  Church  cess,  and  thus  remove  one  of 
the  most  tangible  grievances  connected  with  the  Irish 
Church.  One  other  grievance  was  also  to  be  removed. 
The  anomaly  of  retaining  twenty-two  Bishops  to  super- 
vise the  interests  of  800,000  people  was  to  be  terminated, 
and  ten  of  the  twenty-two  were  to  be  ultimately  ex- 
tinguished. Their  extinction  effected  a  saving  of  at  least 
60,000Z.  a  year ;  and  this  sum,  Althorp  intimated,  the 
Legislature  might  deal  with  as  it  chose.* 

The  scheme  was  received  with  mixed  feehngs.  High 
Churchmen,  like  Mr.  Newman,  bitterly  complained  dial 
the  measure  was  extinguishing  one-half  the  candlesticks 
of  the  Irish  Church.^  In  one  sense  Mr.  Newman  was 
right.  The  twenty-two  candles  had  long  given  only  a 
feeble  and  uncertain  light,  but  the  candlesticks  in  which 
they  stood  were  as  richly  gilt  as  ever.  High  Church- 
men, however,  were  not  the  only  persons  who  were  hor- 
rified at  the  bill.  Old-fasliioned  Tories,  like  Inglis  and 
Goulburn,  were  astounded  at  the  proposal,  which,  in  their 
philosophy,  seemed  opposed  to  the  Coronation  Oath  and 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  property.^  Old-fashioned 
Tory  principles  were,  however,  unpopular  in  the  first 
reformed  Parliament,  and  very  little  attention  was  ac- 
cordingly paid  to  these  arguments.  Peel  himself,  infi- 
nitely wiser  than  High  Churchmen  or  Tories,  had  the 
good  sense  to  make  a '  temporising '  *  speech,  committing 
him  to  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  O'Connell,  over- 
joyed at  the  repeal  of  Church  rates,  expressed,  at  once, 
*  his  great  satisfaction  and  delight,'  and  promised  Althorp 
his  most  hearty  support.*  A  wise  measure  of  relief  had 
done  something  to  conciliate  the  Irish. 

^  Hansard  J  vol.  zv.  p.  674.  ^  The  epithet  is  GreviUe's  (voLii. 

'  See  his  letter  to  A  op.  Whateley,  p.  354).  Or.  the  speech,  ffansardy  toJ. 

in  Whateley's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  286.  *  xv.  p.  698. 

»  Mansard,  vol.  xv.  pp.  678,  688.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  677,  678. 
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Unfortunately,  the  reconciliation  thus  brought  abeut    chap. 
vras  only  of  short  duration.     The  Irish  policy  of  the 


Ministry  involved  the  *  quick  alternation  of  kicks  and  ^®^- 
kindness.'  Althorp  had  brought  forward  his  measure 
of  relief  on  the  12th  of  February ;  on  the  15th,  Grey 
introduced  into  the  Lords  his  measure  of  repression.  ThoOo- 
Such  a  proposal  had  not  been  made  in  a  British  Parlia-  ^^^^  * 
ment  since  the  memorable  autumn  when  Sidmoutii  and 
Castlereagh  introduced  the  Six  Acts.  The  bill,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  admitted,  combined  the  provisions  of  the 
*  Proclamation  Act,  the  Insurrection  Act,  the  partial 
application  of  martial  law,  and  the  partial  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.'^  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
to  be  at  liberty  to  suppress  all  meetings ;  he  was  to  be 
empowered  to  declare  any  county  to  be  in  a  state  of 
disturbance ;  and,  in  a  disturbed  district,  it  was  to  be 
penal  to  be  out  of  doors  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
Ireland  was  already  accustomed  to  provisions  of  this 
character.  She  had  evaded  them  by  the  refusal  of  her 
juries  to  convict  their  fellow-countrymen.  This  solitary 
resource  was  no  longer  to  be  left  to  her.  Offenders  in 
disturbed  districts  were  to  be  tried  by  courts-martial. 
The  courts  were  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five,  or  more 
than  nine,  officers.  No  officer  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  or  of  less  than  two  years'  standing,  was  to  serve 
upon  them.  They  were  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
king's  counsel  or  serjeant.  They  were  not,  without  the 
express  authority  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  try  any 
ofience  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  annexed,  or 
to  inflict  a  severer  sentence  than  transportation.  With 
these  exceptions  the  liberties  of  the  Irish  people  were 
to  be  handed  over  to  military  tribunals.^ 

The  measure,  revolutionary  as  it  was,  in  the  true 

>  GreTille  (voL  ii.  p.  859)  calls  it  little  hards  and  sharps.' 

'  a  conmnnmS  of  insurrection-gagging  '  Lord  Grej*8  speech,  Hinuardf 

Acta,  suspenfiion  of  Haheas  Corpus,  yol.  xv.  p.  718.      See  especially  pp. 

martial  laW;  and  one  or  two  other  737,  738^  739. 
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CHAP,  sense  of  the  term,  hardly  excited  a  remonstrance  in  the 
^  "/l.  Lords.  Introduced  on  the  15th  of  February,  it  was  read 
^®^-  a  second  time  on  Monday,  the  18th.  It  passed  through 
committee  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  ;  the  report  was  con- 
sidered on  Thursday,  the  2l8t ;  and  on  Friday,  the  22nd 
of  February,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.^ 
The  Lords  hardly  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  a 
measure  which  was  fatal  to  freedom  in  Ireland,  and 
allowed  the  Irish  to  be  placed  under  military  tribu- 
nals without  venturing  on  a  serious  remonstrance.  The 
apathy,  however,  with  which  the  bill  was  regarded  in 
the  Lords  did  not  extend  to  the  Commons.  On  the  18th 
of  February,  while  the  peers  were  assenting  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure,  O'Connell  took  the  opportunity 
which  a  motion  for  supply  afforded  him  of  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  woes  of  Ireland.  Sheil  followed  O'Connell, 
quoting  extracts  from  the  speeches  in  which  Broc^ham 
and  other  members  of  the  Ministry  had  denounced  coer- 
cion in  1822.^  The  debate  was  irregular.  Irregular  as 
it  was,  however,  it  Berved  the  purpose  of  warning  the 
ministers  of  the  opposition  which  was  awaiting  them. 
The  oppo-  Friends  of  force  began  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  pass- 
ing the  Coercion  Bill  unaltered.®  Friends  of  conciliation 
b^an  to  enquire  whether,  if  the  Coercion  Bill  were 
passed,  the  Church  Bill  would  be  persevered  with. 
Stanley  found  it  necessary  to  say,  ^  in  the  name  of  the 
Cabinet,  that  the  Government  was  pledged  to  carry' 
both  measures.  *  The  rejection  of  either  would  equally 
establish  this  fact,  that  the  Administration  did  not  pos- 
sess the .  confidence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliajnent, 
and  therefore  could  not  continue  to  conduct  the  afiairs 
of  the  country/* 

Stanley's  pledge  was  given  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of 
February.     On  that  evening  the  Coercion  Bill  passed 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xv.  pp.  718,  836,      >  OreviUe,  yol.  ii.  p.  362. 
932, 1023, 1090.  *  Hansard,  toL  xy.  p.  1104. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  873,  910,  911. 
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the  Lords  ;  and  Althorp  undertook  to  introduce  it  into  ohap. 
the  Commofis  on  the  following  Wednesday.  He  was  not  s^ry  .^ 
allowed  to  do  so  before  another  preliminary  debate  was  ^^^• 
raised.  Eoe,  the  member  for  Cashel,  moved  for  copies 
of  the  correspondence  on  which  the  bill  had  been 
founded.  The  motion  had  the  effect  of  eliciting  another 
strong  declaration  from  Stanley.  ^Ministers/  said  he, 
•  were  ready  to  stake  their  responsibility  as  a  Government 
and  their  continuance  in  the  offices  which  they  had  the 
honour  to  hold ;  they  were  ready  to  stake  their  politi- 
cal character  as  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  their 
honour  as  gentlemen,  on  this  measure ;  and  if  they  did 
not  vindicate  the  positive  and  absolute  necessity  of  it  he 
was  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  would  be  unworthy 
of  the  public  confidence,  whether  they  were  regarded  as 
men  or  as  ministers.'  ^ 

Stanley  had  staked  the  reputation  of  the  Ministry  itiiintro- 
on  the  results  of  the  debate.  Liberal  members,  who  the  Com- 
distrusted  coercion,  and  who  desired  some  excuse  to  "**"■* 
justify  their  votes  for  it,  loudly  cheered  the  uncompro- 
mising declaration  of  the  Secretary  for  L*eland.  The 
case  for  the  Ministry,  it  was  thought,  must  indeed  be 
strong  when  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  could  court 
discussion  in  this  way.  Althorp  rose  to  explain  the 
measure.  The  crowded  House  awaited  the  justification 
for  it  which  Stanley  had  assured  it  was  coming.  It 
waited  in  vain.  Althorp  recounted  a  list  of  outrages 
which  proved  conclusively  that  L*eland  was  in  a  state 
of  abnormal  disturbance.  What  then  ?  *  A  Special 
Commission  had  been  issued  to  try  offenders,  and  the 
result  had  been  completely  successful.'  The  argument 
which  was  to  have  convinced  the  House  of  the  necessity 
for  the  measure  only  drew  forth  cheers  from  O'Connell 
and  the  Eepealers.  The  Liberal  majority,  sullen  and 
disappointed,  asked  one  another  whither  their  leader  was 

^  ffan$ardf  vol.  xy.  p.  1203. 
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ling  them.  Tennjraon,  expresaing  the  almost  uni- 
lal  opinion,  declared  that  Althorp  had  fafled  to  prove 
:  '  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land  would  not  be  buI- 
:t  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances,'  and  proposed 
postponement  of  the  bill  for  another  fortni^t. 
er  members  of  ability  and  weight  rose  to  support 
proposal  which  Tennyson  had  thus  made.  A  an^ 
ne  and  ineffective '  speech  had  apparently  destrojtd 
prospects  of  the  measure.^ 

This  result  was,  of  course,  exceptionally  mortifying 
tanley .  He  had  staked  his  honour  as  a  gentleman  and 
credit  as  a  minister  on  the  case  for  the  bill,  and  no 
;  whatever  had  been  made  out  for  it.  Some  effort, 
fas  evident,  must  be  made  to  redeem  the  position 
ch  Althorp  had  lost,  and  Stanley  took  the  papen 
ch  he  had  given  to  his  leader  and  withdrew  to  study 
01  alone.  He  easily  mastered  details  with  which  his 
le  had  made  him  familiar,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
ready  for  the  task  which  his  leader's  inefficient  sUte- 
it  had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  undertake.  He 
!  under  every  disadvantage.  The  House  waa  excited 
inst  a  measure  which  it  thought  unnecessary  ;  there 
an  almost  universal  disposition  to  throw  the  blame 
t  upon  Stanley.  All  the  evil  which  the  Ministry  w» 
ig  waa  associated  with  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
1 ;  the  good  which  they  were  promising  to  do  WM 
posed  to  be  obnoxious  to  him.  He  rose.  *  He  ei- 
ned  with  admirable  cleamess  the  insecure  and  alarm- 
state  of  L^land.  .  .  .  The  House  became  appalled 
agitated  at  the  dreadful  picture  which  he  placed 
>re  their  eyes ;  they  felt  for  the  sorrows  of  the  inno- 
t ;  they  were  shocked  at  the  dominion  of  assasfflW 
robbers.  When  he  had  produced  a  thrilling  effect 
these  descriptions  he  turned  upon  O'Connell,  whoW 

Tlmuard,  vol.  XT.pp.  1S10-IS39.  RuMell's  ejutlieli.  AvcJbrttbwW 
ne   uid    ineffectire'    are  Lord      Suffgeteiiiiu,U2.  Cf.  ^wnnr,p.lS^ 
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the  opposition  to  the  measure,  and  who  seemed  a  short 
time  before  about  to  achieve  a  triumph He  re- 
called to  the  recollection  of  the  House  of  Commons  that, 
at  a  recent  public  meeting,  O'Cionnell  had  spoken  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  658  scoundrels.^  In  a  tempest 
of  scorn  and  indignation  he  excited  the  anger  of  the 
men  thus  designated  against  the  author  of  the  calumny. 
The  House,  which  two  hours  before  seemed  about  to 
yield  to  the  great  agitator,  was  now  almost  ready  to  tear 
him  to  pieces.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  which  his  elo- 
quence had  raised,  Stanley  sat  down,  having  achieved 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  ever  won  in  a  popular 
assembly  by  the  power  of  oratory.' '  He  had  vindicated 
the  claims  of  order ;  and  no  one  urged  against  him  the 
reflection  of  De  Tocqueville:  'c'est  k  travers  le  bon 
ordre  que  tons  les  peuples  sont  arrives  k  la  tyrannic.' ' 

Eloquence  had  saved  the  Ministry  from  a  humiha-  The  boi  u 
ting  defeat.  But  even  Stanley's  eloquence  did  not  in-  ^^^ 
duce  the  Irish  to  abandon  the  contest.  Six  nights  were 
passed  in  debating  the  motion  for  leave  to  introduce 
the  bill ;  two  more  were  devoted  to  its  discussion  on 
the  second  reading.  Six  more  were  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  committee,  and  on  all  of 
them  the  wordy  warfar^  was  long  and  violent.      The 


'  The  speech  was  made  at  a  mee1>- 
iQgoftfaeTndesUiiioos.  CLRaikes' 
Jmmtd,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  (K!onnell*8 
'wnds  werediffevently  reported  in  dif- 
faent  newBpapefs.  Aooordiiig  to  his 
own  aoeonnt  of  the  matter  his  words 
wwB,  *  that  the  injostioe  from  indi- 
viduals might  he  punished  hy  law, 
but  that  no  punishment  could  be 
inflicted  if  that  injastice  were  carried 
into  execution  1^  600.  He  then 
went  OB — as  was  not  uncommon  in 
ifeddng,  to  further  iUustrate  his 
position,  but  without  intending  any 
connexion  between  them— to  say, 
that  if  one  scoundrel  attempted  to 
lob  you,  you  might  resist  nim  by 
fofoe,  but  if  600  did  so,  you  coula 
not  resist  them.  ...  He  could  not 
ha?e  intended  to  apply  that  epithet 


SDoundreh  to  the  members  of  the 
ouse.  Me  must  have  included 
himself  in  the  number.'  {Haruard, 
vol.  XT.  p.  1301.) 

'  Russell's  lUcoUeeticm  and  Sua- 
gettiont,  p.  112.  Lord  Russelrs 
recollection  of  the  speech  was  con- 
firmed by  all  contemporary  accounts. 
Abercromby  told  Sir  D.  le  Marchant 
that,  '  had  it  been  the  old  House,  I 
should  have  quietly  walked  home 
and  put  on  my  nigntcap,  under  the 
couTiction  that  Stanley  in  a  few 
weeks  would  be  Prime  Bfinister,  and 
remain  so  as  long  as  he  pleased,  go- 
Teming  us  on  Tory  pnnciples,  for 
the  whole  speech  was  m  that  spirit.' 
{Sbencer,  p.  456,  note.) 

'  DSmocratie  en  Ameri^ue,  toI.  It. 
p.  221. 


^ 
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CHAP.    Irish  had  one  advantage  on  their  side,  which  they 

N- ^_L^  the  dexterity  to  turn  to  profitable  account.    A  com- 

1833.  mittee,  appointed  in  the  previous  session  to  consider 
the  state  of  Ireland,  had  reported  that  ^  the  law  when 
vigorously  administered  is  adequate  to  put  down  out- 
rages.'^ The  view  of  the  committee  had  been  confirmed 
by  Althorp's  speech.  But,  if  it  were  correct,  how  wm 
it  possible  to  prove  the  necessity  for  superseding  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country  with  courts-martial? 
It  is  true  that  Stanley,  in  his  eloquent  appeal,  had  de- 
clared that  *  there  was  the  greatest  possible  reluctance 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  to  appear  as  jurors.'*  The 
Government  had  provided  a  remedy  for  this  diffi- 
culty by  another  bill,  which  enabled  the  venue  in 
criminal  cases  to  be  changed  to  an  adjoining  county.' 
The  Ministry  might  at  any  rate  wait  and  test  the  effect 
of  this  bill  before  committing  the  liberties  of  the  Irish 
to  beardless  officers.  The  ministers,  however,  declined 
to  give  way.  They  consented,  indeed,  to  one  amend- 
ment, which  disquahfied  all  officers  below  the  rank  of 
captain  from  sitting  on  a  court ;  and  to  another,  which 
required  five  members  of  the  court  to  be  unanimous 
before  a  conviction  could,  take  place.*  These  slight 
concessions  did  not  satisfy  O'CbnnelL  His  effi^rts,  how- 
ever, were  not  rewarded  with  any  further  success.  The 
majority,  stimulated  by  the  recollection  of  Stanley's  elo- 
quence, steadily  supported  the  Government.  Before  the 
end  of  March  the  bill  had  passed  through  all  its  stages 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  1st  of  April  die 
amendments  introduced  into  it  by  the  Commons  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Lords.^ 
ch*  ch  Stanley  had  attained  his  end.     The  Coercion  Ell 

Bill.         had  passed  through  all  its  stages.     The  wiser  membcw 

^  See  report,    State   of  Ireland,         ^  See  Hdtuard,  vd.  xri.  p.  5Bd. 
Parluunentary  Papers,  sees.  1831-3,         ^  For  the  chief  divisioiis  on  tk 

No.  677,  p.  4.  Bill  see  Hanaard,  yoL  xvi.,  pp.  ^^ 

3  Hansard,  vol.  xv.  p.  1266.  096,  768, 871 ,  1283.    For  theaaKsi 

s  For  the  Change  of  Venue  Bill  of  the  Lords,  t^.,  p.  1294 
see  Hansard,  toL  zy.  1093. 
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of  the  Government,  however,  were  conscious  of  the    chap, 

XIII 

strain  which  the  measure  had  imposed  on  the  fidelity  of  ^.- — . — * 
their  supporters ;  and  were  anxious,  therefore,  to  lose  ^^^ 
DO  time  in  alternating  the  policy  of  kicks  with  a  measure 
of  kindness.  Althorp  had  already  explained  the  out- 
Ime  of  the  Church  reforms  which  the  Ministry  contem^ 
plated.  On  the  11th  of  March  he  introduced  the  bill 
which  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  purpose,  and  per- 
suaded the  House  to  fix  the  14th  for  its  second 
reading.  The  bill  was  not  in  print,  and  Peel  rightly 
urged  that  some  little  delay  should  be  allowed  before 
its  second  reading.  The  moderate  course  which  Feel 
had  steadily  pursued  throughout  the  session,  the  assist- 
ance which  he  had  readily  yielded  to  the  Ministry 
during  the  debates  on  Ireland,  ought  to  have  insured 
immediate  compliance  with  his  request.  Althorp,  how- 
ever, urged  forward  by  O'Connell,  refused  to  give  way. 
The  House,  by  a  large  majority,  supported  its  leader,^ 
aod  the  second  reading  was  fixed  for  the  14th  of  March. 
Haste  is  proverbially  different  from  speed,  and  the  old 
adage  received  a  new  illustration  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  Bill.  The  bill  imposed  a  tax  on  all  Irish  be- 
nefices worth  200/.  a  year,  and  no  tax  can  be  imposed 
unless  the  bill  imposing  it  originates  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House.  On  the  14th  of  March,  when  the 
second  reading  came  on,  Charles  Wynn  drew  attention  to 
the  rule.  Wynn  was  a  high  authority  on  procedure ;  and 
his  opinion  on  this  occasion  was  supported  by  both  Peel 
and  O'Oonnell.  The  ministers,  with  these  authorities 
anrayed  i^ainst  them,  did  not  venture  on  adhering  to 
then*  own  view.  The  second  reading  was  postponed, 
and  a  select  ccnnmittee  appointed  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  procedure.  Inattention  to  forms  had  effectually 
checked  the  progress  of  the  measure.  The  House, 
instead  of  reading  the  Church  Bill  a  second  time  on 

'  Hantard^  toL  xyL  p.  487.    QreTille  veiy  properly  Bajrs  that  Althorp  '  did 
ttr^  wrong  *  (toL  ii.  p.  864). 
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CHAP,    the  14th  of  March,  was  only  able  to  consider  whether 

y  III  •' 

' — r-1^  the  bill  should  be  introduced  at  all  on  the    1st  of 
1«38-     April. 

Three  resolutions  were  proposed  in  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  that  day.  The  first  merely  affirmed  the 
expediency  of  appointing  an  ecclesiastical  commisaon 
in  Ireland  ;  the  second  provided  for  the  imposition  of  i 
tax  on  all  Irish  benefices  worth  more  than  200/.  a  year; 
the  third  contemplated  the  abolition  of  Church  rates. 
The  resolutions  led  to  a  long  debate,  which  was  renewed 
1;  on  the  following  evening.     The  Ministry,  on  the  remon- 

strance of  the  Tories,  undertook  that  the  proposed  tax 
should  not  apply  to  the  incomes  of  existing  incumbents; 
and  on  this  understanding  the  resolutions  were  passed* 
But  the  delay  which  had  already  taken  place  siJSbrded 
a  bad  augury  for  the  future  of  the  bill.  The  second 
reading,  which  Althorp  had  refused  to  postpone  for  i 
couple  of  nights,  did  not  take  place  till  the  6th  of 
May.^  On  the  13th  the  king  sent  the  usual  message 
to  the  House,  placing  his  interests  in  the  Church  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament ;  ^  and  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  committee.  The  real  struggle  only  commenced  at 
this  stage.  The  Bepealers  saw  that  the  time  had  conie 
to  extend  the  scope  and  principle  of  the  biU.  The 
Tories  saw  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  making 
one  last  struggle  for  the  property  of  the  Church.  One 
Liberal  proposed  to  apply  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  to  purposes  of  general  utility ;  another  desired 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Irish  bishoprics,  not  by  teiw 
but  by  twenty-two ;  a  third  wished  to  remove  future 
Irish  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  None  of  these 
proposals  were  accepted  by  the  Gbvemment ;  and  tb^ 
only  important  concession  which  it  decided  on  makii^ 
was  reserved  for  the  Tories.     From  a  Badical  point  df 

1  Hofuard,   vol.    xvi.  pp.  1364,     78.    Hiansard,  toL  ztuL  p.  1010. 
1410 ;  aad  vol.  xvii.  ^p.  86,  49.  >  Ibid,,  p.  1113. 

*  It  wfts  carried  try  317  votee  to 
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view  the  bill  had  only  two  merits :  it  suppressed  church     chap. 
rates,  and  it  enabled  Parliament  to  apply  the  revenues  .„  .  '  ^ 
of  suppressed    bishoprics    to    whatever    purposes    it     ^®^^' 
thought  proper.      The  second  of  these  provisions  was 
contained  in  the  147tli  clause  of  the  bill ;  and,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  Stanley  moved  the  omission  of  this  clause. 
The  omission  was  avowedly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  Lords  ;  it  had  the  immediate  effect  of 
infuriating  the  Kepealers.     The  chief  virtue  of  the  bill 
was  in  their  judgment  gone;^  and  O'Connell  at  once 
repudiated  it  on  behalf  of  Ireland.     He  was,  however,  xheap- 
unable  to   defeat  the   steady  majority   by  which  the  f-^^,^ 
Ministry  was  supported,   and  the  bill,  with  Stanley's  dropped, 
amendment,  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House 
of  Commons.'^ 

The  ministers  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  The  atti- 
success  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  they  were  ner-  2^.  ^  * 
vously  apprehensive  of  the  fate  which  the  bill  might 
experience  in  the  Lords.  The  old-fashioned  views  of 
Government,  which  hardly  found  an  exponent  in  the 
Commons,  were  still  embraced  by  a  majority  among 
the  peers.  Old  Eldon  was  actively  endeavouring  to 
induce  the  waverers  to  oppose  the  'sad  bad  bill.'®  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  displaying  so  much  zeal 
against  his  brother's  Government  that  he  was  thought 
to  be  competing  with  Wellington  for  the  lead  of  the 
Opposition ;  *  and  other  noble  legislators,  who  had 
never  forgiven  the  Ministry  for  carrying  Reform,  were 
anxious  for  their  revenge  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Cabinet  anxiously  con* 
sidered  the  course  which  it  was  necessary  to  pursue. 
Brougham,  reverting  to  the  proposition  of  the  previous 

^  'The life,  heart  aod  sonl,  aU that  ^  HanBordj  vol.  xix.  p.  301. 

gave  the  meaeure    its  yitality  and  '  His  own  expression.  JEkhn,  toL 

spirit,  is  abandoned.'    ^Sheil,  JETon-  iii.  p.  207. 

Mrd,  ToL    six.  pi  268.;    See  also  ^  Brougham^  yol.  iii.  p.  274» 
SpenctTy  p.  471. 

YOL.  III.  M 
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year,  desired  the  immediate  creation  of  five  or  six  peere, 
and  a  pledge  from  the  king  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
creations.  The  course  which  he  recommended  was  im- 
practicable for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
almost  certain  that  the  king  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  adopt  it.  In  the  next  place,  the  Cabinet  would  noi 
consent  to  recommend  it.^  Nothing,  therefore,  was  left 
to  the  Ministry  but  to  trust  to  *  the  good  sense  of  the 
peers/  Some  advanced  Liberals  considered  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  peers  would  depend  on  the  amount 
of  extraneous  pressure  which  was  brought  to  bear  upoD 
them,  and  that  a  firm  attitude  in  the  Commons  wouM 
essentially  promote  moderation  in  the  Lords.  With 
this  object  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  who  represented  Staf- 
fordshire  in  Parliament,  moved  that  the  House  should  be 
called  over  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  motion  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Stanley  and  Althorp  joined  with  Peel  in  depre- 
cating its  adoption.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  junction 
of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  with  the  leader  of  the 
Ministry,  Wrottesley  was  only  beaten  by  160  votes  to 
125.  Even  Duncannon,  who  held  high  office  in  the 
Government,  and  Charles  Grey,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  supported  the  call.  There  could  be 
very  little  doubt  about  the  significance  of  a  demonstra- 
tion thus  made,  thus  met,  and  thus  supported,^ 

Opposition  peers,  big  with  their  own  importance, 
were  angry  at  the  presumption  of  a  county  membtf 
who  had  endeavoured  to  influence  their  votes.  They 
persuaded  themselves  that  Wrottesley's  motion  hw 
added  one  more  reason  to  the  many  arguments  for 
immediately  rejecting  the  Church  Bill.^     Fortunately, 


'  Brougham,  toL  iii.  p.  295. 

'  For  the  motion  see  HoMordj 
vol.  ziz.  p.  650;  for  the  divisioD, 
fWii.,  p.  m 

'  Greville,  vol.  iii  p.  8.  Greville 
sajB  that  WrotteBley*8  action  wa^ 


due  to  a  fooliah  speech  of  Welfin^^ 
declaring  the  hiU  was  a  TiolstMO^ 
the  Coronation  Oatii.  7Wi,  p^  ^ 
speech  referred  to  ib  ia  Sniutrdj^ 
XIX.  p.  551, 
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however,  the  peers  were  powerless  without  their  leader,    chap. 
and  their  leader  had  the  good  sense  to  remember  the  ^  ^^'  ^ 
consequences  which  might   ensue  from   an   indiscreet     ^^^' 
vote.    Instead  of  voting  against  *  the  sad  bad  Bill/  Wel- 
lington left  the  House,  and  suffered  the  Cumberlands,  the 
Newcastles,  the  Winchilseas,  and  the  Eldons  to  continue 
the  hopeless  struggle   for   their   old  principles   alone. 
Under   such   circumstances   the    second    reading   was 
carried,  after  three  nights'  debate,  by   a  majority  of 
157  votes  to  98,^  and  the  bill  was  suffered  to  go  into 
committee. 

The  bill,  however,  had  not  escaped  all  its  dangers. 
One  of  its  clauses  provided  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners might  suspend  any  appointment  to  a  benefice  in 
which  no  duty  had  been  done  for  the  three  years  pre- 
cedmg  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  Zealous  Churchmen 
fancied  that  this  clause  struck  a  new  blow  at  the  useless 
EstabUshment  which  they  were  determined  on  preserv- 
ing. They  insisted  that  the  suspension  should  not  take 
place  without  the  consent  of  the  diocesan,  and  that  the 
revenues  of  the  suspended  benefice  should  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  the  purpose  of  building  church  or 
glebehouse  within  the  parish.  The  Ministry  could  not,  of 
course,  assent  to  an  amendment  which  pointed  to  the  pos- 
sible erection  of  Protestant  churches  in  parishes  where 
there  were  no  Protestants.  Reason,  however,  was  power- 
less against  the  Tory  lords,  who  were  bent  on  retaining 
the  irritating  machinery  of  the  Irish  Church  in  its  en- 
tirety. Lyndhurst  hurried  up  from  Norwich  to  vote 
for  the  amendment ;  ^  Welhngton  was  persuaded  to  sup-  ^j  ^ 
port  it;  and  the  Tories,  thus  aided,  succeeded  in  defeat-  Minwtry 
ing  the  Ministry  by  84  votes  to  82.^ 

For  the  moment  the  existence  of  the  Ministry  was 
imperilled  by  this  decision.   Grey  moved  that  the  House 

*  Hmam-d,   vol.    xix.    p.     1016.      *  OrevtUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
JSldon,  vol.  iii.  p.  207.  '  Hansard,  vol.  xix.  p.  1232. 

k2 
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CHAP,     should  resume,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  op- 

r-^  portunity  of  consulting  his  Cabinet.     Fortunately,  4e 

1838.  Cabinet  considered  that  the  amendment  was  not  of 
essential  importance.  All  that  it  had  done  was  to  re- 
serve the  funds  of  particular  benefices  for  a  particular 
use  ;  and  this  amendment,  foolish  and  unreasonable  as 
it  was,  did  not  materially  affect  the  principle  of  the 
measure.  The  Ministry  accordingly  decided  to  go  m 
with  th€  bill ;  the  Lords  abstained  from  offering  any 
further  embarrassing  opposition  to  it ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  July  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
135  votes  to  81.^ 

The  Government  had  thus  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
Irish  measures  on  which  they  had  staked  their  existence. 
The  kicks  had  been  alternated  with  kindness.  Coerci(»i 
had  been  supplemented  by  Church  reform.  Stanley 
was  universally  recognised  as  the  author  of  both  mea 
sures.  The  success  of  one  of  them  was  solely  due  to 
his  eloquence  and  his  wilL  In  consequence  he  had 
risen  to  an  almost  unprecedented  position  in  J;he  Honse 
of  Commons.  Hated  on  the  one  side,  admired  on  Ac 
other,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  But  the  suoceas 
which  he  had  achieved  made  it  more  than  ever  unde 
sirable  that  he  should  continue  in  the  Irish  office.  Bis 
power  in  Westminster,  his  unpopularity  in  Irelandf 
equally  disqualified  him  for  it.  The  arguments  whick 
Brougham  had  advanced  for  his  removal  in  December 
looked  much  more  unanswerable  in  March ;  and  forta- 
nately  facilities  existed  for  effecting  a  change  in  the 
Ministry.  Durham  had  never  worked  comfortal^ 
either  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Prime  Minister,  «" 
with  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  He  disliked  the  policy  « 
the  Government.  He  had  neither  the  temper  nor  the 
tact  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  concesd  his  dislite. 
His  health  gave  way  *  under  the  irritation  which  every 

*  Hansard,  vol  xx.  p.  326^  Brougham,  in    Br<mjfkam,  yoL  i^ 

'  See    Lord    Qreyis     letter     to     p 
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fresh  corapromise  occasioned,  and. he  became  nervously 
anxious  to  retire  from  the  Ministry.^  He  resigned  in 
the  middle  of  March,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
by  the  Earldom  which  had  long  been  an  object  of  am- 
bition to  him.  His  retirement  enabled  the  Ministry  to 
appoint  Goderich  to  the  Privy  Seal,  and  thus  open  the  r«coii- 
Colonial  Office  to  Stanley.  Poor  Goderich  had  not  JfSie*^" 
much  fancy  for  the  obscure  position  whi6h  his  col-  Miniatrj 
leagues  insisted  on  his  accepting.  An  Earldom,  how- 
ever, and  the  promise  of  the  Garter^  reconciled  him 
to  his  supersession.  His  promotion  was  of  one  advan- 
tage to  him.  The  younger  generation  which  was  grow- 
ing up  to  manhood  forgot  that  the  respectable  and 
wealthy  peer,  whom  they  knew  as  the  Earl  of  Eipon, 
was  the  same  statesman  whom  their  fathers  had  laughed 
at  as  '  Prosperity  Eobinson '  and  *  Goody  Goderich.' 

The  changes  which  were  thus  made  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Ministry  were  all  accomplished  in  the  last 


*  The  ofttenfiible  cause  of  Durham'B 
reflignatioii  was  that  given  in  the 
text  The  immediate  cause  was  the 
a]^ntnientbj  Palmerston  of  Strat- 
ford Canning  as  Minister  at  St. 
Petenhoig.  TheEm^rorof  Roraia 
objected  to  tiie  appcnntment ;  and 


tne  appoml 
o  paasea  a  pi 
1832  in  Rofl 


iie  had  gone  on  a  roedal  mission, 
undertook  that  it  ahould  be  cancelled. 
PAhnerston  dedined  to  canoel  it. 
Gier  supported  Palmerston;  and 
DoTDam  resigned  or  seceded  from 
the  Ministrj.  Gf.  OreviUe,  toL  vu 
pp.  852, 357.  Bockinffham's  CourU 
md  Cabinets  of  Wmam  IV.  and 
nima,  ToL  ii  p.  126.  Oddly 
enough,  the  qoarrel,  after  producing 
a  rnptoie  in  the  Miniatrj,  did  not 
lead  to  Stratford  Canning^  a^point- 
naeni  The  Emperor  of  Kassiaper- 
fflsted  in  Mb  objeotioiis,  and  an 
uodentanding  -was  arrived  at  that 
Stratford  Ganning  should  not  proceed 
to  his  embassy.  GreviUe,  yoL  iiL  p. 
39.  The  emhassy  remained  racant  tul 


1885.  On  the  formation  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  Ministry  in  that  year  it 
was  desirable  to  provide  for  Dur- 
ham. It  was  impossible  to  gratify 
him  with  the  Forufim  Office,  thus 
object  of  his  immediate  ambition. 
Instead  of  this  arrangement  it  was 
suggested  that  Durluun  mi^ht  ffo 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Recollecting  tne 
difficulties  raisM  by  Nicholas  in 
1838,  Palmerston  sounded  Nicholas, 
and  receiyed  his  assent  to  the  ar- 
rangement which  he  then  submit- 
ted to  the  king.  A  new  difficulty, 
however,  thereupon  arose.  Nioholas 
in  1833  had  oDJected  to  Canning; 
William  IV.  in  1836  objected  to  Dur- 
ham. He  was '  furious '  at  the  notion  of 
the  Emj^ror's  ha^ng  been  consulted 
before  his  own  assent  had  been  dther 
given  or  asked.  Mdbcvmey  vol.  ii. 
p.  116.  So  curiously  do  the  amhi* 
tion  of  second-'rate  statesmen  and 
the  prejudices  of  monarchs  influence 
the  government  of  the  world. 

'  Brougham f  vol.  iii.  p.  37f>;  and 
cf.  GrevSUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  866. 
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CHAP,     week  of  March.    The  time  of  Parliament  had  previously 
xm.      \yQQji  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
1833.     the  Cloercion  Bill ;  the  time  of  Parliament  was  subse- 
quently largely  occupied  with  the  debates  on  the  Church 
Bill.     Stanley  had  been  the  champion  of  coercion:  he 
was  recognised  as  the  originator  of  the  Church  HIL 
The  prominence  which  circumstances  had  given  to  Irish 
subjects  had  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  raising 
himself  above  all  his  colleagues,  and  of  establishing  an 
unrivalled  reputation  for  capacity  and  eloquence.  Moe* 
men  would  have  required  rest  after  exertions  of  such  a 
nature  :  Stanley,  however,  had  no  chance  of  obtainiDg 
staDlaj      rest  in  the  Colonial  Office.     Since  the  peace,  indeed, 
Coionua*     Colonial  Ministers  had  usually  been  occupied  with  un- 
^^^-        eventful    duties   of    ordinary   routine.      The  Colonitl 
Minister  of  1833  was  required  to  devise  a  measure  of 
first-rate  importance ;  and   Stanley  found  himself,  im- 
mediately after  his  promotion,  compelled  to  deal  with  i 
subject  of  almost  unexampled  difficulty. 
sUTMy.  Britain  had  succeeded   in   securing   a   magnificent 

colonial  empire.  But  the  prosperity  of  her  wealthiest 
colonies  depended  on  a  barbarous  system.  In  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  Mauritius,  and  at  the  Cape  large  numbers 
of  unfortunate  persons,  distinguished  only  from  Euro- 
peans by  the  colour  of  their  skins,  were  kept  in  enforced 
servitude,  and  doomed,  like  beasts  of  burden,  to  pas^ 
their  weary  life  labouring,  under  the  lash  of  ther 
master's  driver,  for  the  increase  of  their  master  s  sub- 
stance. Men  no  worse  than  their  contemporaries  grew 
wealthy  on  the  horrible  traffic  in  slaves  from  Africa. 
Statesmen  stipulated  that  their  own  fellow-countryineB 
should  be  assured  a  monopoly  of  the  trade ;  and  ret 
gious  societies,  regarding  the  negro  as  a  mere  animal* 
refused  to  afford  him  the  advantage  of  Christian  in- 
struction.^    For  more  than  a  century  no  one  presumed 

*  See  Mr.  Lecky's  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceniwy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12-15". 
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even  to  question  the  propriety  of  slavery.     The  first     chap. 
steps  taken  to  alleviate  some  of  the  horrors  inseparable  s,    ,  ',. 
from  it  have  already  been  related  in  a  previous  chapter     •^^^^• 
of  this  history.^     Granville   Sharp,  Wilberforce,  and 
their  feUow-workmen  succeeded  after  years  of  agitation 
in  persuading  Parliament  to  abolish  the  British  slave 
trade.     They  subsequently  induced  other  nations   to 
imitate  the  example  set  by  the  British  Legislature. 

It  is  impossible  to  place  too  high  a  value  on  the 
labours  which  led  to  this  great  victory.  But  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  obviously  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole  question 
of  slavery.  The  horrors  of  slavery  itself  exceeded  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  no  humane  man  could 
rest  contented  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fel- 
low-men were  enduring  a  more  cruel  bondage  than 
that  from  which  Moses  delivered  the  IsraeUtes.  Wil- 
berforce himself  was  anxious  to  complete  the  work 
which  had  already  cost  him  so  many  disappointments, 
and  which  was  indelibly  associated  with  his  name.  It 
was  a  far  more  formidable  thing,  however,  to  abolish 
slavery  than  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  It  was  a  far 
more  difficult  thing  to  convert  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion of  slaves  into  free  labourers  than  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  future  slaves.  The  new  object  involved  a 
forcible  interference  with  the  rights  of  property;  it 
might  possibly  prove  disastrous  to  the  wealthiest  colo- 
nies of  the  British  empire.  It  was  sure,  therefore,  to 
be  opposed  by  large  and  influential  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. Britons,  in  every  rank  of  life,  still  believed 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  chose  with 
anything  that  happened  to  be  their  own.  It  was 
this  plea  which  was  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
when  he  served  notices  to  quit  on  the  electors  of 
Newark  who  had  voted  against  his  nominee,^     It  was 

*  AntBj  vol.  i.  p.  116.  "  Ante,  toI.  i.  p.  142,  and  Bote. 
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CHAP,  this  plea  which  was  urged  by  the  fellow  with  whom 
Erskine  remonstrated  for  thrashing  his  packhorse.*  Il 
was  this  plea  which  the  American  embodied  in  the 
expression  that  every  man  had  *  a  right  to  wallop  his 
own  nigger.'  The  preceding  chapter  has,  however,  been 
written  to  very  little  purpose  if  the  reader  has  not  per- 
ceived the  constantly  diminishing  weight  of  this  plea. 
Men  who  happened  to  be  slaves  could  still  be  r^arded 
as  mere  animals ;  but  even  as  animals  they  were  entitled 
to  the  protection  which  Martin  had  persuaded  the 
Legislature  to  afford  to  the  ox  and  the  ass.  When  a 
costermonger  was  no  longer  permitted  to  illtreat  his 
donkey  a  slave-driver  could  hardly  urge  his  proprietary 
right  to  illtreat  his  slave. 

The  de-  The  kiudUcr  instincts  of  the  nineteenth  century  were, 

thTweTt    tl^Gi^j  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  any  cruel  system. 

indmn       Evcrv  vcar  that  passed  after  the  close  of  the  war  made 

trade  after  "'   ''  ^ 

the  Peace,  cruclty  to  man  or  beast  more  and  more  unpopular.  The 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  found  the  people 
year  after  year  more  ready  to  assent  to  their  arguments. 
And  there  was  another  circumstance  of  a  very  different 
character  which  also  assisted  them.  During  the  war 
the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  had  formed  an  importast 
branch  of  British  commerce.  More  than  one-seventh 
of  the  produce  which  was  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  taken  by  the  West  Indian  colonists. 
The  exceptional  circumstances,  however,  which  had 
imparted  a  temporary  importance  to  this  trade  dis- 
appeared with  the  Peace.  The  declared  value  of  Bri- 
tish exports  decreased  from  43,447,873/,  in  1814  to 
39,305,515/.  in  1833.  The  declared  value  of  British 
exports  to  the  West  Indian  Islands  decreased  £h>m 
7,019,938/.  in  1814  to  2,597,591/.  in  1833.«  •  In  1814 


^  See  ante,  p.  60  (note).  and  exports,  and  colonies  and  cf^niT 

'  McC^llocny  ^  verb,    ^Imports     trade.' 
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the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  had  formed  nearly  one-     chap. 

XIII 

sixth  part  of  the  commerce  of  Britain.     In  1833  the  >-  ,  -^ 
West  Indian  Islands  only  purchased  one-fifteenth  part 
of  exported  British  produce. 

Thus  two  causes,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace, 
modified  the  position  of  the  great  slave  question.  The 
kindlier  instincts  of  the  rising  generation  revolted 
against  the  notion  of  exacting  enforced  labour  from 
human  beings.  The  diminishing  importance  of  the 
West  Indian  trade  reduced  the  influence  of  the  planters. 
The  time,  therefore,  was  obviously  ripe  for  completing 
the  work  which  Granville  Sharp  and  Wilberforce  had 
commenced,  and  for  striking  the  fetters  from  every  slave 
in  the  British  empire.  The  services  of  the  man  who 
had  previously  been  the  foremost  worker  in  the  cause 
were,  however,  no  longer  available.  The  weight  of 
years  and  the  feebleness  of  his  health  had  diminished 
Wilberforce's  capacity  for  work  ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  transfer  the  case  of  the  slaves  to  younger 
and  stronger  shoulders.  It  was  natural  that  Wilber- 
force shoiild  look  for  his  successor  among  the  members 
of  the  sect  which  was  identified  with  his  own  religious 
views.  All  the  conspicuous  abolitionists,  Granville 
Sharp,  Zachary  Macaulay,  Clarkson,  and  himself,  had 
been  numbered  among  the  band  of  Low  Churchmen 
whom  careless  talkers  were  accustomed  to  deride  as 
saints,  and  whom  Churchmen  occasionally  set  down  as 
Dissenters.  One  of  the  most  earnest  of  them,  Fowell  Thomas 
Buxton,  had  entered  Parliament  in  1818.  Three  years  Buxton, 
afterwards  he  undertook  at  Wilberforce's  invitation  the 
task  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  slaves. 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  the  son  of  a  Sufiblk  squire, 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  at  an  early  age. 
His  mother,  a  Quakeress,  and  a  woman  of  talent  and 
energy,  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  character  of 
all  her  children.     An  acquaintance,  formed  at  a  very 
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early  period  of  his  life,  with  the  Qurneys  of  Earlham 
increased  the  impression  which  his  mother's  precepts 
had  made  on  Buxton.  Mr.  Gumey  was  a  Quaker.  His 
third  daughter — well  known  afterwards  as  Mrs. Fry — was 
already  preparing  for  the  great  work  of  her  useful  life. 
Hisi  fifth  daughter,  Hannah  Gumey,  gained  the  affections 
of  young  Buxton,  was  engaged  to  him  before  he  was 
out  of  his  teens,  and  was  married  to  him  when  he  had 
only  just  completed  his  twenty-first  year. 

Buxton's  early  marriage  had  an  immediate  influence 
on   his   future  Ufe.     He  had   only  just  graduated  at 
DubUn,  and  the  distinction  which  he  had  gained  in  his 
academical  career  had  procured  him  an  ofier  to  stand 
for  the  University.     He  hesitated,  however,  to  incur  at 
the  same  time  the  expenses  of  married  Ufe  and  of  a 
Parliamentary  contest,  and,  refusing  the  tempting  oflfer, 
accepted  a  situation  in  Truman's  brewery.^     Constantly 
engaged  in  the  East-end  of  London,  he  set  himself  to 
alleviate  the  terrible  distress  which  was   hardly  ever 
absent  from  Spitalfields.     He  nobly  seconded  the  efforts 
which  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Fry,  was  making ;    and, 
imitating  her   example,  devoted   almost  the  whole  of 
his  leisure  to  works  of  charity.     A  life  of  this  kind  was 
certain  to  bring  him  sooner  or  later  into  connecticm 
with  the  slavery  question.     He  became  a  member  of  the 
African  Institution,  a  society  which  proposed  to  watch 
over  the  law  which  abolished  the  slave  trade.     The 
society,  however,  had  slumbered  over  its  victory.    It 
was  only  awakened,  in  January  1821,  to  its  duties  by 
Buxton's  '  vehement  reprobation.'  *    Shamed  into  aciion 
by  his  zeal,  the  aboUtionists  renewed  their  efforts ;  and 
Wilberforce,  four  months  afterwards,  confided  the  con- 
duct of  the  crusade  to  Buxton. 


^  His  uncle,  Mr.  Sampson    Hanr      his  life,  p.  105,  from  which  the  |if»- 
bury,  procured  him  the  situation.  ceding  details  haye  been  ooUectM. 

'  Buxton's  own  expresnon.     See 
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Immediate  action  was  not,  however,  possible.     The    chap. 
slave-owners    were  powerfully   represented  in   Parlia- 


ment,  and  their  arguments  were  received  with  respect  ^°^' 
by  the  ruling  classes.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
it  was  argued,  would  be  followed  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  negroes ;  and  the  colonies,  freed  from  the  evil  of 
slavery,  would  be  exposed  to  the  greater  evils  of  servile 
war.  Slavery,  indeed,  from  a  slave-owner's  point  of  view 
had  no  evils.  The  slaves  were  treated  with  a  kindness 
and  consideration  which  few  free  labourers  received. 
The  stories  of  ill-treatment  occasionally  repeated  in 
England  were  idle  tales  unworthy  of  credence.  It  was 
true  that  the  whip  was  carried  into  the  field,  but  the 
driver  only  bore  it  as  a  badge  of  authority,  and  not  for 
use.  Slaves  might  possibly  be  found  who  had  been 
branded  with  red-hot  irons.  But  these  were  old  men, 
introduced  into  the  colony  before  the  slave  trade  was 
abolished,  and  who  had  been  branded  before  their  de- 
parture from  Africa.  , 

Facts,  then,  were  absolutely  necessary  to  oppose  to 
the  assertions  of  the  slave-owners,  and  facts  could  only 
be  gradually  accumulated.     Buxton,  however,  had  one 
diligent  assistant  in  the  matter.   Zachary  Macaulay  had, 
thoughout  his  life,  been  a  steady  advocate  of  negro 
emancipation.     He  had  resigned  the  management  of  a  Zachary 
West  Indian  estate  from  his  disgust  at  slavery ;  he  had  J^ti^^e 
been  the  leading  spirit  in  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  materiaiB 
found  a  colony  of  free  negroes  at  Sierra  Leone  ;  and  he  ton's  u«e. 
had  returned  to  England  early  in  the  century,  and  was 
ready  to  collect  the  weapons  for  Buxton's  use  against 
*he  slaveowners.     Two  years'  labour  provided  Buxton 
with  an  array  of  facts  which  it  is,  even  now,  hardly 
possible  to  read  without  being  affected  by  them.     The 
heartless  cruelty  of  human  nature  never  earned  a  sadder 
commentary.    It  is  necessary  to  cite  only  a  few  instances 
of  brutaUty  which  could  be  almost  indefinitely  multi- 
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CHAP,     plied.     A  negress  named  America^  had  a  little  child 
^™^'      employed  in  the  house  of  one  Overeen,  the  manager  of 
a  slave  estate.     The  child,  either  through  accident  or 
carelessness,  let  some  cream  fall  into  the  sea.     She  was 
punished  for  her  fault ;  and  her  mother  came  to  Mrs. 
Overeen's  house  to  scold  the  child  for  her  carelessness. 
Mrs.   Overeen  fancied  that  America  had  no  right  to 
interfere,  and  complained  to  Overeen.     Poor  America 
was  stripped  by  Overeen's  order,  and  in  his  presence 
175  lashes  were  inflicted  on  her.     The  poor  creature 
who  was  doomed  to  this  fearful  punishment  was  in  a 
condition  at  the  time  which  ought  to  have  made  any 
man  merciful.     But  the  slave-driver,  who  had  no  pity 
for  the  woman,  could,  perhaps,  hardly  be  expected  to 
show  mercy  to  the  unborn  babe.     A  brute  in  Honduras, 
Michael  Carty,  made  Overeen's  conduct  appear   almost 
humane  by  contrast.     In  a  fit  of  temper  he  bound  a 
poor  young  negress  hand  and  foot,  passed  a  stick  above 
her  elbows  and  under  her  knees,  and,  fastening  a  chain 
to  her  neck,  flogged  her  at  intervals  throughout  a  day, 
leaving  her  between   the   floggings  with  her  wounds 
festering  under  a  tropical  sun.*    Another  wretch,  one 
Huggins,  flogged  three  negroes  for  some  trumpery  fault, 
employing  their  own  father  to  administer  the  flogging. 
The  sisters  of  the  unfortunate  men  begged  for  mercy, 
and  cried  on  being  refused   it.     Huggins  gave  them 
twenty  lashes  each  for  crying.*    Crying  was  an  oflence 
rarely  forgiven  in  a  slave.     Henry  WiUiams  was  flogged 
for  attending  an  Independent  meeting-house.    His  sister 
sighed,  and  she  received  thirty-nine  lashes  for  sighing. 
It  may,  however,  be  thought  that  these  were  solitaij 
acts  of   cruelty.     Slave-owners  were  loudly  declaring 
that  the  whip  was  only  an  emblem  of  office,  and  that 

*  For  America's  cftse  see  Hamard,     aard,  vol;  ix.  p.  354. 
New  Series,  vol.  x.  p.  1120.  »  Ibid.,  vol.  x.  p.  1117. 

^  For  Quasheba's  case  see  Han- 
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n^roes  were  never  branded  in  the  West  Indies.     A     chap. 

YTTT 

fearful  answer  was  given  to  these  allegations.  A  single  -^^'.^r 
page  of  the  ^Jamaica  Qtizette'  contained  descriptive  ^^^' 
advertisements  of  fifty-six  runaways.  Nearly  all  had 
marks  of  floggings  or  severe  floggings  upon  them. 
Nearly  every  one  of  them  had  been  branded.  Creoles, 
who  must  have  been  born  in  the  colony,  had  been 
branded  frequently  in  more  places  than  one.  Creole 
women,  it  is  shocking  to  relate,  could  be  identified  by 
the  brands  on  their  breasts.  Some  of  them  had  been 
branded  on  both  breasts.^ 

Thus  prepared,  Buxton,  in  May  1823,  brought  the  BuxtoDi! 
question  of  slavery  before  the  House  of  Commons.     He  f "*tSf*^° 
asked  the  House  to  resolve  that  the  state  of  slavery  is  of^uw 
*  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution 
and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
gradually  abolished  throughout  the  British  Colonies,  with 
as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a 
duer^ard  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  parties  concerned.'* 
He  asked  the  House  to  disregard  the  warnings  of  inte- 
rested planters.    The  planters  had  always  declaredthat 
rebellion  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  any  move- 
ment for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves.      If 
Buxton  had  been  as  ready  as  he  was  zealous  he  might 
have  answered  them  by  citing  the  toast  of  the  undoubted 
Tory,  Johnson :  *  Here's  to  the  next  insurrection  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies.' •    The  striking  wish  of  the 
great  lexicographer  did  not,  probably,  occur  to  Buxton. 
He  contented  himself  by  showing  that  the  planters'  argu- 

*  Hatuard,  vol.  ix.  p.  331.  Cf.  vol.  master.  In  1816  a  poor  negro  boy 
X.  p.  1127.  It  iB  right  to  add  that  ran  away  to  his  mother.  The  lad 
ElBs,  afterwards  Lord  Seaford,  the  was  hanged  for  endeavouring  to  rob 
pm  champion  of  the  West  India  his  owner ;  his  mother  was  impri- 
laterast,  quoted  a  case  in  which  a  soned  for  life  for  receiving  stolen 
master  had  been  punished  for  brand-  poods— in  other  words,  for  shelter- 
bgashiveon  the  breast.  Ilnd,  1135.  ing  her  own  son.    H<m»ard,  Third 

*  A   slave   was  the  property  of  Series,  vol.  xviii.  p.  367. 

bis  master.    A  slave  who  ran  away         »  Boswell's  Johmon,   vol.  iii.  p 
▼as,  technically,  supposed  to  rob  his     217.  ' 
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CHAP,  ments  pointed  not  merely  to  the  continuance  of  slavery, 
,  •  but  to  the  perpetuation  of  all  the  horrors  which  made 
lb33.  slavery  in  a  British  colony  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
servitude.  Such  a  result  could  not,  at  any  rate,  be  con- 
templated by  Buxton,  Wilberforce,  and  the  other  philan- 
thropists who  were  urging  their  fellow-countrymen  to 
demand  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Such  a  result^  it 
was  daily  becoming  evident,  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  rising  generation  of  Englishmen,  who  were  loading 
the  tables  of  the  House  with  petitions  for  abolition. 
AboUtion,  in  some  shape  or  other,  at  some  time  or  other, 
could  not  be  resisted  by  the  Legislature.  Buxton  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  gradually  effected  by  declaring 
aU  children  born  after  a  certain  date  to  be  free. 

The  recommendation  which  Buxton  thus  made  had 
two  great  advantages :  it  was  moderate,  and  it  was  reason- 
able.    It  was  made,  moreover,  at  a  time  eminently  fa- 
vourable for  its  consideration.      Castlereagh  was  dead : 
Canning  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Ministry  and  of 
the  House ;  Peel  was  actively  promoting  the  alleviation 
of  the  Criminal  Code  ;  Wallace,  Huskisson,  and  Eobin- 
son  were  commencing  the  great  reforms  which  shed  a 
lustre  on  the  declining  years  of  the  Liverpool  Administra- 
tion j  humanity  and  liberality  were  becoming  fashionable; 
and  ministers  could  not  afford  to  disregard  the  movement 
of  which  Buxton  had  become  the  exponent.    Canning's 
position  was  not,  however,  an  easy  one.      The  West 
Lidia  interest  was  still  powerful  in  the  House.     Sir  Pit* 
Crawley  was  not  the  only  borough-owner  who  for  fifteen 
hundred  a  year  gave  up  the  second  seat  in  the  family 
borough  to  *  Mr.  Quadroon,  with  carte  blanche  on  the 
slave  question.'  ^  Canning  did  not  venture  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  give  an  unconditional  support  to  Buxton. 
He  himself  proposed  three  resolutions,  which  he  rightly 
thought  would  be  less  offensive  to  the  slave-owners  than 

^   Vanity  Fair,  chap.  ix.  *^ 
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Buxtos  8  motion.     The  first  affirmed  the  expediency  of    chap. 
adopting  effectual  and  decisive  measures  for  ameliorating  - — ^- 
the  condition  of  the  slaves.     The  second  contemplated,     ^^^' 
in  consequence,  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  slaves, '  such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a  par-  Canning'i 
tidpation  in  those  civU  rights  and  privileges  which  are  7JS^' 
enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.'    The 
third  expressed   the  anxiety  of  the   House   *for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  at  the  earliest  period 
that  shall  be  compatible  with   the  wellbeing  of    the 
daves  themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the  Colonies,  and 
with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
private  property.'  ^ 

Buxton's  remedy  contemplated  the  gradual  aboHtion 
of  slavery  ;  Canning's  remedy,  on  the  contrary,  contem- 
plated an  alleviation  of  the  hardships  which  surrounded 
the  slave.  Sturdy  aboHtionists  naturally  preferred  Bux- 
ton's plan  to  that  of  the  Government.  Canning's  plan, 
however,  was  attainable ;  Buxton's  was  practically  un- 
attainable ;  and  the  abolitionists  were  too  wise  to  reject 
an  end  which  they  could  inmiediately  secure,  for  the 
sake  of  an  object  which  there  was  no  immediate  means 
of  obtainiiig.  Canning's  resolutions,  thus  supported, 
were  unanimously  adopted.  The  Ministry,  much  to  its 
credit,  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  them.  The  resolutions 
were  only  adopted  on  the  15th  of  May.  Nine  days  after, 
or  on  the  24th,  copies  of  them  were  forwarded  by  Lord 
Bathurst,  the  Colonial  Minister,  to  every  one  of  the 
West  Indian  Governments.  Bathurst  urged  the  colonists 
to  take  a  practical  step  towards  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Legislature  by  abolishing  the  flogging  of 
females  and  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field. ^ 

These  instructions  were  received  with  very  different 

'  For  Baxton*8  speech  see  Saiuard,  Of.  Buxton's  life,  p.  129  seq. 

New  Series,   toI.    ix.  p.   267 ;  for  '  The  letter  will  oe  found  in  Ann, 

Cuming's,  ibid.y  p.  275.    The  result  Reff.,  1823,  Hist.,  p.  180,  note.  Sub- 

of  ike  debates  is  in  Und.,  p.  360.  sequent  and  more  elaborate  instruo- 
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CHAP,  feelings  in  the  various  West  Indian  colonies.  The 
,  '  -  colonies,  indeed,  were  not  all  capable  of  independently 
1883.  criticising  them.  Some  of  the  colonies — of  which 
Trinidad  was  an  example — ^were  under  the  direct 
government  of  the  CJolonial  OflSce.  Others  of  them— of 
which  Jamaica  was  the  most  important — ^were  governed 
by  local  Legislatures,  over  which  the  Colonial  Office 
exercised  an  imperfect  and  intermittent  control.  The 
news  that  the  British  Legislature  had  presumed  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  colony  was  received 
indignar.  with  a  burst  of  indignation  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
{Planters,  in  Jamaica.  One  of  the  planters  actually  moved  an 
address  for  the  removal  of  Bathurst  from  the  Ministry ; 
others  of  them  deliberately  desired  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  British  Crown;  the  whole  Assembly 
unanimously  protested  against  *  a  decree '  *  whereby  the 
inhabitants  of  this  once  valuable  colony  (hitherto  es- 
teemed the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  crown)  are 
destined  to  be  offered  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  at  the 
altar  of  fanaticism,'  and  told  the  Government  that  *  the 
late  proceedings  in  the  British  Parliament'  had  made 
'  the  present  moment  peculiarly  unfavourable '  for  any 
measures  designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slaves. 

The  insulting  language  of  the  Jamaica  planters 
might  have  induced  the  British  Legislature  to  assert  its 
authority.  The  Legislature,  however,  was  under  the 
control  of  a  statesman  who  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  moved  by  the  arrogant  remonstrances  of  irritated 
colonists.  *  Parliament,*  said  Canning,  *had  obviously 
three  courses  before  it.  It  might  crush  the  planters  by 
the  application  of  direct  force ;  it  might  harass  them 
by  fiscal  charges ;  or  it  might  pursue  the  slow,  silent 

tions    were    despatched    from    the      forms.   See  for  these  Buxton^  p.  ISi^ 
Colonial  Office  afterwards,  recom-      and  Hansard,  vol.  x.  p.  1047. 
mending   much   more   detailed  re- 
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course   of   temperate    but    authoritative    admonition,    chap. 
Others  might  prefer  compulsion ;  for  his  own  part  he    z^'  - 
was  in  favour  of  leaving  the  planter  to  meditate  on  the     ^^^' 
consequences  of  his  own  folly.      I  would  leave  him/ 
said  Canning,  indulging  in  sarcasm  which   has  i-arely 
been  excelled,  ^  to  found  his  insurrection,  if  insurrection 
he  will  have,  on  an  abstract  admiration  of  the  cart- 
whip,  and  on  a  resolute  claim  of  his  free-born  right  to 
use  that  instrument  at  his  pleasure.'  ^ 

Canning's  determination    elicited   a  strong  protest 
from  Buxton.     It  was  obvious  from  the  very  bitterness 
of  Canning's  language  that  the  planters  had  gained 
a  victory.     The  lot  of  the  slave  might  be  alleviated  in 
Trinidad,  but   the  slave  was  still   to  be  driven  to  his 
work  by  the  lash  in  Jamaica.     In  Trinidad,  however, 
there  were  only  30,000  slaves ;  in  Jamaica  there  were 
350,000 ;  *  and  the  abolitionists   could,  therefore,  say 
that  while  the  British  Parliament  had  alleviated  the  lot 
of  one  negro,  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  had 
refused  it  to  eleven  slaves.     The  clamour,  however,  of 
the  Jamaica  planters  had  done  its  work.     Abolition- 
ists with  les9  enthusiasm  than  Buxton  and  Wilberlbrce 
seceded  from  a  movement  which  was  apparently  likely 
to  produce  civil  war  in  an  important  colony ;  and  the 
Jamaica  planter  was  accordingly  permitted  to  wield  his 
cart-whip  at  his  pleasure.     Fortunately,  moreover,  for 
the  Jamaica  planter,  the  attention  of  the  abolitionists 
was  temporarily  diverted  from  his  arrogant  language. 
The  despatch  which  had  provoked  such  excitement  in 
Jamaica  was   attended  with    graver  consequences    in 
Barbadoes  and  Demerara.     In  Barbadoes  a  missionary 
named  Shrewsbury  was   attacked,  his    meeting-house 
destroyed,  and  he  himself  driven  from  the  island.   The 

*  Emimrdj  New  Series,  yc^.  z.  pp.  afterwards  there  were  22,000  stayes 
1105. 1106.  in  Trinidad,  and  311,000  in  Jamaica. 

*  These  figures  are  from  Buxton's  Mc0ulloch*8  Commercial  Diet.,    ad 
ipeech  (and^  p.  1114).    Ten  jeass  verk.  '^ayes  and  Slave  Trade.' 

VOL.  m.  N 
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OHAP.  angry  colonists  imagined  that  the  unfortunate  dergyman 
^  ^?^ '-.  had  seat  home  reports  reflecting  on  their  conduct,  and 
1833,  warned  all  missionaries  to  leave  their  shores.  The  Go- 
vernor of  the  island,  indignant  at  the  outrage,  offered 
100/.  reward  for  the  conviction  of  the  rioters.  The  planters 
had  the  assurance  to  issue  a  counter-proclamation  that 
*  tjie  good  people  of  Barbadoes  would  take  care  fitly  to 
punish  such  person  or  persons  as  should  make  any  dis- 
covery.' ^ 

The  ^  good  people  of  Barbadoes  '  had  lost  their  tem- 
per.    On  the   adjacent   coasts   of  South  America  the 
The  case  of  couduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Demerara  made  the  pro- 
mwsionary  ^^Q^yj^g^  ^f  Barbadocs  Seem  moderate.     Demerara,  like 

Trinidad,  is  one  of  the  Crown  colonies  under  the  direct 
government  of  the  Colonial  Office.  In  1823  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  was  held  by  General  Murray.  Ob 
the  7  th  of  July  Murray  received  the  circular  despatch 
which  had  been  sent  to  every  colony  from  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  planters,  to  whom  its  contents  were  com- 
municated, displayed  a  *  feverish  anxiety '  at  the  news. 
Murray  shared  their  apprehensions,  and  decided  on  with- 
holding the  despatch  from  the  negroes.  Some  rumouBI 
of  it,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  the  slaves.  They  I 
fancied  that  the  great  King  of  England  had  set  themi 
free,  and  that  the  planters  had  suppressed  the  edicL 
Irritated  at  the  suppression  of  the  boon  which  thq 
believed  had  been  conferred  on  them,  the  slaves  in  ( 
portion  of  the  colony  refused  to  work.  In  a  planter*! 
eyesight  the  passive  refusal  of  a  slave  to  work  was » 
dangerous  as  aii  active  slave  rebellion-  Troops  were  ft] 
once  employed  to  crush  the  '  insurrection.'  The  wretchei 
slaves  were  easily  cut  down.  Two  days'  vigorous  ad 
tion  enabled  the  soldiers,  without  loss  to  themselvefi 
to  suppress  the  disturbances.  Rigorous  measures  well 
subsequently  taken   to  restore  authority.     The  insui^ 

*  Ann  Beg.^  1823,  Hist.,  p,  134  i 
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gente,  tried  by  courts-martial,  were  executed  by  dozens,     chap. 
Others  of  them,  not  more  guilty,  but  more  unfortunate,  ^ — ,-1^ 
were  sentenced  to  a  more  horrible  punishment.     Five     1S33. 
of  them  were  torn  to  pieces  with  a  thousand  lashes 
each.^ 

The  insurrection  broke  out  on  Monday,  the  18th  of 
August.  Complete  tranquilUty  was  restored  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  20th.,  The  head-quarters  of  the  revolt  had 
been  established  on  a  plantation — known  as  Le  Re- 
souvenir — ^the  property  of  a  Mr.  Hamilton.  Hamilton 
held  extreme  notions  about  the  propriety  of  flogging 
n^oes.  He  thought  it  an  atrocious  act  of  tyranny  for 
the  British  Parliament  or  the  Colonial  Office  to  prohibit 
him  from  flogging  his  female  slaves ;  and  he  declared 
if  he  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  he  would  put  them 
into  solitary  confinement,  without  food.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined,  therefore,  that  a  slave's  lot  on  the  Le  Re- 
souvenir  estate  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  On  the  same 
estate  there  had  been  living  since  1816  a  man  whose  cha- 
racter was  very  difierent  from  that  of  Hamilton,  the  Rev. 
John  Smith,  a  missionary.  Smith  was  a  Dissenter.  He 
had  been  sent  to  Demerara  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  He  had  been  carefiilly  instructed  to  avoid 
rendering  the  slaves  dissatisfied  with  their  condition.^ 
Practising  the  many  virtues  which  he  preached,  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  extraordinary  influence  among 
the  slaves.  *  Wearied  and  heavy-laden,'  they  came  to  him 
as  the  minister  of  that  Lord  who  had  promised  the  weary 
^nd  heavy-laden  who  came  to  Him  rest. 

Good  men  are  not  always  judicious :  good  judgment 
is  80  rare  a  quality  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect 
it  in  every  missionary.  Smith,  probably,  occasionally 
laid  stress  on  some  chapter  in  the  Bible  which  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  avoided  in  preaching  to  a  con- 

^  See  Hansard,  vol.  zi.   pp.  064,      1823,  Hist.,  jp.  134. 

1,095.  Bujrton,'pA3S,  Ann.  Beg.,  '  Hansard,  vol.  xi.  p.  402. 
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CHAP,  gregation  of  slaves.  The  n^roes  on  the  Le  Besouvm 
xni.  estate  must  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
1833.  history  from  Smith  ;  and  their  usual  explanation  of  the 
Exodus  was  that  God  commanded  Moses  to  take  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  because  He  did  not 
wish  that  they  should  be  slaves.^  Such  a  precedent,  so 
explained,  must  have  been  a  little  embarrassing  to  a 
planter  inspired  with  ^  an  abstract  admiration  of  the 
cart-whip/  On  the  Sunday  which  preceded  the  revolt, 
moreover,  Smith  chose  an  unfortunate  text  for  his  ser- 
mon :  *  And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the 
city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying.  If  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which 
belong  unto  thy  peace  I  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes.'*  Probably  even  in  negro  congr Rations 
an  apposite  text  has  more  effect  than  an  eloquent  ser- 
mon. Gibbon  relates  that  a  sermon  in  St.  Sophia  on 
the  seasonable  text,  *  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord,'  stimu- 
lated the  revolution  which  drove  the  second  Justinito 
from  the  throne.'  Smith's  text  had  a  similar  tendency. 
However  forcibly  he  might  dilate  on  the  position  of  die 
Jews  in  A.D.  33  and  their  ignorance  of  the  Eedeemer, 
some  of  his  congregation  must  have  reflected  on  the 
message  of  peace  which,  rumour  whispered,  the  King  rf 
England  had  sent  out  to  Demerara  in  a.d.  1823,  and 
which  General  Murray  had  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the 
unfortunate  negroes. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Smith  preached  this  sermoii 
he  had  some  conversation  with  a  slave  named  Quaminii 
one  of  the  leading  negroes  on  the  estate.  On  the  foBow- 
ing  day  the  commotion  occurred  which  the  authoritiei 
regarded,  and  dealt  with,  as  a  revolt.  On  the  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  when  the  rebellion  was  at  its  heighlf 

1  Han$nrd,  voL  zi.  p.  1009.  Gibbon  does  notaeemtohavBixjIkii: 

'  Ibid.f  p.  980.  that  the  text,  which  he  citw,  doeiBOl 

*  Dedme  and  Fall,  chap,  xlviii.      occur  in  the  ^iglish  BiUe. 
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Quamina  again  called   on   Smith.      Smith's    language     chap. 

seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  a  Christian  missionary. ^-L^ 

He  remonstrated  with  Quamina  for  threatening  to  use     ^^^• 
force.^    His  influence  and  precepts  induced  the  slaves 
to  declare  that  they  would  take  no  life.*    He  warned 
the  manager  of  an  adjacent  estate  of  the  discontent  and 
of  the  commotions  which  were  preparing.* 

Men  free  firom  the  passions  which  were  distracting 
the  colony  were  ready  enough  to  admit  the  good  re- 
sults which  had  ensued  from  Smith's  teaching.  Smith 
had  taught  the  negroes  the  wickedness  of  blood-shed- 
ding, and  the  slaves  had  carefully  refrained  from  shed- 
ding blood.*  The  planters,  however,  had  httle  consider- 
ation for  the  feelings  of  the  minister.  In  their  eyes 
his  teaching  had  provoked  the  rebellion.  His  sermon 
on  the  preceding  Sunday ;  his  constant  intercourse  with 
the  slaves ;  his  conversations  with  Quamina  were  all 
cited  as  proofs  of  his  immediate  connection  with  it. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  while  the  revolt  was  at  its  height, 
Governor  Murray  proclaimed  martial  law.^  Two  days 
afterwards,  when  the  disturbance  was  virtually  quelled. 
Smith  was  dragged  from  his  home  and  thrust  into  the  He  if  ar« 
miserable  prison  of  the  colony.  Imprisonment,  under  "•^ 
any  circumstances,  on  such  a  charge  would  have  been 
a  cruel  punishment;  confinement  in  a  West  Indian 
prison  was  almost  equivalent  to  death.  The  upper 
chamber  of  the  building  in  which  Smith  was  placed 
was  exposed  to  the  scorching  fury  of  a  tropical  sun. 
The  lower  chamber  had  a  damp  mud  floor.  In  this 
prison  Smith  and  his  unfortunate  wife,  who  bravely 
diared  her  husband's  confinement,  were  doomed  to 
spend  nearly  two  months. 

It  was,  however,  obviously  impossible  to  leave  Smith 

*  Smuardt  yoL  x.  p.  1072.  Mr.  AustiD,  an  Anglican  clergyman* 
'  IhitL.  ToL  xi.  p.  mb.  Of.  p.  1320.  Ibid,,  pp.  996, 1096. 

•  iW.,  n.  1066.  *  I&d.,  p.  968, 
^  See  toe  taelimony  of.  the  Ber. 
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CHAP,     in  his  wretched  prison.     Quiet,  which  had  oiily  been 
xm.     interrupted  for  three  days,  had  been  restored  for  six 
1838.     weeks ;  and  no  justification  whatever  remained  for  the 
continued  imprisonment  of  a  Christian  minister  uDom- 
victed  of  any  offence.     On  the  1 3th  of  October  Smith 
was  brought  to  trial.     His  persecutors,  however,  did  noi 
permit  him  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  pleading  his  cauae 
before  an  ordinary  tribunal.     The  necessity  for  martial 
law  had  long  since  ceased,  but  martial  law  was  still  Id 
force.     It  was  determined  that  Smith  should  be  tried 
before  a  court-martial.      The  Vendue  Master  of  the 
Colony — who  had  a  commission  on  the  sale  of  slaves- 
was  made  President  of  the  Court.^     The  President  of 
the  Civil  Court  of  Demerara  had  a  seat  upon  it.    The 
Colonial  Fiscal  was  employed  to  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion.    Weakened  by  his  long  confinement,  ignorant  of 
the  charges  against  him,  Smith  had  to  conduct  bis  case 
an4  tried     as  best  he  could  before  this  tribunal.     A  court-martial 
l^iai!"     summoned  in  Demerara,  and  presided  over  by  the  Vea- 
due  Master  of  the  Colony  was  not  likely  to  pro?e  ft 
very  impartial  tribunal.     The  court  which  was  trying 
'    Smith  soon  afforded  proofs  of  its  partiaUty.     Demerara 
had  been  ceded  to  this  country  by  the  Dutch.    The 
Dutch  had  always  recognised  the  admissibility  of  sla^e 
evidence  in   certain   cases;    and  the  British  planters, 
much  to  their  annoyance,  had  been  compelled  to  submil 
to  the  established  custom.     The  custom  proved  con- 
venient enough  when  Smith  was  on  his  trial.    Two  « 
three  wretched   slaves  were  brought  forward,  not  to 
testify  to  facts,  but  to  repeat  conversations  which  th^ 
had  heard.     The  President  of  the  Civil  Court  of  Deme- 
rara sat  by  and  made  no  objection.     Ignorant  of  ^ 
laws  of  evidence.  Smith  himself   made  no  objectioii 
He  naturally  thought  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  meet 
hearsay  evidence  with  hearsay  evidence.     He  was  soon 

*  Hansard,  yol.  xi.  p.  ©74. 
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undeceived.    The  Court,  which  had  been  gravely  noting     chap. 
the  hearsay  evidence  which  the  prosecution  had  pro- 


duced, was  shocked  at  the  notion  that  Smith  should  ^^^' 
offer  anything  so  irregular  for  its  consideration.  Its 
members  could  not,  they  gravely  decided,  receive  any 
more  hearsay  evidence.^ 

The  Court  was  solemnly  trying  Smith  on  the  gossip 
which  they  were  able  to  extract  jfrom  frightened  ne- 
groes. The  principal  witness  whom  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  in  this  way  subsequently  confessed  that  his 
evidence  was  false.^  But  the  planters  had  something 
more  than  the  hearsay  evidence  of  perjured  slaves  to 
rely  upon.  They  had  been  carefully  studying  Smith's 
papers  and  private  journals.  The  private  journal  of  a 
missionary  on  the  Le  Resouvenir  estate  was  not  likely 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  document  for  a  planter's 
perusal.  Smith's  journal  showed  conclusively  that  he 
realised  the  inevitable  consequences  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  and  that  he  anticipated  the  convulsion 
which  ultimately  occurred.  The  planters  were  not 
ashamed  to  use  the  secret  confessions  of  this  journal 
aa  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  '  Nothing  like  Smith's 
journal  had  been  used  in  evidence  since  Jeffrey's  trial 
of  Sidney.' ' 

The  forms  of  justice  had  been  strained  to  ensure  His  eon- 
Smith's  conviction.  Smith  was  accused  of  promoting  ^*'^'^*^"* 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  slaves,  thereby 
intending  to  excite  revolt.  The  Court  found  him  guilty 
of  the  &ct,  but  not  of  the  intention.  He  was  charged 
with  consulting  Quamina  before  the  revolt;  of  commu- 
nicating with  him  during  its  progress ;  and  with  neglect- 
ing to  arrest  him.  He  was  found  guilty  on  most  of 
these  charges,  and   sentenced   to  death.*    The   Court 

*  Emmrd,  toL  xi.  pp.  406,  971,         '  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  Ibid.,  p.  1040, 

3.  *  Ibid,,  p.  1063. 

"iW.,p.d84. 
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had  the  irony  to  accompany  their  finding  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  mercy.     M^cy  was,  indeed,  in  store  for 
the  persecuted    missionary,  but  it  was  very  diferenl 
from  the  mercy  which  the  court-martial  had  reoMB- 
mended.     Exhausted   by  his   long  labours  in  an  un- 
healthy cUmate,    broken   with    the    hardships  of  hit 
protracted  confinement.  Smith  had  no  strength  to  bear 
the  anxieties  of  his  trial  or  the  mortification  of  hit 
sentence.     His  gentle  spirit  sank  under  his  numeroui 
afflictions  and  he  died.     His  persecutors  were  not  even 
appeased  by  their  victim's  death.   They  had  the  cruelty 
to  forbid  his  widow   to  follow  his  funeral ;  they  tore 
up  the  railings  which  were  placed  around  his  humble 
grave.  ^ 

The  trial  of  an  obscure  missionary  in  a  distant  co- 
lony may  seem   to  some  people  an  insignificant  evei^ 
in  the  history  of  the  world.     Smith's  trial  constituted 
an  important  episode  in  British  history.     The  news  of 
the  proceedings  threw  a  fresh  Ught  on  the  meaning  d 
slavery.     The  love  of  justice,  which  is  inherent  in  d» 
English,  was  outraged  by  the  irr^ular  conviction  of  t 
good  man   for    an   unintelligible  offence.      Broughfii! 
exerted  all  his  eloquence.  Mackintosh  and  Lushington 
all  their  learning,  to  aggravate   the  case  against  the 
court-martial.     The  ministers  hardly  ventured  to  defeni 
the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial  authorities.     They  W 
no  time  in  reversing   the    proceedings  of  the  Court- 
They  met  Brougham's  attack  by  only  moving  the  pifr 
vious   question.      Even    this  moderation  did  not  gi^ 
them  a  signal  victory.     Brougham  was  only  defeated  bf 
193  votes  to  146.» 

The  division  proved  the  strength  of  the  abolitiaB- 
ists.  The  minority  was  too  formidable  to  be  lightly 
disregarded.  The  Colonial  Office  had  already  deter- 
mined to  issue  regulations  for  the  treatment  of  slaves  fl 

»  Sansard,  vol  xi.  p.  1066.        »  iWtf.,  p.  1818, 
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the  colony  of  Trinidad  ;  and  had  subsequently  applied    chap. 
these  rules  to  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  St.  Lucia.     Ini  .3?^'-.^ 
these  colonies  Sunday  markets  and  Sunday  trading  were     1^^- 
prohibited ;  the  flogging  of  females  was  abolished ;  the  8\&ywj 
whip  was  taken  from  the  driver's  hand  in  the  field ;  j^* 
no  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  until  at  least  twenty-  ^^ 
four  hours  after  the  oflence ;  no  slave  was  to  receive 
more  than  twenty-five  lashes  in  one  day ;  every  punish- 
ment was  to  be  entered  in  a  record  book ;  and  a  pro- 
tector of  slaves,  to  whom  the  slaves  were  to  have  a 
right  of  access,  was  to  be  appointed.     Moral  regula- 
tions of  almost  higher  importance  were  made  at  the 
same  time.     Married  slaves  were  not  to  be  separated 
fifom  their  children;  slaves  were  to   be  permitted  to 
acquire  and    bequeath    property ;    they  were   to  be 
allowed  to  purchase  their  freedom  ;  their  evidence  was 
to  be  admissible  in  courts  of  justice.     Provision  was  to 
be  made  for  their  religious  instruction ;  and — such  still 
was  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  age — two  bishops  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England.^ 

Sathurst'9  regulations  marked  a  new  advance  in  the 
great  movement  which  Buxton  was  promoting.  In  four 
smaU  colonies  the  British  Government  had  insisted  on 
regulations  for  the  more  humane  treatment  of  slaves, 
little  further  progress,  however,  was  made  for  some 
years.  In  1825  Wilberforce  retired  from  pubHc  life ;  in 
1826  Canning,  still  afraid  of  ofiending  the  West  Indian 
interest,  gave  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
another  year  for  consideration ;  and  in  1827  a  sharp 
attack  of  illness,  due  to  overwork  and  excitement,  tem- 
porarily disabled  Buxton  from   attendance  in  Parliar 

^  These  regulations  wiU  be  found  their  extension  to  Demerara,  Ber- 

npluned  in  Bantard,  New  Series,  bice,  and  St  Lucia  we  ibid.,  p.  1061 ; 

▼01.  X.  pp.  1062^10^ ;  and  without  and  Buxton,  p.  161. 
uphmatMsn  in  ibid,,  p.  1064.    For 
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CHAP,    ment.^    These  various  reasons  contributed  to  prevent 
^  the  aocompliahment  of  any  material  reform.    Bat  the 


182(1. 


^^^-  colonists  thoroughly  understood  the  caution  which  had 
been  given  to  them.  In  1826  Bathurst  i^ain  urged  tke 
local  authorities  of  Jamaica  to  l^slate  while  there  vis 
yet  time  ;  and  the  Assembly,  wise  in  its  generation,  de- 
cided on  using  the  year  of  grace  to  grant  the  minimum 
p^«  .  of  indulgence  to  the  slaves.  In  December  it  passed  an 
Aft  of  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  slave  laws  in  the  island.  The 
Act  had  nothing  satisfactory  about  it  except  its  titk 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  from  what  it  omitted  t^  do. 
It  did  not  abolish  the  flo^ng  of  female  slaves ;  it  did 
not  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field.  It  pkced 
no  Umit  on  the  hours  of  work  during  harvest-time.  It 
professed  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves ;  but  it  forbade  their  attendance  at  divine  wor^ 
ship  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  or  during  the  only 
hours  when  many  of  them  were  free  to  attend.  It  pro- 
fessed to  afford  protectors  to  whom  the  slaves  might 
resort;  but,  instead  of  independent  persons  specialh 
nominated  for  the  purpose,  it  proposed  the  formation  of 
Councils  of  Protection  in  each  parish.  It  professed  to 
allow  the  marriages  of  slaves,  but  it  refused  to  recognise 
any  marriage  which  was  not  contracted  by  a  clergyniiB 
of  the  Established  Church  It  professed  to  prohibit  the 
separation  of  families,  but  it  failed  to  define  the  meaih 
ing  of  the  family.  In  these  and  other  respects  the  lav 
was  so  imperfect  that  Huskisson,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  Colonial  OfEice,  declined  to  sanction  it.  The  Ja- 
maica Assembly  refused  to  assent  to  Huskisson's  vieW 
and  the  unfortunate  negroes  were  thus  deprived  of  the 
moderate  instalment  of  reform  which  even  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  had  been  willing  to  concede. 

»  Buxton,  pt.  161, 169, 192.  Bembly  see  Ann.  Beg.,  1828,  Cto», 

'  For  Huski88on*s  despatch  and      pp.  386-397. 
the  answer  from  the  Houae  of  Aa- 
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In  1828  Murray  replaced  Huskisson.  On  the  16th  of  chap. 
September  the  new  Secretary  of  State  told  the  planters  - — ^A-' 
that  '  some  amehoration  of  the  laws  regarding  slavery 
was  a  matter  of  necessary  policy.'  ^  The  Ministry  still 
dung  to  the  hope  that  the  colonists  would  have  the  good  despuchof 
sense  and  discretion  to  adopt  the  advice  which  three 
successive  Colonial  Ministers  had  given  to  them.  The 
colonists,  however,  refused  to  recede  from  their  miser- 
able position.  Their  obstinacy  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  aboUtionists.  In  May  1830  a  great  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  to  promote  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Wilberforce  emerged  from  his  retirement 
to  preside  over  it.  Lord  Milton  seconded  the  resolution 
which  Buxton  proposed  for  *  effecting  at  the  earliest 
period  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
British  dominions.'  The  principles  which  were  thus 
enforced  were  repeated  at  a  second  meeting  held  in 
Edinburgh.  *  We  ought  to  teU  the  legislators,  plainly 
and  strongly,'  said  one  of  the  speakers  at  this  meeting, 

*  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  property  in  men — that  there 
jure  800,000  individuals  sighing  in  bondage  under  the 
intolerable  evils  of  West  Indian  slavery,  who  have  as 
good  a  right  to  be  free  as  ourselves  have ;  that  they 
ought  to  be  free,  and  that  they  must  be  made  free.'^ 
Encouraged  by  these  demonstrations,  Broiigham,  towards  Broogh- 
the  close  of  the  session,  brought  forward  the  question,  tion  ii 
He  told  one  story,  in  support  of  his  arguments,  which  ^®'^' 
mkea  the  flesh  of  the  sternest  reader  creep.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moss,  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  position,  had  a  slave, 

*  poor  black  girl,  employed  in  their  house,  whom  they 
suspected  of  theft.  They  placed  her  in  the  stocks  from 
the  22nd  of  July  to  the  8th  of  August,  1826.    The  stocks 

^ '  See  Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  approved  by  Lord   Goderich.     See 

si-  p.  Sia    The  House  of  Asflem*  tbe   correspondence,  PtarUamentaty 

Vtyafterwardsyonthe  lOthof  Febru-  Papers,   session   1831-2,  vol.  zlyi. 

i>7f  1831,  made  another,  and  better,  p.  o4. 

>l|ii|gh  imperfect,  law,  which  .was  .  '  Buxton,  pp.  ^47»  248. . 


am'0  mo- 
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CHAP,    were  so  constructed  that  the  wretched  girl  could  ndther 
^ r-l^  sit  nor  lie  in  an  easy  position.     While  she  was  in  them 

^®^*-  she  was  flogged  six  times.  Tortured  in  this  way,  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  her  to  sleep.  Lest  sleep  should  miti- 
gate her  sufferings  her  master  and  mistress  rubbed  her 
eyes  with  red  pepper.  At  last,  on  the  8th  of  August,  ^e 
was  taken  out  of  the  stocks.  Stiff  with  her  confinement, 
she  could  with  difficulty  move,  and  she  was  again  flogged 
and  sent  to  work  in  the  fields.  A  fever  was  at  the  tinne 
prevalent,  and  on  the  third  day  the  unhappy  girl  com- 
plained of  being  ill  with  the  fever.  The  driver  brought 
her  to  her  inhuman  master  and  mistress.  They  desired 
that  she  should  be  taken  to  the  n^ro  house,  and,  if  she 
was  no  better  in  the  morning,  that  she  should  be  brought 
to  them  for  medicine.  The  only  medicine  which  she 
received  was  another  flogging.  Five  hours  afterward 
her  exhausted  nature  gave  way,  and  she  sank  into  the 
sleep  of  death  from  which  even  her  barbarous  master 
could  not  arouse  her. 

The  Mosses  had  been  a  little  too  cruel  even  for 
Jamaica.  '  They  were  tried  for  their  conduct,  and  sen- 
tenced to  five  months'  imprisonment.  But  society  in 
the  colony  was  shocked  at  the  notion  that  a  gaitlemtt 
and  lady  of  position  and  character  should  be  punished 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  an  unfortunate  slave,  (Sy 
as  they  phrased  it,  of  an  untoward  and  unfortuoate 
accident.  They  memoralised  the  Governor  for  the  im- 
mediate release  of  the  Mosses ;  and  the  Governor  sent 
their  petition  home,  with  a  strong  recommendation  to 
mercy.  The  indignation  which  the  punishment  of  tk 
Mosses  excited  formed  the  strongest  proof  that  hady^ 
been  produced  of  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  Jamacia  co- 
lonists. Yet  Brougham  was  not  successful.  His  motion 
was  defeated  ;  but  his  eloquent  language  increased  tie 
determination  of  the  abolitionists  and  excited  the  entho- 
siasm  of  the  country.    The  men  of  Yorkshire,  sharing 
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the  convictions  of  the  nation,  selected  him  as  their  re-    chap. 
presentative,  loudly  cheering  the  promise  which  he  gave 


1838. 


them,  to  tear  up  the  noxious  plant  of  slavery^  whose 
roots  he  had  been  already  able  to  loosen.^ 

Bx>ugham's  action  had  raised  the  abolition  question 
into  one  of  first-rate  importance.     It  was  one  thing  for 
a  private  member  to  pledge  himself  to  secure  the  free- 
d(Mn  of  slaves ;  it  was  another  for  the  most  powerful 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons-^who  was  raised 
immediately  afterwards  to  a  prominent  position  in  the 
Administration — ^to  advocate  aboUtion.     The  colonists 
understood  that  the  general  election  of  1880  and  the 
formation  of  the  Orey  Ministry  had  made  emancipation 
a  mere  question  of  time.     The  planters,  however,  had 
two  circumstances  in  their  favour.     In  the  first  place,  a 
Ministry  which  had  the  Heforin  Bill  on  its  hands  had 
not  much  leisure  to  devote  to  other  subjects ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  Goderich,  who  succeeded  Murray  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  was  a  more  timid  friend  to  the  negro  than 
his  honest  predecessor.     Buxton,  in  1831,  again  found  it 
necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject.   He  was  able  im. 
to  add  one  more  argument  to  the  many  reasons  which  he 
had  urged  on  other  occasions  for  the  abohtion  of  slavery. 
The  planters  were  themselves  terminating  slavery  by 
destroying  the  slaves.    In  the  free  State  of  Hayti  the  ne- 
groes had  doubled  their  numbers  in  twenty  years.   In  the 
British  West  Indies  the  slave  population  had  decreased  in 
the  same  period  from  800,000  to  700,000.     Slavery  was 
obviously  impossible  when  it  was  no  longer  recruited  by 
the  slave  trade.    Old-fashioned  Tories  might  still  afiect  to 
believe  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  would  loosen 
the  ties  by  which  all  property  was  held.     Tory  lords  like 
Wynford,  with  experience  on  the  seat  of  justice,  might 
still  repeat  these  arguments  in  the  House  of  Lords.^  The 

*  See  Saiuardy'Sew  Seriee,  xzt.  '  'God  forbid/ said  Lord  Wynford, 
pn.  1171, 1187;  1214;  and  Ann,  Reff.,  who  had  been  Chief  Jiutice  of  the 
lodO,  Ohron.,  p.  1 26.  Court  of  Common  Fleas, '  that  there 
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GHAP.    gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  slaves  was  depriv- 
^™_^  ing  them  of  all  their  value.     The  property  which  retired 
W88,     Chief  Justices  were  defending  was  melting  away  under 
the  lash  of  the  driver  and  the  rays  of  a  West  Indian  sun. 
Ministers,  however,  were  not  prepared  to  give  an 
unconditional  assent  to  Buxton's  reasoning.     Instead  of 
doing  so  they  preferred  to  bribe  the  colonies  into  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  Parliament.      Althorp  met 
Buxton's  proposal  by  suggesting  that  the  colonies  which 
ameliorated  the  condition   of  their  slaves  should  be 
allowed  to  import  their  sugar  into  Britain  at  lower  ratea 
of  duty.^      The  debate  at  which   this  singular   sug- 
gestion was  made  was  adjourned.     Before  it  was  re- 
sumed Parliament  was  dissolved.     The  time  of  the  new 
House  which  was  almost  immediately  elected  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Ministry,  however,  took 
steps  to  give  effect  to  Althorp's  suggestion.   In  August  an 
order  was  sent  out  to  the  colonies  for  the  manumission 
of  the  slaves  which  were  the  property  of  the  Crown. 
In  December  the  Colonial  Minister  announced  in  a  cir- 
cular despatch  to  all  the  colonies  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  arrange  measures  of  substantial  relief 
to  the  West  Indian  interests ;  the  reUef,  however,  to  be 
dependent  on  the  Colonial  Legislatures  declaring  the 
Order  in  Council  already  in  force  in  the  Crown  colonies 
to  possess  the  force  of  law.'    The  Government,  GK)daicli 
added,  could  not  permit  the  Colonial  Legislatures  to  make 
even  verbal  alterations  in  the  wording  of  the  Order.* 
Rumours   of  what  the  Government  was  propoaii^ 

0liould  be  anything  like  a  forcing  of  by  an  ex-Chief  Justice  in  the  Hoose 

the  master  to  abandon  his  prepay  of  Veen, 

in  the  slave.  Once  adopt  tnis  prin-  ^  Hiansardf  vol.  iii.  p.  1423;  and 
ciple  and  there  was  an  end  of  all  vol.  zi.  p.  820.  Buxton^  p.  261. 
property.'  Hanmtdy  vol.  xii.  p.  dSO.  '  For  the  manumission  of  (ht 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  more  Crown  slaves  see  Hamard,  vol.  n. 
detestable  doctrine,  or  one  more  op-  p.  160.  For  Lord  Goderieh's  dis- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  which  patch,  Parliamentary  Papers, 
It  had  been  Chief  Justice  Best's  1831-2^  vol.  xlvi.  p.  193. 
duty  to  enforce,  was  ever  delivered 
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reached  the  ears  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.    The    chap. 
mannmiscdon  of  slaves  the  property  of  the  Crown  was     ^^^^ 


exaggerated  into  a  report  that  the  Crown  had  ordered  1839. 
the  manumission  of  all  slaves.  It  was  thought  that  the  The 
great  King  of  England  had  ordered  that  they  should  be  ^^a^ 
set  free  on  Christmas  Bay,  1831 ;  and  the  negroes  in 
Jamaica,  deluded  by  these  rumours,  and  fancying  that 
the  king's  order  had  been  withheld,  met  together  on  the 
21st  of  December  and  refused  to  resume  work.  The 
^  insurrection '  broke  out  in  the  first  instance  on  a  plan- 
tation known  as  the  Salt  Spring  Estate,  in  the  west  of 
the  island.  It  spread  rapidly  among  the  negroes  of  the 
neighbourhood.  These  men,  meeting  together  in  gangs, 
burned  the  plantations  and  destroyed  their  masters'  pro* 
perty.  The  usual  pitiless  measures  were  taken  to  re* 
store  order.  Troops  were  moved  into  the  disturbed 
districts ;  martial  law  was  proclaimed ;  the  rioters  were 
shot  down ;  the  more  prominent  among  them  who  were 
taken  were  either  fledged  or  shot ;  and  peace  was  re- 
stored by  these  measures  of  severity.^ 

Considerable  damage  had  been  caused  to  the  planters 
during  the  progress  of  the  insurrection.  Their  property 
had  been  destroyed,  and  they  were,  perhaps  naturally, 
angry.  The  Jamaica  Assembly  threw  the  whole  blame 
on  the  king's  Government.  *The  primary  and  most 
powerful  cause'  of  the  rebellion — so  they  resolved — 
was  the  ^unceasing  and  unconstitutional  interference 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  with  our  local  Legislature.' ' 
The  action  of  the  British  Ministry  almost  justified  this 
censure.  They  voted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  replace 
the  losses  which  the  planters  had  incurred.  They  as- 
sented to  a  proposal,  made  by  Lord  Harewood,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Lords'  committee  to  enquire  into  the 


'  For  an  account  of  the  rebeUIon      Ohron.,  p.  28f^. 
flee  Parliamentary   Papers,   BeaeioQ         '  The  report  of  the  Jamaica  Lefri^- 
1831-2,  No.  286.  toI.  xlvii.  pp.  272      lature  will  be  found  in  Parliamentanr 

session  1881-2,  No.  561,  vol. 
181. 


ICWA-^,  iHO,    200.    TOI.    XiVlI.   up.   i»/^  labUJTV   W 

iq-    Lord  Belmore's  despatcn  upon      Pa^rs,  i 
it  is  printed  in  Ann,  Meg,,   l>i32,      xlyii.  p. 
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CHAP,    condition  of  the  West  Indian  interest ;  and  in  the  me«H 
xnL     y^i^Q  they  insbted  on  postponing  all  future  l^latiai 
1883.     respecting  slaves.^ 
inenMed  Dilatory  tactics  had  up  to  this  time  been  pursued 

JJ^JJ""**  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  For  nine  years  the  Leg* 
•itTM.  lature  had  been  pledged  to  take  steps  for  the  ultimate 
abolition  of  slavery ;  yet,  for  all  practical  purpoBOi 
nothing  had  been  done.  Female  slaves  could  still  be 
flogged  publicly  and  indecently ;  weak  slaves  could  stiD  | 
be  worked  up  to  the  pace  of  their  stronger  comradei 
by  the  whip  of  a  brutal  driver ;  and  no  material  stepi  I 
had  been  taken  to  alleviate  the  inevitable  miseries  of  i 
life-of  bondage.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  last  state 
of  the  slaves'  lot  was  worse  than  the  first.  Up  to  181S 
the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  had  been  so  great  thai 
the  planters  had  been  willing  to  be  humane.  The  rapii 
decrease  of  their  trade  after  1815  made  them  try  to 
avoid  ruin  by  exacting  harder  work  from  the  slaves; 
and  the  tasks  of  the  unfortunate  negroes,  like  those  of 
the  Israelites  of  old,  were  continually  increased.  Nor 
were  the  steps  which  the  British  Government  took  to 
insure  humanity  in  the  Grown  colonies  attended  witk 
much  success.  The  arbitrary  use  of  the  whip  in  thi 
field  was  often  accompanied  with  many  abuses.  But 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  ever  ready  to  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  lagging  workman  kept  the  line  contina* 
ally  even.  When  the  drivers  were  forbidd^i  to  canrf 
it,  lazy  work  could  only  be  punished  by  subseqoeit 
floggings.  The  chance  of  a  severe  flogging  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards  proved  a  less  powerful  stimiil» 
than  the  certainty  that  idleness  would  be  met  by  an  im- 
mediate application  of  the  lash.  The  abolition  of  the 
in  the  field  was,  in  consequence,  followed  by  a  h 

'  For  the  mat  to  the  Jamaica  lor,   presented    a   petitbn  iff^ 

ooloniflti  see  ManBord,  toI.  ziii.  p.  delay  skned  bj  135,000  ptf*^ 

lira.    For  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ibuf,,  t(3.  ziii  p.  6.    A  oooiibH^ 

Harewood*8  oommittee,   ilnd,,  vol.  was  also  appointed  by  the  Hoon 

jui.  p.  631.    Brougham;  as  Ghancel-  Oommons.    UntL^  p.  08. 
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increase  in  r^ular  floggings ;  and  these  floggings  were    chap. 
increased  in  number  and  severity  every  year.^  ^^^' 


Such  was  the  position  of  the  slavery  question  ^®^- 
throughout  the  whole  of  1832.  In  1833  the  last  excuse  The  poei- 
for  further  delay  had  expired.  The  Legislature  was  no  daTequJ!. 
longer  occupied  with  the  work  of  reforming  its  own  ^^^^ 
constitution :  it  had  leisure  to  devote  to  other  subjects. 
No  question  had  excited  a  wider,  a  longer,  or  a  deeper 
interest  than  that  of  negro  slavery ;  and  the  country, 
therefore,  expected  that  emancipation  would  engage  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Ministry.  Parliament  met ; 
and,  to  the  surprise  and  annoyance  of  the  abolitionists, 
no  reference  to  aboUtion  appeared  in  the  Speech  from 
the  throne.  The  king,  like  all  his  family,  had  always 
opposed  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  ;  the  Colonial  Minis- 
ter was  irresolute ;  many  of  his  subordinates  were  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  customary  course  of  supporting  ex- 
isting institutions ;  and  the  Prime  Minister,  hampered 
with  other  business,  had  not  strength  to  overcome  the 
irresolution  of  his  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  Colonial  Office.*  The  long  Speech 
from  the  throne  was  fiill  of  promises,  but  it  had  no 
promise  for  the  slaves.  The  silence  of  the  Speech  did 
not,  however,  save  the  Ministry.  Buxton  at  once  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  for  Tuesday,  the  19th 
of  March  ;  on  the  following  evening  he  formally  asked 
the  Government  whether  they  intended  to  initiate  any 
measure  themselves.  Ministers  were  compelled  to  re- 
consider their  decision,  and  to  undertake  to  introduce 
a  safe  and  satisfactory  measure.' 

'  This  was  clearly  explained  by  described  in  S^^encer,  p.  469.    There 

Stanlej  in  Jffan$ara,  toI.  zyiL    p.  were,  of  eonise,  many  officers  in  the 

lldS.    Theie  were  ^,000  slayes  in  Colonial  Office — Lord  Howick,  the 

Demerara  alone :  200,000  registered  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary,  and 

Btripee  were  inflicted  on  them  an-  Stephen,   for   example — ^who   were 

nuaUy.    Thirty-nine  lashes  with  the  warm  adyocates  of  aoolition. 
whip  were  said  to  equal  800  with  the         *  These  TOoceedings  are  not  re* 

cat   Hamardj  yol.  xiii.  pp.  46, 47.  ported  in  Mansard,    See,  howeyer, 

'  These  difficulties  wUI  be  fpond  Buxton,  pp.  d02^  803. 
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Promises  are  easily  made.     It  is  not  always  eaiy  to 
redeem  them.     Every  day  that  passed  made  it  more 
diffioult  for  the  Ministers  to  carry  out  the  pledge  whick 
they  had  hastily  given.     The  19th  of  March  came.  The 
embarrassments  of  the  Ministry  were  extreme ;  and  At 
thorp  was  compelled  to  ask  Buxton  to  defer  his  motioiL 
Buxton  very  naturally  declined  to  give  way  unless  die 
Ministry  named  a  specific  day  for  the  debate ;  and  At 
thorp  fixed  the  23rd  of  April,  promising  that  the  Oo- 
vemment  would  explain  their  views  on  that  day.^   Ik 
Ministry  had  gained  five  weeks'  delay  by  this  arrange- 
ment.    If,  however,  no  changes  had  been  made  in  tk 
Cabinet  five  weeks  would,  probably,  have  been  mat 
ficient  for  overcoming  Goderich's   irresolution.    Bifc 
before  the  five  weeks  were  over  Goderich  had  beei 
promoted  to  the  Privy  Seal  and  an  earldom ;  and  Stafr 
ley  had  become  Colonial  Minister.     The  new  Secretai| 
of  State  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  task  which  urn 
thrust  upon  him.     Bold  to  a  fault,  intolerant  of  opposi* 
tion,  decisive  in  council,  eloquent  in  debate,  resolute  id 
difficulty,  he  was  capable  of  overcoming  the  scrupM 
of  his  department  and  the  fears  of   his   more  timii 
colleagues.     He  obtained  an  additional  three  weeks  H 
perfect  his  information ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  May,  M 
rose  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  slavery  shoo)! 
cease  throughout  the  British  dominions. 

The  speech  in  which  the  minister  unfolded  his  pDi 
posals  stamped  his  reputation  for  eloquence  and  a1 
The  House,  indeed,  was  accustomed  to  his  majestic 
riods.     But  Stanley's  oratorical  triumphs  had  hi 
been  gained  in  fields  where  familiarity  with  his  subj 
had  given  him  a  great  advantage  over  his  rivals.  He 
at  last,  succeeded  to  an  office  in  which  he  had  no 
vious  experience,  and  to  a  task  for  which  he  had  un^ 
gone  only  a  short  preparation.    In  six  weeks  he^ 

>  BanMordf  toL  zn.  p.  836, 
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made  himself  master  of  his  subject,  and  was  eager  for    chap. 

the  contest.    He  detailed  the  history  of  the  question  , — ^ 

from  the  great  debate  of  1823.  He  ahowed  how  stu-  ^®^- 
diously  the  Ministry  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
colonies  to  improve  the  lot  of  their  slaves  ;  how  reck- 
lessly and  rudely  the  planters  had  again  and  again 
refused  to  accept  the  warnings  which  had  been  again 
and  again  held  out  to  them ;  he  dwelt  on  the  horrible 
facts  which  the  abolitionists  had  constantly  brought  for- 
ward; and  he  deduced  from  these  premisses  that  the 
time  for  expostulation  was  gone  for  ever,  and  that  the 
time  for  action  had  arrived.  These  arguments  had  con- 
stantly been  repeated  by  Buxton  and  his  fellow- workers. 
They  derived  fresh  force  when  they  were  set  off  by  the 
splendid  eloquence  of  Stanley.  The  aboUtionists  them- 
selves had  never  appreciated  the  irresistible  strength  of 
their  cause  till  they  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  their 
own  arguments  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colonial  Minister.^ 
It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  prove  the  propriety  of 
emancipating  the  slaves :  it  was  another  to  devise  the 
manner  in  which  their  emancipation  was  to  be  effected. 
Hardly  anyone  desired  to  inflict  the  irreparable  injury 
on  the  colonists  which  the  immediate  emancipation  of 
750,000  slaves  would  occasion.  The  course  which 
Buxton  had  recommended  in  1823,  and  which  many 
abohtionists  preferred  in  1833,  was  the  gradual  termi- 
nation of  slavery  by  declaring  all  children  bom  after  a 
given  date  to  be  firee.  This  scheme,  however,  did  not 
commend  itself  to  Stanley.  He  thought  its  operation 
too  remote,  its  inconveniences  too  certain,  to  justify  its 
adoption.  He  doubted  the  propriety  of  condemning 
the  existing  slaves  to  lifelong  slavery.     He  thought  that 

*  Buxton  applied  to  biniMlf  Oow-  The  longer  I  heard,  I  esteemed 
V«^  fines  to  ]u8.  Oomtenay :—  The  work  of  mr  fiincy  the  more, 

*Hj  nnmhen  that  day  she  had  song,  And  e'en  to  myself  neyer  seemed 

And  ga^e  them  a  graoe  so  diTine,         So  tuneful  a  poet  befoie.' 


As  onhr  her  musical  tongue  (See  Buxton^  p.  823.) 

CoQid  inftise  into  numbers  of  mine. 
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their  lot,  miserable  already,  would  become  intoleraUi| 
if  their  younger  brothers  or  their  childrien  were  workiif 
with  them  as  freemen.  Slave  labour  and  free  laboVi 
could  not,  in  his  judgment,  co-exist  side  by  side,  and  the  I 
Legislature  must  choose  between  the  two.  Instead  rf 
Buxton's  system  Stanley  proposed  an  intermediate  8tita^| 
in  which  the  negroes  should  be  neither  free  noralaveii 
He  desired  to  apprentice  them  for  twelve  years  to  thet 
former  owners,  to  give  their  masters  three-fourths  fll 
their  time  during  that  period,  and  to  appoint  mag» 
trates  empowered  to  flog  them  for  any  refusal  to  wA 
He  hoped  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  colonists  to  thai 
arrangements  by  granting  them  a  loan  of  15,000,0001' 

The  scheme  was  at  once  assailed  from  all  sides. 
West  Indians  were. furious  with  Stanley  for  doing 
much ;   the  *  Saints '  were  annoyed  with  him  for  d 
so  little.     The  former  thought  a  loan  of  very  little  ui 
the  latter  thought  an  apprenticeship  enforced  by  v 
O'Connell  called  *  flogging  magistrates'^  differed  oi 
imperceptibly  from  slavery.     The  moment  that  St 
sat  down  Lord  Howick  rose  to  object  to  the  pro; 
for  apprenticing  the  slaves.     Lord  Howick's  op 
was  for  many  reasons  injurious  to  the  Ministry, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  he  had  pro 
the  sincerity  of  his  convictions  by  resigning  the  situi 
in  the  Colonial  Office  which  he  had  held  since  thefoi 
tion  of  his  father's  Administration.'    His  views 
naturally  supported  by  Buxton  and    the  abolitio 
and  Stanley  was  ultimately  compelled  to  reduce 
period  of  apprenticeship  from  twelve  to  seven  y 

^  For  Stanley's  speech  see  JSToi^-     better  known  afterwuds  as  Sr 

Lefeyre.    Lord  Howick  ai 
accepted  the  Under-Secret 
State  in  the  Home  OiBee,' 
became  yaeant  some  mooths 
thioogh  the  death  of  G.  Laak 
«  Manmrd,  toL  zix.  p.  IML 
term  of  apprantioeship  lor  |ii 
slaves  was  to  be  seven  jeaia^ 
non-praodial  sUves  five  jeam 


9ardj  vol.  xvii.  p.  1193.  For  the 
loan^  ibid.,  p.  1226.  For  the  ap- 
prentice plan,  ibid,,  p.  1227. 

<  The  expression  will  be  found  in 
ITaniard,  vol  zix.  p.  1218. 

'  For  Lord  Howick's  speech  see 
Hansardy  vol.  xvii.  p.  1281.  He 
was  succeeded  as  Under  Secretary 
to  the  Colonies   by   Mr.    LefevrOy 
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This  concession  did  not  satisfy  the  abolitionists,^  but  it    chap. 
was  a  compromise,  and  accepted  with  the  favour  with  ..^^-^ 
which  compromises  are  usually  regarded  by  representa-     ^®^- 
tive  assemblies.     In  the  same  way  the  planters  were 
conciliated  by  another  compromise.     They  objected  to 
the  loan  of  15,000,000/.,  but  they  offered  to  accept  a 
free  gift  of  20,000,000/.*    The  Government  concluded 
that  it  was  desirable  to  purchase  their  consent,  and  in 
consequence   recommended    Parliament  to  grant  the 
20,000,0002.  which  the  slaveowners  desired.*     These 
two  concessions — the  one  to  the  planters,  the  other  to 
the  *  Saints ' — ^insured  the  safety  of  Stanley's  measure. 
It  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  August.*  The  wu 
A  fortnight  afterwards  it  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  ^^ 
House  of  Lords.*    The  Legislature  had  at  last  decided 
that  the  stain  of  slavery  should  be  for  ever  removed 
from  the  British  empire. 

Slavery  was  to  cease  from  the  1st  of  August,  1834. 
Abolitionists  and  planters  awaited  the  day  with  anxiety. 
Predictions  had  been  constantly  hazarded  that  the  slaves 
would  celebrate  their  freedom  by  acts  of  riot  and  dis- 
order. Poor  ignorant  negroes,  suddenly  enfranchised 
after  years  of  bondage,  could  almost  be  excused  for  in- 
augurating their  new-found  liberty  with  temporary  ex- 
cesses. Fortunately  these  predictions  were  not  realised. 
The  missionaries,  so  long  the  object  of  unreasoning  dis-  The  taiv 
trust  in  the  colonies,  exerted  their  influence  to  check  of  sUveiy. 
disorder  among  their  congregations.  The  long  months 
of  waiting  were  passed  in  unusual  tranquillity.  The  day 
of  emancipation  arrived,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  uni- 
versal holiday.  On  the  eve  of  it  every  church  and 
chapel  in  the  West  Indies  was  crowded  with  congrega- 

'  Buxton  wished  to  limit  the  ap-  value  of  a  slave  was  38/.,  and  that 
prenticeafaip  to  a  year,  and  was  only  the  grant  of  20,000,000^.  was  equi- 
oeaten  by  168  to  161.    Handord,  vol.      valent  to  a  vote  of  87/.  lOs.  for  each 


p.  1318.  slave. 

*  Ann.  Beg,,  1883,  Hist.,  n.  196.  «  Ibid,,  p.  411. 

«  Maniord,  vol.  xx.  pp.  129,  1206.  *  Ibid,,  p,  784. 
Stanley  estimated  that  the  average 
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OHAP.     tions  of  slaves,  and  as  the  midnight  hour  struck  from 

^J^\  '  ■>  every  place  of  worship  in  these  colonies,  the  hymn  of 

1833.     praise  was  raised  to  the  God  of  the  white  man,  tiie  God 

of  the  black ;  the  God  of  the  free  man,  the  God  of  the 

slave. 

It   will  be  seen,  in  a   later  chapter   of  this  work, 
that  the  thanksgiving  of  the  n^roes  was,  unfortunatdj, 
premature,  and  that  their  lot  as  apprentices  was  littk 
better  than  their  lot  as  slaves.     Even  Parliament,  how- 
ever, could  not  anticipate  the  cruelties  of  which  a  West 
Indian  planter  was  capable,  and  was  more  interested  is 
watching  the  effects  of  abolition  on  trade  than  its  caxir 
sequences  to  the  slaves.     The  West  India  trade,  it  w» 
observed,  declined ;  but  its  decline  had  commenced  loog 
before  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.     It  had  beea 
stimulated  into  an  unnatural  activity  by  the  war,  vhidi 
had  given  British  colonists  a  monopoly ;  it  had  dwindled 
during  the  peace,  which  had  again  exposed  them  to 
competition.     West  India  proprietors,  however,  couM 
not  be  expected  to  admit  this  explanation.    They  i<ffpt 
that  the  ruin  of  their  property  had  commenced  in  1815, 
and  unanimously  attributed  it  to  the  emancipation  d 
the  slaves  which  was  effected  in  1833. 

A  reformed  Legislature,  in  its  first  session,  ^ 
gained  the  distinction  of  abolishing  slavery ;  but  tk 
foundations  of  the  work  which  was  thus  concluded  hd 
been  laid  in  an  unreformed  Parliament.  The  L^isl^ 
ture,  in  fact,  had  done  little  more  than  register  the  de- 
crees of  an  increasing  majority  of  the  people ;  and  die 
slaves  owed  their  freedom  neither  to  Stanley  nor  to  the 
Liberal  party,  but  to  the  kindly  feelings  which  were  4e 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  rising  generatioa. 
The  wave  of  thought  which  had  swept  away  the  harsher 
features  of  the  Criminal  Code,  which  had  reformed  tie 
prisons,  which  had  protected  the  dumb  animals,  W 
borne  Buxton  and  his  fellow-workers  to  the  goal  whi<i 
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had  enabled  them  to  terminate  slavery.     The  slave,  how-     chap. 
ever,  waa  not  the  only  person  in  the  British  realm  whose  .,    .  '  . 
lot  was  hard.     In  every  manufacturing  city  in  England     ^®^^- 
there  were  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  persons 
whose  lot  waa  in  some  respects  more  intolerable  than 
that  of  the  slaves.     The  aboUtionists  had  shamed  the 
nation  into  recognising  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the 
D^gro.     Up  to  1830  hardly  a  single  person  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  harsher  cruelties  inflicted  on  British 
children  in  British  factories. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  early  part  of  this  Faetoiy 
history,  to  trace  the  great  industrial  revolution  which  ®^^"* 
was  the   immediate  result    of  the  inventions  of  the 
^hteenth    century.      These  inventions    enriched    the 
country ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  they  inflicted  con- 
siderable hardships  on  the  labouring  poor.     They  *  mul- 
tipUed  the  nation'  and  did  *  not  increase  the  joy.'  ^    The 
textile  trades,  which    had  previously   been  scattered 
throughout    the   country,   were   aggregated  into    the 
great  towns ;  and  the  weaver,  whose  cottage  had  been 
his  factory,  and  whose  handloom  had   been   his  only 
implement,  found  himself  beaten  by  the  great  manu- 
&cturer,  whose  machinery  enabled  one  pair  of  hands 
to  do  the  work  of  ten  men.     The  weaver  was  com- 
pelled by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  migrate  to  the 
i^earest  town,  and,  instead  of  maintaining  himself  by  his 
independent  exertions,  to  accept  wages  from  a  great  ca- 
pitalist.   The  lamentable  change  which  thus  occurred 
was  attended  with   another  unfortunate  consequence. 
When  machinery  was  employed  to  perform  the  heavier 
operations  of  weaving  or  spinning  it  was  found  that  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  work  could  be  done  by   very 
young  children.     Child  labour  was,  of  course,  cheaper 
than  adult  labour.     In  the  race  for  wealth  the  manu- 
facturers thought  it  absurd  to  pay  a  man  a  shilling  for 

'  l8«iab*B  Iwautifiil  phnMe  was  thus  applied  by  Sadlar.    Hatuard,  vol.  zi. 
p.  875.  '   '^  rr         J 
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work  which  a  child  could  be  got  to  do  for  a  penny; 
and  children  were  consequently  swept,  almost  as  sood 
as  they  could  walk,  into  the  factories. 

In  the  first  instance  the  children  were  usually  ob- 
The  ap-      taiucd  from  a  distance.    The  local  authorities  of  LondcHi 
thought  it  a  wise  measure  to  relieve  themselves  of  a 
redundant     population    by  sending    waggon-loads  of 
miserable  children  into  Lancashire.     It  was  nothing  to 
them  that  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  race  were  vio- 
lated  by  the   foi:*ced  separation  of  these  infants  from 
their  parents.     *  Saints  '  might  persuade  the  Legislaturt 
to  prohibit  the  dispersion  of  the  slave  family.    Thffe 
were  not  a  dozen  men  in  Parliament  who  objected  to 
the  enforced  separation  of  the  family  of  the  free  mM 
who  happened  to  be  a  pauper.^     It  was  true  that  if  the 
child  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  bad 
master  it  was  doomed  to  a  life  of  suffering,  if  a  boy ;  to 
a  Kfe  of  shame  and  suffering,  if  a  girl.     What  had  local 
authorities,  whose  business  it  was  to  reduce  the  poor 
rates,  to  do  with  the  future  lot  of  the  children  whom 
they  got  rid  of?     What  had  they  to  do  with  the  feelii^ 
of  their  miserable  parents?    The  London  pauper  was 
usually  depraved :    could  anything  be  either  wiser  (ff 
better  than  to  remove  his  child  from  the  influence  of 
his  depraved  example  ? 
Thechii-  Fortunately  for  the  London  children    the  demaai 

dren^th6  f^j,  apprentices  gradually  slackened.  The  populaW 
towns.  of  the  manufacturing  counties  increased.  Childrea 
swarmed  in  the  streets  of  every  large  town ;  and  the 
manufacturers  found  it  cheaper  to  employ  children  from 
their  own  neighbourhood  than  to  send  for  apprentices 
to  London.     The  local  children   enjoyed,  at  any  rate, 

^  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  188.    If  any-  the  misfortune  to  obtain  an  ill>^ 

one  will  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  pered  master,  he  will  doaU  ^^^^ 

into  the  lot  of  a  London  boy  ap«  the  local  authorities  of  1880  veini" 

prenticed  at  the  present  time  to  a  more  humane  than  the  locsl  sotb^ 

Urimsbj    smack  -  owner,   who   has  rities  of  sisty  years  ago. 
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the  advantage  that  they  were  not  separated  from  their  chap. 
own  homes.  In  every  other  respect  their  lot  was  miser-  ^  J^™'  ^ 
able.  The  majority  of  them  did  not,  indeed,  commence  ^®^- 
work  till  nine  years  of  age ;  but  there  were  many  em- 
ployed under  seven  ;  still  more  who  were  under  eight. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  sent  into  the  fac- 
tories at  six  years  old ;  and  in  rare  instances  they  began 
work  at  five.  The  hours  of  labour  were  usually  not  less 
than  twelve  ;  they  were  occasionally  thirteen.  Half  an 
hour's  interval  was  allowed  for  dinner,  and  another  half 
hour  for  tea  ;  but,  by  a  cruel  wrong,  the  child  was  ex- 
pected to  clean  the  machinery  in  meal-times.  In  most 
factories  a  rule  existed  that  any  lost  time  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  machinery  should  be  made  up  by  extra 
work.  Extra  work,  therefore,  constantly  prolonged  the 
labour  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity  the  mind 
of  man  is  incapable  of  realising  an  aggregation  of 
misery.  Gk)od  people,  who  can  feel  for  the  sufferings 
of  a  single  individual,  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
aflBiction  of  thousands.  The  account  of  a  bad  accident 
b  more  painful  to  most  people  than  the  description  of  a 
battlefield.  In  the  same  way  the  recital  of  the  wrongs 
of  myriads  of  children  is,  perhaps,  less  intelligible  than 
the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  a  single  child.  The 
parent  who  would  endeavour  to  realise  the  life  of  a 
factory  child  of  18S2  should  try  to  imagine  his  own 
little  boy  or  his  own  little  girl — eight  or  nine  years  old  Their  laf- 
— workhig  in  a  factory.  He  should  try  to  recollect  ^•""8"- 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  rouse  the  child  on  a  cold 
winter's  mormng  at  five,  in  order  that  it  might  be  at  its 

^  See  report.  Factory  GommisBion,  dren  of  seven  years  old  was  openly 

NflBion  1833,  Parliamentary  Papers,  resorted   to.     In    1833  Dunoombe 

No.  460,  pp.  7,  11,  12,  15.    The  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  an 

facts  are  purposely  taken  ^m  that  advertisement  from  a  Jiaoclesfield 

nporty  hecause  the  conclusions  of  paper  of  1826  for  4,000  or  5,000  per- 

the  committee  which    preceded    it  sons  from  seven  to  twentv  years  old. 

were  regarded  by  the  manufacturers  JSanunrd,  vol.  xvii.  p.  110. 

»8  \infair.  The  employment  of  chil-  ^"^ 
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CHAP,  work  at  six;  that,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
• — r-^  month  after  month,  it  would  be  forced  to  rise  at  the 
*^***"  same  hour ;  that,  with  two  short  intervals  of  half  an 
hour  each,  it  would  be  kept  to  its  dull,  monotonous 
employment  for  thirteen  hours  every  day  ;  that,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  it  would  be  breathing  a  dusty, 
imwholesome  atmosphere,  rarely  able  to  reheve  its  tared 
limbs  by  sitting  down.  Such,  upon  evidence  which  it 
is  impossible  to  dispute,  was  the  life  of  every  factory- 
child  before  1833.  There  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
such  unfortunates  in  England  alone.  And  yet  there 
were  men,  and  good  men,  Hving  who  were  capable  of 
defending  this  monstrous  system. 

A  child's  life  in  what  was  deemed  a  well-managed 
factory  was  terrible.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  epithet 
descriptive  of  a  child's  life  in  an  ill-managed  factory. 
There  the  child  was  introduced,  not  merely  into  the 
unwholesome  air  of  the  mill,  but  into  the  vicious  atmo- 
sphere of  a  degraded  society.  There,  kicked  and  beatai 
by  the  operatives,  it  was  compelled  to  listen  to  brats! 
language.  In  these  mills  young  girls  were  constantly 
employed  till  eleven  at  night ;  ^  and,  as  darkness  came 
on,  the  factory  was  httle  better  than  a  brotheL^  There, 
also,  two  short  intervals  of  half  an  hour  only  were  al- 
lowed for  meals.  But  the  greedy  employer  frequently 
tampered  with  the  clock,  and  the  minute-hand  wtf 
made  to  *  tumble  down,'  and  thus  minimise  the  interval 
of  rest.*  Child-labour  was  a  drug  in  the  market ;  and 
no  one,  therefore,  gave  much  thought  for  the  health  and 
life  of  a  poor  man's  child. 

A  little,  indeed,  had  been  done  to  alleviate  this  load 
of  misery.     At  the  beginning  of  the  century  an  epi- 

*  See,     for     iiiBtance,     William  *  HoMord,  toL  zL  p.  a69. 

Gooper^B  eyidenoe  before  the  House  '  This  Btatament,  ag^uiy  n^  * 

of  Commons'  Committee,  Parliamen-  the  authority  of  the  f  actoiy  Ooa- 

tary  Papers,  seBsion   1881-32,  No.  missioners,  p.  8. 
706,  pp.  1-18. 
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demic,  directly  attributable  to  the  unhealthy  condition    chap. 
of  the  mills  and  the  treatment  of  the  children,  broke  >„^^-. 
out  in  Manchester  among  the  factory  apprentices.     A     ^^^• 
law  was  passed  in  1802  which  required  the  wails  of  «. 
fectories  to  be  whitewashed,  which  restricted  the  hours  toiy  legii- 
of  labour  to  twelve  a  day,  and  which  forbade  the  con- 
tinuance of  work  beyond  nine  at  night,  its  commence- 
ment before  six  in  the  morning.     The  Act,  however, 
only  applied  to  mills  in  which  apprentices  were  employed, 
and  was,  therefore,  very  partial.     In  1816  the  first  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  had  the  merit  of  introducing  a  rather  wider 
measure.    He  obtained  a  select  committee  which  recom- 
mended that  no  child  should  be  employed  in  any  fac- 
tory for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.    The  Lords  were 
alarmed  at  so  unprecedented  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  labour,  and  restricted  the  biU  to  cotton  mills, 
extending  the  hours  of  work  to  twelve  daily.    Some  i^)^^" 
years  afterwards  Sir  J.   Hobhouse  obtained   for  the 
factory  child  a  quarter  of  a  hoUday  on  each  Saturday. 
Twenty-five  years  of  legislation  had  at  last  resulted  in 
decreeing  that  the  labour  of  a  little  child  of  nine  who 
had  the  comparatively  good  fortune  to  be  employed  in 
a  cotton  factory  should  not  exceed  sixty-nine  hours  in 
one  week.* 

Factory  children,  however,  were  not  all  lucky 
enough  to  be  employed  in  cotton  factories.  The  power- 
loom  and  the  waterframe  were  applicable  to  all  the  tex- 
tile mdustries,  and  thousands  of  children  were  working 
in  the  wool  factories  of  Leeds  and  the  silk  mills  of 
Macclesfield.  The  few  and  inadequate  regulations 
vhich  appUed  to  the  cotton  trade  were  not  appHcable 
to  these  industries,  and  the  unfortunate  children  em- 
ployed in  them  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters. 

'  The  history  of  previous  le^fiala-  the  first  Factory  Bill  has  been 
tion  is  traced  io  Mansard,  toL  xTii.  already  referred  to.  See  antB,  toI.  i. 
P-  36.    Sir  Robert  PeeFs  share  in      p.  18S,  and  note. 
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CHAP.    But  a  singular  chain  of  circumstances  for  some  yean 

YTTT 

prevented  any  effectual  interference  with  the  customs  of 


1883.     ^jj^^  textile  trades.     The  Tory  party  was  constitutionally 
BeasoDfl     reluctaut  to  attempt  reforms  of  any  kind ;  and  most  of 
tcnrfmd^'    its  leading  members,  gentlemen  of  position  and  wealth, 
with  the     were  ignorant  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  textile 
S^- i„d»,*rie.  were  c^ried  on.    The  Whig  party,  on  th. 
****    ^°"  contrary,  was  ready  enough  to  suggest  reforms,  but  it 
was  nervously  afraid  of  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
labour.     Its  leading  members  failed  to  perceive  that,  as 
a  little  child  is  not  a  free  agent,  the  laws  which  Adam 
Smith  had  laid  down,  and  which  Huskisson  had  en- 
forced, could  not  be  applicable  to  the  labour  of  little 
children. 

Among  the  members,  however,  who  had  recentty 
been  returned  to  ParUament  was  a  gentleman  whose 
abilities  and  whose  eloquence  gave  him  a  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons  which  his  age  and  his  opinions 
would  not  otherwise  have  gained  for  him.  Michael 
Sadler.  Thomas  Sadler  was  elected  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
borough  of  Newark  in  the  spring  of  1829.  He  was 
rejected  for  the  great  borough  of  Leeds  in  December 
1832.  His  Farhamentary  career,  therefore,  scarcely 
extended  over  four  years.  His  first  election  was 
memorable  for  the  cruel  proceedings  which  the  Duke 
adopted  against  those  of  his  tenantry  who  voted  against 
his  wishes,  and  which  he  had  the  folly  to  justify  by  the 
historical  enquiry,  *  Have  I  not  the  right  to  do  what  I 
like  with  my  own  ?  '  ^  The  Duke  would  have  found  a 
better  justification  for  his  conduct  in  the  ability  of  Uie 
gentieman  whom  he  had  chosen  to  represent  his  bo- 
rough. Almost  immediately  after  his  election  Sadler 
dehvered  a  speech  which  won  for  him  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  old  Tory  party.*    During  his  short 

'  See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  142.  speech  in  OreMe,  vol.  L  pp.  1^ 

'  See  Qreyille's  account  of  thiB      101. 
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Parliamentary    career  he   maintained    the  reputation    chap. 
which  he  thus  acquired,  and  was  uniformly  r^arded     ^™'_- 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  exponents  of  the  narrow     ^^^' 
views  by  which  the  extreme  Tories  were  animated. 

There  was,  however,  one  class  of  subjects  on  which 
Sadler's  views  did  not  correspond  with  those  which 
were  usually  embraced  by  the  Tory  party.  The  country 
gentlemen  were  generally  ready  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of 
the  poor  by  enclosing  common  after  common.  Sadler, 
on  the  contrary,  based  his  political  economy  on  the 
poetry  of  Goldsmith,  and  hated  the  selfish  views  which 
were  converting  the  Aubums  of  England  into  desolate 
wheat-fields.  He  longed  for  the  ideal  state  of  society 
which  he  had  remembered  in  his  youth :  when  every 
cottager  had  a  cow  ;  when  every  cottager's  wife  had  a 
spinning-wheel ;  when  agriculturists  were  ignorant  of 
the  rotation  of  crops  ;  and  when  the  yam  wos  spun  and 
the  cloth  was  woven  by  manual  labour  alone.^  Views 
of  this  sort  were,  of  course,  impracticable.  It  was 
as  impossible  to  revert  to  the  old-fashioned  systems  of 
production  as  it  was  to  preserve  the  old-fashioned  sys- 
tem of  representation,  which  Sadler  was  concurrently 
defending.  Machinery  had  altered  the  condition  ^  of 
society,  and  the  wisest  men  accepted  the  alteration. 
Sadler's  opinions  did  honour  to  his  heart ;  they  did 
little  honour  to  his  head. 

Sadler  had  drawn  attention  to  the  miserable  con-  The  fint 
dition  of  the  poor  in  the  summer  of  1831.  On  the  j^^ 
15th  of  December  of  that  year  he  introduced  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  labour  of  factory  children.  He  pro- 
posed that  no  child  under  nine  years  of  age  should  be 
employed  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  Ten  hours, 
said  Sadler,  was  the  limit  of  the  labour  of  an  adult 
felon.  Could  any  person  pretend  that  a  Uttle  child 
should  be  required  to  perform   harder  work  than   a 

'  For  Sadler*B  views  on  these  subjects  see  Hcmsard,  vol.  viii.  p.  517. 
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CHAP,    convict  ?    The  House  of  Commons,  however,  hesitated 
%-,'.,.  to  accept  the  measure,  and  only  assented  to  its  second 
1^^-     reading  on  condition  diat  it  was  referred  to  a  select 
TheFae-    committee.^    In  one  sense,  however,  the  appointment 
idttee.       of  the  committee  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance. 
Its  enquiry  was  protracted  throughout  the  session,  and 
its  investigations  revealed  a  state  of  misery  which  even 
Sadler  had  not  disclosed.     Medical  authorities  came 
forward  to  explain  the  terrible  consequences  of  long 
hours  of  work  in  ill-ventilated  factories.     Operatives 
came  forward  to  recount  the  story  of  their  own  suffer- 
ings as  children,  and  to  show  the  distorted  limbs  which 
had  been  the  legacy  of  early  and  heavy  work.*    The 
committee,  merely    reporting    the    evidence,  without 
comment  of  its  own,  made  a  bill  of  £actory  reform 
a  necessity.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  report  was 
made  at  too  late  a  date  to  receive  attention  in  the 
unreformed    Parhament.     The  first   efficient    Factory 
Bill  was  reserved  for  a  reformed  Legislature,  and  fix 
other  hands  than  Sadler's.     Sadler  sought  the  sufirages 
of  the  electors  of  the  great  borough  of  Leeds,  to  which 
two  members  had  been  given  by  the  Beform  Act.     One 
of  the  seats  was  certain  to  be  gained  by  Marshall,  a  local 
Liberal.    For  the  other  a  sharp  contest  ensued  between 
Macaulay  and  Sadler.     It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  selected   two  better   representatives  of  the  old 
system  which  had  crumbled  away  and  the  new  system 
which  had  replaced   it.     Both   candidates   enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  ability  and  eloquence  which  had  been 
obtained  by  few  of  their  contemporaries.     Sadler  had 
rarely  spoken  in  Parliament  without  afibrding  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  his  disposition.     Macaulay  had  never 
spoken  without  exciting  admiration  at  his  knowledge 

^  See  Hantard,  vol.  ix.  p.  265;         '  The  committee's  report,  io  Pu>- 
Tol.  X.  p.  104:  and  toI.  xi.  pp.  S40     liamentarr  Papers.  No.  706. 
and  888.  1831-3. 
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and  his  eloquence.     The  young  Whig  gained  an  easy    chap. 
victory  over  the  old  Tory — ^  this  fellow/  as  Macaulay     ^'^™' 


contemptuously  called  him.     The  reformed  House  of    ^^^®- 
Commons  gained   the  immense  advantage  of  Macau-  ^^^^^ 
lay's  assistance.     Even  Liberal  politicians,  hovirever,  may  Leediu 
feel  regret  that  the  House  v^hich  welcomed  Macaulay 
should  have  found  no  place  for  Sadler,  and  that  the 
conduct  and  credit  of  the  measure  which  Sadler  had 
originated  should  have  passed  into  other  hands. ^ 

Great  measures  never  fail  from  lack  of  exponents,  and  Lord  Ath- 
Sadler's  place  was  immediately  occupied  by  a  yotmger  n^ftustory 
man.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1833  '•*«™- 
Lord  Ashley,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  Factory  Bill.* 
Ss  bill  forbade  the  employment  of  children  under  nine 
years  of  age ;  it  forbade  the  employment  of  young 
persons  under  eighteen  years  old  for  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day  ;  it  provided  for  the  appointment  of  inspec- 
tors to  ez^orce  the  law,  and  for  the  education  of  the 
children  employed.^  The  manufacturers,  however,  re- 
fused to  accept  a  measure  which,  they  fancied,  might 
iDterfere  vdth  their  profits.  Lancashire  was  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  which  humanity  held  out  to  it.  The  North- 
em  division  of  the  county  was  represented  by  Stanley, 
the  Colonial  Minister,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Patten;  the 
Southern  division  by  Wood  and  Lord  Molyneux,  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Sefbon.  Mr.  Wilson  Fatten  and  Lord 
Molyneux  were  persuaded  by  their  constituents  to 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enquiring  into  the  necessity  for  the 
new  law.  The  investigations  of  Sadler's  committee,  it 
was  argued,  had  been  confined  to  the  case  of  the  work- 
men ;  it  was  only  just  that  the  masters  should  liave  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  them.      These  arguments 

>  The  history  of  the  Leeds  election      Sadler,  p.  407, 
n  be  found  in  Trevelyan's  Ma- 
tnda^,  Tol.  i.  p.  287.    Cf.  Life  of 


inn  be  found  in  TreTelran's  Ma-         '  Hamard,  toL  xt.  p.  891. 
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CHAP,     were  addressed  to  willing  ears.     On  the  3rd  of  April  the 

▼  TTT  ■  • 

.JyL.  House,  by  a  majority  of  one,  carried  the  appointmait 
1833.     Qf  |;}jg  Commission.     Every  member  who  voted  in  the 
majority  probably  imagined  that  factory  legislation  had 
been  effectually  postponed  for  another  year.^ 
ABojsi  The  commission,  however,  which  was  immediatelj 

^^^^^  appointed,  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  its  duties.  Some 
pointed,  ^f  \^  members  repaired  to  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Scotland,  others  to  the  various  seats  of  the  tex- 
tile industries  in  England,  and  in  this  way  they  suc- 
ceeded, in  an  incredibly  short  time,  in  collecting  a  mass 
of  information.  Melbourne  quickened  their  steps  bj 
letters  from  the  Home  Office,  and,  two  months  after  their 
appointment,  insisted  on  their  reporting  to  him  in  a 
week.*  The  voluminous  report,  however,  was  not  in 
the  hands  of  members  on  the  5th  of  July,  when  the 
Factory  BiU  was  again  before  the  House  ;  and  Althorp, 
anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  manufisu^turers, 
proposed  that  it  should  be  again  referred  to  a  select 
committee.  Even  his  influence,  however,  could  not  in- 
sure the  success  of  a  procrastinating  proposal.  He  was 
beaten  by  a  considerable  majority.*  Thirteen  days  after- 
wards, however,  he  was  more  successful  in  limiting  the 
application  of  the  ten  hours  clause  to  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  age.*  Discouraged  by  this  defeat, 
Ashley  gave  up  the  further  conduct  of  the  Kll.  Be 
modelhng  it,  Althorp  decided  on  limiting  the  labour  of 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  to  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  of  extending  the  hours  of  work  of  young  per- 
sons above  thirteen  and  under  eighteen  to  twelve  a  day, 
or  sixty-nine  a  week.^    The  bill  thus  amended  became 

>  The  motion  was  canied  by  74  xx.p.449.    It  is  worth  wMle  addby 

votes  to  78.    Hanaard^  vol.  zyii.  p.  that,  in  1836,  Poulett  ThoiESOBeB- 

lis.  deavouied  to  exclude  children  torn 

*  See  the  Commissioners*  report.  the  age  of  12  to  13  from  the  opentioi 

*  164  Totes  to  141.  Hansard^  vol.  '  of  the  Act.    He  was  raajsted  Iv 
xix.  p.  254.  Lord  Ashley^  and,  thoudb  suinflrtv 

«  Ibid,,  p.  913.  by  Stanley  and  Peel,  only  wiii 

^  Cf.  Am.,  yol.  six.  p.  887;  and  vol.      the  second  reading  of  his  bulbf  178 
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law,  and  constituted  the  first  of  the  many  great  measures    chap. 
of  factory  reform.  .  ^^^'_- 

The  new  Parliament,  in  its  first  session,  had  thus  ac-  ^^^• 
complished  three  great  measures  of  reform.  It  had  TheFftc- 
remodelled  the  Irish  Church  ;  it  had  abolished  slavery ;  ^^^  ^^^ 

*'       passed. 

it  had  regulated  factory  labour.     Commercial  measures 
of  the  first  importance,  which  will  be  more  conveniently 
related  in  future  chapters,  had  simultaneously  occupied 
its  attention.     They  had  resulted  in  the  revision  of  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  the  termination 
of  the  monopoly  which  the  East  India  Company,  up  to 
that  .period,  had  enjoyed.     Labours  of  such  magnitude 
necessarily  threw  an  unprecedented  amount  of  work  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  sat,  during  142 
days,  for  1,270  hours.     In  no  previous  session  had  its 
sittings  extended  over  988  hours.^    These  protracted 
sittings  had  necessarily  increased  the  labours  of  the 
Ministry.     No  previous  Administration  had  ever  accom- 
plished so  many  reforms  as  the  Grey  Cabinet  had  efiected 
in  a  year.     Yet  the  ministers  who  had  reformed  Parlia- 
ment, who  had  remodelled  the  Irish  Church,  who  had 
abolished  slavery,  who  had  terminated  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  who  had  reconstituted  the 
Bank  of  England,  had  lost  their  popularity  and  had  in-  Dec^as- 
curred  the  contempt  of  their  supporters.^    This  result  i^ty^of* 
was  partly  inevitable.     Heroic  legislation  brings  its  au-  ^^ig^^^ 
thors  much  posthumous  fame,  but  every  heroic  measure 
excites  hostility  against  its  originators.  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors were  vehement  in  their  opposition  to  a  Ministry 
which  had  abolished  slavery ;  the  clergy  were  loud  in 
their  complaints  of  a  Government  which  had  placed  its 
sacril^ous  hands  on  the  Irish  Church  ;  the  manufac- 
turers grumbled  at  the  Factory  Act ;  the  Radicals  at  the 

votes  to  176.    HoMord,  vol.  xxxiii.         *  The  facte  vtIU  he  found  in  ffan^ 

pp.  737-788.    The  narrow  majority  sard,  vol.  xx.  p.  907. 
taught  hiniprudencey  and  he  dropped         *  See'  Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  269, 
his  hiU.    Ibid.,  voL  xxiiv.  p.  90o. 

VOL.  m.  P 
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GEAP.  Coercion  Act.  The  lawyers  objected  to  the  reforms  whit 
V  ,  ,.  Brougham  was  initiating,  and  rallied  in  support  of 
***•  Lords  who  had  thrown  out  the  Local  Courts  Bill.  Proi 
all  sides  ministers  became  the  subject  of  attack.  Ui 
fortunately  for  themselves,  they  seemed  indifferrat 
abuse,  and  reluctant  to  reply  to  it.  With  one  proi 
exception,  they  sat,  night  after  night,  in  sullen  sileiK 
Althorp,  hating  office,  refused  to  struggle  for  its  ret 
tion.  Palmerston,  labouring  under  the  anxieties  of 
department,  cared  little  for  internal  policy;  Grahai 
alarmed  at  the  reforms  which  the  Government  was  pi 
posing,  refused  to  defend  them ;  and  the  brunt  of  evei 
battle  accordingly  fell  on  Stanley.^  Nothing  coi 
have  been  more  unfortunate  for  a  Whig  Ministry, 
warmest  cheers  which  greeted  Stanley  came  from 
Tory  benches :  his  most  splendid  exertions  were  in«l< 
in  defence  of  measures  which  thoroughgoing  Lil 
disUked.  Every  speech  which  Stanley  made  enhi 
his  own  reputation,  but  almost  every  one  of  his 
widened  the  breach  which  was  already  separating 
Government  from  its  supporters. 

i^2I!ri^         ^*  *^®  ^^^  period  when  the  Government  was 
^^^J^"*-  into  disrepute  the  populace  began  to  display  new 
ings  of  confidence  in  the  Opposition.     The  people,  fi< 
to  a  fault,  could  not  be  expected  permanently  to  foi 
the  great  services  of  the  Tory  party.    The  old  Tory 
indeed,  represented  by  the  Eldons  and  the  Sidmoutl 
was  as  unpopular  as  ever ;   but  the  new  Tory  partjij 
which  was  led  in  the  one  House  by  the  greatest  soHi< 
of  the  age,  which  was  led  in  the  other  House  by 
most  accomplished  statesman  of  his  age,  was  gaining 
favour  of  thoughtful  people.     The  reaction  which 
thus  taking  place  was  favoured  by  the  prudent  condiit 
of  Peel.     Separating  himself  from  the  violent  memi 
of  his  own  party,  resisting  the  violent  members  of  the| 

^  See  Brougham,  toL  iii.  p.  206. 
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Radical  party,  Peel  continually  gave  fresh  proofs  of  chap. 
the  moderation  of  his  views  and  of  the  superiority  of  ^^.^^'  - 
his  powers.  His  influence  was  continually  increasing,  ^^^• 
while  AJthorp's  authority  was  constantly  waning  :  till, 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  the  leader  of  the  minority 
spoke  with  almost  as  much  weight  as  the  leader  of  the 
majority.^  It  was  inevitable  that  the  Conservatives 
should  recover  popularity  when  their  leader  was  uni- 
versally recognised  as  the  most  competent  statesman  of 
his  age.  Their  increasing  popularity  was  first  shown  by 
the  altered  demeanour  of  the  people  towards  Wellington. 
In  1832  Wellington  had  been  assailed  with  a  violence 
which  was  as  indecent  as  it  had  been  undeserved.  His 
windows  had  been  broken  by  the  mob ;  and,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  crowning  victory,  his  life  had  been  actually 
in  danger,  and  had  only  been  saved  by  the  interposition 
of  the  poUce.*  In  1833  the  people  repented  of  their 
violence.  They  forgot  the  Duke's  famous  speech  on  Re- 
form, they  recollected  his  famous  victory,  and  thought 
with  shame  of  their  own  ingratitude.  Resuming  their 
former  habits,  instead  of  assailing  him  with  hisses  and 
reproaches,  they  uncovered  as  he  passed ;  when  he  rode 
in  the  Park,  the  sitters  rose  as  he  went  by ;  when  he 
went  out  hunting  at  Strathfieldsaye,  the  people  made 
way  for  him.  Some  persons,  more  impetuous  than 
the  rest,  even  cried  '  God  bless  him ! '  as  he  walked 
through  the  streets,  and  no  Radical  ventured  to  say  nay 
to  the  prayer.  In  1832  the  Duke  had  been  upbraided 
by  the  people ;  in  1833  he  was  treated  with  a  reverence 
which  was  hardly  extended  to  the  King.* 

The  most  careless  observer  could  see  symptoms  of 
the  increafiing  popularity  of  the  Conservative  party. 
AU  that  the  Grey  Ministry  had  done  and  all  that  it  had 
left  undone  had  raised  up  enenfiies  against  it ;  and  its  un- 

'  Ormlle,  vol.  ii.  p.  373.  •  Gleig's    Wellingtm,  vol.  iv.  p. 

*  Am  Beg.,  1882,  Ohron.,  p.  76.        66 ;  and  GreviUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  »372. 
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OHAP.  popularity  had  been  further  increased  by  the  ili-BUOces 
jxm.  ^}^iQ}x  attended  its  financial  measures.  Sanguine  eco- 
1888.  nomical  reformers  had  anticipated  the  best  conae- 
Aithorp*t  quences  from  Althorp's  accession  to  the  Exchequer, 
ft  fimmder.  Althorp  had  always  promoted  economy ;  he  had  alwap 
supported  free  trade ;  and  it  was  naturally  concluded 
that  he  would  apply  in  office  the  principles  which  he 
had  laid  down  in  Opposition.  The  expectations  which 
were  thus  formed  compelled  him,  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  career  as  finance  minister,  to  propose  the  aml»- 
tious  Budget  of  1831.  The  story  of  that  Budget  htf 
already  been  related.^  The  minister  was  defeated  on  aft 
its  most  prominent  details,  and  was  obliged  to  satisfy  him* 
self  with  a  moderate  and  unsensational  proposal.  The 
alterations  which  were  thus  made  compelled  him  towaidi 
the  close  of  the  year  to  make  a  second  financial  state- 
ment. In  his  original  Budget  he  had  placed  the  revenues 
47,150,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  at  46,850,000/.  Inhii 
amended  Budget  he  placed  the  revenue  at  47,250,000l.» 
and  the  expenditure  at  46,750,000/.^  These  antidpi» 
tions,  unluckily,  proved  wholly  delusive.  The  revenM 
of  the  year  only  amounted  to  46,424,440/;-  the  ei^ 
penditure  reached  47,123,297/.  The  surplus,  promwei 
in  the  autumn  had  become  a  deficit  in  the  spring,  ani 
Althorp's  reputation  was  naturally  damaged  by  the  error 
in  his  calculations.' 
The  Fortunately  for  Althorp  the  debates  on  the  Befom 

Tm^*  ^   "^^  diverted  the  attention  of  most  persons  fix)m  finance. 
The  Budget  of  1832  was  postponed,  and  was  not 
brought  forward  till  the  close  of  July.     This 
ment  made  it  certain  that  no  great  financial  m< 
would  be  attempted  by  the  minister.     The  tale  w 
Althorp  had  to  tell  was,  in  fact,  a  very  simple 
The  position  of  the  Treasury  had  not  improved 

1  Ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  634.  »  Hansard,  vd.  xiv.  p.  8^. 

*  Hamard,  vol.  vii.  p.  1081. 
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the  conclusion  of  the  financial  year.  The  deficit,  which 
had  amounted  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  in 
January,  had  reached  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  April.^ 
The  position  was  critical.  The  Ministry  decided  on 
meeting  the  crisis  by  a  large  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  State.  The  army  and  navy  estimates  were 
hastily  reduced,  and  a  dwindling  revenue  was,  in  this 
way,  made  sufiicient  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was 
appUcable.  Large  reductions  of  expenditure,  however, 
were  not  the  only  means  which  were  taken  in  the  crisis 
to  avert  the  financial  difficulty  which  had  occurred. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
financial  year  had  always  ended  on  the  5th  of  January. 
In  1832  Althorp  adopted  another  method.'  The  first 
quarter  of  the  year  had  been  singularly  unfortunate,  and 
he  decided  on  excluding  it  firom  his  calculations,  and 
on  estimating  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  5th  of  April.  Worried  with 
protracted  debates  on  the  Beform  Bill,  anxiously  await- 
ing its  own  dissolution,  the  House  of  Commons  accepted 
the  suggestion  without  remark,  and  Althorp  was  thus 
enabled  to  lessen  his  difficulties  by  excluding  an  un- 
lucky quarter  from  his  Budget. 

Aithorp's  task  was  facilitated  by  this  change.  The 
expenditure  of  the  twelve  months  was  placed  at 
45,696,376^.;  the  revenue  at  46,470,000/. ;  the  surplus  at 


CHAP. 

xm. 

isssT 


>  1,340,0001.    Hmuard,  toL  zit. 

p.  853. 

*  Up  to  the  condunon  of  the 
ttghteenth  century  the  financial 
JJMT  dosed  on  the  10th  of  October. 
Xbe  Irish  fiif^Ji^itl  year  doeed  on 
the  25th  of  March.  After  1800  the 
intermediate  date  was  choeen,  and 
tbe  financial  year  in  both  countries 
wu  closed  on  the  6th  of  January. 
^  odd  date  admits  of  a  very 
niaiiIeez|ilanation.  The  four  quarters 
of tlie Etttlish  iinancialyear  used  to 
^  at  ^fehaelmas,  at  dnristmas,  at 


Lady  Bay,  and  at  Midsummer.  On 
the  adoption  of  the  pew  style,  in 
1751,  the  calendar  loet  eleven  days. 
The  thirteen  weeks  of  which  me 
spring  quarter  was  usually  composed 
Old  not  expire  till  the  6th  of  ApriL 
A  century  passed  before  an  English 
financier  was  found  with  common 
sense  enough  to  alter  this  arrange- 
ment Public  ofiicers  are  even  more 
conservative  than  financiers,  and  the 
Office  of  Woods  stiU  collects  many 
of  the  Grown  rents  on  the  6th  a£ 
January,  6th  of  April,  &c. 
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770,000/.^     These  expectations  were  more  than  justified. 
The  expenditure  of  the  six  months,  instead  of  reaching 
45,696,376/.,  only  amounted  to  45,366,000/. ;  the  revenue 
of  the  year,  instead   of  yielding    only    46,47O,O00i, 
reached  46,853,009/. ;  and  the  surplus,  which  had  been 
computed  at  770,000/.,  exceeded  1,480,000/.     Economy 
had  thus  effectually  converted  a  deficit  into  a  surplus, 
and  had  reheved  the  Ministry  and  the  State  from  an 
embarrassing  situation.     The  relief  was  the  more  wel- 
come because  taxation  was  being  borne  with  decreasing 
patience.      An   unreformed   House  of  Commons  hid 
grown  used  to  sacrifices  from  which  it  had  so  often 
proved  impossible  to  escape,  but  the  new  electors  were 
clamouring  for  relief  from  the  burdens  which  oppressed 
them.     Beform,  which  was  popularly  regarded  as  tbe 
panacea  for  every  evil,  was  supposed  to  be  the  certA 
precursor  of  lower  taxes ;  and  every  class  and  eieiy 
interest   in   the   kingdom  was    expecting    that  some 
peculiar  grievance  of  its  own  would  be  remedied  by  t 
reformed  Legislature.    Economy,  sedulously  encouraged 
by  the  Government,  promoted  these  expectations.  Tte 
expenditure,  which   had   been   estimated   in  1832  il 
45,696,376/.,  and  which  had  actually  amounted  to  orif 
45,366,000/.,  was  placed  in  1833  at  44,922,219/.   * 
revenue,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  Budget  of  18S 
at  46,470,000/.,  and  which  had  yielded  46,863M 
would,  it  was  thought,  yield  46,494,128/.  in  1833.* 

These  figures  evidently  pointed  to  a  sensible  I^ 
duction  in  the  taxation  of  the  country.  Althorp  de* 
cided  on  abolishing  the  excise  on  tiles,  the  honajl 
and  window  tax  on  shops,  and  the  duty  on  raw  co 


I  For  the  Budget  of   1882  see 
Haruard,  vol.  ziy.  p.  848. 

'  The  figures  of  the  Budget  were 
as  follows : — 

Mrpendkure.  £ 

GoDSoHdatad  Fund     .      30,300,000 
Anny  6fi79^l 

Navy  .  .        4,658,635 


Ordsance   • 
Miscellaneous 


Revenue 


Surplus 
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imposed  in  1831 ;  on  reducing  the  duties  on  adver-  <5hap. 
tiaements;  and  on  decreasing  the  tax  on  policies  of  v,^,"l> 
mariDe  insurance  and  the  duty  on  soap  by  one-half.^  ^^^^• 
These  changes  absorbed  1,056,0002.  out  of  the 
1,572,000/.  of  the  surplus.*  Satisfactory  as  they  were, 
they  did  not  meet  the  anticipations  of  Beformers  and 
economists.  The  counties  were  everywhere  agitating 
for  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  malt ;  the  towns  were 
simidtaneously  demanding  the  extinction  of  the  tax  on 
houses.  The  malt  tax  had  for  years  been  the  favourite  The  malt 
object  of  the  attacks  of  the  country  gentlemen.  In  '^ 
1816  Yansittart  had  been  forced  to  surrender  the  war 
malt  tax ;  in  1819,  in  the  worst  of  his  many  bad 
Budgets,  he  had  imposed  an  additional  duty  on  malt. 
In  1821,  Western  had  carried  the  repeal  of  the  additional 
duty  against  the  Government ;  and,  though  the  decision 
had  been  subsequently  reversed,  the  Ministry  had  been 
forced  to  surrender  the  duty  in  1822.*  These  various 
changes  had  reduced  the  excise  on  malt  from  As.  5f<2. 
in  1815  to  28.  Id.  in  1822.*  The  duty  ever  since  that 
date  had  remained  at  28.  Id.  a  bushel  or  at  20«.  %d.  a 
quarter.  But  the  agriculturists  had  never  submitted 
with  patience  to  the  continuance  of  the  tax.  On  the 
26th  of  April,  1833,  Sir  William  Ingilby,  one  of  the 
members  for  Lincolnshire,  a  county  which  enjoys  ex- 
ceptional advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  barley, 
proposed  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  malt  from 
20«.  8d.  to  10«.  a  quarter.  It  was  in  vain  that  Althorp 
pointed  out  that  the  proposed  reduction  would  seriously 

^  The  loaB  to  the  reyenue  from  '  For  the  Budget,  and  the  figures 

tlKee  chaogee  was  as  fbUows : —  in  the  foregoing  notes,  see  Hamard, 

TQes     .        .        .        .      £37,000  vol.  xvii.  p.  826. 
Mtntkelnsoranoe    .              100,000 

AdTertiflementB       .                75,000  '  See  ante^  toI.  i.  p.  410  \  and  vol. 

HoosM  and  windows            224,000  ii.  pp.  28,  60. 
Cotton   ....      800,000 

Soap      ....      300,000  ^  iMi.,  and  report.  Commissioners 

jSI  ,066,000  0^  Inland  Berenue,   1870,  vol.   ii 

Surplus   .        .        .    1,672,000      P- 1®' 
Bemainiog  surplus  .    £616,000 


II-  ' 
',     *■* 
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derange  the  Budget.  Tory  members  naturally  supported 
a  motion  which  was  at  once  embarrassing  to  the 
Ministry  and  acceptable  to  country  gentlemen.  Whig 
county  members  hesitated  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents ;  and  Radicals,  like  Cobbett,  welcomed  a 
proposal  which  involved  a  large  reduction  of  taxation. 
From  these  various  circumstances  Ligilby  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  motion  by  a  majority  of  ten.^  The  agri- 
culturists had  won  a  victory  which  was  more  significant 
than  that  which  they  had  gained  in  1821. 

This  memorable  division  was  very  nearly  altering 
the  history  of  the  world.  Grey  thought  the  conse- 
quences of  it  *  so  infinitely  serious '  that  he  hastily 
collected  a  Cabinet  and  privately  intimated  to  his  more 
immediate  friends  his  intention  of  resigning.^  The 
Ministers,  however,  determined,  before  abandoning  thdr 
seats  to  their  opponents,  to  endeavour  to  reverse  the 
decision  which  had  been  the  cause  of  their  embar- 
rassment. It  so  happened  that  an  opportunity  im- 
mediately  occurred   for   their  doing  so.     One  of  iht 

Th«  honie   members  for  the  City  of  London,  Sir  John  Key,  had 

announced  his  intention  of  moving  for  the  repeal  rf 
the  assessed  taxes  on  the  30th  of  April.  Key's  motion 
seemed,  on  general  grounds,  more  likely  than  Ingilby's 
to  be  embarrassing  to  the  Ministry.  The  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax  would,  it  was  supposed,  have  chiefly  benefited 
the  country  gentlemen.  The  repeal  of  the  assessed 
taxes  would  confer  a  direct  advantage  on  the  poorer 
householders.  County  members  were  in  favour  of  one 
proposal,  but  the  much  more  formidable  body  of  bo- 
rough members  was  urging  the  other.  It  reqidred, 
therefore,  a  greater  efibrt  to  defeat  Key  than  to  defeat 
Ingilby.  Whig  members,  however,  who  had  supportei 
Ingilby,  or  who  had  abstained  from  voting  against  him, 

*  163  votes  to  162.    Hansard,  vol.  *  Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  264.  Grt- 

xni.  p.  716.  viUe,  vol  li.  p.  368. 
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were  already  trembling  at  the  possible  consequence  of  chap. 
their  own  votes,  and  anxious  to  repair  the  error  which 
they  had  committed;^  and  the  Ministiy,  acquainted 
with  their  penitence,  seized  the  opportunity  which  Key's 
motion  afforded  for  reversing  Ingilby's  victory.  Twenty- 
four  hours  before  Key's  motion  came  on  Althorp  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  meeting  it  with  a  resolution 
setting  out  the  deficiency  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax  and  the  repeal  of  the 
taxes  on  houses  and  windows,  declaring  that  the  de- 
ficiency could  only  be  met  by  a  general  tax  upon  pro- 
perty, and  affirming  the  inexpediency  of  adopting  this 
course.*  The  resolution  was  admirably  adapted  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  A  Whig  county  member 
might  desire  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  malt ;  but  even 
a  Whig  county  member  might  regard  the  income  tax  as 
too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  reduction  of  the  malt 
duty. 

Key  was  not  deterred  by  Althorp's  resolution  from 
bringing  forward  his  projected  motion.  The  clamour 
against  the  assessed  taxes  was  so  great  that  the  member 
for  a  popular  constituency  could  not  afford  to  disregard 
it.  Night  after  night  petitions  had  been  presented  from 
the  metropolitan  and  other  boroughs  against  these  im- 
posts.* It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  causes  of 
the.  agitation  which  thus  arose.  The  pressure  of  the 
house  tax  and  of  the  window  tax  fell  with  especial 
weight  on  the  middle  classes  and  on  the  town  opera- 
tives ;  and  a  period  of  dull  trade,  protracted  beyond  all 
precedent,  was  in  itself  infficting  hardship  on  these 
sections  of  the  people.  The  agricultural  labourer  in 
the  country,  who  hved  in  a  miserable  hovel,  was  ex- 
empt both  from  house  tax  and  window  tax ;  *  but  the 

^  Grevitte,  vol.  ii.  p.  868.  JSbencer,         '  See»  for  instance,  Hansardf  vol. 
•  p.  468.  XV.  pp.  eaO,  616.  ©94, 1100. 

*  Hantard,  vol.  xvii.  p.  728.  *  There  were  2,846,179  houses  in 
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CHAP,    town  operative,  forced  to  hire  a  single  room  in  t 
w?^>..  large  house,  felt  their  burden.     In  theory,  indeed,  the 
18S8.     larger  houses  were  rated  at  a  higher  scale  than  the 
smaller  ones ;  ^  but  in  practice  this  difference  was  re- 
dressed by  a  very  unfair  contrivance.      The  smaller 
houses  were  usually  assessed  at  their  full  value ;  the 
larger  houses  were  always  rated  at  a  nominal  value 
Its  in-       The  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  in  &e 
•qualities.   ]^^\^i^  ^f  valuiug   their   premises   at  40,000/.  a  year; 

they  were  rated  at  2,500/.  a  year.*  There  were  ovij 
four  houses  in  Bedfordshire  assessed  at  more  than 
70/.  a  year ;  yet  Bedfordshire  contained  Wobum,  Odkr 
ley.  Wrest,  Haines,  Ampthill,  and  other  mansions.'  Loid 
Westminster's  princely  seat,  Eaton,  in  Cheshire,  was 
assessed  at  300/.  a  year  ;  Lord  Lowther's  castle  in  West^ 
moreland  at  less  than  200/. ;  Blenheim  at  only  300/. ; 
Eaby,  Lambton,  and  other  mansions,  almost  equal  to 
these,  at  less  than  100/.  Many  a  small  London  tradeir 
man,  struggling  on  a  miserable  income,  paid  double 
the  house  tax  which  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  was  re- 
quired  to  contribute  on  Baby,  or  the  Duke  of  Sed- 
ford  on  Woburn. 

Under  the  old  system  such  facts  as  these  had  excited, 
no  clamour,  because  no  one  had  been  acquainted  with 
them.  Under  the  new  system  ignorance  on  such  subjedi 
was  no  longer  possible.  The  members  of  rotten  boroughs 
had  no  inclination  to  reveal  abuses  which  would  have 
distressed  their  wealthy  patrons.  The  representati^w 
of  populous  places  were  anxious  to  prove  their  zeal  to 
their  constituents  by  insisting  on  the  disclosure  of  everf 
injustice.     The  metropoUs  suffered  especially  from  the 

Great  Britain  in  1831 ;  and  of  tbese  ¥U,^  2«.  Sd. ;   aboTe  4(K.,  Sil  Iti 

only   430,617    were   cliaTged  with  JM.,  p.  806;  and  cf.  Mmmi^^ 

house  tax,  and  only  377,471  with  Cdmmt»m<mer9  of  InUmi  Siulmk^ 

window  tax,    Haniardf    yol.   xvii.  1870,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

p.  806.  '  HitMard.  vol.  xix.  p.  71. 

1  HouBea  ftom  10^.  to  SKM.  paid  '  lUd,,  vol.  xrii.  p.  761. 
1«.  Qd,  in  the  pound ;  from  20/.  to 


/ 
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assessed  taxes,  because  the  average  value  of  each  Lon-    chap. 
don  house  was  higher  than  that  of  houses  in  other  ,  xm. 
towns.    The  trifling  relief^  which  Althorp  aflbrded  the     1®83. 
householder  in  his  Budget  was  regarded  as  wholly  in- 
adequate ;  and  the  metropolitan  members  insisted   on 
much  larger  reductions.     Althorp's  notice,  however,  ob- 
viously doomed  them  to  disappointment.     Whig  mem- 
bers, unwilling  to  provoke  a  crisis  in    the  Ministry, 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  Althorp's  Motion  for 
amendment   was  accordingly  carried   by  a  very  large  defeated* 
majority.^ 

The  Government  was  relieved  by  this  decision  from 
considerable  embarrassment.  Key's  success  would  have 
made  it  necessary  to  recast  the  Budget.  Althorp's 
victory  preserved  the  assessed  taxes  in  their  existing 
form.  Ministers,  however,  were  destined  in  a  short  time 
to  appreciate  the  price  which  they  had  paid  for  their 
majority.  A  month  before,  Cam  Hobhouse,  who  had 
filled  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War  since  the  date  of 
Pamell's  retirement  from  it,  had  been  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  which 
Stanley's  promotion  to  the  Colonial  Office  had  vacated.® 
The  firmest  of  Byron's  friends,  Hobhouse  is  associated 
with  the  career  of  the  poet,  and  his  name  will  not 
be  forgotten  while  '  Childe  Harold '  lives.     In  the  same 

'  By^  the  law  of  1823  {tmtey  vol.  ii.  wards  to  duBOODtinne  the  Aasfiaaed 

p.  79)  three  windows  were  struck  Taxes  from  the  5th  of  October^  1883, 

off  sBj  house  used  as  a  shop.    Al-  and  was  defeated  by  273  votes  to  124. 

tliorp  piopoeed  to  strike  off  all  the  I£an»ard,  vol.  xviii.  p.  32. 

radows  used  either  for  shops  or  '  The  office  was,  in  the  first  in- 

vuehonses,  and  to  reduce  the  house  stauce,  offered  to  Abercromby,  who 

tax  in  the  same  proportion.    Han"  stood  out,  however,  for  the  dabinet. 

Wf^,  ToL  xvii.  p.  826.  The    Ministry    declined    to    admit 

'  By  365  votes  to  157.    Ingilby,  another  Ohief  Secretarv  to  the  Oa- 

who  was  extremely  angry  at  this  binet,and  Abercromby  tnen  definitelv 

nrwsal  of  the  victory  wfich  he  had  refused  the  offer,    irou^hanif  vol. 

won  four  da^s  before,  subsequently  iii.  p.  230.    The  place  was  subee* 

moved  to  omit  from  tbe  amendment  quentiy  offered  to  Poolett  Thomson, 

all  the  words  relating  to  the  malt  jb^e    of  Lord    Sydenham,   p.    67. 

tax ;  but  he   was  beaten    by  285  Hobhouse's  appointment  was  gaset* 

Tolas  to  131.    Barnard,  vol.  xvii.  p.  ted  on  the  28th  of  March,  1833. 
833.    An  attempt  was  made  after- 
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flgAP>    year  in  which  Byron  dedicated  that  poem  to  his  iriei^, 
^  Hobhouse  stood,  in  the  Badical  interest,  for  Westminster* 


1883.     gg  ^gg  defeated ;  and  he  signalised  his  defeat  by  pub- 
BobhoQM    lishing  a  pamphlet  on  Parliamentary  Reform.      The 
wSt^*'  House  of  Commons  thought   the   pamphlet   libeUoua, 
■uMtor.     and   sent  the  writer  to  Newgate.     The  Parliament  <rf 
1818,  however,  had  only  a  short  existence;   and   ita 
dissolution  in  1820  opened  the  prison-doors  to  Hob- 
house.    He  came  out  of  Newgate  a  Badical   and  a 
martyr ;  ^  and  in  these  characters  won  an  easy  victoiy 
in  the  great  metropolitan  borough.      The  unflinching 
advocate  of  Reform,  he  almost  naturally  succeeded  to 
office  in    the    Grey  Administration.     His  undoubted 
ability  and  liberal  views  made  him  a  peculiarly  effi- 
cient successor  to  Stanley  in  the  Chief  Secretaryahip 
of  Ireland. 

After  Hobhouse  had  succeeded  to  the  Irish  office 
Althorp's  Budget  destroyed  the  expectations  of  London 
householders.  Hobhouse,  vehemently  abused  by  hsi 
constituents,  chivalrously  determined  to  vacate  both  his 
office  and  his  seat.  His  chivalry  did  not  save  him  from 
defeat.  De  Lacy  Evans,  an  officer  in  the  army,  who 
had  already  acquired  notoriety  for  his  extreme  Radi- 
cal views,  opposed  him  on  the  hustings.  The  ^  roughs ' 
of  Westminster,  issuing  from  alley  and  court,  assailed 
Hobhouse  and  his  supporters  with  a  shower  of  carrots. 
The  electors,  forgetting  all  the  sacrifices  which  Hob- 
house had  made  in  the  past,  replaced  him  with  Evans. 
The  friend  of  Byron,  the  champion  of  Beform,  the 


^  Hobhouse  Btood  for  Westminster 
after  Romilly's  death,  in  1818.  In 
the  year  in  which  he  was  sent  to 
Newgate  by  the  House  of  Commons 
a  printer  was  prosecuted  in  Paria  for 
publishing  a  translation  of  an  ac- 
count, which  Hobhouse  had  written, 
of  the  Hundred  Days.  Some  nas- 
saffes  in  this  work  were  supposea  to 
reflect  on  the  'right '  of  Louis  XYIH. 


to  the  throne.  The  French  pob-^ 
lisher,  however,  seems  to  have  nonit 
a  very  ^free'  translatioo  of  liie  book 
An  account  of  this  trial  wiU  be  feimi 
in  Aim.  JSa^.,  1819,  Ohran.,  p.  tt 
The  Hundred  Days  is  referred  to  Vf 
Bpon,  in  the  dettcation  to  'diilw 
]^urold,'aB  'a  work  wortiiy  of  tkt 
better  days  of  our  history.'  Cf. 
bourne,  yol.  i.  pp.  136,  146. 
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martyr  of  1818,  was  temporarily  driven  into  private     chap. 
life,  and  the  Ministry  was  compelled  to  select  a  new 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.* 

Hobhouse's  defeat  was  an  unwelcome  proof  of  the 
unpopularity   which   the  Ministry    had   incurred.     A 
financial  question  of  inconsiderable  importance  had  in- 
duced the  electors  of  Westminster  to  ignore  the  claims 
of  their  old  member  to  their  allegiance.     Immediately 
after  Hobhouse's  defeat  the  irritation  which  the  Budget  irritation 
had  caused  was  even  more  strongly  shown.     Meetings  ^^^°" 
were  held  in  every  parish  in  the  metropoUs  to  denounce  proTincea. 
the  Ministry ;  the  Birmingham  Political  Union  declared 
the  Government  '  unable  or  unwilling  to  extricate  the 
country  from  the  difficulties  or  dangers  with  which  it 
was  surrounded ; '  and  a  meeting  was  summoned  in  Cold- 
bath  Fields  to  pave  the  way  for  the  formation  of  a 
National  Convention.     Ministers,  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pects held  out  to  them,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
the  meeting.     The  proclamation  received  no  attention 
from  the  irritated  people.    A  considerable  number  of 
persons    collected    at    the    appointed   time,  marching 
under  the  old  familiar  banners  which  had   been  seen 
fourteen  years  before  at  Peterloo.     The  poKce,  ordered 
to  enforce  the  proclamation,  charged  the  people,  freely 
Uising  their  staves.     A  sharp  fight  ensued,  in  which  one  Attack    * 
of  the  police  was  stabbed  to  death,  and  other  members  ^ce!^* 
of  the  force  were  wounded.     The  Ministry  which  had 
issued  the  proclamation,  and  which  was  held  respon- 
sible for   the  proceedings  which   had   followed  it,  in- 
curred all  the  unpopularity  which  was  excited  by  the 
disturbance.* 

TJie  circumstances   of  the  meeting  had   been  de- 
plorable;   its  consequences  were  even    more    grave. 

'  See  the  Edmburffh  SevieWf  to),  left  behind  him.    Of.  Spencer ^  p.  466. 

cxxiiii.  p.  366,  an  article  founded  on  OreoUle,  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 
the  antotnogzapfaieal  memoir  which         '  See  Awn,  Meg.,  1833,  Hist.,  p. 

Lord  Bronghton  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse)  159,  and  Ohron.,  pp.  79,  82,  319. 
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CHAP.  The  coroner's  jury,  summoned  to  hold  an  inquest  oa 
.^ — . — f  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  policeman  who  had  been 
1833.  killed,  returned  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide.  Th^ 
justified  thdr  finding  by  complaining  that  the  Biot 
Act  had  not  been  read ;  that  the  people  had  not  been 
ordered  to  disperse ;  that  the  Government  had  taken 
no  precautions  to  prevent  the  meeting ;  and  that  the 
police  had  acted  in  a  ferocious  and  brutal  manner. 
The  coroner  was  foolish  enough  to  tell  the  jury  that 
their  verdict  was  disgraceful  to  them.  The  crowd  in 
court  showed  its  sense  of  the  matter  by  vociferously 
exclaiming,  *  Bravo,  jurors  1  you  have  done  your  duty 
nobly;  the  country  is  indebted  to  you.'  This  demon- 
stration did  not  deter  the  law  officers  from  endeavouriuf! 
to  set  aside  the  obnoxious  verdict.  It  was  quashed  by' 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  29th  of  May.  Thiff 
success  almost  forced  the  Ministry  to  prosecute  the 
rioters  who  had  killed  and  wounded  the  poKcemen.  A' 
man  named  George  Fursey,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  riot,  had  already  been  committed  for  trirf^ 
for  stabbing  two  of  the  police.  He  was  tried  on  the 
4th  of  June  at  the  Old  Bailey.  But  the  jury  at  the  0\t\ 
Bailey  was  no  more  amenable  than  the  jury  at  the' 
inquest.  They  listened  with  composure  to  the  numeroi 
•  complaints  which   were  made  of  the  conduct   of 

police  ;  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  evidence  brougl 
forward  by  the  Government ;  and  insisted  on  acquitting' 
the  prisoner.^ 

These  lamentable  proceedings  convinced  the  Ministrr 
of  their  unpopularity.  Althorp  had  succeeded  in  de- 
feating Key's  motion ;  but  the  Clerkenwell  riot  was 
much  more  formidable  circumstance  than  Key's  speech, 
and  the  Ministry  thought  it  necessary  to  give  way.| 
The  house  tax  and  window  tax  were  again  reduced;  and 

^  For  the  ccnroner's  inqaest  see  Ann,  Beg,,  1883,  Ohron.  p.  80.    For  iJbm 
trial  «t  the  Old  Bttley,  ibid,,  p.  319. 
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Althorp  undertook  to  repeal  the  house  tax  uncondition-    chap. 
ally  at  the  earliest  opportunity.^     This  concession,  how-^  v.35El-. 
ever,  did  not  diminish  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of     1®^^* 
the  obnoxious  taxes.     In  Marylebone  an  assodation  was  ^^ 
fonned  to  resist  their  payment     The  authorities  had  taxes  ro- 
to  proceed  to  the  extreme  course  of  seizing  the  goods 
of  defaulting  tradesmen.    The  troops  were  placed  under 
anns,  the  police  were  held  in  readiness  for  action,  be* 
fore  they  ventured  to  make  the  seizure.^    Such  mea- 
siures  had  not  even  been  resorted  to  in  the  worst  days 
of  the  worst  Tory  Governments. 

The  agitation  against  the  assessed  taxes  had  thus  Unjpopu* 
made  the  Ministry  profoundly  unpopular  in  London  ,Sn»ter». 
and  other  large  towns.*    Throughout  the  whole  of  1833 
its  unpopularity  continued  to  increase,  and  the  populace 
lost  confidence  in  the  Qovemment  which  had  excited 
boundless   enthusiasm   the  year  before.     The  people 
were  disappointed  at  finding  that  the  old  grievances, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  their  complaints  for 
years,  had  been  practically  unremedied  by  the  Beform 
Bill    The   aboHtion  of  rotten  boroughs  had  neither 
raised  the  rate  of  wages  nor  reduced  the  price  of  corn ; 
and  high  wi^es  and   cheap  bread  were,  after  all,  of 
more  importance  to  a  working-man  than  the  repre- 
sentation of  populous  places  in  Fariiament.     Yet  the 
Ministry   enjoyed  one  advantage  in  1833   which  was 
of  great  service  to  it.     The  trade  of  the  country  re-  incwwing 
covered  firom  the  depression  which  had  characterised  it  P?5f^*^ 
since  1826.     The  exports  and  imports  increased  both  in  country. 


*  For  thefle  reductioDB  see  Hanr 
wd^  ToL  XX.  p.  762.  An  additumal 
400,000/.  was  remitted.  The  income 
of  the  year  had  originally  been  esti- 
mated at  46.4d4,]28;.  It  had  been 
reduced  by  the  changes  in  the  ori- 
ginal Budiget  to  46,438,188/.  It  was 
now  redueed  to  45,038,188/.,  or  only 
116,000/.  more  than  the  estimated 
expeoditttie. 


'  Arm,  Reg.,  1883,  Ohron.^  pp. 
142,  151,  and  155.  In  the  previous 
May  goods  seized  at  Birmingham  on 
non-payment  of  taxes  were  publidy 
sold,  rlfty  people  attended  the  sale^ 
but  they  would  not  allow  anyone  to 
bid  for  the  lots  except  the  wife  of 
the  man  from  whom  they  had  been 
seized.    Brid,,  p.  73. 

*  JSdntardf  vol.  xx.  p.  425. 
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value  and  quantity,  and  the  higher  prices  which  the 
manufacturers  were  enabled  to  obtain  for  their  produce 
tended  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  and  improve  tin 
position  of  the  manufacturing  poor.  This  improvfr 
ment  could  be  traced  in  almost  every  branch  of  Britisii 
trade.  All  the  textile  industries,  in  particular,  wen 
notoriously  enjoying  an  era  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity ;  ^  and  even  the  miserable  weavers,  who  still  woi 
a  precarious  subsistence  from  their  handlooms,^  deriTel 
some  advantage  from  the  improvement  in  trade. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  producel 
a  marked  effect  on  the  receipts  at  the  Exchequer.  The 
revenue  sensibly  improved ;  and  ministers  decided  ot 
availing  themselves  of  the  improvement  to  reduce  soms 
of  the  taxation  which  had  excited  so  much  oppo&t» 
in  the  previous  year.  A  fortnight  after  the  comme 
ment  of  the  session  of  1834  Althorp  explained 
measures  which  he  proposed  for  the  purpose, 
revenue  of  1833  had  been  expected  to  exceed  the 
penditure  by  116,000/.  The  surplus  had  actu 
amounted  to  1,600,000/.  The  Ministry  hoped  in  E 
ruary  1834  to  reduce  the  Estimates  by  500,000/., 
thus  add  another  half-million  to  the  surplus, 
expected  to  derive  an  additional  600,000/.  from  the 
duties,'  and  thus  raise  the  surplus  to  2,600,000/. 


^  The  official  value  of  the  imports 
in  1826  WBA  42,660,964/.  It  had  only 
increased  to  43^37,417/.  in  1832. 
The  official  value  of  the  exports 
rose  from  46,463,022/.  in  1826  to 
64,682,037/.  in  1832 ;  but  the  declared 
or  real  value  feU  in  the  same  period 
from  38,077,330/.  to  36,046,027/. 
The  improvement  in  1833  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  ^fures. 
The  value  of  cotton  exported  rose 
f^m  17,3d8,378/.,  in  1832,  to 
19,667,672/.  in  1833;  that  of  wool 
from  6,479,868/.  to  6,611,780/.;  that 
of  silk  from  629,990/.  to  740,294/. ; 
that  of  linen  from  1,783,432/.  to 
2,199,441/.     This  improvement  ex- 


tended to  the  hardware  trades. 
export  of  iron,  for  instance,  u 
from  1,190,748/.  to  1,428,723/. 
very  interestinff  aocoont  of  Ite 
provement  will    be   found  in 
Morrison's  speech.     Htmmrdj 
xxi.  p.  39.    The  declared  valnerfj 
the   exports  rose  firom  36,C 
in  1832  to  39,306,613/.  in  18S1 

*  See  ante,  p.  86. 

*  Up  to  the  22nd  of  April, 
the   East   India   Company   hai^ 
monopoly  of  the  tea  trade,  aid 
du^  was  96  per  cent,  upon  all 
sold  under  2s.  and  100  per  ctaA 
all  teas  sold  over  2s.  per  lb. 
monopoly  of  the  Company^  forced 
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the  other  hand,  they  had  to  provide  some  800,000Z.  for    chap. 
the  interest  of  the  20,000,000/.,  the  price  which  in  the  ^3^ 
previous  year  they  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  abolition     1^^- 
of  slavery.     They  had,   therefore,   a    net  surplus    of 
1,800,000/.    to   dispose   of.     Town   and   country  were 
both  clamouring  for  a  share  in  this  surplus.     Althorp 
decided  on   disregarding   the  wishes   of  the    country 
gentlemen  and  confining  his  relief  to  the  town  house- 
holder.   The  window  tax  yielded  some  1,273,000/.  a 
year ;  the  house  tax,  1,200,000/.     The  surplus,  there- 
fore, did  not  admit  of  the  repeal  of  both  taxes,  and 
Althorp  consequently  decided  on  retaining  the  window 
tax  and  abandoning  the  house  duty.^ 

The  Budget  was  much  less  ambitious  than  some  of 
those  which  had  preceded  it ;  but  it  was  much  more 
popular.  The  Whig  ministers  had  attended  to  the 
demands  of  the  towns,  and  they  could  consequently 
afford  to  disregard  the  clamour  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. Yet  they  could  not  wholly  ignore  the  distressed 
condition   of  the  rural  districts.     The  higher  prices, 

the  price  of  tea,  and,  while  raising  leyenue   (inclttdmg  the  house  tax) 

ito  priee,  increaeed  the  duty.    By  at  46,914,586/.    The  surplus,  there* 

the  3rd  and  4th  WiUiani  IV.,  c.  101,  fore,  amounted  to  ahout  1,200,000/. ; 

tea  WIS  subjected  to  duties  varying  and  this  surplus  was  increased,  b^  the 

from  1«.  Qd,  to  Sa.  per  lb.,  and  it  was  du^  on  tea  and  by  other  additions, 

from  this  change,  and  from  the  abo-  to  1,620,000/.    To  this  surplus  Al- 

Htkm  of  the  &0t  India  Company *8  thorn  added  105,000/.  by  iiMsreadng 

monopoly,  that  Althorp  hoped  to  get  the  license  for  the  sale  oi  spirits  and 

his  additional  600,000/.    In  ldS6  a  beer ;   and  he  deyoted  the  money 

fixed  duW  of  2s.  Id.  per  lb.  was  sub-  which  was  thus  at  his  disposal  to 

ititated  for  the  Taryingscale  of  duties,  the  repeal  of  the  house  tax  and  of 

McCuUoch's  Cbmtnmviai  Dict»,  ad  the  duty  on  starch,  and  to  the  re- 

ooi. '  Tea.*  duction  of  various  other  taxes.    The 

'  Althorp*s  speech  will  be  found  whole  of  these  reductions  inyoWed 

m  Hmuardy  toI.  xxL  p.  859.    A  an  estimated  loss  of  Ifi&lflOOl.,  and 

coireeted  Budget  was  proposed  on  left  him  with   a  small  surplus  of 

the  25th  of  July,  and  Althorp's  an-  234,000^.    He  thought  himself  justi- 

tidpations  of   February  were   not  fied,  with  this  surplus,  in  reducing 

wholly  fulfilled.    The   savings,  in-  the  duty  on  spirits  in  Ireland,  from 

itesd  of  amounting  to  600,000/.,  it  8f.  4d.  to  2s.  4d,  a  ffallon.      In- 

WM  then   found,    barely   reached  creased  consumption,  he   thought, 

150,000/.     The  expenditure  of  the  would  prevent  any  loss  from  this 

year  wasthenidaced  at  44.971,218/.,  chan^;  but  the  loss  would  under 

or,  ineluding  the  chai^  of  the  West  no  circumstances  exceed  200,000/. 

lodia  Loan,  at   45,721,000/. ;    the  Htmsard,  vol.  xxy.  pp.  40^-513. 
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which  had  restored  prosperity  to  the  manufactuien, 
had  not  affected  the  agriculturists.  On  the  contraiy, 
agricultural  produce  was  selling  at  a  lower  rate  than 
had  been  known  for  years ;'  and  the  charges  on  ral 
property  were  continually  increasing.  The  local  and 
imperial  taxation  on  a  farm  exceeded  in  some  cases  Out 
entire  value  of  its  produce ;  ^  and  the  letting  value  of 
land  decreased  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  An  in- 
stance was  given  in  1833  which  illustrated  these  &cti 
in  a  very  clear  manner.  Some  land  in  the  Weald  of 
Sussex  had  been  let  in  1792  for  eight  shillings  an  acre^ 
and  the  rate  on  it  at  that  time  amounted  to  im 
shillings.  In  1833  these  burthens  had  changed  places: 
the  rent  had  fallen  to  four  shillings,  the  rate  had  is* 
creased  to  eight  shillings.  But  this  fall  in  the  le 
value  of  land  had  been  exceeded  in  other  places. 
Chandos  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  land  i 
Buckinghamshire,  usually  let  at  thirty-five  to 
seven  shillings  an  acre,  was  letting  in  1834  at 
seven  to  fourteen  shillings. 

These  figures  proved  the  extent  of  the  distress  wi 
the  agriculturists  were  enduring.     In  1822  the 
classes  had  forced  a  Tory  Government  to  concede 
quiry  into  their  grievances.     In  1833  they  su 
in  obtaining  another  select  committee  to  investigate 
causes  of  their  distress.*    The  report  of  the  co 
tee  could  not  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  them, 
members  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  best  chan< 
of  improvement  *  rest  rather  on  the  cautious  forbea 
than  on  the  active  interposition  of  Parliament."  ^    But 
report  had  the  merit  of  providing  the  spokesmen  of 
landed  interest  with  incontestable  proofs  of  agricult 


*  The  price  of  wheat  in  1834  was 
only  21.  e$.  2d.  With  the  aingle  ex- 
ception of  1822,  the  aTeimge  price 
had  not  fallen  so  low  for  more  tlian 
40  years.  It  fell  to  1/.  I9s.  id.  in  1886. 


'  Hdn$ardf  toL  xzi.  p.  666. 

*  Hamard,  voL  xyiL  p.  9^ 

*  Report  of  AAricttltiuttl 
tee  of  1833,  Pariiamentary 
ae«ion  1833,  toL  t.  p.  13. 
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distress.    Agitation  had  just  secured  the  inhabitants  of    chap. 
towns  a  boon  of  1,200,000/.  a  year ;  the  agriculturists  s/^'_. 
had  *  got  only  a  civil  paragraph  in  the  King's  Speech.'^     ^^^• 
Ahhorp  had  himself  admitted  that  he   took   off  the 
house  tax,  not  because  he  thought  it  unjust,  but  be- 
cause he   knew  it   to   be    unpopular.'      Did  not  this 
admission  constitute   a  direct  invitation   to  the   agri- 
culturists to  clamour  against  the  burthens  which  were  Thedis- 
peculiar  to  themselves  ?    The  time  was  obviously  ripe  Se  a^- 
for  attempting   agitation.      The  Ministry   was   falling  c«'*«^*»- 
into  disrepute,  and  was  unable  to  rely  on  the  votes  of 
its  nominal  supporters.     A  week  after  the  Budget,  Lord 
Chandos  embodied  in  a  distinct  resolution  the  claims  of 
the  agricultural  classes  to  financial  relief.     The  attack 
proved  one  of  the  most  formidable  which  the  Whig 
Ministry  had  yet  sustained  in  the  Beformed  House  of 
Commons.     Chandos  was  only  defeated  by  206  votes 
to  202.'    The  agriculturists  had  been  on  the  point  of 
securing  another  victory. 

This  division  encouraged  the  agriculturists  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  secure  attention  to  their  claims. 
Ingilby  accordingly  renewed  the  motion  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  previous  year  for  the  repeal 
of  the  malt  tax.  Malt,  however,  yielded  a  revenue  of 
nearly  5,000,000/.,  and  Ingilby  consequently  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  show  how  the  deficit,  which  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  would  occasion,  could  be  supplied. 
He  relied  for  doing  so  mainly  on  an  increased  tax  on 
spirits  and  wine,  and  on  a  duty  on  beer  and  on  leather ; 
though  he  supplemented  these  proposals  with  eccentric 
suggestions  for  a  poll-tax  on  the  peerage,  on  baronets 
and  on  knights,  and  for  a  tax  on  gambling-houses.^ 
These  suggestions  proved  fatal  to  his  proposal.     Peel 

*  The  ezpressbn  was  Peel's.  Hatir     iii.  p.  60. 
f^t  ToL  xxi.  p.  876.  '  Hansm'd,  vol.  zxi.  p.  694. 

'  iW.,  p.8e6.     Cf.  GrevaUy  vol.         *  Ibid.,  p.  886. 
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CHAP,     declined  to  support  him  ;  the  Whigs,  previously  con- 
.  ^^'  .  suited  at  a  meeting  at  Althorp's  house/  rallied  in  sup- 

1834.  port  of  the  Ministiy ;  and  Ingilby  was  defeated  by  271 
votes  to  170,*  Ingilby's  attack  had  thus  enabled  the 
Government  to  retrieve  the  position  of  which  Chandos* 
motion  had  almost  deprived  it,  and  to  re-establish  its 
predominance  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  country  gentlemen  had  gained  nothing  from 
their  proceedings  in  ParUament ;  and  in  the  meanwhile, 

,  intent  on  the  decrease  in   their  rents,  or  the  feiluie 

;  of  their  tenants,  they  had  neglected  to  examine  another 

phase  of  the  agricultural  question.  The  labourer,  like  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant-farmer,  had  his  own  grievance. 
Landlords,  like  Lord  Mamey,  were  in  the  habit  of  siy- 
ing  that  *  a  family  can  live  well  on  seven  shillings  %■ 
week,  and  on  eight  shillings  very  well  indeed.'*  The 
miserable  people  who  sustained  a  precarious  existence 
on  these  sums  could  have  furnished,  in  every  cottage^ 
a  practical  contradiction  to  the  allegation.  The  lot  of 
the  labouring  poor  was  annually  becoming  more  vt 
tolerable ;  but  the  poor  had  neither  the  knowledge! 
nor  the  intelligence  which  would  have  enabled  them  m 
escape  from  it.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  submi 
to  their  employers'  terms  during  five  months  of  tk 
year,  and  try  to  live  on  the  parish  dole  during  the  » 
mainder  of  it. 

Labour,   however,  was   gradually  discovering 
truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  God  helps  those  who  h 
themselves.     Bodies  of  working  men,  convinced  of 
maxim  that  unity  is  strength,  had  enrolled  themsel 
in  associations  intended  to   protect  the  rights  of 
labourer.      The   Trades  Unions  had  naturally  den 

'  For  this  meeting  see   OreviUe,  6ik  of  the  fbnowing  OetolMv 

Tol.  iii.  p.  65.  was  beaten  by  142  TOtes  to  69.  iUl^ 

•  ffansardf  vol.  xxi.  p.  926.    Cob-  vol.  xxii.  pp.  384r-d06. 
bett  soon  afterwards  proposed  the         '  SybU,  book  iii.  chap.  2. 
abolition  of  the  malt  tax  from  the 
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coDfflderable   advantage  from  the  legislation  of  1825.^     chap. 
The  revival  of  trade  in  1833  afforded  them  an  oppor-   — r-^ 
tunity  of  reasserting  their  power ;  and,  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  year,  their  leaders,  redoubled  their  cus- 
tomary exertions.     In  the  commencement  of  1834  it 
occurred  to  some  people  that  an  organisation  similar  to 
a  Trades  Union  might  be  extended  with  advantage  to 
agricultural  labour.      Dorsetshire  was   a  purely  agri-  Th«  Dor- 
cultural  county,  in  which  labour  was  paid  at  a  miser-  Ubourew. 
ably  low  rate.    A  union  was  formed ;  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  union  no  law  was  broken.     It  was,  however, 
customary  in  these  unions  to  administer  an  oath  to  the 
unionists.     An  old  Act  of  George  m.,  passed  amidst 
the  terror  which  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore  had  caused, 
had  made  it  an  offence,  punishable  by  transportation,  to 
administer  illegal  oaths.     The  statute  had  been  rarely 
enforced :  practically  it  had  been  disregarded  by  every 
trades  union  in  the  kingdom.     It  was  suddenly  resus- 
citated to  punish  the  men  who  had  formed  the  first 
agricultural   union.     Six  wretched  labourers,*  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  law,  were   prosecuted  at   Dorchester 
for  administering  iU^al  oaths.     The  jury  found  them 
guilty.  The  judge,  after  two  days'  consideration,  thought 
himself  bound  to  inflict  the  punishment  set  out  in  the 
law,  and  sentenced  them  to  seven  years'  transportation. 
The  ministers,  foreseeing  the  clamour  which  the  sentence 
Would  occasion,  hurried,  the  prisoners  to  the  hulks,  and 
despatched  them  at  once  to  Australia.     Such  precipi- 
tancy was  unusual ;  and  of  course  increased  the  outcry 
which  the  Government  had  desired  to  avoid.* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Ministry  understood  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  which  it  had  aroused.  Peti- 
tions were  presented   from  Oxford,  from  Cheltenham, 

^  See  ante,  toI.  ii.  p.  118.  naiy  labourer.    HanBord,  vol.  xxii. 

'  Two  of  the  men  were  Methodist  p.  042. 

Poachers ;  and  the  whole  six  were  a  ^  Ibid.,  p.  947 ;  and  cf.  Melbourne , 

w^  better  informed  than  the  ordi-  vol.  i.  p.  435. 
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from  Hull,  from  Leeds,  from  Newcastle,  from  Dundee, 
from  Belfi^t,  and  other  places,  complaining  of  the  sen- 
tences on  ignorant  men.  The  six  obscure  labouren 
became  the  heroes  of  the  hour  ;  and  the  Ministry  wu 
severely  blamed  for  carrying  out  the  sentence  upoi 
them.^  The  trades  unions  of  London  decided  on 
organising  a  monster  demonstration  in  behalf  of  the 
six  convicts.  It  was  proposed  that  the  working-men 
of  the  metropolis  should  assemble  in  their  thousands; 
should  march  upon  the  Home  Office,  and  present  them* 
selves  to  the  Home  Secretary  as  a  deputation  demanding 
the  recall  of  the  labourers  from  Australia.  The  demon- 
stration took  place.  Some  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
working-men  assembled,  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  the 
fields  which  at  that  time  surrounded  White  Conduit 
House,  and  moved  on  Whitehall.  Every  precaution  hai 
been  taken  by  the  authorities  to  insure  the  peaceable  pro- 
gress of  the  procession.  Melbourne  quietly  refused  t» 
receive  a  deputation  which  had  assumed  the  aspect  oft 
demonstration ;  and  the  unionists  were  persuaded  tt 
leave  the  Home  Office  and  pass  on  to  Newington.  That 
they  were  told  that  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  folic 
day,  would  receive  a  small  deputation.  Satisfied  with 
assurance,  they  dispersed  in  peace ;  and  a  demonstra' 
which  had  been  awaited  with  alarm,  terminated  wi 
out  producing  disorder.* 

Old-fashioned  Tories,  however,  who  had  recoil 
the  Six  Acts,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  peaceable 
mination  of  a  formidable  demonstration.  Eldon 
peated  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  opinion  which  he 
given  to  the  Cabinet  in  1819,  and  declared  that  m< 
ings  were  illegal,  and  ought  to  be  put  down.  Broug: 
had  the  folly  to  endorse  Eldon's  opinion,'  and  to 


1  Hamard,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  725,  733, 
SeO,  038)  »pd  vol.  zziii.  pp.  114, 
812. 


'  M^bcunuj  Tol.  i.  p.  439. 
Reg.,  1834,  Chroo.,  p.  58. 
'  Haium^,  ToL  xziii.  pp.  95-]0i 
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dulge   in    a  reckless  and   unnecessary  attack   on   the    chap. 
unionists.      Fortunately  for   the  cause  of   peace,  the  ^^^^• 


Cabinet  had  the  good  sense  to  disregard  the  views  of  1®^- 
Eldon,  and  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of 
Brougham.  In  consequence  a  demonstration  which,  if 
it  had  been  opposed,  would  have  led  to  bloodshed,  pro- 
duced no  inconvenience  beyond  a  temporary  interrup- 
tion of  the  London  street  traffic.  The  wretched  labourers 
were  taken  to  New  South  Wales.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  Crown  was  advised  to  grant  them  a  free  pardon,  and 
thus  aUow  of  their  return  home.^ 

The  practical  victory  of  the  trades  had  afforded  a 
decisive   proof  of   the  power   of  the  unionists ;    but 
neither  the  unionists  nor  their  victory  had  raised  the 
great  mass  of  the  labouring  poor  from  the  position  of 
abject  dependence   into  which  they  had  fallen.      For 
years,  however,  their  wrongs  had  been  continually  ex- 
citing attention ;  and,  in  the  course  of  1882,  the  Minis- 
try had  consented  to  appoint  a  commission  to  enquire  The  Poor 
into  the   Poor  Laws.*    Blomfield,   Bishop  of  London,  mJJion."* 
was  chairman  of  the  commission;  Sumner,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  who  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  Primacy; 
Sturges  Bourne,  who  had  been  Home  Secretary  under 
Canning,  and  who  had  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject ;  Nassau  Senior,  and  five  other  gentlemen, 
were  upon  it.     The  commissioners  were  empowered  to 
appoint  assistant  commissioners ;  to  despatch  them  into 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  thus  obtain  a  thorough 
account  of  the  working  of  the  poor  law  in  all  parts  of 
England  and  Wales.     The  assistant  commissioners  com- 
menced their  enquiries  in  August  1832 ;  their  reports 
were  received  in  January  1833 ;  and  the  commissioners 
themselves  then  commenced  to  collate  and  to  print  the 
tnass  of  information  which  they  had  thus  succeeded  in 

^  Hansard^  vol,  xxxii.  p.  263« 
»  iWtf.,  vol.  X.  p.  723, 
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CHAP,  obtaining.  Such  wealth  of  matter  had  never  been  col- 
- — . — '  lected  by  any  previous  commission.  Months  were  oc- 
^^^'  cupied  with  the  mere  mechanical  work  of  publicatioo, 
and  the  commissioners'  report  was  not,  in  consequaice, 
ready  before  the  commencement  of  1834. 
AbafM  of  Pauperism  was  an  evil  in  urgent  need  of  a  remedy. 
Skw  Law.  Injudicious  arrangements  had  made  nearly  every  poor 
man  a  pauper,  and  real  property  was  crushed  with  the 
heavy  and  increasing  burden  of  supporting  the  peopk 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  burden  of 
pauperism  increased  only  slowly.  The  spirit  of  the  old 
law  of  Elizabeth  was  respected  by  the  local  authorities : 
the  idle  person  was  set  to  work,  or  forced  into  the 
poorhouse ;  and  pauperism  was  regarded  as  a  disgrace 
by  the  labouring  population.  An  Act  of  1796,  whick 
sanctioned  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  own  houseii 
rapidly  changed  this  condition  of  things.  Local  offiG^rs, 
with  little  knowledge  and  less  experience,  thought  it  t 
wiser  thing  to  supplement  the  scanty  earnings  of  a  po» 
man  with  a  miserable  dole  than  to  make  the  relief 
which  they  afforded  him  complete.  Only  one  con- 
sequence could  result  from  such  a  policy.  Every  euh 
ployer  of  labour  could  choose  between  a  workmaa 
solely  dependent  on  his  wages  and  a  pauper  ^hM 
smaller  wages  were  supplemented  by  the  parish.  Mo* 
employers  under  such  circumstances  naturally  p«^ 
ferred  the  pauper ;  and  the  independent  labourer  coutt 
only  obtain  employment  on  the  terms  which  vat 
accepted  by  the  pauper.  These  terms,  however 
were,  of  course,  insufficient  for  his  support.  He  ha4 
in  his  turn,  no  alternative  but  to  become  a  pauper 
Whole  parishes  were  thus  pauperised  in  an  incredil^ 
short  period,  and  independent  labour  became  abnoat 
unknown, 

Belief  was  given  in  various  ways  in  different  plac^ 
In   many   parishes   a  special  scale   was   fixed  by  the 
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authorities.^  An  initial  sum  was  paid  to  each  single  9^^^- 
man.  A  married  man  received  an  additional  dole  for 
his  wife,  and  an  extra  sum  for  every  child.  The  agri- 
cultural labourer  with  a  large  family  was  thus  ensured 
a  considerable  income,  and  could  realise  the  truth  of 
David's  saying,  *  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  his  quiver 
full  of  them.'  This  remarkable  system  was  adopted  in 
the  majority  of  parishes.  In  others  relief  was  given  in 
kind.  In  many  the  rent  of  the  working-man  was  paid 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  *  while  orders  were  frequently 
givten  on  the  local  tradesmen  for  food  or  clothes  to  the 
poor.  The  office  of  overseer  thus  became  a  desirable 
prize  to  little  tradesmen.  Though  no  salary  attached 
to  it,  it  was  eagerly  sought  after ;  and  the  tradesmen 
who  successively  held  it  accommodated  each  other  by 
giving  orders  on  all  the  village  shops  in  turn.* 

An  overseer  could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  any 
very  vigorous  measures  to  repress  pauperism.  But 
even  a  well-meaning  overseer  had  little  power  in  the 
matter.  Any  pauper  who  was  dissatisfied  with  him  itscons^ 
could  appeal  to  a  magistrate.  He  was  not  even  re-  tCTp^r.^ 
quired  to  take  his  case  before  a  magistrate  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  could  select  the  most  benevolent 
fool  who  happened  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county.  Eural  justices,  whose  hearts  happened  to  be 
better  than  their  heads,  could  thus  at  any  moment 
check  the  best-intentioned  efforts  for  the  repression  of 
pauperism.  Even  in  London  one  of  the  magistrates 
at  Worship  Street  acted  on  the  notion  that  every  .able- 
bodied  man  was  entitled  to  sixpence  a  day,  unless  the 
overseer  could  show  cause  to  the  contrary.* 

Such  was  the  system  which,  in  a  single  generation, 
had  degraded  a  race  of  free  men  into  a  race  of  paupers, 
and  blunted  the  better  feelings  of  an  unhappy  people, 

^  Pbor  Law  Meport,  Parliamentary         *  iWrf.,  pp.  66-68. 
^&pen,  8688ion  1834,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  13.         *  Ibid.,  pp.  74,  82, 
iW.,  p.  9. 
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CHAP.     The  poor  man  declined  to  support  his  lather  in  his  oW 

s  ■■^•, .  age  or  his  child  in  its  infancy.^     That  office  was  the 

1834.     ^^^y  Qf  ^jjg  parish.     The  mother  refused  to  nurse  her 

daughter ;  the  daughter  objected  to  nurse  her  mother 
in  illness  unless  her  services  were  paid  by  the  parish.' 
A  working  man  in  Cambridgeshire,  whose  wife  was  io 
prison  for  theft,  complained  that  he  had  no  one  to  tend 
his  house  and  children :  the  magistrates  admitted  tlie 
claim,  and  ordered  him  lis.  a  week  for  the  purpose 
from  the  parish.*  In  every  other  class  of  life  a  pmdeoiK 
man  avoided  marriage  till  he  could  afford  it.  The  poor 
man  was  bribed  to  marry  by  the  parish.  Unhappily, 
the  parish  bribe  encouraged  him  to  select  the  most  de- 
praved of  the  village  beauties.  A  girl  usually  received 
2s.  a  week  for  each  illegitimate  child  either  from  tke 
reputed  father  or  from  the  parish.  A  girl  with  three 
or  four  illegitimate  children  had,  therefore,  a  small  for- 
tune, and  was  eagerly  sought  after.  It  was,  of  course, 
under  such  circumstances  no  disgrace  for  a  girl  to 
have  borne  a  child ;  on  the  contrary,  profligate  conduct 
on  her  part  was  the  certain  precursor  of  her  socisi 
advancement.  Any  single  woman  who  expected  a  child 
might  charge  any  man  she  chose  to  fix  upon  as  the 
father  of  it.  Unless  he  gave  security  the  justices  might 
commit  him  to  gaol  until  after  the  child  was  bom.  A 
poor  labouring  man  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  ofier 
security.  In  his  own  defence,  therefore,  every  labour- 
ing man  was  almost  compelled  to  marry  the  fint 
strumpet  who  had  the  hardihood  to  father  on  him  her 
expected  child.* 

The  system  destroyed  all  the  better  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  Poor  Laws  practically  declared  that 
Hhe  children  shall  not  suffer  for  the  misconduct  d 


>  Poor  Law  Report,  p.  25.  *  /M.,  p.  SS. 

*  lUd.,  p.  64.  «  iW.,  p.  dS. 
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their  parents,  the  wife  for  that  of  the  husband,  or  the    -ciiaf. 

husband  for  that  of  the  wife ;  that  no  one  shall  lose  the  . ,-L> 

means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  whatever  be  his  in-  ^^^' 
dolence,  prodigality,  or  vice.'^  The  poor,  however,  were 
not  the  only  sufferers  from  the  vicious  system.  The  its  oonae- 
property  of  the  kingdom  was  weighted  with  the  burden  tothr* 
of  their  support,  and  the  landed  classes  sank  under  the  "^• 
constantly  increasing  load.  In  a  few  places,  indeed, 
landlords,  whose  worldly  wisdom  was  not  tempered 
with  any  considerations  of  humanity,  threw  down  the 
cottages  on  their  estates  and  forced  the  occupants  into 
the  adjacent  parishes.*  The  ordinary  landlord  was,  for- 
tunately, too  humane  to  adopt  so  cruel  a  remedy.  In- 
stead of  it  he  submitted  to  his  inevitable  lot,  and  let  his 
land  at  a  lower  rent,  or  failed  to  let  it  at  all.  Hundreds 
of  farms  were  tenantless  because  no  possible  reduction 
of  rent  could  induce  the  occupier  to  incur  the  charge 
of  the  poor  rate.  In  one  parish  in  Buckinghamshire 
the  rates  had  risen  from  10/,  11«.  in  1801  to  367/.  in 
1832.  The  landlord  of  the  parish  had  given  up  his 
rents ;  the  tenants  had  given  up  their  farms ;  the 
clergyman  had  given  up  his  glebe  and  his  tithe.  It 
was  seriously  proposed  to  parcel  out  all  the  land  in 
the  parish  among  the  paupers,  and  to  support  them,  till 
they  could  support  themselves,  out  of  rates  levied  on 
the  neighbouring  viUages,' 

Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  Even  the  cloud  of 
pauperism  which  overshadowed  England  in  1832  was 
relieved  by  a  few  faint  traces  of  a  brighter  side.  Here 
and  there  some  country  gentlemen  had  detected  the 
causes  of  the  poverty  which  was  pauperising  the  po- 
pulation, and  had  proved  themselves  both  wise  enough 

*  Report f  p.  34.  say  so.'    Book  ii.  chap.  xiL 

*  See  Bepart,  p.  88;  and  cf.  Lord  '  The  pariah  alluded  to  ia  Cbolea- 
Maniey'a  speech,  in  ^ifbil :  '  I  build  buiy.  There  were  189  people  in  it — 
no  cottages,  and  I  destroy  all  I  can ;  104  paupers,  and  two  pahuo-honsea. 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  Poor  Law  Beportf  p.  49. 
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and  courageous  enough  to  apply  the  necessary  remedy 
to  the  disease.  Pauperism,  these  reformers  clearly  saw, 
could  only  be  cured  by  depauperising  the  population: 
the  population  could  only  be  depauperised  by  a 
rigorous  refusal  of  out-relief.  Some  of  these  wise  men 
insLBted  on  the  erection  of  suitable  workhouses,  in 
which  the  poor  could  be  relieved  and  set  to  work; 
others  of  them  refused  all  relief  in  aid  of  wages.  A  few 
of  them  not  merely  discontinued  the  practice  of  paying 
the  labourer's  rent,  but  actually  rated  his  little  cottage.^ 
In  every  case  the  result  of  these  reforms  was  the 
same:  pauperism  at  once  decreased,  the  wages  of 
honest  labour  rose,  the  rates  fell,  and  the  village  wu 
better  off.  Here  and  there  the  commissioners,  in  their 
enquiries,  came  upon  viUages  thus  regulated,  which 
seemed  like  fortunate  oases  in  the  almost  universsd 
itsrantdj.  desert  of  distress.  Their  example  proved  that  pauperism 
was  not  inevitable,  and  that  a  mean  was  possible  be- 
tween the  savage  legislation  of  the  Tudors^  and  the 
foolish  system  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  ignore  the  lesson  which 
was  thus  impressed  on  the  nation.  North,  east,  wcsl, 
and  south  a  vast  load  of  pauperism  was  fettering  the 
industrial  capacities  of  the  people,  while  here  and  there 
in  a  solitary  parish  a  happier  state  of  things  was  visibk. 
No  commission  could  avoid  desiring  to  extend  the 
system  of  the  depauperised  parishes  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  commissioners,  in  consequence,  recom- 
mended that,  after  a  given  date  no  out-relief,  except 

*  Iteportf  pp.  132-143. 

«  The  27Ui  Henry  VIH.,  c.  26, 
Tec^uired  the  sturdy  beggar  to  he 
whipped  for  a  first  offence ;  to  have 
hk  right  ear  cropped  for  the  second 
ofifenoe ;  and  to  be  imprisoned,  tried, 
and,  if  oonyicted,  to  suffer  death  as 
the  enemy  of  the  commonwealth, 
for  the  third  ofbnce.  Sentiments  of 
*  foolish  pity  and  mercy,'  as  Parlia- 


ment was    pleased  to  term  t 
made  this  atrodous  law  a  dead  kllK 
So  the  1st  Edward  VI.  ordered  tka 
idle  and  vagabond  to  be  braoM 
with  a  V,  and  to  be  adjudged  a  slaw 
for  two  years.     K  he  ran  avarls 
was  to  be  branded  wiUi  an  S  ana  ts 
be  a  slave  for  life.    If  he  ran 
again  he  was  to  sufier  deatii. 
port,  pp.  4,  5, 
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medical  aid  in  sickness,  should  be  given  to  any  able- 
bodied  man.^  In  addition  to  this  recommendation  they 
had  the  courage  to  propose  that  the  mother  should  be 
compelled  to  support  her  illegitimate  child,^  and  that 
all  settlement,  except  settlement  by  birth  and  marriage, 
should  be  abolished.'  They  thought  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  law,  to  institute  a  central  board, 
entrusted  with  great  and  unprecedented  powers  of  tax- 
ation and  administration.  The  board  was  to  be  at  tiberty, 
for  instance,  to  unite  parishes  in  unions ;  to  insist  on 
uniformity  in  accounts ;  to  dismiss  incompetent  officials ; 
and  generally  to  supervise  the  whole  system.*  Such 
powers  had  never  previously  been  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  any  public  department. 

In  1834  the  Sang  specially  directed  the  attention 
of  ParHament  to  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne;*  and  on  the  17th  of  April 
Althorp  introduced  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  recom-  The  New 
mendations  of  the  commissioners.     His  speech  was  re-  Law. 
ceived  with  a  chorus  of  approval.*    Its  reception  out- 
side the  House,  however,  was  very  different.    Charitable 
people  were  shocked  at  the  notion  of  withdrawing  the 
doles  which  had  been  hitherto  meted  out  to  the  poor  ; 
pohticians  were  frightened  at  the  unpopularity  of  doing 
80 ;  and  the  Badicals  complained  that  a  bill,  essentially 


1  Jtqxfrt,  p.  146. 

'  IbieL,  p.  196. 

*  It  U  a  remark  of  Whatel/s 
{Life,  vol.  i.  p.  214),  that  the  law 
of  Bett]eiiieat--one  of  the  devices 
which  the  rich  have  Ufled  for  cnuh- 
ing  the  poor — ib  as  old  as  the  Son  of 
Siruh— 'The  Visdom  of  a  leBmed 
man  cometh  by  opportunity  and  lei- 
snre ;  and  he  tnat  oath  little  business 
shall  become  wise.'  But  as  for  the 
plouffhman,  the  carpenter,  the  smith 
and  uie  potter — *  Witi^ut  these  can- 
not a  city  be  inhalnted:  and  they 
shall  not  dwell  where  they  will,  nor  go 
up  and  down.    They  shall  not .... 


sit  high  in  the  conmgation 

But  uiey  will  maintain  the  state 
of  the  world,  and  all  their  desire  is* 
in  the  work  of  their  craft.' — Ecclus. 
zxxviii.  24-84.  These  texts  would 
haveservedas  amottofor  the  Tory  Go- 
vernment which  crushed  the  people 
at  Peterloo.  Perhaps  they  throw 
as  much  light  on  the  true  lufr- 
tory  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  the 
account  of  sacerdotalism  and  tnr- 
rannj^  embodied  in  the  four  books 
of  ^ngs. 

*  Boport,  up.  171-18a 

^  Han$triy  vol.  xxi.  p.  2. 

•  Jttnd.,  vol  xzii.  pp.  880-898. 
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CBAP.    favourable  to  the  rights  of  property  and  injurioos  to 
w~^ — *  the  labouring  poor,  should  have  been  introduced  by  a 

4834.  Whig  Administration.  These  various  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction produced  their  effect.  On  the  9th  of  Miay  De 
Lacy  Evans,  the  member  for  Westminster,  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  principles  of  the  measure,  and 
declared  that  ^  the  cessation  of  out-door  relief  would 
lead  to  a  revolution  in  the  country.'^  His  fears  were 
endorsed  by  the  representatives  of  other  large  consti- 
tuencies ;  but  their  speeches  did  not  affect  the  division. 
The  report  of  the  commissioners  had  done  its  work. 
One  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  House,  the  Badicd 
member  for  a  populous  metropolitan  borough,  ventured 
on  disregarding  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  and 
deUvered  a  warm  and  admirable  speech  in  defence  of 
the  bill.  His  support  weakened  the  Radical  attack 
upon  the  measure.  The  House  almost  unanimously 
decided  to  read  the  bill  a  second  time,  and  to  reserve 
their  arguments  for  its  amendment  till  it  was  in  com- 
mittee. Evans  was  able  to  secure  only  20  votes  against 
319  members  who  supported  the  Ministry.* 

During  the  last  week  of  May  and  the  greater  pait 
of  June  the  House  of  Commons  was  constantly  occupied 
in  debating  the  details  of  the  measure.  The  extreme 
men  on  both  sides  inveighed  against  the  Poor  Man  Bob- 
bery Bill,  as  it  was  nicknamed  by  Cobbett.'  But  the 
moderate  men  of  both  parties  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  measure, 
and  to  support  the  Government  which  had  the  hones^ 
to  court  unp<^ularity  by  proposing  it.  Thus  supported ," 
the  measure  made  steady  progress,  and  passed  the^ 
House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of  July.  On  the  21st  ol 
July  its  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  Lords.*  Some  slight  alterations  were  afterwards 
introduced  into  it.  The  House  of  Commons,  on  Althorp's 

»  Hamard,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  806.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  ixiv.  p.  388. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  842.  *  iWrf.,  vol.  XXV.  p.  276. 
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advice,  accepted  these  amendments,  and  the  bill  became    chap. 
law.*  .  ^^' 


The  effects  of  the  measure  were  seen  almost  instan*-  1^- 
taneously.  The  cost  of  relief  steadily  decreased,  and 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  poor,  which  had  exceeded  it«  hhmm. 
7,000,000/.  in  1832,  Was  only  slightly  over  4,000,000/. 
in  1837.  A  reform,  indeed,  of  so  vast  a  character,  sud- 
denly introduced  into  every  parish  in  England,  could 
not  but  be  attended  with  some  inconveniencies ;  and 
extreme  politicians  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  a  mea- 
sure which  had,  as  they  thought,  inflicted  an  injustice 
on  the  poor.  The  effect  of  their  denunciations  will  be 
seen  later  on  in  this  history.  In  1834  they  were  hardly 
worth  observing.  The  good  sense  of  Althorp  and  the 
wise  behaviour  of  Peel  in  one  House,  and  Wellington  in 
the  other,  had  insured  the  passage  of  the  Poor  Bill ;  and 
moderate  men  could  afford  to  disregard  the  clamours 
of  politicians  like  Cobbett,  whose  influence  had  already 
waned,  or  of  young  men  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  whose  oppor- 
tunity had  not  arrived. 

But  the  time  was  already  come  when  the  great  Whig 
Ifinistry  which  had  carried  the  Beform  Act  was  in  urgent 
need  of  support.  Before  the  new  Poor  Law  had  passed 
the  House  of  Ciommons  the  Cabinet  had  become  weak- 
ened by  the  defection  of  some  of  its  members ;  before  it 
had  become  law  it  had  lost  its  chief.  Its  great  services 
aheady  forgotten,  its  present  weakness  alone  recollected, 


'  For  the  amendments  see  Han- 
tard,  Tol.  zxv.  n.  1210.  The  most 
important  of  tne  amendments  re- 
lated to  the  hastardy  daases.  As 
the  hiU  was  originally  drawn  the 
bMtardy  laws  were  entirely  done 
away  with.  Great  damour  was  ex- 
cited hy  the  circumstance,  and  the 
Goremment  accepted  an  amendment 
which  enahled  an  order  to  be  made 
in  certain  ca^es  on  the  putatiye 
&ther  to  recompense  the  parish  for 
any  relief  given  to  the  child.    The 


House  of  Lords  modified  this  clauee : 
declared  that  the  order  should  be 
only  obtained  at  quarter  sessions,  and 
that  evidence  besides  that  of  the 
mother  should  be  required.  A  laige 
party  in  the  Lords  wished  to  throw 
the  support  of  the  iUcttitimate  child 
on  the  father.  Of.  Ml,  pp.  606, 
1096.  The  Poor  Law  is  the  4th  ft 
5th  William  IV.,  c.  76.  The  present 
bastardy  law  is  regulated  by  the  7th 
ft  8th  Victoria,  c.  101,  and  8th  ft  9th 
Victoria,  c.  10. 
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CHAP,     i^  ^^^  unable  to  command  the  services  of  the  numerous 
-  ^^'_    body  of  its  supporters  or  to  secure  the  respect  of  its 
1834.     opponents.     From  the  commencement  of  its  career  Ire- 
land had  been  its  difficulty.     Ireland  was  the  immediate 
''****^*      cause  of  its  downfall.    The  promotion  of  Stanley  to  the 
Colonial  Office  had  not  pacified  OXJonnell,  and  the  ses- 
sion of  1833  had  closed  amidst  the  angry  murmurings 
of  Irish  members.     Immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recess  Anglesey  resigned  the  Viceroyalty. 
The  wretched  health  which  he  had  endured  for  yean 
justified  a;nd  accounted  for  his  resignation.     Grey  de- 
sired that  Melbourne,  who  had  already  filled  the  office 
of  Chief  Secretary,   should   succeed   Anglesey.      Mel- 
bourne naturally  rejected  an  office  which  would  have 
removed  him  from  his  friends  in  London  and  from  his 
post  in  the  Cabinet.     Grey,  in  consequence,  had  to  iall 
back  on  Lord  Wellesley.    It  was  certain  that  O'Connell's 
friends  would  be  disposed  to  regard  the  appointment 
with  some  favour. 
ijord  Wellesley 's  appointment  did  not  pacify  the  Irish. 

l^S  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  autumn  of  1833  O'Connell 
An'lese  everywhere  declared  that  nothing  but  an  independent 
Parliament  in  College  Green  would  satisfy  Ireland.  He 
openly  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  These  de- 
clarations were  so  notorious  that  the  King,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1834,  was  advised  to  refer  to  them  in  his 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  *  I  have  seen,'  he  was  made 
to  say,  '  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  and  just  indigna- 
tion  the  continuance  of  attempts  to  excite  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  Legislative  TJnion. 
This  bond  of  our  national  strength  and  safety  I  have 
already  declared  my  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution, 
under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain 
inviolate  by  all  the  means  in  my  power.' ^  These  words 
naturally  irritated  O'Connell  and  the  Repealers,     '  Are 

'  Hansard,  vol.  zxi.  p.  4. 
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the  ministers/  asked  Grattan,  ^  aware  of  what  is  said  chap. 
when  they  make  the  King  declare  that  his  Irish  subjects  ' — ^-l^ 
have  drawn  down  upon  themselves  his  "  just  indigna- 
tion" — that  our  Eoyal  master  is  indignant  with  his  Discontent 
people,  and  that  his  anger  is  not  only  great  but  "just"^  ^^^ 
....  May  I  ask,  with  due  submission,  whether  the 
crying  distress  of  his  Irish  subjects  has  excited  his  just 
mdignation  ?  ...  Has  the  complaint  of  want  of  em- 
ployment,  want  of  trade,  want  of  manufactures  (a  state 
which  an  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared 
was  that  of  "a  beggared  gentry  and  a  ruined  pea- 
santry "),  has  this  state  of  things  excited  the  just  in- 
dignation of  his  Majesty  ?  Is  the  King  never  angry  but 
when  the  Irish  seek  for  liberty  and  employment ;  and 
is  he  satisfied  or  silent  when  they  starve  for  want  of 
bread?'  O'Connell,  following  up  Grattan's  declama- 
tion, moved  the  omission  from  the  Address  of  the 
words  which  re-echoed  the  offensive  paragraph.  He 
was  beaten  by  a  decisive  majority ;  ^  but  his  amend- 
ment afforded  the  Irish  members  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  assailing  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Whig  Ministry. 

These  attacks  consumed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
first  night  of  the  session.  On  the  following  evening 
another  subject  afforded  fresh  proof  of  the  irritation 
of  the  Irish  members.  In  the  course  of  the  recess 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  the  member  for  Hull,  in  a  Hiire 
speech  to  his  constituents,  had  declared  '  that  an  Irish  SuU. 
member,  who  spoke  with  great  violence  against'  the 
Coercion  Bill,  had  secretly  urged  the  ministers  to  force 
it  through  in  its  integrity.  The  speech  was  reported  in 
the  *  Examiner '  of  the  10th  of  November,  and  naturally 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  On  the  second  night 
of  the  session  O'Connell  asked  Althorp  whether  he  or 
any  other  member  of  the  Government  had  ever  stated 

*  By  189  notes  to  23.    Hansardj  vol.  xxL  p.  108 ;  and  cf.,  for  Grattau's 
•peech,  ibid.,  pp.  77,  78. 
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OHAP.  that  an  Irish  member  had  acted  in  the  manner  de- 
-j^"^'  ^  scribed.  Althorp  gave  a  flat  denial  to  the  allegation. 
1834.  jJq  Irish  member  who  voted  against  the  Coercion  Bill 
had  made  the  statement  in  question  to  a  Cabinet 
minister  ;  but — so  he  very  unnecessarily  added — *  he 
should  not  act  properly  if  he  did  not  declare  that  he 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  Irish  members 
(certainly  more  than  one)  who  voted  and  spoke  with 
considerable  violence  against  the  bill  did  in  private 
conversation  use  very  difierent  language.' 

Most  unnecessarily  Althorp  had  repeated  Hill's 
attack  on  the  character  of  the  Irish  members.  At 
O'ConneU's  suggestion  they  rose,  one  after  another,  to 
enquire  whether  they  were  the  members  alluded  to.^ 
The  Speaker  in  vain  attempted  to  stop  the  proceedings. 
O'Connell  insisted  on  clearing  the  character  of  his 
friends.  At  last  Althorp  admitted  that  Sheil  was  one 
of  the  members  to  whom  he  had  referred.  Sheil,  in  the 
face  of  his  country  and  in  the  presence  of  his  God, 
declared  that  it  was  a  gross  and  scandalous  calunmy. 
The  expression  made  everyone  grave.  Hill,  whose 
speech  at  Hull  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute, apologised  to  the  House  for  all  the  trouble  which 
he  had  unintentionally  caused  it.  The  Speaker  sug- 
gested that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  should  pledge 
themselves  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  House.  Burdett, 
following  up  the  Speaker's  suggestion,  moved  that  both 
Althorp  and  Sheil  should  be  put  under  restraint ;  ^  and 
both  members  were  actually  taken  into  the  custody  of 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms.'  Such  a  dilemma  had,  perhaps, 
never  previously  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Althorp,  however,  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of*  the  House.  Sheil  was  induced 
to  imitate  Althorp's  example ;  and  the  House,  Uberating 
both  members  from  custody,*  proceeded  to  appoint  a 

1  Hofuard,  vol.  xxl  p.  122.  >  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  182.  *  Ibid.,  p.  140. 
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committee  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the  dispute. 
Evidence  was  given  that,  some  months  before,  Sheil, 
while  dining  at  the  Athenaeum,  had  entered  into  con- 
versation vnth.  other  members  of  the  club  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Coercion  Bill.  One  of  them,  Mr.  John 
Wood,  had  repeated  the  substance  of  Sheil's  remarks  to 
Althorp ;  but  he  told  the  committee  that  he  had  himself 
attached  no  importance  to  them.  Macaulay,  who  had 
happened  to  be  present  on  another  occasion,  very 
properly  refused  to  tell  the  committee  anything  at  all. 
The  committee,  in  consequence,  had  nothing  before  it 
but  Wood's  account  of  Sheil's  conversation.  Hill,  finding 
that  he  had  no  evidence  to  support  his  story,  declared 
that  the  charge  which  he  had  brought,  *  in  a  hasty  and 
unpremeditated  speech,'  was  *  totally  and  absolutely  un- 
founded.' The  committee,  glad  to  escape  from  an  un- 
pleasant duty,  reported  their  gratification  to  the  House. 
Althorp  made  a  halting  apology  to  Sheil ;  and  an  affair 
which  ought  never  to  have  occurred  at  all  was  allowed 
to  terminate.^ 

Hill's  foolish  speech  at  Hull,  and  the  proceedings 
which  it  had  provoked,  had  irritated  the  Irish  members. 
Their  irritation  was  increased  by  the  conduct  of  a  more 
prominent  individual.  In  December  1833  Baron  Smith,  ^^J 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer,  was 
appointed  to  preside  at  the  Commission  Court  in  Dublin. 
Smith  was  the  oldest  of  the  Irish  judges.^  His  age 
hardly  excused  his  eccentricities.  He  rarely  came  into 
court  till  half-past  three  o'clock.*    He  occasionally  sat 


'  The  report  of  the  committee, 
(wbich  M  printed  in  Hamard,  vol. 
zxi.  p.  SQ7)  18  in  Parliamentary  Paper, 
Mfision  1834,  No.  61.  The  evidence 
is  not  published.  But  for  Wood^s  evi- 
dence see  Sir  H.  Hardinge^s  speech 
in  ffmiord,  vol.  xad.  p.  411.  For 
Macaula7*8,Trevelyan*8  Macttulay, yoI, 
i.  p.  868;  and  Orevme^  yol,  iii.  p.  68. 
Sheil's  biographer  —  MacNevin  —  is 


naturally  jubilant  at  Sheil's  acquittal. 
But  no  reasonable  man  can  douot  that 
Sheil,  both  at  the  Athenseum  and  at 
Brooks's,  must  have  said  a  great  many 
things  which  in  his  position  he  ought 
to  have  left  unsaid.  Miss  Hill  has 
no  new  information  on  the  subject. 
See  Life  of  M,  2>.  Em,  pp.  127-180. 

'  itansardf  vol.  xxi.  p.  801. 

»  Ibid,,  p.  276. 
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CHAP,  trying  prisoners  all  through  the  night  on  capital  charges.^ 
xm.  rpj^^  judge's  habits,  however,  formed  only  a  portion  of 
1834.  the  charge  against  him.  The  Irish  complained  that, 
in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  in  December  1833, 
he  had  delivered  an  elaborate  argument  against  the 
conduct  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  had,  in  fact,  taken 
credit  to  himself  for  exposing  their  *  factious  leaders/ 
^  I  sounded  the  tocsin,  and  pointed  out  the  ambuscade. 
.  .  .  Two  years  ago  I  very  unequivocally  pronounced 
that  tithe  resistance  was  but  one  of  three  Cerberean 
heads,  of  which  rent  and  tax  resistance  formed  the  oth^r 
two ;  that  law,  property,  and  the  Constitution  were,  in 
fact,  what  this  triple  monster  bayed,  and  would,  if 
placed  within  its  reach,  devour ;  but  that  a  force  less 
than  herculean,  if  applied  with  firmness  and  in  time, 
would  drag  him  into  Ught  and  tame  him  into  submission.'  ^ 
If  Baron  Smith  had  lived  forty  years  later  it  would 
probably  have  been  replied  that  the  three  Cerberean 
heads  bayed  under  the  three  branches  of  the  upas-tree. 
His  confiised  metaphors,  which  must  have  been  unin- 
telligible to  an  audience  accustomed  to  O'ConneU's 
simple  diction,  might  have  been  safely  left  unheeded. 
O'Connell,  however,  was  naturally  angry  with  a  judge 
who  thought  it  his  duty  to  expound  poUtics  from  the 
Bench,  and  gave  notice  of  an  address  to  the  Crown  for 
the  removal  of  the  Baron.  The  Ministry  sent  a  private 
message  to  Smith  that  they  would  oppose  the  address, 
and  no  one  thought  much  more  of  the  matter.  At  the 
last  moment,  however,  O'Connell  changed  his  niotion, 
fixed  for  the  13th  of  February,  into  a  motion  for  a  select 
committee  of  enquiry.  Littleton,  who  had  succeeded 
Hobhouse  as  Irish  Secretary,  and  Althorp,  taken  by 
surprise,  hurriedly  consented  to  support  O'Connell,  and 
the  enquiry  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  majority.'    But 

*  Hansardf  vol.  zxi.  p.  802.  tion  was  carried  by  167  yptes  to  74. 

*  Ibid,  p.  278.  Hansard,  vol.  xxi.  p.  350. 
'  Grevule,  vol.  iii.  p.  69.    The  mo- 
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the    debate  irretrievably  damaged    the   Goveminent.     chap. 
Oraham,  coming  into  the  House,  refused  to  adopt  the  « — .-L^ 
decision  of  his  colleagues,  and  both  spoke   and  voted     '^^^• 
against  them.^     Spring  Eice,  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, whose  opinions,  as  the  only  Irish  member  of  the 
Ministry,   were  of  special  importance,   gave  a  silent 
vote  against  them ;  and  KnatchbuU  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  to   reverse   the   vote.     Eight   days   afterwards 
Knatchbull's  motion  was  carried,  and  Baron  Smith  was 
spared  the  ordeal  of  a  damaging  inquiry.^ 

The  Ministers  had  not  only  sustained  a  defeat,  they 
had  also  displayed  their  internal  dissensions  to  Parlia- 
ment. A  great  effort  was  obviously  necessary  to 
erase  the  recollection  of  these  events.  O'Connell  had 
hitherto  refrained  from  reproducing  in  Parhament  the 
arguments  which  he  had  used  out  of  doors  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  His  own  pledges  and  the  King's 
Speech  almost  compelled  him  to  do  so  in  18S4.  He  ac- 
cordingly gave  notice  that  he  would  ask  on  the  22nd  of  O'Conneii's 
April  for  a  select  committee  to  report  upon  the  means  enquiry 
by  which  the  Union  had  been  effected,  upon  its  effects  uJi^^* 
on  Ireland,  and  upon  its  probable  consequences.  The 
enquiry  was,  therefore,  to  deal  with  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.®  For  thirty-three  years  Parhament  had 
been  perpetually  investigating  every  possible  branch 
of  the  Irish  question.  60  select  comndttees  and  114 
commissions  had  been  appointed  on  matters  relating  to 
Ireland.*  Every  phase  of  the  Irish  question  had  been 
placed  in  every  possible  Ught  before  successive  com- 
mittees and  commissions.  The  bogs  that  were  undrained, 
the  roads  that  required  repair,  the  fisheries  which  were 
undeveloped,  the  currency  which  was  degraded,  the 
schools  that  were  abused,  the  manufactures  that  were 

^  Hansard,  vol.  zzi.  p.  334.  '  Hansard,  vol.  xxii.  p.  1158. 

'  Ibid./ -p.  762.     The  motion  was  *  See  the  list  in  ^ayuare^,  vol.  xxii. 

i«Yer8ed  by  161  votes  to  166.  p.  1204. 
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which  is 
Njeeted. 


neglected — these  and  kindred  subjects  had  over  and 
over  again  formed  the  subject  of  investigation.  What 
could  be  easier  than  to  add  one  more  committee  to  the 
numerous  enquiries  which  had  already  taken  place  ? 

These  considerations  had  not  much  weight  with  the 
majority  of  the  House.  Every  member  who  voted  with 
0*Connell  saw  plainly  enough  that  he  was  voting  for 
Eepeal.  Every  member  who  voted  against  him  saw 
equally  clear  that  he  was  maintaining  the  Union.  On 
such  a  subject  as  this  every  pohtician  had  long  since 
made  up  his  mind,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  great 
advocate  was  useless.  Yet  the  House  went  on  debating 
O'Connell's  motion  for  six  nights.  O'Connell  occupied 
a  whole  night  with  his  introductory  speech.  Spring 
Rice  occupied  a  whole  night  in  replying  to  him. 
Fortunately  for  the  patience  of  the  assembly,  Spring 
Rice  and  O'Connell  had  exhausted  the  subject ;  and  the 
other  speakers,  though  they  occupied  four  more  nights 
with  their  arguments,  did  not  take  up  so  much  time. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  night  the  House  re- 
jected O'Connell's  motion  by  523  votes  to  38.  No  less 
than  fifty-seven  Irish  members  voted  in  the  majority.^ 

Such  a  division  naturally  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
Repealers.  O'Connell  had  been  unable  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority of  Irish  members ;  and  he  could  not  plead  that  the 
selfish  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  interfering  with 
the  desires  of  Ireland.  The  division,  however,  afforded 
little  relief  to  the  Ministry.  Ireland  was  still  unpacified; 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  in  previous  years 
had  not  satisfied  the  people ;  and  the  statesmen  who  were 
responsible  for  her  government  were    busily  devising 


*  Hansmd,  toI.  xxiii.  pp.  286, 287. 
It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added  that 
Spring  Bice,  after  the  rejection  o^ 
O^Gonnell'B  motion,  moved  an  addr^ 
to  the  Crown  expressing  a  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  Union  inviolate. 
This  address  was  carried  in  the  Com- 


mons, and  Subsequently  agreed  to  at 
a  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  For  the  addreas  see 
Hansai'df  vol.  xxiii.  p.  291 ;  for  the 
conference,  ibid.,  p.  294;  for  the 
Lords'  debate,  tlnd.,  p.  296 ;  for  the 
King's  answer,  ibid.,  p.  367. 
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fresh  measures  of  relief.  Stanley's  Act  for  the  compulsory    chap. 
composition  of  tithes  had  proved  no  more  satisfactory     ^^^' 


than  Goulbum's  Voluntary  Tithe  Composition  Act.   Both     1^^- 
measures  had  done  something  to  remedy  the  grievance  insh 
of  the  Irish  cottiers.     But  it  was  with  the  composition  as  ^'^*•• 
it  had  been  with  the  tithe.     The  composition  had  to  be 
collected  from  the  small  Boman  Catholic  farmer  for  the 
support  of  a  Church  whose  faith  he  did  not  share.  The 
cottier  refused  to  pay  his  tithe ;  the  Protestant  clergyman 
fiiiled  to  enforce  it ;  and  all  the  tithe  proctors  in  Ireland 
and  all  the  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
proved  powerless  to  collect  it.     In  18S3,  the  tithes  in 
arrear  amounted  to  1,200,000/.     Littleton,  soon  after 
entering  the  Irish  olBSce,  persuaded  the  Ministry  to  ask 
Parhament  to  grant  a  sum  of  1,000,000Z.  to  be  paid  to 
the  tithe-owners  on  the  security  of  these  arrears,  which 
the  Irish  Government  was  to  be  empowered  to  coUect. 
The  proposal  naturally  excited  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion.   Introduced,  however,  in  a  weary  House,  towards  ^uhe*^"" 
the  close  of  a  long  session,  it  was  suffered  to  pass,  and  BUi. 
the   Irish  Government   became  tithe-proctor  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland.^ 

A  grant  of  this  character  conclusively  proved  the 
defects  of  the  existing  system.  When  Government  felt 
itself  compelled  to  defray  the  tithes  of  the  Church  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  State  some  alteration  was  obviously 
necessary.  The  only  alteration,  which  would  have  been 
tolerable  to  the  Bepealers,  was  the  unconditional  aboli- 
tion of  tithes.  The  only  alteration  which  could  be  pro- 
posed by  a  Government  of  which  Stanley  was  a  member 
must  have  proceeded  .on  the  assumption  that  the  tithe 
should  be  preserved  in  its  integrity.  It  was,  in  short, 
utterly  impossible  to  devise  any  measure  which  would 
at  once  satisfy  O'Connell  and  be  acceptable  to  Stanley. 
All  that  Littleton  dared  to  do  was  to  push  the  principle 

1  See  Hofuard,  vol.  zx.  pp.  341,  M6,  500,  820,  884. 
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CHAP,     which  Stanley  had  laid  down  in  1832  a  little  farther. 

^  .  ,.  In  1832  Stanley  had  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  obli- 
1884.  gation  of  paying  tithe  from  the  cottier  tenant  to  the 
last  lessor.^  The  scheme  had  done  a  great  deal  to  free 
the  tithe-owners  from  the  necessity  of  extracting  the 
tithes  from  the  poorest  cottiers.  In  66  parishes,  in 
which  enquiries  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining its  effect,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  tithe- 
payers  had  been  reduced  by  more  than  one-half.*  In  903 
parishes  the  number  had  been  reduced  by  considerably 
more  than  one-third.*  Littleton  desired,  after  the  1st  of 
the  following  November,  to  commute  the  tithe  into  a 
land  tax,  payable  to  the  State,  to  reduce  its  amount  by 
one-fifth,  and  to  allow  any  person  having  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  estate  to  redeem  the  residue  of  it  after  five 
years  had  expired  on  easy  terms.*  The  scheme  was  not 
received  with  much  favour.  Extreme  Tories  like  Inghs 
feared  that  it  would  have  the  efiect  of  diminishing  the 
resources  of  the  Irish  Church.*  O'ConneU  saw  plainly 
enough  that  the  tax  was  only  another  name  for  the 
tithe,  and  that  the  scheme  was  the  grossest  of  delusions, 
the  '  most  excellent  humbug.'  •  It  was  at  once  evident 
that  Littleton's  bill — whatever  other  efiect  it  might  have 
— ^would  not  have  the  effect  of  satisfying  the  Irish. 

Stanley  had  only  reluctantly  assented  to  this  mild 
and  inofiensive  measure.^  His  reluctant  assent  did  not 
improve  the  position  of  the  Government.  Many  of  the 
ministers  almost  openly  declared  that  the  Cabinet  was 
on  the  brink  of  dissolution,®  and  the  differences  which 
were  supposed  to  exist  among  its  members  were  the 
subject  of  common  discussion.      While  these  rumours 

>  See  ante^  p.  122.  «  Ibid.,  p.  621. 

«  From  16,231  to  7,047.   Hansardy  •  Ibid.,  p.  694. 

vol.  xxi.  p.  580.  '  See  Lord  Hatherton's  memoir, 

»  From  846,000  to  214,000.   Han-  p.  7. 

sardf  vol.  xxrii.  p.  16.  ^  See  Brougham's  memo:  on  the 

*  Ibid.,  p.  691.  iituatipn  in  Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  367. 
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were  still  rife  Littleton,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  asked  the    chap. 
House  of  Commons  to  read  the  Tithe  Bill  a  second  time.  .,  ,  '-. 
The  motion  gave  rise  to  an  angry  debate,  which  was     ^^^• 
ultimately  adjourned  till  the  6th  of  May.     That  evening 
was  long  remembered  by  the  principal  actors.     The  de- 
bate was  in  the  first  instance  interrupted  by  a  motion 
of  O'Connell  for  counting  the  House.     The  House  was 
counted.     One  hundred   and  eighteen  members  were 
present;   and  Ronayne,  an  Irish  member,  complained 
that  they  could  not  muster  *  more  than  one  hundred ' 
members  on  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Ireland.     Stanley,  who  was  at  any  rate  one  of  the  hun- 
dred, smiled  at  the  vehemence  of  Eonayne's  language ; 
and  Ronayne,  turning  upon  him,  declared  that  he  was 

*  too  well  accustomed  to  the  insolence '  of  the  Right 
Honourable  gentleman  to  be  annoyed  by  it.^  Stanley, 
more  amused  than  angry,  declared  that  he  had  only 

.  smiled  at  the  plan  which  had  been  so  palpably  precon- 
certed between  Ronayne  and  O'Connell,  and  with  much 
point  and  wit  implied  that,  of  the  five  O'Connells  in  the 
House,  only  one  had  been  present  among  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen.  O'Connell  retorted  on  Stanley  for 
'  his  usual  disregard  of  veracity,'  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker.  The  angry  scene  was  at  last  terminated 
by  the  resumption  of  the  debate  on  the  Tithe  Bill. 

Heat  had  characterised  the  commencement  of  the 
sitting.     Nothing  but  heat  could  be  expected  in  the  de- 
bate.    Yet  the  whole  tone  of  it  was  changed  by  a  speech 
from  O'Connell.     Every  trace  of  passion  had  passed  from  o*OonnaU'i 
him  when  he  rose.     He  even  ventured  to  express  his  "^    ' 

*  deep,  deep  regret '  at  the  irritability  which  he  had  dis- 
played at  the  commencement  of  the  evening.^  He  was 
ready  '  to  cast  from  his  heart  every  feeling  of  anger, 

'  '  The  Right  Honourable  gentle-  a  North  American  coffee  house.'  Hoh' 

man  might  smile  contemptuously  as  sardj  vol.  zxiii.  p.  624. 

much  as  he  pleased ;  he  might  throw  *  Ibid.,  p.  653. 

legSk  upon  the  table  like  a  man  in  '  Ibid,,  p.  660. 
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and,  if  necessary,  with  the  bated  breath  and  whispering 
humbleness  of  a  beggar,  to  offer  his  best  suggestions  as 
to  the  description  of  bill  which  was  most  likely  to  give 
general  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  people.  He  admitted 
that  the  Irish  had  been  wrong :  he  pleaded  the  centuries 
of  misrule  from  which  they  had  suffered  as  their  excuse : 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind. 
Be  to  her  virtues  ever  kind. 

The  effect  of  the  speech  was  all  the  greater  from  the  unex- 
pected nature  of  its  language.  In  Ireland  the  great  Dic- 
tator, as  he  was  commonly  styled,  was  severely  blamed 
for  his  unusual  moderation.  In  England  his  influence 
was  suddenly  raised  to  a  point  which  it  had  never  pre- 
viously attained.  Stanley,  though  answering  his  argu- 
ments, was  touched  by  his  language,  and  expressed 
over  and  over  again  his  gratification  at  the  tone  and 
temper  which  O'Connell  had  exhibited,  and  which  would 
add  still  greater  distinction  to  his  Parliamentary  career 
than  any  which  he  had  yet  acquired.^  Peace  seemed 
after  all  to  be  possible  when  O'Connell  held  the  ohve- 
branch  to  the  Government,  and  Stanley  returned  the 
palm  to  O'Connell. 

Surprises,  however,  were  to  be  the  rule  of  the  evening. 
Some  of  the  Cabinet  who  differed  from  Stanley  were 
not,  probably,  too  well  pleased  to  see  peace  concluded 
between  the  Irish  Dictator  and  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
One  of  them  (Eussell)  chose  to  assume  that,  in  answering 
O'Connell,  Stanley  had  adhered  to  the  opinions  which 
he  had  often  expressed  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
RoBseil  the  Irish  Church  in  its  integrity.  Even  if  Stanley  had 
ihe  couch.'  expressed  the  opinion  which  Russell  opposed  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  notice  it.  Eussell,  however,  afraid 
of  being  committed  to  a  poUcy  which  he  disapproved, 

^  Hnmard^  ToL  xxiii.  p. '  69. 
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by  a  declaration  which   he  fancied  had   been  made,    chap. 
thought  it  necessary  to  explain  his  own  view.     '  If  the  - — r-^ 
State  should  find  that  the  revenue  of  the  Church  was     "^^^ 
not  appropriated  justly  to  the  purposes  of  religious  and 
moral  instruction  ...  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  Par- 
liament to  consider  of  a  different  appropriation.'  ^    The 
declaration  was,  of  course,  received  with  cheers  from 
Eadicals  and  Bepealers.     One  member  declared  that  *  it 
would  pour  more  oil  into  the  wounds  of  Ireland  than 
any  speech  that  had  been  made  in  that  House.'  ^    It  was 
not,  at  any  rate,  Ukely  to  pour  oil  into  the  wounds  of 
a  suffering  Cabinet.    Stanley  expressed  his  sense  of  it 
by  a  laconic  note  to  Graham :  *  Johnny  has  upset  the 
coach.'  * 

A  slight  attempt  was,  indeed,  made  to  avert  the  ^"'^^^^ 
catastrophe  which  was  threatening  the  Ministry.  Little-  Oibinew 
ton  took  upon  himself  to  declare  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Government  concurred  in  thinking  that  the  reali- 
sation of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  was  the  first  point 
for  consideration,  and  that  their  appropriation  might  be 
reserved  for  subsequent  discussion.  Sheil  immediately 
asked  him  whether  he  meant  to  censure  the  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces.  Althorp  admitted  the  differences  which 
existed  in  the  Cabinet,  and  substantially  supported  Lit- 
tleton.* The  House,  instead  of  debating  the  bill,  con- 
tmued  to  discuss  the  dissensions  in  the  Ministry,  and 
separated  in  some  confusion.  The  rumours  which  had 
been  already  circulated  acquired  consistency,  and  politi- 
cians speculated  almost  openly  on  the  secession  of  some 
of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Cabinet.*  Among 
the  new  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  Henry 
Ward,  the  son  of  Plumer  Ward.  The  father  is  still 
remembered  for  the  Diary  which  he  kept  during  the 


*  ffamardf  vol.  xxiii.  p.  666.  ReeoUections  and  SugyeUions^  p.  120. 

»  iv^  «  ikan .  ^^A  ^  ^  aao  4  Honsoi'd,  vo).  xiiii.  p.  (^* 

in  *  Oreville,  vol.  iii.  p.  82. 


»  iW<^.  p.  667 ;  and  cf.  p.  668.  *  Hansai-d^  vo).  xxiii.  p.  674. 

*  See  RusseU'e  own    account,  ii 
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earlier  years  of  the  century,  and  for  the  rather  heavy 
novels,  of  which  *  Treraaine  *  was  the  most  popular,  which 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
The  son  is  recollected  by  a  few  persons  as  a  successful 
administrator  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  in  Ceylon,  and 
by  a  few  more  persons  for  the  witty  epigram  which 
praises  his  memory  at  the  expense  of  his  affections.^ 
Ward  had  formed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  and  that  the  surplus  ought  to 
be  applied  to  other  purposes  by  Parliament.  He  decided 
on  proposing  a  resolution  embodying  this  opinion.  The 
resolution  was  fixed  for  the  27th  of  May,  and  at  once 
brought  the  differences  which  were  distracting  the 
Government  to  a  decisive  issue.* 

Interested  persons,  indeed,  still  hoped  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  were  destroying  the  Administration. 
Brougham  endeavoured  to  find  some  common  ground 
of  agreement  by  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  the  proportion  which  her  members  bore  to  the 
population  of  Ireland.*  Stanley  saw  plainly  enough  that 
the  issue  of  such  a  commission  must  eventually  lead  to 
the  partial  disendowment  of  the  Church,  and  refused  to 
agree  to  it.  It  was  known  that  Graham,  Ripon,  and 
Eichmond  shared  his  fears,  and  would  follow  his  resig- 
nation with  their  own.  Yet  nothing  was  actually  settled 
till  the  very  eve  of  Ward's  motion.  Althorp  himself 
was  not  aware  of  his  colleagues'  resignation  until  after 
the  debate  had  begun.     He  rose  at  once  to  ask  the 


^  '  Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say ; 
but  I  deny  it — 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his 
speeches  by  it.' 
'  Palmerston,  writing  to  his  brother 
(Palmerstcn^  vol.  ii.  p.  107 )  says  that 
Ward's  motion  was  planned  and  di- 
rected by  Duriiam.      GrevUU  (vol. 


iii.  p.  87)  says  that  the  yiolent  party 
wished  the  Goyenunent  to  bereb- 
forced  with  Durham,  Mulgrave, '  and 
that  sort  of  thing.'  Le  Marchaat 
(fencer,  p.  487)  declares  that  Mul- 
gprave  was  opposed  to  the  motion. 

'  RuoliUtom  and  SuffffestwMf  p- 
122. 
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House  to  suspend  the  debate,^  and  the  members  sepa-    chap. 
rated  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  and  the 
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probable  fall  of  the  great  Whig  Ministry.  Its  immediate 
downfall  seemed,  indeed,  almost  certain.  Grey  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  energetic  advice  of  Brougham,* 
was  anxious  to  retire ; '  and  Althorp  felt  his  anithority 
slipping  from  him,*  and  longed  to  escape  from  the 
anxieties  of  his  position.  Nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  Cabinet. 
In  18S2  hardly  a  constituency  would  support  a  member 
of  the  Opposition.  In  1834  hardly  a  constituency  would 
return  a  member  of  the  Government.  In  March  1834 
Sir  John  Campbell  had  been  made  Attorney-General. 
He  had  lost  his  seat  in  consequence.  *  The  ministers,' 
said  a  close  observer,  'will  be  forced  to  put  peers  in  the 
vacant  places,  because  nobody  can  get  re-elected.'  * 

In  three  of  the  four  situations  which  had  become 
vacant  these  shrewd  anticipations  were  fulfilled.     Lord 
Conyngham  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  at  the 
Post  Office;  Lord  Auckland  replaced  Graham  at  the  Recon^ 
Admiralty ;  Lord  Carlisle,  who  had  held  a  seat  in  the  'f  the*°" 
Cabinet  without  office,  became  Privy  Seal ;  Spring  Eice,  Mmietiy. 
who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  some  years, 
and  had  gradually  acquired  distinction  as  a  debater, 
was  selected  to  succeed  Stanley  at  the  Colonial  Office. 
Abercromby  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint ;  Poulett 
Thomson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  Francis 
Baring,  who  had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  since 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xziii.  1400.   Mrs.  thorp  thought  the  measure  a  breach 

Grole  says  that  Ward's  speech  as  of  fiiith  with  the  Bank  of  England, 

reported  at  foil  length  was  not  deli-  but  was  beaten  b}r  141  votes  to  35. 

Tered.  Penonal  IaJ€  of  Orcte,  n.  90.  Hansard,  vol.  xziii.  604    He  en- 

^  ^  As  to  not  goinff  on  after  aU  that  deavonred  to  reverse  the  decision  on 

hsA  paseed,  it  is  absolutely  ridicu-  the  26th  of  May, '  imploring  every- 

loiifl.     Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  872.  body  to    come   and   support  him ' 

'  Siochnar.  vol.  i.  p.  324.  {QrevUk,  vol.  iii.  p.  87) ;  but  he  was 

*  He  had  been  beaten,  early  in  again  beaten  b^  137  votes  to  76. 

the  session,  on  a  proposal  relating  Hansard,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1320.     Of.  £7- 

to  the  powers  to  be  granted  to  the  don,  vol.  iii.  222. 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Al-         ^  Greville,  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 
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1832,  succeeded  Spring  Eice  as  Secretary  to  the  Board ; 
Edward  Ellice,  who  had  been  Secretary  at  War  since 
Hobhouse's  promotion  to  the  Irish  office,  was  at  the 
same  time  admitted  to  the  Cabinet.^ 

A  few  persons  (with  whom  the  wish  was,  probably, 
father  to  the  thought)  imagined  that  the  Ministry  would 
derive  fresh  vitality  from  these  alterations.  Divided 
counsels,  they  argued,  had  previously  been  a  source  of 
weakness :  unanimity  would  produce  consistency  and 
strength.  Less  interested  observers  saw  nothing  but 
disadvantage  in  a  change  which  removed  the  only  elo- 
quent debater  from  the  Treasury  Bench.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  Stanley's  resignation  improved  the  position  of 
the  Ministry :  no  more  objections  were  offered  in  the 
Cabinet  to  the  issue  of  a  commission  on  the  Irish 
Church;  and  Stanley,  who  exerted  himself  to  prove 
that  it  involved  '  a  principle  destructive  of  the  very  ex- 
istence of  an  Established  Church,'  *  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  that  the  ablest  members  on  the  Opposition 
benches  repudiated  his  views,  and  that  Peel  was  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  propriety  of  redistributing  Church 
property.*  Ward's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  very  large 
majority,*  and  the  House  adopted  the  compromise  which 
the  issue  of  the  commission  afforded.  Like  many  com- 
promises, however,  the  commission  satisfied  no  one. 
O'Connell,  on  the  one  hand,  described  it  as  a  wet  blan- 
ket.* The  Eoyal  family,  on  the  other  hand,  shared  the 
opinions  of  Stanley.     The  King,  forgetting  his  duties  as 


*  Abercrombj  was  member  for 
Edinburgh.  Jeflfrey,  who  had  been 
hifl  colleague  in  the  representa- 
tion since  1832,  was  raised  to  the 
Scotch  Bench  about  the  time  of 
AbercTomWs  appointment  to  the 
Mint;  and  Caxnpbell,  who  had 
been  rejected  for  IJudleY,  as  one  of 
'  the  base  and  bloody  Whics  *  (C%a»i- 
ceUorSj  vol.  viii.  p.  427),  and  who  had 
been  in  search  of  a  seat  for  months, 


was  returned  for  the  Scotch  capital 
with  Abercromby.  Spring  Rice  hsd 
a  severe  contest  with  Sugden  for 
Cambridge. 

'  Hitruardf  toI.  xxiv.  85. 

'^  Ibid.,  n.  69.  It  was  this  speech 
which  made  Ellice  observe  that  Peel 
should  have  been  Stanley's  successor. 
Spencer,  p.  491. 

*Bv896tol20.    i&«?.,p.8a 

*  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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a  constitutional  sovereign,  thought  proper  to  assure  a  chap. 
deputation  of  the  Irish  Bishops  of  his  resolution  to  ^™'  - 
defend  the  Church.^  In  signing  the  commission  he  ^^^• 
declared  that  his  signature  pledged  him  to  nothing.^ 
The  King's  next  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
formally  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  never 
could,  and  never  would,  consent  to  any  alienation  of 
Church  property.*  Nine  years  before  a  similar  declara- 
tion, made  by  the  Duke  of  York,  had  thrown  the  kingdom 
into  excitement.  Fortunately,  in  1834  no  such  conse- 
quence was  likely  to  ensue  from  any  words  which  might 
fall  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  1825  the  Duke 
of  York  had  been  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  In 
1834  a  little  girl,  still  in  her  teens,  stood  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  deprived  the 
opinion  of  his  Royal  Highness  of  any  significance. 

Impotent  and  improper,  however,  as  were  the  speeches 
of  King  and  Duke,  they  had  the  natural  effect  of  in- 
creasing O'Connell's  dislike  to  the  commission  and  to 
the  Tithe  Bill  in  which  the  commission  had  originated. 
Two  years  before  O'Connell's  attitude  of  resistance 
would  have  led  to  a  sharp  debate  between  him  and 
Stanley.  Littleton  had  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  Littleton 
he  could  face  O'Connell  in  the  House,  but  he  had  the  to  mimaee 
assurance  to  imagine  that  he  could  manage  him  outside  ^'^°'*«"- 
of  it.*  The  Coercion  Bill  of  the  previous  year  expired 
with  the  close  of  the  session.  O'Connell  especially 
objected  to  the  clauses  in  it  which  enabled  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  prohibit  public  meetings.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  in  renewing  the  bill  to  drop  these  clauses, 
on  the  understanding  that  O'Connell  should  allow  the 
Tithe  Bill  to  pass?     It  was  true  that  Lord  Wellesley 

^  The  Kmg*8  speecli  is  reported  in  '  Siaruardj  yol.  xxiy.  p.  307. 

<<infi.i2<^.,1834,  Hist.|  p.  48.  Of.lfayi^  *  '  Leave  me  to  mana^  Dan/  was, 

^f^rdf  Tol.  xxiv.  p.  24 ;   and  GrmUe,  according  to  GreTille,  his  declaration 

vol.  iii.  p.  92.  on  taking  office.     OreviUe,  voL  iii. 

'  StockmaTf  vol.  i.  p.  326.  p.  103. 
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them,  and  that  he  had  based  his  opinion  on  the  'unani- 
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mous  and  powerful'  recommendation  of  his  subordi- 
nates.^ Wellesley,  Littleton  thought,  could  easily  be 
moved  by  a  little  pressure.  A  little  management  and 
a  little  tact  seemed  all  that  was  necessary ;  and  the  man 
who  set  about  effecting  this  notable  scheme  had  less  tact 
and  less  power  of  managing  men  than  any  member  of 
the  Government. 

Wellesley  had  told  Littleton  to  consult  Brougham  in 
all  cases  of  difficulty.  Brougham  readily  consented  to 
the  policy  of  abandoning  the  meetings  clauses  and 
agreed  that  both  Littleton  and  he  should  write  to  the 

He  is  110-    Viceroy  and  urge  him  to  consent  to  their  abandonment. 

Broughwn.  The  day  after  the  letters  were  despatched,  and  three 
days  before  it  was  possible  to  receive  answers  to  them, 
the  Cabinet  formally  decided  to  adhere  to  the  clauses ; 
and  Brougham  had  not  the  common  honesty  to  say  a 
word  about  the  letter  which  he  had  sent  the  day  before 
to  Wellesley.*  Three  days  afterwards  Grey  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  a  letter  from  the  Viceroy  pledging 
himself  to  govern  L*eland  without  the  clauses,  which  in 
every  previous  letter  he  had  declared  to  be  indispensable. 
The  same  post  which  brought  Wellesley's  letter  to  Grey 
produced  a  letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary. It  so  happened  that  an  election  for  Wexford 
was  about  to  take  place,  and  that  O'Connell  was  con- 
templating a  fresh  agitation  in  consequence.  Littleton, 
armed  with  Wellesley's  letter,  called  on  Althorp,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  see  O'Connell  and  persuade  him  to 
abandon  his  agitation  by  assuring  him  that  the  Coercion 
Bill  would  not  be  renewed  in  its  full  rigour.     Althorp 

^  Ann,  It^g,,  1834,  Ohron.,  p.  ii29.  ton*8  memoir,  pp.  9, 10.    Brougham, 
'  The  letter  to  Lord  Welleslej  was  in  his  memoir  (vol.  iii.  p.  382),  sup- 
dated  June  19 :  the  Oabinet  sat  on  presses  his  own  share  in  the  discre- 
June  20.    Lord  Welledley*s  reply  was  ditable  intrigue, 
received  June  23.  See  Lord  Hather^ 
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assented  to  the  suggestion,  though  he  impressed  caution    chap. 
on  Littleton.     Caution  was  a  virtue  which  Nature  had  '- 
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not  bestowed  on  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.     He 
Bent  at  once  for  O'Connell.  He  told  him  of  the  Viceroy's  i^ttieton's 
offer ;  he  told  him  of  his  own  views ;  he  assured  him  with 
that  the  Coercion  Act  would  not  be  brought  in.     He  ^'^'^®^- 
called  him  back  to  add  that  it  would  not,  at  any  rate, 
be  brought  in  by  himself;  and  he  never  attended  to 
Althorp's  orders,  except  to  impress  on  O'Connell  that 
the  communication  was  confidential.^ 

O'Connell,  misled  by  the  assurances  of  Littleton, 
ui^ed  his  friends  to  support  the  Whig  candidate  for 
Wexford.  For  forty-eight  hours  Littleton  satisfied  him- 
self by  the  reflection  that  his  management  had  won 
the  Whig  candidate  a  few  votes.  His  equanimity  was 
soon  disturbed.  Wellesley's  ofier  had  been  admittedly 
made  in  deference  to  suggestions  from  England ;  and 
Orey,  annoyed  that  such  suggestions  should  have  been 
made  without  his  knowledge,  asked  Wellesley  to  re- 
consider the  matter  on  Irish  grounds.  Li  answer  to 
the  appeal  Wellesley  adhered  to  his  offer,  but  continued 
to  base  it  on  the  supposed  necessities  of  the  Government 
in  England.  The  Cabinet  again  met  on  the  29th  of 
June  to  consider  the  question,*  and  a  majority  of  its 
members  agreed  to  go  on  with  the  bill  in  its  integrity, 
littleton  thought  it  his  duty  to  break  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence  to  O'ConneU.  O'Connell  told  him 
that  he  had  only  one  course  to  take — to  resign.^  But 
Littleton  did  not  resign.  He  clung  to  the  hope  that 
Althorp  would  refuse  to  introduce  the  bill,  and  that 
Althorp's  resignation  would  avert  the  necessity  of  his 
own.  He  recollected  that,  at  the  worst,  his  conversation 
with  O'Connell  had  been  secret,  and  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, believe  that  his  own  indiscreet  communication  would 

*  HamardfYol.  xziv.  p.  1105.  '  Lord  Hatberton's  memoir,  p.  14. 

^  jSansardy  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1111. 
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CHAP.  ^6  made  public.  On  both  points  the  event  proved  hun 
jcm^  wrong.  Althorp,  finding  that  his  own  retirement  would 
1834.  lead  to  the  immediate  resignation  of  Grey,  and  ignorant 
of  the  indiscretion  which  Littleton  had  committed,  gave 
a  reluctant  assent  to  the  measure.^  Grey  introduced  his 
bill ;  and  O'Connell,  thinking  he  had  been  tricked,  de- 
clined to  allow  Littleton  the  advantage  of  secrecy,  and 
revealed  the  particulars  of  his  communication  to  the 
House.'  It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  judge  the 
great  Lish  agitator  by  a  standard  which  was  not  applied 
to  other  persons.  Politicians  of  1834  had  no  patience 
with  O'Connell's  breach  of  confidence.  They  forgot  to 
observe  that  even  a  breach  of  confidence  may  be  justified 
by  misconduct  which  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible 
to  reveal. 
LitUeton  Littleton,  shocked  at  the  scrape  into  which  he  had 

fallen,  resigned  his  office.  His  resignation  on  the  1st  of 
July  would  have  saved  his  character  for  consistency.  His 
resignation  on  the  4th  of  July  only  increased  the  con- 
fusion. Althorp,  Brougham,  and  Grey  ®  begged  him  to 
go  on ;  and  Littleton  consented  to  do  so.  But  this  consent 
only  postponed  the  crisis  for  a  few  hours.  On  the  7th  of 
July  Althorp  laid  some  Irish  papers  before  the  House 
and  moved  that  they  should  be  printed.  O'ConneU  pro- 
posed to  refer  them  to  a  select  committee.  Althorp 
secured  in  the  division  an  easy  victory  over  O'Connell ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  had  no  sound  argument  to  rely  upon. 
He  could  not  support  a  proposal  to  which  he  was  person- 
ally opposed  without  ruin  to  his  character,  and  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  speech  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make. 
That  very  evening  he  communicated  to  Grey  his  deter- 
mination to  resign  his  office.  Grey  thought  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  Government  without  Althorp's  assistance ; 
and  in  laying  his  colleague's  resignation  before  the  TTing 

*  ^)encerf  p.  409.  «  Spencer,  pp.  503-4.  Lord  Hkth- 

Hansard,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1103.  erton's  memoir,  pp.  6S,  66, 
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accompanied  it  with  his  own.     On  the  8th  of  July,  he     chap. 

YTTT 

postponed   the   Coercion  Bill  for   twenty-four  hours,  -  ^^  - 
and  on  the  9th  he  explained,  in  an  affecting  speech,  the     •^®^- 
causes  of  his  retirement.^ 

The  retirement  of  Lord  Grey  in  1834  proved  the  con-  The  r©- 
clusion  of  a  political  career  which  had  extended  over  Lorforey. 
more  than  forty  years.  For  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
period  Grey  had  been  in  opposition  to  the  Ministry. 
He  had  thus  less  opportunity  of  conferring  benefit  upon 
his  country  than  almost  any  of  his  predecessors.  Yet 
perhaps  Britain  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  other 
minister.  Chatham's  Ministry  had  been  more  glorious, 
Pitt's  more  enduring.  Yet  neither  of  them  accom- 
plished one  tithe  of  the  good  which  was  reserved  for 
Grey.  The  reform  of  a  Parliament  was  not  the  most 
remarkable  fact  in  Grey's  career.  The  distinction  for 
which  he  deserves  to  be  recollected  is,  that  he  had 
foreseen  at  thirty  the  necessity  of  the  measure  which  he 
carried  at  seventy.  This  circumstance  gives  a' unity  and 
consistency  to  his  life  which  none  other  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries  can  claim.  Peel  was  pos- 
sibly as  wise  as  Grey ;  but  Grey,  unlike  Peel,  was  as 
prescient  as  he  was  wise. 

Eeform  was  the  main  object  of  Grey's  Administration.  Hw  Ad- 
Grey  himself  should  be  judged  by  the  Reform  Bill  alone.  Son!* 
It  is  true  that  his  Ministry  carried  other  measures  which 
deserve  remembrance  by  humanity.  The  Calnnet  to 
which  Belgium  owes  its  independence,  to  which  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  slaves  owed  their  freedom,  to 
which  the  working  classes  owe  the  first  Factory  Act,  to 
which  England  owes  the  Poor  Law,  has  other  claims 
than  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Conmions  on  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity.  These  things,  however,  were  the 
work  of  the  Ministry :  they  were  not  the  special  work 
of  Grey.     It  was  his  good  fortune  to  have  Palmerston 

'  Hansard^  voL  xxiv.  pp.  1201;  1305. 
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CHAP,  at  the  Foreign  OflSce,  just  as  it  waa  his  evil  fortune  to 
' — f^  have  Stanley  at  the  Irish  Office ;  and  Grey  was  no  more 
*  responsible  for  the  liberal  policy  of  the  one  statesman 
than  for  the  coercive  measures  of  the  other.  Grey,  in 
fact,  seemed  to  have  been  raised  up  to  carry  Beform. 
The  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  made  his  own  tenure  of 
power  an  anachronism.  He  had  grown  up  to  old  age 
amidst  the  abuses  of  the  old  system.  He  could  not 
adapt  himself  completely  to  the  new  system  which  he 
had  substituted  for  it.  His  enemies  enumerated  aU  the 
good  places  which  he  had  given  to  his  numerous  rela- 
tions, and  asked  whether  Parliament  had  been  reformed 
to  provide  pluralities  for  a  brother,  an  embassy  for  a 
brother-in-law,  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  for  one  son-in- 
law,  a  Lordship  of  the  Treasury  for  another,  or  an  under- 
secretaryship  for  a  son.  They  forgot  that  old  men  are 
unable  to  divest  themselves  of  the  ideas  which  have 
surrounded  a  long  life :  they  forgot  that  it  is  easier  to 
rebuild  a  house  than  alter  the  habits  of  a  lifetime. 

Posterity,  however,  should  have  forgotten  the  slight 
abuses  to  which  Grey  could  stoop,  and  should  have 
recollected  the  great  Beform  which  it  owes  to  his  con- 
sistency. Grey  has  done  for  legislation  what  Watt  did 
for  trade.  The  inventor  of  steam  supplied  the  force 
which  made  other  inventions  practicable.  The  minister 
of  Beform  supplied  the  force  which  made  other  reforms 
possible.  Yet  men  render  only  a  tardy  tribute  to  their 
greatest  benefactors.  No  fitting  memorial  has  ever 
been  erected  in  London  to  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
engine.  No  fitting  statue  has  been  erected  in  Westmin- 
ster to  the  memory  of  Grey.  Statues  of  four  of  his 
contemporaries  guard  the  vestibule  of  the  L^islature. 
Statues  of  two  of  his  subordinates  have  been  placed 
in  Parliament  Square.  Yet  the  nation,  which  has 
thus  perpetuated  the  fame  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of  Canning 
and  Grattan,  of  Palmerston  and  Stanley,  has  erected 
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no  adequate  monument  to  Grey.    The  visitor  to  West-    chap. 

xm 
minster  who  desires  to  find  some  worthy  record  of  ^- — r-^ 

1 QQA 

his  great   achievements  must  repair  to  the  chamber  ' 

where  the  representatives  of  a  free  people  deUberate 
on  the  affairs  of  a  world,  in  the  interests,  not  of  an  oU- 
garchy,  but  of  a  nation,  and  there  say  of  him,  as  was 
said  of  Wren, '  Si  monumentum  quaeris  circumspice/ 

Grey's  great  merits,  hardly  recognised  by  posterity, 
did  not  much  affect  his  contemporaries.  The  possible 
reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  formed  a  much  more  en- 
grossing topic  of  conversation  than  the  achievements  of 
the  late  minister.  From  the  King  in  his  palace  to  the 
gossip  in  his  club  all  men  were  discussing  the  necessities 
of  the  situation.  The  King  was  weary  of  Liberal  mea- 
sures. He  accepted  Grey's  resignation,  and  placed  him- 
self in  communication  with  Melbourne.  But  he  desired  J^d- 
Melbourne  to  communicate  with  Wellington,  Peel,  and  sent  for. 
Stanley,  and  to  endeavour  at  this  crisis  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  afford  their  aid  and  co-operation  towards  the 
formation  of  an  Administration  upon  an  enlarged  basis. 
Melbourne,  distrustmg  coaUtions  in  general,  and  thinking 
the  union  with  Peel  impracticable,  declined  the  offer ; 
and  the  King,  annoyed  at  his  refusal,  ordered  him  to 
communicate  the  memorandum  in  which  the  offer  had 
been  suggested  to  the  Opposition  leaders.  Its  communi- 
cation was  duly  acknowledged ;  and  the  King,  forced  to 
abandon  his  projects  of  coaUtion,  and  unprepared  to 
place  his  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, was  compelled  to  entrust  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry  to  Melbourne.^ 

In  forming  his  new  Ministry  Melbourne  experienced 
only  one  difficulty :  Grey  had  resigned  because  Althorp 
had  retired ;  and  the  Liberals  were  unanimous  in  desir- 
ing Althorp's  continuance  in  office.     Two  hundred  and 

'  Afelbcume,   vol.  ii.    pp.    3-12.      and  8ugaesium$,  p.  128.    Pedl*8  me- 
^ocXnnor,  yol.  i.  p.  324.  EecoUectuma      moir,  toJ.  ii.  p.  1. 
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CHAP,     six  of  them  addressed  a  letter  to  him  expressing  their 
^^^'     regret  at  his  retirement  and  promising  their  support 


1834.     in  the  event  of  his  remaining  in  office.     The  address 
Withdraws  ^^  signed  by  poUticians  of  every  shade  of  opinion — by 
his  pesig-    O'Connell,  the  Liberator ;  by  Hume,  the  economist ;  by 
Grote,  the  philosophic  Radical ;  by  Cutlar  Fei^usson,  the 
friend  of  Poland.^     Such  a  demonstration  had  perhaps 
never  previously  been  presented  to  any  public  man. 
Touched  by  it,  Althorp  reluctantly  withdrew  the  re- 
signation which    he   had    already   tendered   and   con- 
sented to  remain  in  office.     He  had  one  advantage  in 
altering  his  decision  which  none  of  his  colleagues  could 
have  claimed.     They,  without  exception,  enjoyed  the 
excitement  and  importance  of  office.     He  detested  the 
duties  and   the   cares  which  were  connected  with  it. 
Some  of  them  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  friends  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  their  power.     He,  on  the  contrary, 
sacrificed  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  friends  and  his  party. 
He  remained  in  office;  and  he  had  the  generosity  to 
stipulate  that  Littleton's  resignation  should  be  cancelled 
as  well  as  his  own.      The  unfortunate  official  whose 
deplorable  want  of  judgment  had  broken  up  the  Ministry 
was  thus  saved  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  mis- 
conduct, and  was  permitted  to  remain  for  a  few  additionl 
months  Chief  Secretary  of  teland. 
The  Moi-  The  task  of  forming  the  new  Ministry,  or  of  recon- 

A^nis-  structing  the  old  one,  otherwise  proved  an  easy  one. 
tratiofn.  Melbourne  himself  succeeded  Grey  at  the  Treasury; 
Ihincannon,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Eefonn 
Committee  of  1830,  who  since  that  time  had  adminis- 
tered the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  who  was  brother-in-law 
to  the  new  Prime  Minister,^  was  transferred  to  the  Home 
Office ;  and  Hobhouse  rejoined  the  Ministry  in  succession 
to  Duncannon.     The  change  which  was  thus  effected 

"  Sjmuar^  p.  576.    Cf.  Hansardj  vol.  xxv,  p.  01. 
^  MaiiBard,  vol.  xxv.  p.  68, 
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was  lees  a  change  of  men  than  of  measures.  On  the  17th    chap. 
of  July,  three  days  after  the  new  Ministry  was  formed, 


183  i 

Melbourne  told  the  Lords  that  the  Government  did  not 
intend  to  proceed  with  the  Coercion  Bill,  but  to  intro- 
duce another  measure  without  the  clauses  which  had 
given  so  much  offence  to  O'Connell.^  On  the  following 
evening  Althorp,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  explained 
the  nature  of  the  measure  which  it  was  thus  intended 
to  introduce.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was  proposed, 
should  have  power  to  proclaim  disturbed  districts.  Li 
proclaimed  districts,  meetings  held  without  authority 
were  to  be  deemed  illegal  meetings ;  persons  out  of 
doors  between  sunset  and  sunrise  were  to  be  guilty  of 
an  offence ;  persons  having  arms  in  their  possession  were 
to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  Li  addition  to  these 
clauses,  which  referred  only  to  proclaimed  districts,  two 
general  provisions  were  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
juries,  and  for  preventing  the  collection  of  tumultuous 
assemblies  by  signal.  The  court-martial  clauses,  which  The  new 
had  excited  so  much  just  indignation  in  1833,  and  the  Biu"**"' 
meetings  clauses,  which  had  broken  up  the  Government 
in  1834,  were  omitted  from  the  measure.^ 

A  bUl  of  this  character  was  offensive  to  every  friend  of 
freedom.  But  it  seemed  inoffensive  enough  when  it  was 
contrasted  with  the  measure  it  had  replaced.  Althorp's 
frank  confession,  moreover,  that  the  bill  went  '  far  be- 
yond what  the  Constitution  of  the  country  ought  to 
allow,'  disaimed  the  opposition  of  the  Radicals.  His  pro- 
posal that  the  law  should  only  remain  in  force  till  the 
Ist  of  August,  1835,  stUl  further  conciUated  them.  The 
OBly  formidable  criticisms  came  from  the  Tory  benches. 
The  Tories  were  furious  at  the  omission  of  the  severer 
clauses ;  and  an  Irish  peer  declared  that  '  such  a  degree 
of  inconsistency,  of  poKtical  tergiversation,  of  total  un- 
blushing abandonment  of  principle,  never  was  exhibited 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxv.  p.  32.  '  Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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CHAP. 
XIII. 

18  J4. 


by  any  set  of  public  men  in  either  House  of  Parliament.'  * 
Peel  himself  expressed  *  his  '  deep  regret  at  the  course 
which  the  ministers  had  thought  proper  to  pursue/  but 
he  at  the  same  time  intimated  his  intention  of  support- 
ing them.  In  consequence  of  Peel's  declaration  the  bill 
made  rapid  progress.  Read  a  first  time  on  the  18th  of 
July,^  it  passed  its  second  reading  on  the  2l8t,*  its  third 
reading  on  the  26th  of  July.^  Three  days  afterwards 
Wellington  endeavoured,  in  the  Lords,  to  restore  the 
omitted  clauses :  his  amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division,  and  the  bill  became  law.^ 

The  passage  of  the  modified  Coercion  Bill  relieved 
the  Ministry  of  one  diflSculty.  But  the  modifications 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  measure  had  been 
made  with  the  view  of  pacifying  O'Connell,  and  of  se- 
curing his  acceptance  of  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  O'Connell 
disliked  the  Tithe  Bill  as  much  as  ever.  The  original  bill, 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  House  in  February,  had 
been  sUghtly  altered  in  June ;  and  additional  inducements 
had  been  given  to  the  landowner  to  convert  the  tithe 
into  a  rent-charge  on  his  estate ;  ^   but  these  alterations 


*  Lord  Wicklow.  Hansard,  vol. 
xzy.  p.  32. 

» and.,  p.  leo. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  192. 

*  By  146  votes  to  26.  Ibid.,  p.  323. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  677. 

*  Rid.,  pp.  088-697. 

^  The  onginal  plan  has  already 
been  explained,  v%de  supra.  Under 
the  amended  plan  the  landowner  who 
consented  to  convert  the  tithe  into  a 
voluntary  rent-charge  was  entitled  to 
a  premium.  The  rent-charge  was  to 
be  a  sum  equal  to  the  interest  at  3^ 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  land  tax 
multiplied  by  fou^-fifkh8  of  the  num- 
ber or  jears'  purchase  which  the  land 
was  worth.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Littleton  himself  understood  this 
c<  implicated  scheme.  The  loss  to  the 
Church  was  to  be  made  good  by  the 
aiiplication  of  the  Perpetuity  Pur- 
chase Fund.    Stanley  cut  the  propo- 


sition to  pieces  in  a  speech  which  was 
long  recollected  as  the  'thimUerig- 
giog  speech.'  'He  had  never  witnessed 
anything  like  the  principle  on  which 
GK)vemment  were  proceeding,  except 
among  a  class  of  persons  who  were 
not  generally  received  into  society, 
and  the  instruments  of  whose  calling 
were  a  small  deal  table  and  four  or  five 
thimbles.  The  skill  of  these  persons 
was  shown  by  dexterous  shiffcing  of  a 
pea — placing  it  first  under  one  thim- 
ole,  then  under  another,  and  calling 
on  the  bystanders  to  bet  under  which 
thimble  it  was.  His  Bight  Honour- 
able friend  had  got  the  pocket  of  the 
Church,  the  podket  of  uie  State,  the 
pocket  of  the  landlord,  the  pocket  of 
the  tenant,  the  Perpetuity  Fund,  and 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  under  his 
various  thimbles  .  .  .  and,  as  all  the 
thimbles  were  taken  up  it  would  be 
foimd  that  the  property  had  "altogether 
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did  not  improve  the  position  of  the  measure.   » The  Tories    chap. 
disliked  it  because  it  openly  deprived  the  Chtirch  of  one  .  xin. 
fifth  of  the  tithe ;  the  Irish  disliked  it  because  it  left  the     1834. 
Church  four-fifths  of  its  revenues.     The  Tories  gave  it  a  The  Tithe 
gradging  support  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  in- 
troduction of  a  larger  measure.     The  Bepealers  met.  it 
with  a  vigorous  resistance. 

These  tactics  became  clear  enough  on  the  29th 
of  July,  when  the  House  was  at  last  asked  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill.  O'Connell,  repeat- 
ing his  previous  criticisms,  asked  for  delay.  The  mea- 
sure, so  he  argued,  would  give  no  satisfaction  to  the 
Irish.  It  could  not  come  into  complete  operation  for 
more  than  five  years.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no 
immediate  hurry  about  it ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  House  should  not  wait  till  the  Church  Commission 
had  reported,  and  then  deal  with  .the  whole  question  of 
the  Irish  Church.^  His  proposal  was  resisted  by  the 
united  strength  of  Tories  and  Liberals,  and  the  House 
decided  by  154  votes  to  14  to  go  into  committee.* 
O'Connell  had  sustained  one  of  the  most  severe  defeats 
which  he  had  yet  encountered ;  but  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  the  greatest  victory  which  he  ever  gained  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  following  night,  when  the 
House  was  in  committee,  he  startled  it  with  a  new  pro-  ^^^!^''' 
posal.  Littleton  had  always  pleaded  for  five  years'  amend- 
delay  before  the  bill  came  into  complete  operation,  in 
order  that  the  Government  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  collecting  the  arrears  due  to  it  for  the  advances 
which  it  had  made  to  the  tithe-owners.  The  Govern- 
ment, O'Connell  urged,  might  fairly  run  the  risk  of 
losmg  these  arrears  for  the  sake  of  pacifying  Ireland. 
In  that  case  the  tithe  could  be  converted  immediately 
into  a  rent-charge,  and  two-fifths  of  it  be  at  once  aban- 

dWappeaied,  and  the  dupes  would  be      '  Hansard^  vol.  xxv.  p.  713. 
laughed  at'  Ham.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1147.      '  llnd.,  p.  747. 
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CHAP,  doned.  ^  That  would  sdve  an  immediate  bonus  of  40 
._  ,  L.  per  cent,  to  all,  and  everybody  would  understand  it.'  ^ 
18:^.  ^  portion  of  the  loss  to  the  Church  could  be  made  good 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  which,  in  its  turn,  could 
be  repaid  out  of  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Pund.^  The 
proposal  was  undoubtedly  wiser  and  simpler  than  the 
complicated  scheme  which  Littleton  had  devised.  It 
commended  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  almost  every 
Liberal  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Government, 
indeed,  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose  so  radical  an 
alteration  of  the  principle  of  their  measure.  Notwith- 
standing their  opposition  O'Connell's  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.*  The  measure  passed 
rapidly  through  its  remaining  stages,  and  was  read  a 
third  time  on  the  5th  of  August.* 
The  biUin  The  bill,  howevcr,  had  still  an  ordeal  to  go  through. 
the  Lords,  rpj^^^  Lords  had  still  time  to  save  two-fifths  of  the  pro- 
perty of  a  dying  Church.  Moderate  men  thought  that 
the  peers  would  have  acted  wisely  in  restoring  the 
measure  to  its  original  shape,  and  in  throwing  on  the 
Commons  the  unpopularity  of  rejecting  it.  Com- 
promises did  not  find  much  favour  with  the  hotheaded 
noblemen  who  composed  the  House  of  Lords  in  1834. 
By  a  very  large  majority — 189  votes  to  122 — ^they  de- 
cided on  rejecting  the  bill  altogether.^  Their  decision 
was  productive  of  consequences  which  the  most  clear- 
sighted among  them  failed  to  perceive  at  the  time. 
The  bill,  if  it  had  become  law,  might  possibly  have 
preserved  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Its  rejection  made 
the  disendowment  of  the  Church  a  mere  question  of 
time. 

The  Lords  threw  out  the  Tithe  Bill  on  Monday,  the 

^  Mamardf  toI.  zxy.  p.  767.  of  Irish  Infihoprics. 

'  Seventeen-and-a-half  per    cent.  '  Ihid,f  vol.  zxv.  p.  771. 

Of.     Hansard,    vol.  xxvii.    p.    23,  *  Ibid,,  p.  993. 

and  Bill  No.  545,  session  1834.    The  ^  Ibid.,  p.  1204.  Omrti  and  Cabi- 

Perpetuity  Purchase  fund  was  the  nets  of  WiUiam  IV.  and  Victuna, 

fund  available  from  the  reduction  vol.  ii.  pp.  118-119. 
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Uth  of  August ;  on  the  following  Friday  Parliament  chap. 
was  prorogued.  The  session  had  been  long ;  peers  and  .  J™^-  . 
commoners  were  equally  anxious  to  escape  from  the  1^^- 
heat  and  bustle  of  London ;  but  they  had  not  the  satis- 
faction of  reflecting  that  they  had  accomplished  any- 
thing of  importance.  The  new  Poor  Law  was  their 
only  considerable  achievement,  and,  in  passing  the  Poor 
Law,  Parliament  had  merely  ratified  the  conclusions  of 
an  able  conmiission.  In  every  other  respect  the  session 
had  been  a  failure,  and  the  Ministry  was  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  the  failure.  The  Government,  in  fact, 
had  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  anyone.  They  had 
alarmed  the  Tories  without  conciliating  their  own  sup- 
porters ;  divisions  had  sprung  up  among  their  followers ; 
dissensions  had  dispersed  the  Cabinet.  Grey's  Adminis- 
tration had  been  wrecked  on  L:ish  questions,  and  Lreland 
was  still  unpacified.  '  The  Lish  people,'  wrote  O'Connell 
to  Duncannon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  recess, 
'all^e,  and  they  allege  truly,  that  since  Earl  Grey 
came  into  office,  even  to  the  present  moment,  nothing 
has  been  done  for  Lreland.'  *  I  write  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,'  he  added  in  another  letter.  It  is  true 
that  you  have  deceived  me — bitterly  and  cruelly  de- 
ceived Ireland.  But  we  should  have  known  you  better. 
You  belong  to  the  Whigs ;  and,  after  four  years  of  the  ooonneU's 
most  emaciating  experience,  we  ought  indeed  to  have  ^^^^^ 
known  that  Ireland  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
Whigs  but  insolent  contempt  and  malignant  but  trea- 
cherous hostility.'^ 

O'Connell's  indignation  was  not  altogether  just. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  session  he  had  been  treated 
with  exceptional  deference  by  the  Government.  Irish 
members  declared  that  his  influence  was  paramount  in 
Downing  Street.^    The  Tithe  BiU  had  been  altered  to 

'  Arm,  Reg.f  1834,  Hist.,  p.  333.        curry,  on  June  3,  said :  *  If  you  want 
*  Lambert,  writing  to  Lord  Clou-      to  carry  any  point  with  the  Govern- 
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CHAP,  secure  his  support.  His  amendment  to  it  had  been 
-  ^™'  ^  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons :  its  loss  had  been 
1834.  ^ue  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Tory  peers ;  and,  in  strict 
justice,  O'Oonnell  should  have  vented  his  displeasure  on 
Cumberland  and  Wellington,  and  not  upon  Duncannon. 
Great  agitators  cannot,  however,  always  afford  to  be  just, 
and  O'Connell  chose  to  hold  the  IkCnistry  responsible 
for  all  its  failures.  His  conduct  was  partly  justified 
by  the  evident  mortification  of  some  of  the  ministers. 
Melbourne  and  Althorp,  indeed,  cared  but  little  for  the 
rejection  of  their  measures.  From  their  point  of  view 
it  was  of  no  importance  whether  the  tithe  question  was 
settled  in  1835  or  1834.  But  there  was  another  member 
of  the  Cabinet  whose  restless  disposition  was  less  easily 
satisfied.  Brougham  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  discredit 
hamWn-  ^^  which  the  Government  had  fallen.  He  was  gradu- 
noyance.  ^Uy  becoming  conscious  of  the  mistake  which  he  had 
made  in  accepting  the  Chancellorship.  He  yearned  for 
power  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  and  he  found  that 
he  had  no  power  in  the  listless  assembly  which  only 
laughed  at  his  most  splendid  declamations. 

Another  reason,  moreover,  increased  Brougham's 
mortification.  For  two  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
Whig  Ministry  he  had  been  the  subject  of  almost  daily 
eulogy.  Every  newspaper  had  borne  testimony  to  his 
abilities  and  his  services.  The  Whig  journals  had 
ascribed  all  the  successes  of  the  Government  to  his 
energy :  the  Tory  papers  had  excepted  him  from  their 
denunciations  of  the  Cabinet.^  But,  after  three  years  of 
oflice,  the  chorus  of  praise  was  suddenly  arrested.  At 
the  commencement  of  1833  some  newspaper  actually 
suggested  that  the  great  Whig  Chancellor  was  medita- 
ting an  alliance  with  the  Tories.     The  god  of  1832  was 

ment,  apply  to  Mr.  O'Oonnell  for  his  c^Uors,  vol.  viii.  p.   413,   mentiona 

interest :  it  will  not  fail.'   doncurty,  this,  which  will  m  evident  to  any- 

p.  461.  one  who  turns  oyer  the  newspaper 

>  Campbell,  in  Lioei  of  the  Chan-  files  for  the  period. 
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thenceforward  regarded  as  of  no  higher  importance  chap. 
than  a  Bipon  or  a  Bichmond.  But  he  still  retained  the  .  xm. 
support  of  the  *  Times.'  In  1834  an  act  of  treachery  on  1®^- 
the  part  of  one  of  his  own  officers  brought  upon  him 
the  thunders  of  the  leading  journal.  The  '  Times '  was 
violently  opposed  to  the  new  Poor  Law.  Its  criticisms 
on  the  bill  damaged  the  position  of  the  Government ; 
and  Althorp,  alarmed  at  the  ability  and  violence  of  its 
articles,  wrote  a  private  note  to  Brougham,  asking  the 
Chancellor  to  see  him  upon  them.  Brougham  tore 
up  the  letter  and  threw  the  fragments  on  the  floor. 
Some  subordinate  picked  them  up,  pasted  them  together, 
and  sent  them  to  Barnes,  the  editor  of  the  ^  Times.'  ^ 
Kther  from  this  cause  or  for  some  other  reason  the 
'  Times '  at  once  commenced  a  series  of  attacks  upon 
Brougham.  It  denied  his  honesty;  it  denounced  his 
intrigues ;  it  ridiculed  his  vanity ;  it  even  hinted  that 
he  was  out  of  his  nund.^  The  state  of  excitement  into 
which  Brougham  habitually  threw  himself  almost  jus- 
tified these  insinuations,  and  calm  diarists  writing  for 
posterity  gravely  recorded  the  opinion  that  he  was  un- 
doubtedly mad.' 

Best  is  the  best  remedy  for  an  overwrought  brain. 
But  men  whose  minds  are  wining  by  work  and  excite- 
ment  are  the  last  persons  willing  to  adopt  the  cure. 
The  close  of  the  session  gave  Brougham  leisure  to 
devote  his  restless  energy  to  some  new  pursuit ;  and,  in 
an  evil  hour  for  his  fortunes,  he  decided  on  making  His  tow 
a  political  tour  in  Scotland.  He  had  some  excuse  )^a. 
for  doing  so.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  desired  to  enter- 
tam  Grey  at  a  public  dinner  in  September,  and  asked 
Brougham  to  come  to  the  dinner.  The  conmion  friends 
of  both  statesmen  thought  that  Brougham  would  have 
done  well  to  have  declined  the  invitation.     For  twenty 

^  Csmpbelly  C%anceihrs,  toI.  Tiii.  p.  441.  '  Ibid.,  p.  443. 

•  OrevUle,  vol.  lii.  p.  120. 
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^^j^'     years  he  had  been  Grey's  most  intimate  friend,  and  his 
'  own   unjustifiable   suggestion  had  produced  the  cata- 
strophe which  had  led  to  Grey's  fall.     It  was  naturally 
concluded  that  Brougham  was   the  very  last  person 
whom   Grey  would   have  desired  to   meet  at  dinner. 
Brougham,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  the  requirements  of  taste,  and  decided  to  be 
present  at  the  banquet.     Once  in  Scotland,  what  should 
prevent  him  from  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Scotch  ? 
Brougham  had  been  bom  in  Scotland,  he   had  been 
educated  in  Scotland,  the  foundations   of  his  reputa- 
tion had  been  laid  in  Scotland,  and  his  career  had  been 
watched  with  generous  satisfaction  by  the  Scotch.     The 
influence  of  the  *  Times '  did  not,  at  that  time,  penetrate 
to  the  Highlands  ;  and  the  Scotchmen  were,  therefore, 
ignorant  that  one  party  in  England  was  denouncing  the 
Chancellor  as  a  traitor,  and  that  another  party  was 
calling  him  a  madman.     Brougham,  certain  of  an  en- 
thusiastic reception,  fancied  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Scotch  would  silence  the  *  Times.'     He  made  a  sort  of 
royal  progress  through  the  land  o'  cakes,  from  '  Maiden 
Kirk  to  Johnny  Groat's,'  visiting  the  houses  of  great 
noblemen,  addressing  huge  meetings  of  Scotch  burgesses, 
praising  the  King,  praising  the  Ministry,  praising   its 
accomplishments,  and  praising  himself. 

In  one  sense  the  progress  was  a  success.  Brougham 
was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  noble- 
men who  feasted  him,  the  ladies  who '  romped '  with  him,^ 
the  people  who  cheered  him,  all  contributed  to  increase 
the  warmth  of  his  reception.  In  another  sense  the 
progress  was  a  disastrous  failure.  At  Inverness  the 
Chancellor  was  tempted  to  declare  that  the  Government 

^  Campbell  aays,  in  Lives  of  the  Great  Seal  in  a  trencher,  and  by 

ChancellorSf  yol.  yiii.  p.  450,  that  at  making  the  ChanceUor  search  for  it 

one  m&t  house  the  romping  was  so  blindfolded,  guided  b^  the  swelling 

familiar   that  the   ladies    revenged  or  falling  notes  of  a  piano, 
themselves  on  him  by  hiding  the 
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had  done  *  too  much  rather  than  too  little.'  The  storm  chap. 
of  criticism  which  was  excited  by  the  remark  induced  ^ — r-^ 
him  at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  to  advocate  more  re- 
forms. Using  Badical  language  at  one  place,  employing 
Conservative  arguments  at  another,  he  amazed  and 
alarmed  the  friends  who  were  not  merely  amused  at  his 
eccentricity,  and  almost  justified  the  insinuation  that  he 
was  out  of  his  mind.  The  tour  was  appropriately  con- 
cluded by  a  speech  at  the  Grey  banquet  at  Edinburgh, 
m  which,  while  he  had  the  good  taste  to  praise  Grey, 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  offend  Grey's  son-in-law, 
Doxham.  Durham  was  known  to  have  resented  some  of 
the  more  Conservative  speeches  which  Brougham  had 
made  during  his  progress.  Brougham,  at  Edinburgh, 
condemned  the  '  hasty  spirits '  who  were  in  such  a  hurry 
to '  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  unknown  regions ' 
that  they  *  would  not  tarry  to  look  whether  the  com- 
pass '  was  on  board.  Durham  retorted  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  saw  with  regret  ^  every  hour  which  passes 
over  the  existence  of  recognised  and  unreformed  abuses.' 
The  difference,  thus  b^un,  soon  extended.  Durham 
attacked  Brougham  in  a  speech  at  Glasgow.  Brougham 
attacked  Durham  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Edinburgh.' 
The  Radicals  naturally  rallied  round  the  champion  who 
favoured  the  broadest  reforms ;  and  Brougham  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  that,  while  his  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of 
King,  Whigs,  and  Tories,  his  speeches  in  Scotland  had 
lost  him  the  support  of  the  remnant  of  his  friends — the 
Badical  Beformers.^ 

Brougham's  extraordinary  conduct  was  almost  uni- 

'  Thebest  short  account  of  Brough-  find  Brougham's  side  of  it  in  the 

am*B  progress  is  in  Idvei  of  the  Cka/nr-  EdifiAurgh  JReview  for  October  1834 ; 

e^hn,  Tol.  viii.  pp.  446-456.  Of.  the  and  Durham's  Glasgow  speech  in  the 

newspapers  of  the  day  and  Ann.  i&y.,  Times  of  October  SI ,  or  copied  from 

1834,  GbroD.,  pp.  142-147.    Those  the  Times  in  most  of  the  London 

who  care  to  follow  the  unsayouiy  de-  papers  of  November  1, 1834. 
tails  of  a  personal  controversy  will 
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versally  denounced.  Some  of  his  critics  were  disposed  to 
treat  his  vagaries  with  contempt ;  others  were  inclmed 
to  visit  them  with  censure.  O'Connell  was  among  the 
wiser  few  mcluded  in  the  former  category.  *  I  pay  very 
little  attention ' — so  he  wrote  to  the  people  of  Ireland— 
*  to  anything  Lord  Brougham  says.  He  makes  a  greater 
number  of  foolish  speeches  than  any  other  man  of  the 
present  generation.'^  The  King  was  among  the  more 
numerous  critics  who  were  disposed  to  look  on  the 
matter  more  seriously.  '  His  Majesty  is  known ' — so  a 
contemporary  critic  could  write* — *to  entertain  an  aver- 
sion towards  one  individual  (by  courtesy  caUed  learned) 
of  the  Cabinet.  Bespecting  him  the  King  makes  no 
scruple  of  speaking  out  as  of  an  itinerant  mountebank, 
who  has  not  only  disgraced  the  Cabinet  of  which  he 
formed  part  but  has  dragged  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
through  the  kennel,  and  degraded,  by  his  unnumbered 
antics  and  meannesses,  the  highest  offices  of  the  law  and 
State  in  England.'  *  There  could  not,'  said  another 
critic,  *be  a  more  revolting  spectacle  than  for  the 
highest  law  officer  of  the  empire  to  be  travelUng  about 
like  a  quack  doctor  through  the  provinces,  puffing  him- 
self and  his  Uttle  nostrums,  and  committing  and  de- 
grading the  Government  of  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  member.  His  Majesty  could  not  but  be  indig- 
nant at  such  conduct.'*  A  young  man,  who  had  akeady 
established  a  reputation  for  sarcasm,  wrote  still  more 
severely  of  *  the  vagabond  and  overrated  rebel — ^vomit- 
ing his  infamous  insolence  in  language  mean  as  his  own 
soul.'*  Attacks  of  this  character  were  made  on  the 
Chancellor,  both  in  society  and  the  press,  throughout 


'  Zi«M  ofiht  C^anceUon,  vol.  Tiii. 
p.  453. 

>  The  71kme9of  NoTember  17, 1834. 

*  Qwner^  NoTember  16,  1834. 
OampbeU  (Lives  of  the  CkanceUore^ 
ToL  viii.  p.  469)  ascribes  the  passage 


to  the  ThnH,  The  passage  vas 
copied  from  the  Cownar  into  the 
Ttmee  of  November  17. 

«  VindicatUm  of  the  EttgiM  Om- 
gtitution^  by  DUraeli  the  Younger, 
p.  141. 
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the  autumn  of  1834.    Newspaper  criticism  is  frequently     chap. 
ephemeral ;  but  the  articles  on  Brougham  in  the  autumn 


1  QQ>L 

of  1834  had  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest.  They 
accounted  for  the  decision  at  which  the  King  almost 
immediately  afterwards  arrived,  to  dismiss  the  Ministry  ; 
they  accounted  for  the  exclusion  from  office,  to  which 
Brougham  afterwards  had  to  submit,  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  long  career. 

The  Whig  Cabmet  of  the  autumn  of  1834  differed  T^^J^f,;^ 
materially  from  the  Whig  Cabinet  which  had  been  Cabinet. 
formed  in  the  autumn  of  1830.  Brougham  still  re- 
tained the  Chancellorship ;  Althorp  still  held  the  post 
of  Finance  Minister ;  Palmerston  still  occupied  the 
Foreign  Office ;  and  Lansdowne,  Holland,  and  Charles 
Qrant  still  filled  the  comparatively  obscure  positions 
to  which  they  had  been  appointed  four  years  before. 
With  these  exceptions  the  composition  of  the  Ministry 
had  been  changed.  Grey  had  been  succeeded  by  Mel- 
bourne ;  Melbourne  by  Duncannon ;  Goderich  by  Stanley ; 
Stanley  by  Spring  Kice;  Durham  by  Ripon;  Ripon 
by  Carlisle ;  Carlisle  by  Mulgrave  ;  Graham  by  Auck- 
land ;  Richmond  by  Conyngham.  The  Ministry,  how- 
ever, continued  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  Althorp's 
presence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  few 
things  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  present 
century  than  the  position  which  Althorp  maintained  in 
Parliament.  He  commenced  his  ministerial  career  as 
leader  of  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons.  He  con- 
cluded hifl  ministerial  career  by  leading  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  consequently  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  humours  of  two  assemblies,  elected  in 
different  ways,  from  different  sources,  and  swayed  by 
different  feelings ;  and  in  both  assemblies  he  obtained 
an  influence  and  an  ascendency  which  contemporary  ob- 
servers thought  had  no  parallel  in  British  history.  Yet 
the  minister  who  obtained  this  success  had  none  of  the 

VOL.  III.  T 
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CHAP,  qualifications  which  fit  men  to  lead  their  fellow-men. 
.^  ,  -..  He  had  no  eloquence,  he  had  no  genius.  He  had,  per- 
1834.  haps,  more  knowledge  of  finance  than  of  any  other  sub- 
ject, yet  he  was  an  unsuccessful  financier.  His  efliciency 
as  a  leader  was  not  due  to  his  capacity,  but  his  honesty. 
He  was  trusted  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  the 
country  as  no  minister  had  ever  been  trusted  before, 
and  as,  perhaps,  no  minister  will  ever  be  trusted  again. 
He  is  the  best  example  in  history  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  that  'Honesty  is  the  best  policy.'  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  mere  statement 
was  always  accepted  as  the  whole  truth,  and  that  his 
contemporaries  were  never  once  at  fault  in  the  implicit 
reUance  which  they  placed  upon  his  word.  Statesmen, 
tempted  by  the  supposed  requirements  of  place,  are,  un- 
happily, too  frequently  driven  to  resort  to  subterfuges 
and  prevarications  which  they  would  scorn  to  use  in 
private  life.  These  men  would  do  well  to  contrast  the 
humiliating  position,  in  which  they  are  commonly  placed 
by  the  exposure  of  their  artifices,  with  the  unexampled 
success  which  was  uniformly  achieved  by  Althorp's 
straightforward  conduct. 

Althorp's  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons  alone 
preserved  the  Ministry  from  falling  to  pieces ;  and  in 
b^mw  November  1834  Althorp  succeeded  to  the  House  of 
Lord  Lords.  The  Ministry  had,  at  once,  to  select  a  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  were  only  five  men 
who  were  thought  of  for  the  position.  Two  of  the 
five  —  Abercromby  and  Hobhouse — had  so  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  Cabinet  that  they  could  hardly 
be  placed  over  their  other  coDeagues.  Of  the  other 
three  Kice  had  an  insecure  seat  at  Cambridge ;  ^  Pal- 
merston  had  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
foreign  politics ;  ^  and  a  process  of  exhaustion,  there- 
fore, pointed  to  the  selection  of  Russell.     The  Cabinet 

*  GreviUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.  *  Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 
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ultimately  decided  that  Melbourne  ehould  go  down  to     chap. 
Brighton,  where  the  Eling  was  staying,  and  submit  Eus-  ._^^1^ 
sell  8  name  for  approval.     Melbourne  reached  Brighton     ^^^' 
on  the  13th  of  November.     The  King  told  him  that  he 
thought  Russell  would  *  make  a  wretched  figure ; '  ^  that 
Abercromby  and  Bice  were  worse  than  Eussell ;  and  he 
exptressed  his  alarm  at  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
enquiry  which  had  been  instituted  into  the  Irish  Church. 
On  the  following  morning  he  placed  in  his  minister's 
hand  a  letter  of  dismissal,  announcing    his   intention 
to  send  for  Wellington.    Melbourne  had  nothing  to  do 
but  drive  back  to  London:   oddly  enough,  carrying 
with  him  the  summons  to  Wellington.     He  arrived  in 
town  late,  drove  to  Downing  Street,  and  saw  Falmerston 
and  Brougham.     Brougham  promised  to  keep  the  cata- 
strophe a  secret,  and  broke  his  promise  immediately  Dismisaai 
afterwards  by  communicating  it  to  the  *  Chronicle '  and  MiSttiy. 
the  ^  Times.'    He  had  to  give  some  reason  for  his  own 
dismissal  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  lay  the  blame  of  it  upon  himself. 
He  decided  on  ascribing  it  to  a  conspiracy  between  the 
Tories  and  the  Queen.^ 

Brougham  could  not  have  taken  a  worse  step  either 
for  himself  or  for  the  sake  of  his  colleagues.  The  King 
was  deeply  offended  at  the  insinuation  that  an  intrigue 
of  the  Queen's  had  led  to  the  dismissal  of  his  ministers. 
He  came,  at  once,  up  to  London ;  insisted  on  the  imme- 
diate resignation  of  his  advisers :  declining  even  to  wait 
for  the  formal  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  before  he  parted 
with  his  old  ministers.   His  conduct,  in  this  respect,  was, 

'  Stochnatf  vol.  i.  p.  829.  journal  had  the  information.     The 

'  The  C^rontb^  annoonced  the  faU  Timei  contradicted    the    statement 

of  the  Ministiy  in  a  leadings  article ;  about  the  Queen  in  its  next  issue 

the  Timm  in  Brougham's  own  words,  (NoTember  17).    Lord  Russell  sajs 

which  concluded  with  the  memorable  (RecoUection»  and  Sugaeations,  p.  1*S1 ) 

remark :  '  The  Queen  has  done  it  all/  that  the  Chronicle  added  the  words 

1  have  turned  oyer  the  files  of  all  about  the  Queen.    His  recollection 

the  leading  newspapers  of  November  was  not  accurate  in  this  matter. 
1834,  but  I  cannot  nod  that  any  other 
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CHAP,    to  8a]r  the  least,  unusual.    It  emphasised  the  whole  pro- 
^^*     ceeding  of  which  it  was  really  only  a  very  unimportant 


«»> 


1S34.  part.  The  true  significance  of  the  King's  policy  was  to  be 
found  in  the  dismissal  of  his  ministers,  not  in  the  method 
in  which  he  dismissed  them.  Their  dismissal  was  an  as- 
sertion of  personal  will  to  which  the  British  people  were 
happily  unaccustomed.  Geoi^e  IV.  had  occasionally 
threatened  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  but  he  had  never 
ventured  on  carrying  his  threats  into  execution.  Oeoi^e 
m.  had  dismissed  the  great  Lord  Chatham  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  and  Lord  Grenville  towards  the 
close  of  it.  But  many  things  had  happened  in  England 
since  the  fall  of  the  Talents  Ministry ;  and  the  policy 
which  was  possible  in  1807  was  no  longer  practicable 
in  1834.  William  IV.  would  hardly  have  ventured  on 
imitating  his  father's  example,  if  the  successive  resigna- 
tions of  some  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  conduct 
of  others  of  them  had  not  weakened  the  Government  and 
brought  it  into  disrepute.  He  saw  that  the  machinery 
of  administration  was  tumbling  to  pieces,  and  attempted 
to  iofiict  with  his  own  hands  the  finishing  blow.  The 
sequel  will  show  that  he  miscalculated  his  power.  BBs 
Ministry,  if  he  had  left  it  alone,  would  probably  have 
fallen.  His  attempt  to  destroy  it  gave  it  new  cohesion, 
and  ensured  the  Whigs  an  ad^tional  six  years  of  office. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington,  passing  the  autumn  at  Strath-    chap. 
fieldsaye,  was  going  out  hunting,  on  the  morning  of  the     ^^- 
16th  of  November,  when  the  summons  from  the  King     1834. 
reached    him,    and    commanded    his    attendance    at 
Brighton.     On  the  same  day  four  years  before,  his  own  WeUing- 
Administration  had  suffered  a  final  defeat  in  the  House  Brighton, 
of  Commons.     In  the  succeeding  four  years  two  Par- 
liaments had  been  dissolved ;   two  Prime  Ministers  had 
fallen ;    and   the  Duke   himself,  after  undergoing  the 
penalty   of  unpopularity,   had   recovered   his   natural 
position  in  the  favour  of  the  public.    Four  years  before 
such  an  invitation  as  that  which  he  had  received  from 
the  'King  would  have  procured  for  him  the  insult,  per- 
haps the  attacks,  of  the  populace.     In  1834  the  Whig 
papers  angrily  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  King  in 
dismissing  the  Whigs  ;  but  the  people  watched  without 
emotion  the  transfer  of  power  from  Whigs  to  Tories. 

Wellington  reached  the  King  late  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember. The  King  explained  to  him  the^  circumstances 
which  had  led  him  to  dismiss  the  Ministry.  He  ap- 
pealed to  Wellington  to  help  him  in  his  difficulty.  He 
pointed  his  appeal  by  referring  to  the  insulting  manner 
in  which  the  Ministerial  crisis  had  been  announced  in 
the  '  Times.'  ^  He  was,  perhaps  naturally,  angry  that 
the  circumstance  should  have  found  its  way  into  the 
papers  at  all ;  he  was  still  more  angry  that  the  blame  of 
it  should  have  been  laid  upon  his  wife.    The  appeal  was 

'  Melbourne  J  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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CHAP,  made  to  one  who  had  never  deserted  his  sovereign  in  a 
,-^^7'  ^  difficulty.  Wellington  was,  probably,  well  aware  that 
1-^3*  •  the  interests  both  of  his  friends  and  of  his  party  should 
have  imposed  on  him,  for  a  short  time  more  at  any  rate, 
a  refusal  of  office.  But  he  could  not  weigh  his  own 
interests  or  those  of  his  friends  against  the  solicitations 
of  his  King.  He  consented  to  return  to  power.  The 
battle,  however,  he  saw  clearly  enough,  would  have  to 
be  fought  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Common  pru- 
dence required  that  the  chief  command  should  be  en- 
trusted to  the  man  who  could  be  personally  present  at 
the  crisis  of  the  struggle.  For  himself  he  was  ready  to 
do  subaltern's  service.  The  chief  place  in  the  Ministry 
he  reserved  for  Peel. 

Peel,  however,  thinking  of  anything  but  a  crisis  in 
the  Ministry,  was  passing  the  autumn  in  Italy;  and 
Italy  in  1834  was  practically  as  far  from  Brighton  as 
New  York  is  now.  It  was  iiiposaible  for  any  messenger 
to  reach  Rome  in  less  than  eight  days.  It  was  very  un- 
likely that  Peel  could  return  to  London  in  less  than 
three  weeks ;  and  a  good  deal  might  possibly  happen  in 
three  weeks'  time.  Those  persons,  however,  who  ven- 
tured on  such  calculations  misunderstood  the  character 
of  their  sovereign.  The  King,  furious  with  Brougham, 
Melbourne,  and  the  *  Times,'  desired  his  ministers  to 
Weiiingw  resign  their  offices  at  once.  He  made  Wellington  First 
M?nUur  I^^  ^^  ^^^  Treasury ;  he  entrusted  him  with  the  seals 
of  the  Home  Office,  and  gave  him  the  seals  of  the  two 
other  Secretaries  of  State.  These  arrangements  vir- 
tually placed  the  patronage  and  the  power  of  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  one  man.^    They  were  severely  repro- 

I  BnHigrhmm  hM  the  Great  Seal  LmdJumt.— GrniBp,  toL  in.  p.  15a 

till  NoTttmber  dl,  when  be  sent  it  to  Tlie  asal  of   llie  OhueeOor  of  tfat 
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bated  at  the  time  in  the  Whig  press,  and  afterwards  in  chap. 
Parliament,  as  *an  unconstitutional  concentration  of  _^^^'  ^ 
responsibility  and  power.' ^  The  politicians  who  used  1^^- 
this  language  had,  however,  hardly  thought  out  its 
meaning.  There  was  nothing  unconstitutional  in  Wel- 
lington assuming  four  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State 
at  the  instance  of  his  king.  Three  of  those  offices  had, 
in  fact,  been  evolved  out  of  one  within  his  own  lifetime ; 
and  one  Secretary  of  State  was  and  is  technically  com- 
petent to  transact  the  business  of  all  the  others.  The 
one  thing  which  was  unconstitutional  in  1834,  or  which, 
m  more  correct  language,  was  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  the  Constitution,  was  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig 
Ministry.  All  that  followed  was  only  a  corollary  to 
that  proceeding,  and  Whig  statesmen  would  have  done 
well  to  have  confined  their  censure  to  the  act,  and  to 
have  abstained  from  criticising  the  arrangements  which 
were  consequent  upon  it.  The  general  public,  judging 
the  matter  more  accurately,  were  merely  amused  at  the 
spectacle  which  the  Duke  afforded  them.  They  saw  the 
man  who  had  been  the  hero  of  their  boyhood,  who 
had  again  become  the  hero  of  their  declining  years, 
driving  from  office  to  office,  signing  letters,  dictating 
minutes,  and  discharging  without  assistance  the  work 
which  it  had  previously  taken  four  busy  ministers  to 
perform.  Instead  of  blaming  Welhngton  for  straining 
the  Constitution,  most  people  praised  him  for  his  in- 
dustry, and  commended  the  singleness  of  character 
which  raised  all  his  actions  above  suspicion.  Wel- 
lington had  again  become  the  hero  of  the  nation  ;  and 
the  nation  was  gratified  at  the  new  proof  which  its  hero 
was  giving  of  his  amazing  capacity  for  work. 

the  Exchequer  should  be  appointed.'  was,  of  course  ^refused. — Lives  of  the 

--l>0nman,yol.  ii.  p.  13.    Brougham  ChanceQars,  toL  Tiii.  p.  460,    Ore^ 
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In  the  meanwhile  James  Hudson,  the  Queen's  secre- 
tary, was  travelling  night  and  day,  through  France  and 
Italy  searching  for  Peel.  He  found  Peel  at  a  ball  at 
Prince  Torlonia's,  at  Home,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of 
November.^  Peel,  returning  almost  immediately,  reached 
London  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  December ;  and  he 
received  the  seals  of  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer on  the  following  day.  His  own  reception  of  the 
seals  was,  however,  an  unimportant  matter.  Every  po- 
litician felt  that  the  stability  of  his  Ministry  materially 
depended  on  the  attitude  of  Stanley ;  and  Stanley  civiQy 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Government^ 
Stanley's  refusal  compelled  Peel  to  construct  his  Ministry 
out  of  the  old  Tory  party.  Peel  himself,  confident  in 
his  superiority,  and  anxious  to  assert  his  authority, 
followed  the  example  of  his  greatest  predecessors,  and 
took  the  offices  of  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Lyndhurst  was  confirmed  in  the  Chancdlor- 
ship ;  Wellington  was  placed  in  the  Foreign  Office ; 
Aberdeen  became  Colonial  Secretary ;  Goulbum,  Home 
Secretary ;  Hardinge,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  Ellen- 
borough,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control;  and  the  other 
offices  in  the  Cabinet  were  bestowed  on  gentlemen  whose 
names  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  The  Cabinet  of 
1834,  in  fact,  was  a  committee  pledged  to  register  the 
decisions  of  its  chief.  Three  only  of  its  members.  Peel, 
Wellington,  and  Lyndhurst,  spoke  with  the  authority 
which  enforces  attention  in  the  council-chamber.  One 
alone.  Peel  himself,  shaped  the  poUcy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Peel's  superiority  over  his  colleagues  was  almost 
immediately  visible.  On  the  17th  of  December,  eight 
days  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  read  to  them  a  letter 
which  he  had  addressed  to  his  constituents,  detailing  the 


^  Pe«r«  Memoirs,  vol.   ii.   p.   24. 
Torrens*  Melbourne,  vol.  ii.  p,  48. 
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policy  which  he  intended  his  Government  to  pursue,  qhap, 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Act  he  had  represented  ?^7'  .♦ 
Tam worth;  the  document,  therefore,  intended  for  a  1^^- 
BEtion  was  nominally  addressed  to  the  electors  of  Tarn- 
worth,  and  has  ever  since  been  known  in  history  as  the 
Tamworth  Manifesto.  The  mere  fact  that  such  a  mani* 
festo  should  have  been  issued  at  all  formed  a  striking 
proof  of  the  advances  which  had  been  made  towards 
popular  government.  Peel  avowed  that  he  was  address- 
ing, through  his  constituents,  ^  that  great  and  intelligent 
class  of  society '  of  which  they  were  merely  representa^ 
lives;  and  that  he  was  offering  them  '  that  frank  exposi- 
tion  of  general  principles  and  views  which  appears  to 
be  anxiously  expected,  and  which  it  ought  not  to  be  the 
incUnation,  and  cannot  be  the  interest,  of  a  minister  of 
this  country  to  withhold.' 

The  *  frank  exposition '  must  have  been  bitter  reading 
to  some  of  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet.  Peel  seemed 
above  all  things  anxious  to  prove  that  he  had  always  been 
a  reformer.  He  reminded  the  nation,  with  perfect  justice, 
that  he  had  actively  promoted  the  reform  of  the  currency ; 
that  he  had  consoUdated  and  amended  the  Criminal  Code ; 
that  he  had  reformed  many  branches  of  jurisprudence ; 
and  that,  in  his  place  in  Parhament,  he  had  accepted  the 
Beform  Bill  as  '  a  final  and  irrevocable  settlement  of  a 
great  constitutional  question.'  He  could  appeal  with 
confidence  to  the  past  to  prove  that  he  had  never  been 
*  thedefender  of  abuses  or  the  enemy  of  judicious  reforms.' 
He  would  never  oppose '  the  correction  of  proved  abuses 
and  the  redress  of  real  grievances.'  His  predecessors  had 
advised  the  Crown  to  issue  a  commission  of  enquiry  into 
the  constitution  of  municipal  corporations.  He  had 
every  disposition  to  give  the  commissioners'  report  a  fiill 
and  unprejudiced  consideration.  His  predecessors  had 
proposed,  and  he  himself  had  supported,  a  measure  for 
the  abolition  of  Church  rates,  and  the  compensation  of  the 
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CHAP.  Church  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  His  predecessors 
-J^^'  had  proposed,  and  he  himself  had  supported,  the  prin- 
1834  (jipie  Qf  a  bill  for  relieving  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
Dissenters  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages.  His 
predecessors  had  supported  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Dissenters  to  the  Universities.  He  himself  was  of  opinion 
that '  if  regulations,  enforced  by  pubUc  authorities  supe?' 
intending  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  and  the 
studies  connected  with  them,  had  the  effect  of  conferring 
advantages  of  the  nature  of  civil  privileges  on  one  class 
of  the  King's  subjects,  those  regulations  ought  to  un- 
dergo modification.'  It  was  true  that  he  had  resisted  a 
retrospective  inquiry  into  the  Pension  list,  but  he  had 
supported  Althorp  in  confining  future  pensions  to  such 
persons  only  as  have  just  claims  to  the  royal  beneficence 
on  account  either  of  their  public  services  or  of  their 
scientific  or  literary  eminence.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
refused  to  assent  to  the  aUenation  of  the  property  of  the 
Irish  Church.  But  he  had  always  been  in  favour  of  its 
improved  distribution.  Nor  were  his  views  on  Church 
reform  confined  to  Ireland  alone.  He  had  always  desired 
that  the  tithes  of  the  EngUsh  Church  should  be  com- 
muted on  just  principles.  He  was  ready  to  inquire  into 
the  laws  which  governed  its  establishment.  Beform  in 
Church  and  State  at  home ;  the  maintenance  of  peace 
abroad — these  were  the  objects  which  Peel  offered  to 
the  country  in  the  Tamworth  Manifesto.^ 
Pariia-  The  manifesto  took  the  country  by  surprise.   Mode- 

SflBoWed.  ^^^  ^®^  ^^  ^  parties  approved  its  promises;  and 
the  confidence  which  was  already  felt  in  Peel  was 
increased  by  his  bold  avowal  that  he  took  office  as  a 
Beformer.  In  the  midst  of  this  approval  Parliament  was 
dissolved.  The  expediency  of  its  dissolution  was  doubted 
by  some  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  time.  Bussell 
himself  thought  that  Peel  aggravated  his  disadvantages 

^  For  the  Manifesto  see  PeeTi  Memeit's,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^ 
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by  advisinff  it.     It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have    chap. 

.  XIV 

awaited  defeat,  and  to  have  appealed  to  the  country  * — r-^ 
firom  the  Parliament  which  thwarted  him  in  his  attempt  ^^^ 
to  govern.  *  Whether  Russell's  opinion  were  right  or 
not,  a  dissolution  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  long  delayed.  There  were  only  160  Tories 
in  the  first  Reformed  Parliament,*  and  Peel  would,  there- 
fore, have  been  outvoted  on  any  crucial  question  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  one.  The  Tories,  moreover,  excited 
by  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  them  back  into 
power,  seriously  believed  in  the  possibility  of  converting 
then*  minority  into  a  majority,  and  of  winning  150  seats 
from  their  opponents.  These  expectations  were  soon 
disappointed.  London  rejected  all  the  Conservative 
candidates.  Most  of  the  other  boroughs  imitated  the 
example  of  the  City.  The  Whigs  were  naturally  elated 
at  their  victory.  Its  effect  was  only  slightly  reduced 
by  the  successes  which  the  Conservatives  afterwards 
achieved  in  the  counties.  County  after  county  selected 
Conservative  representatives.  Palmerston  was  defeated 
in  Hampshire,  and  Francis  Egerton  unexpectedly  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  Southern  Lancashire 
with  a  majority  of  a  thousand.  Even  the  Whigs,  confi- 
dent in  their  own  numerical  superiority,  admitted  the 
significance  of  Egerton's  victory.  They  saw  that  they 
bad  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  even  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  quite  recon- 
cile them  to  the  verdict  of  South  Lancashire.* 

The  new  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  The  bum- 
19th  of  February.     It  met ;  but  it  did  not  meet  in  the  Hoimm  * 
historic  building  which  had  been  the  almost  immemorial  ^rar*^ 
home  of  the  British  Legislature.   On  the  16th  of  October, 
1884,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  been  burned 
to  the  ground.     The  fire  originated  in  an  act  of  official 

^'  BecoQectioni  mid  Suggestions^  p.  132.  *  Pcdmerstan,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

*  OreviUej  vol.  iii.  198. 
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CHAP,  folly.  The  Treasury  required  temporary  accommo- 
>J^^7'.^  dation  for  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  Eoom,  it  was 
1^34.  thought,  could  be  found  m  the  tally-room  of  the  Ex- 
chequer at  Westminster,  if  only  the  old  tallies,  which 
were  stowed  there,  were  either  removed  or  destroyed. 
The  foolish  subordinates  charged  with  the  duty  thought 
that  the  best  method  of  destroying  them  was  to  bum 
them  in  the  stoves  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  com- 
menced burning  them  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
October.  The  housekeeper,  smelling  burning  wood  as 
early  as  half-past  ten,  remonstrated  with  them  for  doing 
so.  They  paid  no  heed  to  her  remonstrances.  At  half- 
past  three  she  sent  to  tell  them  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  full  of  smoke.  They  told  her  that  the  burning 
would  be  over  in  another  hour.  Some  gentlemen,  who 
called  to  see  the  building,  remarked  upon  the  heat,  and 
were  told  that  the  workmen  were  burning  the  taUies 
down  stairs.  Thus  these  wise  workmen,  acting  on  the 
orders  of  their  wise  employers,  continued  throughout 
the  whole  of  an  October  day  heaping  up  the  fire  which, 
from  the  first  hour  in  which  it  was  lit,  threatened  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  workmen,  having  finished  their  day's  work,  left 
the  building.  An  hour  afterwards,  at  half-past  six  in 
the  evening,  the  flames  burst  forth  near  the  entrances 
of  the  two  Houses.  In  half  an  hour  the  whole  build- 
ing was  on  fire.  The  firemen,  despairing  of  saving 
either  House  from  the  flames,  concentrated  their  efibrte 
on  the  preservation  of  Westminster  Hall.  In  this  they 
fortunately  succeeded.  The  venerable  Hall,  which  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  second  of  the  Norman  kings,  was 
saved.  In  other  ways  the  eflbrts  of  the  firemen  were 
almost  useless.  The  fire  only  ceased  to  rage  when  there 
was  nothing  left  for  it  to  bum.  The  two  Houses  them- 
selves, the  greater  portion  of  their  libraries,  some  tapestry 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Armada,  many  works  of  art 
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which  it  was  difficult  to  replace,  miany  records  which     otap. 
it  was  impossible  to  replace,  were  all  destroyed.^ 

No  one  could  avoid  regretting  the  loss  of  a  building 
which  was  a  link  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  could  avoid  reflecting 
that  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  were  no  more 
adapted  for  the  requirements  of  a  reformed  Legisla- 
ture than  an  unreformed  House  of  Commons  was  ca- 
pable of  representing  the  British  people.  The  chamber 
which  had  afforded  adequate  accommodation  to  the 
613  members  who  represented  England  and  Wales  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  unable  to  hold  the  658 
members  who  represented  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
nmeteenth  century.  The  deficiency  of  room  had  been 
visible  enough  before  1832  on  a  few  great  occasions. 
It  forced  itself  almost  daily  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  after  the  passage  of  the  Beform  Act.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  anxious  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  were  diligent  in  their 
attendance ;  and  the  old  chamber,  which  had  witnessed 
the  contests  between  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole,  between 
Ktt  and  Fox,  between  Canning  and  Brougham,  could 
hardly  afford  standing  room  to  the  members  who 
thronged  to  hear  the  onslaught  of  O'Connell  on  Stanley 
or  cheer  the  retort  of  Stanley  on  O'Connell.  In  the 
sessions  of  1833  and  1834  Hume,  economist  though  he 
was,  had  drawn  attention  to  the  deficient  accommoda- 
tion which  was  thus  afforded  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  had  urged  the  construction  of  a  new 
House  of  Parliament.  He  had  failed  to  enforce  his 
views  on  the  House  of  Commons.^  But  his  arguments 
had  acquired  an  irresistible  force  from  the  fire.  The 
flames  had  destroyed  the  old  House ;  and  the  construe- 

'  The  history  of  the  fire  and  of         '  For  the  dehate  see  JSatuard,  voL 

the  enquiry  into  tiie  causes  of  it  is  xvi.  p.  370 ;  vol.  xix.  p.  60 ;  and  toL 

republished  in  the  Afin,  Reg,,  1834,  xxv.  p.  1029. 
OnroD.,  p.  155. 
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CHAP.     *^^^  ^^  *  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  become  a  question,  not  of  er- 
,  x^v-      pediency,  but  of  necessity. 
1884.  A  new  House,  however,  could  not  rise  in  a  moment 

like  a  fairy  building  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  one; 
and  accommodation  had,  almost  immediately,  to  be 
found  for  the  Legislature.  Among  the  many  extrava- 
gances of  which  George  IV.  had  been  guilty  he  had,  in 
1825,  set  about  the  erection  of  a  new  London  palace 
on  the  site  of  old  Buckingham  House.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  frequently  remonstrated  with  the  Muufr- 
try  for  not  checking  the  extravagance  of  the  worthlesB 
king,  who  was  spending  millions  on  palaces  and  thou- 
sands on  cottages.  Their  remonstrances  proved  prac- 
tically useless.  Every  successive  finance  minister  pro* 
mised  to  be  more  economical  than  his  predecessor ;  and 
every  successive  finance  minister  found  it  impossible  to 
check  the  wilful  taste  of  his  imperious  master.  No  less 
than  70,000/.  was  squandered  on  the  erection  of  a  single 
arch  which  was  intended  to  form  the  entrance  of  the 
buildii^,^  but  which  another  generation  thought  out  of 
place  and  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  Hyde  Park.  In 
1834,  when  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed, 
Buckingham  Palace  was  still  unfinished.  The  £ng, 
whose  simple  tastes  had  no  need  for  all  the  palaces 
which  his  prodigal  brother  had  erected,  voluntarily 
offered  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  L^isiatnie. 
His  offer,  at  any  rate,  did  something  to  compensate  the 
nation  for  the  follies  of  his  predecessor.  The  ministers 
The  old  were,  at  first,  disposed  to  accept  it.  They  found,  how- 
um^  ever,  that  the  walls  of  the  old  House  of  Lords,  whidi 
fwfiiy  ,  were  stall  standing,  could  be  covered  in  without  much 
expense,  and  could  be  converted  in  this  way  into  a 
temporary  House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  old  Painted 
Chamber,  whose  contents  only  had  been  destroyed, 
could  be  fitted  up  as  the  House  of  Lords.    They  de- 

1  Hamardf  vol.  zx.  p.  637. 
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cided  on  efiectmg  these  alterations,  instead  of  asking  the 
L^lature  to  migrate  to  the  other  end  of  St.  James's 
Park.^  Temporary  acconunodation  of  this  kind — so  it 
was  thought — ^would  suffice  till  new  buildings  of  a  per* 
manent  character  could  be  constructed.^ 

In  the  temporary  premises  thus  arranged  for  the  re-  Tbe  eieo- 
ception  of  the  Legislature  the  new  Parliament  met  for  J^,  *^ 
the  first  time  on  the  19th  of  February,  1835.  The 
Commons  were  at  once  desired  to  withdraw  to  the 
place  where  they  were  to  sit,  and  choose  a  Speaker.* 
They  withdrew,  and  with  their  withdrawal  the  struggle 
b^n  which  continued,  almost  without  intermission,  till 
the  final  overthrow  of  Peel's  Government.  One  man,  in- 
deed,  had  apparently  irresistible  claims  for  the  Speaker- 
ship. Manners  Sutton  had  occupied  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  He  had 
been  chosen  in  the  first  instance  by  an  unreformed 
House;  the  choice  had  been  confirmed  on  the  last 
occasion  by  a  reformed  Parliament.  He  had  been 
elected  in  1817  at  the  instance  of  a  Tory  Ministry ;  his 
election  had  been  repeated  in  1833  on  the  suggestion 
of  a  Whig  Government.  He  had,  moreover,  a  distinct 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  Whigs.  At  their 
wish,  and  for  their  convenience,  he  had  postponed  the 
retirement  which  he  had  contemplated  in  1832,  and 
bad  consented  to  continue  in  office.^    He  might  fairly 


'  MdbounMt  Tol.  ii.  p.  80. 

*  Tbe  deetroction  of  the  old 
Honaes  of  Parliament  was  memo- 
rable for  one  great  change.  Up  to 
that  time  tiie  reportera  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  always  carried  on 
their  lahouie  in  the  Strangers^  Qal- 

a  A  separate  gallery  was  pro- 
n1  for  their  use  in  the  temporaxy 
House  which  was  constructed  in 
1834.  See  8ir  E.  May's  Camt.  Bt^^ 
toy,  vol.  i.  p.  481 ;  and  cf.  OrevSle, 
Tol.  iiL  p.  205.  Sir  £.  May  omits 
to  mention  that  the  Peers  had  pre- 
ceded  the  Commons  in  this  act  of 


common  sense.  They  proTided  ac- 
commodation for  reporters  from  the 
16th  of  October^  1881.  Han9ard^ 
Tol.  ^iu.  p.  812.  It  must  not  be  sup-* 
posed  tbiat  this  ezoeptional  act  of 
liberality  on  their  Lordships'  part  in 
any  way  proved  them  to  oe  m  ad- 
vance of  the  Commons.  They  were 
the  first  to  provide  accommodation 
for  the  press,  not  because  they  were 
more  liberal  than  the  OommonSy  but 
because  they  had  more  room. 

'  Hmuardf  vol.  xzvi.  p.  2. 

*  See  arU«>,  p.  138. 
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CHAP,    have  expected  that  the  Whigs  in  Opposition  would  imi- 
> — r-^  tate  the  course  which  they  had  pursued  in  office,  and 
1836.     again  support  his  claims  for  the  chair.     Under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  would,  perhaps,  have  done  so ;  in 
1835  they  were  too  angry  to  be  either  consistent  or 
just.     The  more  extreme  members  of  the  Whig  party 
had,   moreover,  never  tolerated   the   acquiescence   of 
their  leaders  in  Sutton's  claims ;  and  Sutton  himself  had 
too  frequently  justified  their  objections  td  him.      So 
long  as  he  was  in  the  chair,  indeed,  every  Radical  in 
the  House  was  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  his  efficiency 
and  impartiality.     But,  when  he  left  the  chair,  he  too 
often  forgot  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  prayer  which  it 
was  the  daily  duty  of  his  chaplain  to  read  during  the 
session,  and  indulged  in  the  animosity  of  partisan  war- 
fare.    In  the  summer  of  1834  he  actually  presided  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Conservative  party.^    In  the  autumn  of 
1834  it  was  everywhere  rumoured  that  he  would  accept 
high  political  office  in  Peel's  Cabinet.     The  Whigs  had 
the  mortification  of  noticing  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Privy 
Council  at  which   the  routine  business  of  the   Tory 
Government  was   conducted,   and  that  he  was  in  al- 
most continual  communication  with  Wellington.    These 
stories,  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  were  naturally 
exaggerated  in  the  course  of  their  repetition,  till,  at  last, 
it  was  everywhere  believed  that  Sutton  *  had  busied  him- 
self in  the  subversion  of  the  late  Government ;  that  he 
had  assisted  with  others  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
Government ;  and  that  he  had  counselled  and  advised 
the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament.'  ^    Complaints  of 
this  character  were  almost  daily  made  in  the  Whig 
newspapers ;  and  the  Whig  leaders,  encouraged  by  their 

^  Spmcer^  p.  474.  wrd^  vol.  zxvi.  p.  18 ;  and  Bee  ML 

*  This  is  Sutton *8  own  summary      for  the  defence  of  bis  conduct ;  but 
of  the  charges  against  him.     Uau"      cf.  OrevtUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  148. 
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persistency,  decided  on  attacking  Peel  by  opposing  Sut-    chap. 

ton's  re-election  to  the  chair.     They  chose  for  his  oppo-  ,Il^ 

aent  James  Abercromby,  the  member  for  Edinburgh,  a  ■^®^^- 
politician  who  had  long  been  distinguished  for  the  libe- 
raKty  of  his  views,  who  had  for  years  regarded  the 
Speakership  as  the  first  object  of  his  ambition,  and  who 
had  sat  in  the  Melbourne  Cabinet.  The  choice  was 
^ost  unanimously  approved  by  the  Whigs :  their  ap- 
|)royal  made  Sutton's  defeat  a  matter  of  course.  Aber- 
tromby  was  elected  by  316  votes  to  306;^  and  Sutton, 
luding  his  mortification  in  a  peerage,  became  Lord 
Canterbury. 

Peel  had  the  dexterity  to  conceal  his  annoyance  at 
Ihis  damaging  division.  He  congratulated  Abercromby 
on  his  election,  and  busily  continued  his  own  prepara- 
tions for  the  session.  He  had  still  a  short  interval  for 
the  purpose.  The  first  few  days  which  succeeded  Aber- 
cromb/s  election  were  occupied  by  swearing  in  the 
members  of  the  new  ParUament.  It  was  only  on  Tues- 
day, the  24th  of  February,  that  Parliament  was  formally 
opened  by  the  King.  The  Speech  was  an  unusually 
long  one.  It  repeated  the  assurances  and  renewed  the 
promises  of  the  Tamworth  Manifesto.  Peel,  however,  Poers  de- 
was  not  content  with  embodying  these  promises  in  an  ^^^Jj^y. 
address  to  his  constituents,  and  in  putting  them  into 
the  mouth  of  the  King.  During  the  debate  on  the  Ad- 
«lres8  he  emphatically  renewed  them:  'I  make  great 
I  <^er8,  which  should  not  lightly  be  rejected.  I  ofier  you 
flie  prospect  of  continued  peace.  ...  I  offer  you  re- 
duced estimates,  improvements  in  civil  jurisprudence, 
^rm  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question  in  Ireland,  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  Eng- 
land, the  removal  of  any  real  abuse  in  the  Church,  the 
redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  the  Dissenters  have 
3uy  just  ground  to  complain.     I  offer  you  these  specific 

'  Ilanaard,  vol.  3txvi.  p,  56, 
V'OL.  III.  U 
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CHAP,     measures,  and  I  oflTer  also  to  advance,  soberly  and  cau- 
^^'     tiously,  it  is  true,  in  the  path  of  progressive  improve- 


1836.  ment/  ^  These  offers  did  not  moderate  the  anxiety  of 
the  Whigs  to  defeat  the  Government.  They  insisted 
on  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  distinctly 
lamenting  that  the  progress  of  reforms  had  *  been  inter- 
rupted and  endangered  by  the  unnecessary  dissolution 
of  a  Parliament  earnestly  intent  upon  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  measures  to  which  the  wishes  of  the  people 
were  most  anxiously  and  justly  directed.'  *  When  the 
debate  began  the  Opposition  confidently  expected  a 
He  is  da-  majority  of  thirty  to  forty  votes.'  The  amendment  was 
Sa'AdT'*  carried  ultimately  by  a  majority  of  only  seven.*  The 
*^  division  was  embarrassing  enough  to  a  Ministry  which 
had  already  been  defeated  on  the  contest  for  the 
Speakership ;  but  the  boasts  of  the  Opposition  deprived 
their  success  of  some  of  its  significance.  A  majority  of 
only  seven  votes  seemed  almost  like  a  defeat  to  men 
who  had  confidently  relied  on  a  majority  of  thirty  or 
even  forty  votes. 

The  Ministry,  however,  had  been  defeated  on  the 
Speakership ;  it  had  been  defeated  on  the  Address ;  and 
its  capacity  to  deal  with  any  subject  obviously  depended 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  Opposition.  Forbearance  was 
the  last  thing  which  the  Opposition  was  thinking  of.  Its 
members  were  intent  on  finding  some  fresh  occasion  for 
inflicting  a  new  defeat  on  the  Government.  One  circum- 
stance, however,  caused  them  some  little  disquietude. 
Technically,  the  Crown  had  power  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment. Long  usage,  however,  had  limited  the  right  of 
each  minister  to  one  dissolution  only.     It  was  tacitly 

'  Siamard,  yol.  zzri.  p.  241.  p.  81),  and  rejected  withoot  a  din- 

'  Theae  are  the  conclading  words  sion.     Ibid.,  p.  161. 

40f  the  amendmeot,  which  was  moyed  '  OrwUle,  toL  iii.  p.  221. 

b^  Lord  Morpeth.    JOnd,,  p.  172.   A  ^  309  yotes  to  302.      Hantardt 

similar  amenament  was  moved  in  the  vol.  xxvL  p.  410. 
House  of  Lords  b;  Mdboonie  (fSbid., 
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understood  that  a  minister  had  the  right  to  appeal  once  chap. 
from  Parliament  to  the  country  ;  but  it  was  also  tacitly  ^^  ,  -^ 
understood  that  he  should  abide  by  the  result  of  the  ^®^^- 
appeal.  During  the  debate  on  the  Address  rumours 
were  freely  circulated  that  Peel  contemplated  the  vio- 
lation of  this  virtual  understanding.  On  the  2nd  of 
March,  Eussell  referred  to  these  reports  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  not  easy  to  answer  Russell.  K  Peel 
had  declared  his  intention  of  advising  a  fresh  dissolution 
he  would  virtually  have  defied  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mons, that  the  last  dissolution  was  unnecessary.  If  he 
had  announced  his  determination  to  abide  by  the  result 
of  the  last  appeal  he  would  have  released  timid  mem- 
bers, afraid  of  the  expense  of  a  contested  election,  from 
the  one  influence  which  made  them  refrain  from  voting 
against  him.  It  was  difficult,  then,  for  Peel  to  reply  to 
RusseD.  With  much  dexterity,  however,  he  avoided 
the  snare  which  had  been  set  for  him.  He  declared  that 
he  had  neither  *  directly  nor  indirectly  sanctioned '  the 
rumours  to  which  Russell  referred.  '  It  would  be  most 
unbecoming  in  me  to  fetter  the  discussions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  any,  the  slightest,  menace  of  contingent 
dissolution ;  but  it  would  be  equally  unbecoming  in  me, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  consent  to  place  in  abey- 
ance any  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  to  debar  myself 
by  previous  pledges  from  giving  to  the  Crown  that 
advice  which  future  exigencies  of  the  public  aervice 
might  require.'  ^ 

Russell  had  failed  to  extract  any  distinct  pledge 
from  Peel ;  and  the  Opposition  had  to  find  some  fresh 
pretext  for  attacking  the  Ministry.  It  occurred  to  some 
of  them  that  Peel's  difficulties  would  be  increased  if  the 
supplies  were  granted  for  only  a  limited  period.  With  Hume  ppo- 
Eussell's  consent  Hume  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  ^?t  ^^ 
YQtmg  the  supplies  for  three  months  only.     His  notice,  «»ppij«^ 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xivi.  p.  474. 
V2 
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^xiv**     however,  did  his  friends  no  good.     Some  of  the  Whigs 
^  iQQg""  thought  that  a  limitation  of  the  ordinary  vote  might 
damage   the  credit  of  the   country ;  others  of  them, 
struck  by  the  superiority  over  their  own  leaders  whidi 
Peel  was  displaying,  desired  to  afford  the  new  Ministry 
a  fair  trial.     Instead  of  bringing  forward  his  motion, 
Hume  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it ;  ^  and  the  Whig 
leaders  were  forced  to  wait  for  some  other  pretext  for 
seizing  office.     A  fresh  opportunity  for  damaging  the 
Ministry  occurred,  however,  immediately.     Ever  smce 
Lord  Heytesbury's  retirement,  in  1832,  the  embassy  at 
St.  Petersburg,  one  of  the  richest  prizes  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  had  been  vacant.*    Wellington,  on  re- 
ceiving the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  decided  on  send- 
ing a  new  ambassador  to  Eussia.     Towards  the  end  of 
December  it  was   reported   that  he  had    nominated 
Lord  Lon-  Lord  Londonderry  to  the  post.'    The  appointment  was 
SSSJ^'  thought  almost  incredible.     The  *  Times,'  on  the  2nd  of 
S*  Pete  -  J^"^^*^5  declared  it  an  *  absurd  report '  and  *  a  sorry 
biipg.        joke.'    More  than  two  months   afterwards  Wellington 
admitted  that  *  a  noble  lord '  had  been  appointed  to  the 
post,  and  that  he  would  go  to  St.  Petersburg  whenever 
the  weather  permitted  him  to  travel.*    Three  days  later, 
on  the  13th  of  March,  ministers  formally  stated  that 
the  appointment  had  been  made.^ 

The  bare  announcement  of  the  appointment  rekindled 
the  passionate  opposition  to  the  Tory  Ministry.  The  se- 
lection was,  in  fact,  in  many  respects  objectionable.  Lon- 
donderry was  the  representative  of  those  old-fashioned 
Tories  who  still  clung  to  the.  domestic  policy  which 
had  made  his  brother  an  object  of  detestation  at  home, 
and  to  the  foreign  policy  which  had  made  this  country 
the  ally  of  sovereigns  and  not  of  peoples  abroad.    Jn  the 

^  RecoUectioni  and  Suffge&UonM,  p.  note. 
134    Hcnuard,    vol.  xxvi.  p.  885.  *  OreviUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  183. 

OrevOU,  vol.  iu.  p.  224.  «  Times,  2Dd  of  Januaiy,  1885; 

^  For  the  circumstaDoeB  connected  and  Hansard,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  7SL 
with  thifl  vacancy  see  ante,  p.  165,         ^  Ibid.,  p.  960. 


>^ 


Hansardf  New  Serie6;  vol.  zvii.  p. 
1405. 
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past  he  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Peninsula ;  he  chap. 
had  been  present  with  the  allied  armies  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1813 ;  and  his  enei^etic  counsels,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  had  been  of  undoubted  service  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies.  Seised  to  the  peerage,  and  nominated  to  the 
embassy  at  Vienna,  he  had  received  an  adequate  reward ; 
and  taxpayers  could  fairly  say  that  Londonderry  owed 
as  much  to  the  country  as  the  country  owed  to  Lon- 
donderry. Peers,  however,  educated  in  the  school  of 
Castlereagh  were  apt  to  attach  an  exaggerated  value 
to  their  own  claims,  and  to  imagine  that  their  services 
should  be  requited  on  the  principle  on  which  the  buried 
talent  was  awarded  to  him  who  had  ten  talents.  Lon- 
donderry complained  that  his  diplomatic  services  had  not 
been  rewarded  with  a  pension,^  and  that  he  had  received 
no  office  in  1828.  The  world,  in  his  judgment,  was  out 
of  joint ;  and  the  surest  method  of  readjusting  affairs 
lay  in  his  own  employment  in  some  dignified  and  well- 
paid  post.  Even  a  Tory  Ministry,  however,  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  to  place  the  brother  of  Castlereagh  in 
any  prominent  situation  at  home.  Wellington  suggested 
and  Peel  agreed  that  Londonderry  might  fill  the  vacant 
mission  at  St.  Petersburg.  Peel  and  Wellington  both, 
probably,  thought  that  they  would  provide  in  this  way 
for  the  embarrassing  claims  of  their  self-confident  sup- 
porter. 

Unfortunately  for  Londonderry,  however,  he  had 
taken  part  in  a  debate  on  Poland,  and  had  characterised 
the  Poles  as  the  Emperor's  *  rebellious  subjects.'  *    The 

'  This  application  was  endoised 

^y  Lord  Liverpool,  in  pendl,  *  This  

^  too  bad  I '  LiTerpool's  opinion  '  Hansard,  vol.  xxyi.  p.  946.  Ali- 
^u  sabsequeBtly  justified  hy  Lord  son,  {Lives  €f  Lord  Cattlereaak  and 
Bodley,  who  stated  in  the  House  of  Sir  C,  Stewart,  vol.  iii.  p.  264),  who 
Lords  that  he  believed  the  Noble  makes  Londondeny  a  nero,  defends 
^■Urquis  had  been  in  the  nublic  ser-  his  esipression  by  reminding  his  read- 
vice  about  ten  years,  and  tnat  for  his  ers  that,  twenty-five  vears  after- 
services  in  that  period  he  had  re-  wards,  the  Sepoys  were  always  spoken 
ceived  of  the  public  money  160,000/.  of  as  rebels  in  this  countiy.    The  Rp- 
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^xiV**  ^^^^®  ^^  Poland  had  excited  the  enthuaiasm  and  won 
-^^— ^  the  sympathy  of  English  Liberals ;  and  the  whole  Liberal 
party,  therefore,  was  indignant  at  the  notion  that  Britain 
should  be  represented  at  St.  Petersburg  by  a  diplomatist 
who  had  dared  to  justify  the  brutal  conduct  of  the 
Eussian  Government.  *  The  noble  Marquis,'  said  Hume 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  *  had  invariably  been  against 
all  amelioration  of  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
people.  He  had  opposed  everything  connected  with 
human  freedom — even  the  humane  design  of  others  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted  Poles.  What, 
then,  could  these  persecuted  people,  what  could  Europe 
expect  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Government,  when 
they  saw  it  sending  out  such  a  man  to  represent  it  at 
the  Court  of  Russia  ? '  *  The  noble  Marquis,'  said  Stan- 
ley immediately  afterwards,  '  was  the  last  person  whom 
England  ought  to  have  sent  to  Russia  to  represent  there 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country.'  ^  Objections 
of  the  same  character  were  raised  by  speaker  after 
speaker;  and  Peel  made  a  very  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate defence  of  the  selection  to  which  he  had  un- 
luckily assented.  It  was  everywhere  felt  that  the  ap- 
pointment must  be  abandoned.  Londonderry  himself, 
amazed  at  the  storm  which  his  unpopularity  had  excited, 
voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  post  which  had  been 
offered  to  him.  His  withdrawal  only  partially  relieved 
the  Tory  Ministry  from  the  embarrassments  which  his 
nomination  had  occasioned.  Everyone  was,  in  fact, 
angry.  The  Liberals  were  angry  at  the  appointment; 
the  Tories  were  angry  at  its  abandonment;  the  King 


He  xfl 

forced 
to  resign. 


poys,  Alison  forgot,  were  not  only 
Bi'itish  subjects,  bat  British  soldiers, 
in  receipt  of  British  pav.  The  Poles 
were  never  subjects  of  the  Russian 
Emneror.  They  were  the  subjects 
of  tne  King  of  Poland,  and  it  was 
Nicholas'  or  Gonstantine's  brutal  dis- 
regard of  their  charter  which  justi- 


fied the  Polish  war  of  1881.  Peel, 
at  the  time,  defended  Londonderry 
by  declaring  that  he  coald  not  fiod 
the  words  m  Hansard.  Santard, 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  961.  There  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  be  any  donbt 
that  they  were  actually  spoken. 
^  Hansard,yol,  xxvi.  pp.  061, 063. 
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wad  angry  at  the  interference  of  the  House  of  Commons    cHAir. 
and  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  it  abroad.  .^^' .  ^ 
It  would  everjrwhere  appear — as  was  said  at  the  time     ^^*' 
—that  *  the  King  appointed  Londonderry  ambassador 
to  Bussia,  and  the  House  of  Commons  cancelled  the 
appointment.'  ^ 

Discredited  by  these  proceedings,  Peel  felt  it  neces-  Peel  and 
sary  to  make  a  great  effort  to  retrieve  his  position.     He  i^e* 
had  rested  his  appeal  for  confidence  on  the  efficiency  ^g^"* 
of  his  measures,  and  it  was  time  theirefore,  to  produce  meaeuree. 
the  measures  themselves.     Accordingly,   on  the  12th 
of  March,  Pollock,  the  Attorney-General,  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  constitution  of  a  consolidated  Ecclesiastical 
Court.*    On  the  17th  Peel  himself  explained  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  proposed  to  remedy  one  of  the  chief 
grievances  of  the  Dissenters  by  providing  for  their  mar- 
riages.'    On  the  20th  Hardinge  moved  some  resolutions 
to  form  the  basis  of  an  Irish  Tithe  bill ;  ^  and,  on  the 
24th,  Peel  communicated  to  the  House  his  proposal  for 
the  commutation  of  tithes  in  England.^    Four  measures 
of  greater  importance,  or  devised  in  a  more  liberal  spirit, 
had,  perhaps,  never  previously  been  introduced  by  any 
Ministry  in  a  single  fortnight.  '  They  would  have  justi- 
fied the  keenest  Liberal  in  giving  the  Administration  the 
fair  trial  which  Peel  claimed  for  it.     But  the  Liberals, 
angry  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  driven 
from  power,  were  anxious  to  avenge  the  King's  treat- 
ment of  themselves  by  humiliating  Peel.     Whigs  and 
Radicals  met  together  to  devise  a  common  course  of 
action  ;  and  even  O'ConneU  tacitly  consented  to  support 
the  pohcy  of  the  Whig  leaders.     *  A  compact  aUiance '  *  The  lich- 
was  thus  formed  between  all  sections  of  the  Liberals ;  House 
and,  as  Lord  Lichfield  gave  his  friends  the  use  of  his  ^™p*<*- 

'  Grevaie,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.  Of.      *  Ibid,,  vol.  xxvii.  p*  13. 
tW.,p.  231.  6  Ibid.,  ^.170. 

*  Hamardy  vol.  xxvi.  p.  908.  •  Melbourne,  voL  iL  p.  101. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  1074. 
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CHAP,     house,,  the   alliance  became  ultimately  known   as  Ae 
Lichfield  House  Compact.* 

An  Opposition,  which  reaUy  desired  to  mark  its 
sense  of  the  King's  conduct,  had  only  one  course  before 
it.  It  ought  to  have  seized  the  first  opportunity  for 
proposing  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  minister. 
Such  a  vote  would  have  taught  the  Crown,  once  and  for 
ever,  that  the  right  of  making  and  unmaking  Ministries, 
which  lay  technically  with  the  King,  was  in  practice 
confided  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
Whig  leaders,  however,  imagined  that  they  could  disturb 
Peel  more  easily  by  attacking  his  measures  than  by  op- 
posing his  existence  as  a  minister.  In  consequence, 
instead  of  proposing  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
his  Ministry,  they  decided  on  outbidding  him.  Much 
as  Peel  had  done  to  conciUate  the  Dissenters,  it  was 
possible  for  the  Liberals  to  offer  to  do  more.  Honestly 
as  Peel  had  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Irish  tithes,  it  was  open  to  the  Liberals  to  refuse  his 
settlement  as  inadequate.  Instead  of  raising  the  consti- 
tutional question,  which  Peel's  existence  in  office  sug- 
gested, the  Liberals  set  themselves  to  trump  his  best 
cards.  They  avoided  the  issue  which  they  ought  to 
have  raised,  and  they  raised  the  issues  which  they 
ought  to  have  avoided. 

The  Bis-  i^  g^  tactical  sense,  indeed,  there  was  an  obvious 

senters.  ,  . 

advantage  m  combining  the  Liberal  party  on  proposals 
intended  to  relieve  the  Dissenters  of  England  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  was  true  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  give  the  Dissenters  all  the  relief  which  they 
were  demanding.  They  complained  of  unreasonable 
difficulties  in  the  solemnisation  of  their  marriages  and 
in  the  burial  of  their  dead ;  of  their  liability  to  Church 
rates;  of  their  exclusion  from   the  Universities;  and 

^  The  meetiiigB  at  Lichfield  House  were  on  the  12th  ftDd  2.3rd  of  MbtcL 
OreviUe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  224,  233. 
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they  demanded  the  severonce  of  the  Qiurch  jErom  the    chap. 
State,  as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  their  grievances.^     ^^' 


No  minister  could  concede  all  these  demands.  Peel  ^^^• 
endeavoured  to  deal  with  one  of  them  in  his  Dissenters' 
Marriage  Bill.  But  the  Liberals  considered  that  they 
might  both  embarrass  the  Ministry  and  conciliate  the 
Nonconformists  by  conceding  at  the  same  time  some 
educational  privileges  to  Dissenters.  The  Liberals  TheLon- 
in  1836  were  not  all  desirous  of  opening  the  great  Uni-  ^^^'' 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  the  Dissenting 
community.^  But  they  thought  that  the  Nonconformists 
might  be  given  the  advantages  of  a  University  edu- 
cation by  conferring  a  charter  on  the  modem  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  by  empowering  it  to  grant  degrees. 
A  motion  to  this  effect  had  been  made  in  1833  by 
Tooke,  the  member  for  Truro.*  The  motion,  withdrawn 
for  the  time,  had  been  renewed  in  1834,  when  the 
Common  Council  of  London  had  also  addressed  the 
King  in  its  favour.*  The  application  excited  a  good 
deal  of  opposition.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  regarded 
'  the  Gower  Street  Company,'*^  as  the  London  University 
was  nicknamed,  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt;  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  medical  bodies,  petitioned  against 
the  proposal.  The  King  was  advised  to  refer  all  these 
petitions  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Privy  Council  did  not  succeed  in  advancing  the 
matter.  The  counciUors  listened  for  a  couple  of  days 
to  the  arguments  of  counsel,  but  they  decided  nothing.® 
Under  these  circumstances  Tooke,  in  1835,  renewed  his 
proposal,  and  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown  praying 
that  the  University  might  receive  a  charter  of  incor- 

^  The  Dissenters'  case  was  repre-  Lords^  by  187  votes  to  85.    HoMordf 

•ented  ofvep  and  over  again  in  the  voL  xxv.  p.  886. 
*Mion  of  1884.     See,  for  instance,         »  Ihid,,  vol.  lix.  p.  129. 
Samard,  vol.  xxii.  p.  1;  and  vol.  xxiii.         *  Ann,  Beg.,  1834,  Ohpon.,  p.  52. 
pp.  610,  848, 1181.  »  Ibid.,  fsO. 

A  hill  for  this  purpose  had  been  •  GrexfiUe.  pp.  80, 81, 

thrown  out  in  1834,  in  the.House^f 
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The  Iriah 
Tithe  Bill. 


poration.^  Peel  urged,  with  much  good  sense,  that  the 
matter  was  not  ripe  for  consideration.  It  had  been  re- 
ferred by  the  late  Government  to  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  CouncU.  The  committee  had  not  reported.  The 
Tories  were  not  responsible  for  the  delay;  and  the 
proper  and  logical  course,  therefore,  for  the  House  to 
take  was  to  address  the  Crown,  not  for  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation, but  for  a  statement  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Logical  arguments  had  httle 
weight  with  a  House  of  Commons  resolved,  at  every 
hazard,  to  embarrass  the  Ministry.  Peel's  advice  was 
rejected,  and  Tooke's  address  adopted  by  a  large 
majority.* 

This  defeat  was  the  most  embarrassing  which  Peel 
had  yet  sustained.  It  showed  him  plainly  that  he  had 
no  mercy  to  expect  fipom  the  Opposition,  and  that  he 
could  not  even  rely  on  the  attendance  of  his  own 
supporters.  It  was  becoming  impossible  for  him  to 
conduct  the  government;  and  his  resignation  was 
confidently  expected.  Yet  Peel  did  not  resign.  He 
decided  on  encountering  one  more  defeat  before  he 
abandoned  the  struggle.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  Hardinge,  on  the  20th  of  March,  had  introduced 
an  Irish  Tithe  Bill.  Hardinge  avoided  the  complicated 
arrangements  with  which  Littleton  had  puzzled  Par- 
liament the  year  before.  He  proposed,  Uke  all  his  pre- 
decessors, to  convert  the  tithe  into  a  rent-charge ;  to  fix 
the  rent-charge  at  75  per  cent,  of  the  tithe ;  to  facilitate 


^  Hanwrd,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  279. 

'  The  address  was  carried  by  246 
Totes  to  186.  Ibid.,  p.  801.  The 
King's  answer  to  the  address  is  in 
ibid.,  p.  640.  The  King  promised  to 
*  call  upon  the  Privy  Council  with- 
out delay  for  a  report  oi  the  pro- 
eeedings  adopted  in  this  matter,  in 
order  that  his  Majesy  may  he  en- 
abled to  judge  what  may  be  the  best 
method  of  carrying  into  effect  the 


wishes  of  his  £uthful  OommoDS,'  &c. 
The  committee  of  the  Privv  Council 
met  again  at  the  end  of  ilaj,  and, 
after  two  days*  debate,  requested  the 
King'  to  dispense  with  their  advice. 
Ch'eviUej  vol.  iii.  p.  262.  It  is  dear, 
from  GrevilUf  that  the  committee 
was  opposed  to  the  charter,  which 
was  not  ultimately  granted  till  No- 
vember 1836.  Cf.  Martineau's  Thirty 
Yeari  Peace,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 
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its  1-edemption  by  the  landlord,  the  purchase-money    chap. 
being  invested  in  land.^   Hardinge's  plan,  like  Littleton's,  >,    .  '.■^ 
was  a  bribe  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  induce  them     ^^^^ 
to  consent  to  charge  their  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church.     Hardinge,  indeed,  assured  the  clergy  a  rather 
smaller  income  than  they  would  have  received  from 
Littleton.    The  clergy,  therefore,  had  gained  nothing  by 
the  rejection  of  the  compromise  of  the  previous  year. 
The  scheme  was  a  reproduction  of  that  compromise. 
All  that  was  good  in  it  was  taken  from  the  proposals 
of  the  Whig  Ministry;  and  Littleton  might  say,  with 
TirgU : — 

Hob  ego  versiculos  feci  talit  alter  honores  1 

The  conduct  of  the  poetaster,  indeed,  whom  Virgil  de- 
nounced was  less  culpable  than  that  of  Hardinge.  The 
Eoman  had  only  meanly  claimed  the  work  of  another 
as  his  own :  Hardinge  had  adopted  the  measures  which 
he  had  resisted  in  Opposition.  *  The  Government,'  said 
Barron,  an  Irish  member,  '  had  abandoned  every  prin- 
ciple they  had  ever  professed.  They  had  been  guilty 
of  a  dereliction  of  every  duty.  There  was  only  one  pos- 
sible way  of  accounting  for  their  having  thus  abandoned 
every  principle,  and  that  was  their  base  desire  of  hold- 
ing office.'  '^ 

The  attack  which  was  thus  made  was  warmly  resented 
by  Hardinge ;  and  the  Speaker  was   ultimately  com- 
pelled to  interfere.   Warmth  and  abuse  did  not,  however, 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Opposition.    The  Liberals  could  The  ap- 
not  afford  to  throw  out  the  Tithe  Bill,  but  they  could  de-  l^' 
cline  to  accept  a  bDl  which  did  not  appropriate  to  other  ^*^®®- 
than  ecclesiastical  purposes  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church.     There  was,  indeed,  one  objection  to  this 
course.     Grey's  Government  had  referred  the  considera- 
tion of  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church  to  a  commis- 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  18..  '  Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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CHAP,  sion :  just  as  it  had  referred  the  application  of  the  London 
w^7-.  University  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
1^*-  commission  had  not  reported,  just  as  the  Privy  Council 
had  not  reported ;  and  Tory  members  could  fairly  argue 
that  it  was  illogical  to  decide  on  appropriating  the  sur- 
plus revenues  of  a  Church  until  it  was  authoritativdy 
determined  whether  there  were  any  surplus  revenues  to 
appropriate.  The  Liberals,  however,  knew  that  every 
member  of  their  party  was  ready  to  deprive  the  Church 
of  Lreland  of  some  portion  of  its  temporalities :  they 
knew  that  no  Tory  would  consent  to  anything  of  the 
kind.  A  motion,  therefore,  on  the  Irish  Church  afforded 
the  readiest  means  for  combining  their  own  friends  and 
for  decisively  defeating  their  opponents. 

Russell  himself  conducted  the  attack  which  it  was 
decided  to  make.  On  Monday,  the  80th  of  March,  he 
asked  the  House  to  resolve  itself  *  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  to  consider  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.'  He  declared  his  intention  of  pro- 
posing in  committee  that  any  surplus  which  may  re- 
main, after  fully  providing  for  the  spiritual  instruction 
of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in  Lreland, 
ought  to  be  applied  locally  to  the  general  education  of 
all  classes  of  Christians.^  The  debate,  thus  commenced, 
extended  over  four  nights.  The  Opposition  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  amounted 
to  at  least  800,000/.  a  year  :  the  Ministry  declared  that 
they  could  not  fairly  be  computed  at  more  than 
450,000/.*  A  difference  of  this  character  proved  the 
necessity  for  waiting  till  the  Lish  Church  Commisaon 
had  reported.  It  was  obvious  that  the  question  admit- 
ted of  no  satisfactory  solution  tiU  the  property  of  the 
Church  could  be  stated  with  precision.  The  Liberals, 
however,  had  resolved  on  winning  the  victory  which 

^  Hnmardf  vol.  xxYii.  pp.  361, 384. 
»  Of.  iW,,  pp.  368,  678  with  p.  687^ 
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their  numbers  enabled  them  to  secure.    On  the  morning    chap. 
of  the  3rd  of  April  they  caxried  Russell's  motion  by  322      ^^'_r 
votes  to  289.^    The  fate  of  the  Government  had  un-     l^^* 
questionably  been  sealed  by  the  division. 

Yet  Peel  did  not  resign.  The  House  had  committed  Feel  ii 
itself  to  nothing  but  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  *  ^  ' 
the  Irish  Church  ;  and  this  decision  did  not  necessitate 
the  retirement  of  the  Ministry.  A  few  days  after  the 
preliminary  motion  had  been  carried  Bussell  proposed 
the  resolution,  of  which  he  had  already  given  notice, 
for  the  local  application  of  the  surplus  revenues  of 
the  Church  to  the  general  education  of  the  Irish.  The 
debate  was  protracted  over  the  evening,  and  adjourned 
till  the  following  Monday.  The  committee  then  adopted 
Bussell's  proposition  by  262  votes  to  237.^  Tet  still 
Peel  did  not  resign.  The  motion  did  not  pledge  the 
House  to  any  definite  action.  A  report  from  the  Irish 
Church  Commissioners  that  the  Church  had  no  surplus 
revenues  would  deprive  it  of  all  significance;  and  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Opposition  to  win  one 
more  victory  before  Peel  abandoned  the  struggle.  On 
the  7th  of  April,  Bussell  proposed  that  ^no  measure 
upon  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory and  final  adjustment  which  does  not  embody 
the  principle '  which  his  previous  resolutions  had  laid 
down.  The  House  adopted  the  new  motion  by  285 
votes  to  258;*  and,  on  the  following  morning.  Feel  aud 
resigned  his  office  into  the  King's  hands. 

The  experiment  of  a  Conservative  Ministry  had  failed. 
Peel  had  only  held  power  for  four  months.  He  had 
only  been  able  to  protract  the  struggle  in  Parliament 
for  six  weeks.  In  those  six  weeks  he  had  been  defeated 
on  the  Speakership ;  he  had  been  defeated  on  the  Ad- 
dress ;  he  had  been  defeated  on  the  London  University ; 
he  had  been  defeated  three  times  on  the  Irish  Church ; 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  770.        >  Ibid.,  p.  861.        *  Ibid,,  p.  900. 
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CHAP,  y^t  every  impartial  observer  admitted  that  the  credit 
^^'  ,  was  with  him,  and  not  with  those  who  had  beaten  him. 
1835.  He  had  proved  himself,  as  a  foreign  statesman  put  it, 
*  the  most  liberal  of  Conservatives,  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  Liberals,  and  the  most  capable  man  of  all  in  both 
parties.'^  He  forced  one  of  those  who  voted  against 
him  to  record  that  *  never  did  a  statesman  enter  office 
more  triumphantly  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  left  it.'  ^  The 
opinions  which  were  thus  expressed  by  Guizot  and 
Bulwer  were  shared  by  almost  the  whole  Liberal  party. 
The  Tories  alone  refrained  from  praising  the  great 
statesman  who  had  displayed  such  signal  capacity  in 
their  service.  Tory  writers  had  the  folly  to  declare 
that  he  had  prepared  the  final  ruin  of  the  Church.* 
Tory  pohticians  had  the  folly  to  complain  that  he  was 
prematurely  abandoning  a  struggle  which  no  other  man 
aUve  could  have  maintained  so  long.*  Miserable  com- 
plaints of  this  character  had  no  weight  with  the  majo- 
rity of  observers.  They  recognised  his  capacity,  they 
admired  his  liberaUty,  and  they  boldly  foretold  his  re- 
turn to  power. 
The  an-  There  was,  however,  one  man  who  derived   little 

wmfam     comfort  from  these  predictions.     The  King  had  con- 
^*  temptuously  dismissed  the  Melbourne  Ministry  in  the 

autumn  of  1834 ;  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  his  old  ser- 
vants in  the  spring  of  1836.  He  could  hardly  avoid 
perceiving,  moreover,  that  his  own  conduct  in  Novem- 
ber had  produced  the  crisis  of  April.  '  If,'  said  a  keen 
observer,  *  you  are  sure  a  man  is  dying  of  consumption, 
why  should  you  strangle  him  ? '  ^  The  Melbourne  Ad- 
ministration was  dying  of  consumption  in  the  autumn. 
If  it  had  been  left  to  die  alone,  no  efforts  could  by  any 

>  Guizot's  We  of  Fed,  p.  141.  *  OremOe,  vol.  iii.  p.  245. 

'  Bulwer's  Pc</,p.  108.  »  Life  of  Archbishop  n^hatcly^xoi. 

'  JIaruard,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  600.  i.  p.  243. 
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possibility  have  resuscitated  it.      The  King  chose  to     chap. 
strangle  it.     His  hasty  choice  afforded  the  Liberal  party 


1  QOC 

a  fresh  reason  for  cohesion,  the  Liberal  Ministry  a  new     -   ^' 
term  of  office;  and  the  last  attempt  made  by  a  King 
of  England  to  play  the  autocrat  resulted  almost  imme- 
diately in  the  humiliating  submission  of  the  Crown. 

William,  indeed,  making  one  effort  to  avoid  a  dis-  Melbourne 

,  fOTIDS  ft 

tasteful   necessity,  invited   Grey   to   form   a  Ministry.  MiDistry. 
Grey  refused ;  and  WilUam,  having  no  other  alternative 
before  him,  entrusted  Melbourne  with  the  task  of  form- 
ing a  Government.     The  task  was  completed  without 
any  great  difficulty.     Melbourne  himself  became  Prime 
Minister ;  Spring  Eice,  whose  management  of  figures  de- 
luded people  into  thinking  him  a  financier.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  EusseD,  who  was  married  to  Lady 
Ribblesdale  amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  change.  Home 
Secretary  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
Pahnerston  and  Charles  Grant,  who  was  made  Lord 
Glenelg,  respectively  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Departments.     There  were  three  persons, 
however,  for  whom  it  was  more  difficult  to  provide. 
Melbourne  could  not  venture  on  restoring  Littleton  to  o'Conneii, 
the  Irish  office  and  Brougham  to  the  Woolsack.     He  an^  ^a 
could  not  overlook  the  claims  of  O'Connell  to  reward.  ^^^^ 
Without  O'Connell  the  Lichfield  House  Compact  would 
never  have  been  concluded.     How  was  it  possible  to 
ignore  the  claims  of  the  great  agitator  whose  assistance 
had  placed  the  Whigs  in  office,  and  whose  opposition 
could  at  any  moment  drive  them  from  power  ? 

One  solution  of  the  difficulty  was,  indeed,  possible. 
O'Connell  was  the  greatest  of  living  Irishmen :  he  was 
the  greatest  of  living  orators.  Such  a  man  as  this 
might  have  been  admitted  into  the  Ministry  and  re- 
warded with  the  position  which  his  abilities  deserved. 
The  narrow  views  which  animated  the  King,  and  which 
were  shared  by  many  of  the  Whigs,  unfortunately,  ren- 
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CHAP     dered  such  an  arrangement  impossible ;  and  O'Connell, 
^^^'     finding    his    exclusion    inevitable,   voluntarily  agreed 


1835.     to  waive  his  own  .claims  for  the  sake  of  the  Liberal 
party.^    The  King  entertained  as  strong  objections  to 
Brotigham  as  he  felt  towards  O'Connell ;  and  Brougham, 
discreetly  reminded  that  *  si  vous  avez  un  roi,  il  faut  un 
pen  le  manager,'  was  almost  persuaded'  to  regard  his 
temporary  exclusion  from   office  as  a  tribute   to   his 
capacity,  and  was  induced  to  consent  to  the  Great  Seal 
being  placed  in  commission.'    Littleton's  claims  could 
not  be  compared  with  those  of  either  Brougham  or 
O'Connell.     But  it  was  difficult  for  Melbourne  either  to 
neglect  an  old  colleague  or  to  confer  any  place  on  the 
man  whose  conduct  had  broken  up  the  Grey  Ministry. 
Fortunately  for  Littleton  the  British  Constitution  has 
provided  a  convenient  hav^i  in  which   distinguished 
lawyers,  successful  commanders,  superannuated  states- 
men, wealthy  country  gentlemen,  and  disappointed  poli- 
ticians are  all  accustomed   to  find  both  dignity  and 
repose.    Littleton  become  Lord  Hatherton,  and  ceased 
to  inffict  the  disadvantages  of  his  assistance  on  his 
political  friends. 

These  arrangements  necessitated  a  good  many  fresh 
elections.  Unluckily  for  the  new  Ministry,  Bussell, 
Grant,  and  Littleton  represented  county  constituencies, 
and  county  electors  had  little  love  for  Liberal  measures. 
Conierrar-  Chisholm,  a  Conservative,  replaced  Charles  Grant  in 
^J2^^  Inverness-shire ;  Sir  H.  Goodricke,  a  Conservative,  suc- 
ceeded Littleton  in  Stafibrdshire ;  and  the  electors  of 
Devon '  chose  a  Conservative  to  succeed  Eussell,  the 
new  Home  Secretary,  and  the  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Bussell's  defeat  was  the  more  serious, 
because,  at  the  general  election  in  January,  Palmerston 

^  Mdbaume,  toI.  ii.  p.  113.  Lord    CotteDham^    Vice-Cluu]oe]l<r 

*  Chancdlori,  vol.  yiih  1^,467,  The      Shadwell,  and  Mr.  Justioe  Bonn- 
eommiasionerBwerePep^^s,  afterwards      quet 
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had  lost  his  seat  for  Hampshire.     The  Whig  Ministry    ^J^- 
was  compelled,  in  consequence,  to  meet  Parliament  with- 


out the  assistance  of  either  Palmerston  or  Russell.  Ar- 
rangements were,  of  course,  soon  made  for  providing 
both  of  them  with  seats.  Palmerston  took  refuge  in 
Tiverton,  a  borough  which  he  continued  to  represent 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  A  vacancy  was  made  for 
Russell  in  the  representation  of  Stroud. 

Three  defeats  in  three  important  counties  augured 
ill  for  the  popularity  of  the  new  Administration.  The 
electors  of  Staffordshire,  Devonshire,  and  Inverness-shire 
had  displayed  Kttle  sympathy  with  the  Whig  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
Whigs  did  not  expect  either  popularity  or  consideration. 
There  it  was  almost  universally  beheved  that  the  Tories 
had  been  overthrown  by  a  corrupt  combination  of  the 
Whigs  with  O'ConneU.  The  great  Irish  agitator  had 
always  been  regarded  with  horror  by  the  Lords.  Their 
indignation  .had  been  recently  inflamed  by  a  proposal 
which  he  had  made  to  convert  the  Upper  House  into 
an  elective  assembly.  The  Whigs,  it  was  argued,  had 
allied  themselves  with  an  agitator  pledged  to  repeal  the 
Union,  pledged  to  lay  his  unholy  hands  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  18th  of  April  a 
Tory  peer.  Lord  Alvanley,  broke  the  silence  which  he  Lord  ai- 
usually  preserved  by  asking  Melbourne  to  explain  the  oooMieS. 
terms  by  which  he  had  procured  the  assistance  of 
O'ConnelL  Melbourne  easily  disposed  of  the  question, 
'  I  know  not,'  he  answered,  '  whether  I  shall  have  the  aid 
of  Mr.  O'ConneU.  I  have  certainly  taken  no  means  to 
secure  it,  and  most  particularly  I  have  made  no  terms 
with  Mr.  O'ConneU.'  ^  The  subject  should  have  dropped 
with  this  answer.     It  was,  unluckily,  revived  on  the  fol- 

*  HatiMrd,  toI.  xxvii.   p.    1002.      place  with  COonnell,  but  that  Lord 
Cf.  Mdhnume,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117-121.      Melbourne  was  no  party  to  them. 
It  Aeenffl  clear  that  negotiationB  took  , 

VOL.  Ill,  X 
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CHAP,  lowing  Monday  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Ciolonel 
Sibthorp,  the  member  for  Lincoln,  a  gentleman  who  had 
already  gained  a  reputation  for  setting  out  unpleasant 
facts  in  an  inoffensive  manner.  Sibthorp  declared  that 
'  he  would  not  accuse  any  man  of  telling  an  untruth;' 
but  he  for  one  never  would  believe  that  *  O'Connell  had 
not  been  a  prompter  and  adviser  in  the  things  that  had 
taken  place.'  O'Connell  did  not  contradict  the  imputation, 
but  he  contrasted  the  *  good  temper  and  poUteness '  of 
Sibthorp  with  *  the  different  style '  which  had  been  em- 
ployed by  *  a  bloated  buffoon '  elsewhere.*  The  *  bloated 
buffoon '  naturally  resented  the  offensive  epithet,  and 
sent  a  friend  to  O'Connell  with  a  demand  for  an  apology 
or  satisfaction.  An  apology  O'Connell  would  not  offer: 
satisfaction,  in  the  sense  which  the  word  then  bore,  he 
had  resolved  for  twenty  years  never  to  afford  to  any- 
one. His  son  Morgan,  however,  was  too  true  an  Irish- 
man to  tolerate  with  equal  patience  the  position  in 
which  his  father  had  placed  himself.  He  saw  no  harm 
in  calling  a  man  a  bloated  buffoon ;  but  it  was  only 
proper  to  exchange  shots  with  him  afterwards.  As  his 
father  would  not  fight,  he  wa;S  ready  to  take  his  father's 
place.  The  proposition  was  gravely  referred  to  a  private 
meeting  of  Alvanley'a  friendB ;  and  it  was  ultimately 
decided  by  Alvanley's  own  vote  that  the  duel  should 
take  place.  Three  shots  were  exchanged,  but  no  injury 
was  done  to  either  of  the  duellists.*  The  affair,  however, 
reported  in  all  the  newspapers,  produced  a  considerable 
sensation ;  and  the  dying  practice  of  duelling  fell  into 
disrepute  in  consequence  of  it.  The  most  conservative 
apologist  could  not  pretend  that  a  son  should  be  required 
to  risk  his  life  because  his  father  had  applied  an  offensive 
epithet  to  a  stranger.' 

*  Haruardf  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1009.  to  Lord  Alvanley.    See,  for  M  in- 

^  GremOe,  vol.  iii.  p.  257.  stance    of    this,  Ann.    JReg,,  1835, 

'  The  epithet  seems  to  have  stuck      Ohron.,  p.  73. 
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The  duel  was  gradually  forgotten,  but  the  circum-     chap. 
stances  which  had  been  indirectly  responsible  for   it 


1835 

continued.   The  Irish  themselves  thought  that  an  under- 
standing had  been  arrived  at  between  the  Government 
and  0'C!onnell.   They  decided,  in  consequence,  on  giving 
the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  an  enthusiastic  welcome.   Lord  }^]^^}: 
Mulgrave,  whom  Melbourne  had  selected  for  the  Vice-  oeption  in 
royalty,  had  done  good  service  as  Governor  of  Jamaica. 
He  was  usually  supposed  to  have  negotiated  the  alliance  ^ 
which,  it  was  almost  universally  believed,  had  been  con- 
cluded with  O'Connell ;  and  the  Ijrish  received  him  with 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  welcomed  George 
IV.  fourteen  years  before.     The  new  Viceroy  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Castle  by  a  procession,  in  which  banners 
bearing  inscriptions  usual  enough  in  Ireland  were  freely 
displayed.     These  inscriptions  pledged  the  populace  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  and  to  the  extinction  of  tithes. 
It  was  naturally  thought  in  England  that  the  new  Vice- 
roy should  have  declined  the  honour  of  an  escort  Which 
chose  to  assume  a  partisan  character.     One  of  his  own 
friends^  indeed,  declared  that  *he  would  rathei*  have 
been  torn  in   pieces  by  the  Dublin   mob   than   have 
entered  the  city  in  procession  with  them.'    Wellesley 
hastily  resigned  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and, 
though  he  declared  himself  ignorant  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, it   was  generally  believed  that  his  retirement 
was  due  to  his  dislike  of  a  policy  which  had  culmi- 
nated in  Mulgrave's  entry  into  Dublin.* 

Mulgrave's  conduct,  of  course,  irritated  all  the  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland.  They  naturally  considered  them- 
selves insulted  by  a  demonstration  which  pledged 
everyone  who  took  part  in  it  to  a  course  of  policy  of- 
fensive to  themselves.  The  best  chance  of  conciliating 
the  Irish  lay  in  the  conclusion  of  some  judicious  com- 

*  MeUfoume,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

*  Hansard,  toL  xxviii.  pp.  8,  10.  Oreviile,  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 
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CHAP,  promise  ;  and  compromise  had  been  made  more  difficult 
-^ — r-^  by  the  DubKn  procession.  Some  time,  however,  elapsed 
^^^^-  before  the  new  Ministry  was  in  a  position  to  bring  for- 
ward  its  Irish  measures.  It  was  not  till  the  26th  of 
June  that  Lord  Morpeth,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Carlisle, 
who  had  been  made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  intro- 
rth  Bii  ^^^^  ^^^  Tithe  Bill.  The  past  experience  of  his  pre- 
of  1835.  decessors  afforded  him  some  assistance  in  preparing  it. 
In  1823  Goulburn  had  obtained  the  voluntary  compo- 
sition of  tithes.  In  1832  Stanley  had  made  the  compo- 
sition compulsory.  In  1834  Littleton  had  endeavoured 
to  convert  the  composition,  first  into  a  land  tax,  then 
into  a  rent-charge.  In  1835  Hardinge,  adopting  little- 
ton's  principle,  had  also  proposed  to  convert  the  tithe 
into  a  rent-charge.  In  principle,  then,  there  was  an 
agreement  among  all  parties  that  the  burden  of  the 
tithe  should  be  transferred  from  the  occupier  to  the 
owner.  All  of  them,  moreover,  proposed  that  the  rent- 
charge  should  be  much  smaller  than  the  tithe.  In 
Littleton's  bill,  as  it  was  originally  framed,  the  land  tax 
was  to  amount  to  80  per  cent  of  the  tithe  ;  in  his  bill,  as 
it  was  sent  to  the  Lords,  the  rent-charge  amounted  only 
to  60  per  cent. ;  but  the  loss  to  the  tithe-owner  was 
partly  compensated  out  of  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Fund. 
Hardinge,  in  his  turn,  offered  75Z.  of  rent-charge  for  every 
100/.  of  tithe.  All  parties,  therefore,  were  agreed  that 
the  tithe-owner  should  give  up  some  portion  of  his 
income,  in  return  for  the  better  security  which  he 
would  obtain  by  drawing  his  income  from  the  owner 
of  the  soil. 

A  Whig  Government  which  was  supported  by 
O'Connell  could  not  do  less  than  Hardinge  had  pro- 
posed to  do.  Morpeth  proposed  to  do  a  little  more. 
He  decided  on  commuting  every  100/.  of  tithe  for  70/. 
of  rent-charge ;  on  charging  on  the  tithe-owner  the  cost 
of  collection,  which  was  estimated  at  6d.  in  the  pound ; 
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and  on  thus  reducing  the  amount  paid  by  the  land-  ^^^• 
owner,  and  received  by  the  tithe-owner,  to  68/.  68.  As, 
however,  so  considerable  a  reduction  of  income  would 
be  a  serious  matter  to  many  existing  incumbents,  he 
proposed  to  allow  all  existing  clerical  tithe-owners  an 
additional  5/.  per  cent,  out  of  the  Perpetuity  Purchase 
Fund.  The  landowner,  under  Littleton's  scheme,  was 
saddled  with  60  per  cent. ;  under  Hardinge's  scheme 
with  75  per  cent. ;  under  Morpeth's  scheme  with  68^  per 
cent,  of  rent-charge  for  every  1001.  of  tithe  previously 
paid  by  his  tenantry.  The  existing  incumbents  received, 
under  Littleton's  scheme,  77^  per  cent.;  under  Hardinge's 
scheme,  75  per  cent, ;  under  Morpeth's  scheme,  73^  per 
cent  of  their  tithe. ^ 

These  figures  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  best  friends 
of  the  L-ish  Ohurch  that  they  had  nothing  to  gain  from 
delaying  a  settlement  of  the  question.  Hardinge  had 
given  the  clergy  less  than  Littleton ;  and  Morpeth  of- 
fered them  less  than  Hardinge.  Li  one  respect,  how- 
ever, the  tithe-owners  obtained  a  substantial  concession, 
hi  1833  Parhament  had  granted  a  sum  of  1,000,000/. 
to  be  advanced  to  the  distressed  clergy  of  Ireland  on 
the  security  of  the  arrears  which  the  tithe-owners  had 
been  unable  to  collect.  Of  this  1,000,000/.,  637,000/. 
had  been  appropriated.  Throughout  1834  Littleton  had 
deluded  himself  with  the  notion  that  the  advances  would 
be  gradually  repaid.  In  1835  both  Hardinge  and  Mor- 
peth decided  on  abandoning  them.*^  The  tithe-owners 
were,  in  consequence,  oflered  the  arrears  as  a  free  gift. 

If  the  scheme,  which  has  been  thus  described,  had 
stood  alone  every  party  in  the  State  would,  probably, 
have  co-operated  in  carrying  it.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  the  Melbourne  Administration  to  offer  such 
a  plan  by  itself.     The  men  who  had  voted  in  April  that 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  1319, 1326. 

^  Ibid.,  Yol.  xxvii.  p.  21  \  and  vol.  xxyiii.  p.  1324. 
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no  Tithe  Bill  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  dis- 
pose of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church  could  not 
introduce  a  bill  in  June  without  some  provisions  for 
this  purpose.  The  provisions  which  Morpeth  suggested 
were  moderate  enough.  He  proposed  to  suspend  the 
presentation  to  any  benefice  which  did  not  contain  fifty 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.^  But  provision  was, 
everywhere,  to  be  made  for  the  religious  accommoda- 
tion of  scattered  Churchmen.  Even  in  those  parishes 
where  there  was  no  church,  glebe  house,  or  Churchman 
the  minister  of  an  adjoining  parish  was  to  receive  an  ad- 
ditional 5/.  a  year  for  the  cure  of  the  souls  which  did  not 
exist.  Where  only  one  Churchman  could  be  found  in 
the  parish,  provision  was  to  be  made  for  his  spiritual 
necessities  either  by  the  appointment  of  a  curate,  at  a 
salary  of  not  more  than  75Z.  a  year,  or  by  an  addition 
of  from  lOL  to  50/.  a  year  to  the  stipend  of  a  neighbour- 
ing clergyman.^  Out  of  2,405  parishes  in  Ireland  there 
were  no  fewer  than  151  in  which  there  were  no  Church 
people ;  there  were  no  fewer  than  860  in  which  there 
were  not  fifty  Church  people.  The  surplus  stipends 
attached  to  these  benefices  would,  it  was  estimated, 
produce  58,000Z.  a  year.^  In  addition,  Morpeth  pro- 
posed that  in  every  parish  in  which  there  were  more 
than  fifty  Church  people,  and  which  was  endowed  with 
more  than  300/,  a  year,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be 
at  liberty  to  make  such  deduction  from  the  value  of  the 
cure  (so,  however,  that  the  income  should  not  be  less 
than  300/.)  as  he  thought  proper.* 


*  In  his  speech  Morpeth  said  fifty 
Protestants,  but  the  context  proves 
that  he  intended  to  say  fifty  members 
of  the  Ohurch  of  England*  The  cor- 
rection is  important,  as  there  were 
664,164  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Ire- 
land, and  862,046  members  of  the 
the  Established  Church.  The  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  were,  therefore, 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  Ohurch 


people.  There  were  6,427,712  Roman 
Oatnolics.  Mangard,  toL  zxTiii.  ppi 
1331,  1332. 

»  Hannard,  vol.  xxviii.  1334.  The 
curate  was  also  to  occupy  the  i^lebe 
house,  where  there  was  a  glebe,  and 
to  have  a  smaU  portion  of  the  glebe. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  1339-1342. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  1336. 
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Morpeth's  bill  was  read  a  first  time  on  the  7  th  of    chap. 
July.     Peel    took   the    opportunity,  which   was    thus  .  _^^-  . 
afforded  him,  of  stating  that  he  concurred  with  that     1835- 
portion  of  the  bill  which  substituted  a  rent-charge  for 
the  tithe.     To  the  other  portion  of  it,  however,  which 
ahenated  the  property  of  the  Church,  he  felt  the  most 
decided  objection.     He  proposed,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  allow  the  measure  to  be  read  a  second  time ; 
to  reserve  his  opposition  to  the  motion  for  going  into 
committee ;  and  then  move  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee to  divide  the  bill  into  two  parts.     Those  who  Peel  en- 
agreed  with  him  would  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  to  divide 
opposing  that  part   of  the   measure   which  they  dis-  j^to^wo. 
approved  without  endangering  that  other  portion  of  it 
to  which  they  assented.^    The  arrangement  w^^s   car- 
ried out :  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  dis- 
cussion.     The  debate   on  the   motion   for  going  into 
committee  was  protracted  over  three  nights,     At  the 
conclusion  of  it  Peel's  proposition  for  dividing  the  biU 
into  two  was  reject^  by  319  votes  to  282,  and  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  committee.^ 

The  Government  had  won  a  fresh  victory ;  but  its 
victory  was  an  embarrassing  one.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons had  again  pledged  itself  to  the  impracticable 
pohcy  of  declining  a  reform  on  which  all  parties  were 
agreed,  unless  it  was  accompanied  with  a  provision  on 
which  the  opinion  of  Parliament  w^s  evenly  divided. 
The  balance  of  opinion  in  the  Commons  was,  indeed,  in 
favour  of  the  course  which  the  ministers  were  taking ; 
but  the  Lords  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  They,  in 
consequence,  took  the  course  which  Peel  had  wished 
to  take  in  the  Commons.  They  read  the  bill  a  second 
time;  passed  that  portion  of  it  through  committee 
which  related  to  the  substitution  of  a  rent-charge  for 
a  tithe ;  and,  by  a  majority  of  138  votes  to  41,  struck 

1  Baruard,  vol.  xxix.  p.  287.  «  Ibid.,  p.  1067. 
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gHAP.     out  all  the  clauses  which  related  to  the  sequestration  of 

XIV 

' — ^-1--  the  Church  revenues.^  It  was  in  vain  that  Melbourne 
warned  the  Lords  that,  if  the  clauses  were  omitted,  he 
would  be  no  party  to  proceeding  with  the  measure. 
The  Lords  only  laughed  at  his  threats.  The  country— 
so  every  nobleman  knew — saw  plainly  enough  that  the 
whole  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  the  factious  folly  of 
the  Whig  leaders.  They  had  imported  appropriation 
into  the  Tithe  Kll  on  the  same  principle  on  which  the 
Consubstantialists  introduced  the  word  o/ioovktu^p  into 
the  Nicene  Creed.  No  Arian  would  admit  that  Christ 
was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father ;  no  Tory 
would  admit  that  appropriation  was  a  subject  within 
the  scope  of  Parliamentary  discussion.  The  Arians 
were  driven  into  schism  by  the  narrow  intolerance  of 
their  rivals  ;  the  Tories  were  driven  out  of  power  by 
The  Lords  the  dcxtcrous  but  short-sighted  amendment  of  the 
appro-  *  Whigs.  The  Church  of  Christ  was  destined  to  be  op- 
ciau!iM°  pressed  for  centuries  by  a  declaration  of  faith  which 
the  human  mind  is  even  incapable  of  understanding. 
The  amendment  of  1835  was  destined  to  be  the  chronic 
difficulty  of  the  Whig  Ministry. 

tish  tithes  had  proved  a  fatal  question  to  both  the 
great  political  parties  in  the  State.  The  Tory  peers  had 
rejected  the  bill  of  1833,  and  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment had  introduced  a  measure  similar  to  it  in  1834. 
The  Whig  leaders,  in  their  turn,  had  secured  the  over- 
throw of  the  Conservative  Administration  by  annexing 
an  impracticable  condition  to  the  Tithe  Bill ;  and,  in 
consequence,  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  loss 
of  their  own  measure.^     The   greater   portion  of  the 

*  Hanaard,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  746, 885,  The  clergy  were,  however,  so  deati- 

984.  tute  that  it  was  impoflsible   to  do 

^  As  one  effect  of  the  rejection  of  this   either   with   justice    or  with 

the  Tithe  Bill  the  Ministry  was  legal-  success,  and   ministers  accordiii$rl? 

ly  compelled  to  proceed  against  Irish  introduced   a    measure   authoiifing 

clergymen    for  the    advances  made  them  to  suspend  such  suits.     Eai*r 

to  them  out  of  the  1,000,OC(V.  fund.  Mrd^  vol.  xxx.  p.  1119.     The  hill 
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sessioDT  had  been  wasted  by  the  discussions  which  thus 
ensued ;  and  httle  time  was  available  for  the  other 
matters  which  Parliament  had  before  it.  The  Legis- 
lature, however,  found  leisure  to  deal  with  one  other 
subject.  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  Keform  Act  was 
to  draw  attention  to  the  defective  local  government  of 
many  of  the  largest  towns.  Most  of  the  new  boroughs 
constituted  under  that  Act  had  no  municipalities.  The 
municipalities  by  which  the  old  boroughs  were  go- 
verned were  generally  self-elected  and  corrupt.  The 
abuses  which  pervaded  the  old  Parhamentary  system 
were  reflected  in  the  old  municipaUties.  Before  1832 
the  country  was  governed  by  a  Legislature  more  than 
half  of  whose  members  were  the  representatives  of  a 
few  powerful  individuals.  The  town  which  had  received 
a  charter  of  incorporation  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  small, 
corrupt,  and  irresponsible  oUgarchy. 

The  condition  of  these  municipalities  naturally  forced  Corpora^ 

fcion  rci- 

itself  on  the  consideration  of  a  reformed  House  of  Com-  form, 
mens.    Petitions  for  reform  were  presented  from  various 


was  opposed  by  Hume,  and  passed. 
It  led  to  a  violent  quarrel  l)etween 
Haidinge  and  Grattan,  the  member 
for  Meath.  Hardinge  called  Grattan 
absurd ;  Orattan  retorted  that  J^dn^ 
dinge  waa  impertinent ;  and  a  duel 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  ensue. 
Sansard,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1235.  The  fu- 
ture historian  of  Parliamentary  man- 
ners may  care  to  recollect  tnat  the 
Parliamentary  session  of  1835  pro^ 
dnced  one  duel — that  between  Mor- 
gsn  O'GonneU  and  Lord  Alvanley 
^and  four  quarrels  nearly  resulting 
in  duels.  One  of  them  has  been  re- 
lated in  this  note ;  the  second  of 
them — between  Hardinge  and  Bar- 
ron— has  been  referred  to  fupray 
p.  299.  The  third  arose  from  aii 
attack  of  Hume  upon  Peel,  in  which 
Peel  understood  Hume  to  say  that 
his  conduct  was  inconsistent  with 
that  of  a  man  of  honour.  Hansard, 
vol,  xxvii.p.  56.  Peel  wrote  to  Hume 
ailing  him  to  account  for  his  words ; 


and  Roebuck,  reading  the  minister's 
letter  to  the  House,  proposed  to  move 
that  *  it  was  a  breach  or  privilege  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
caU  out  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Middlesex.'  Ibid.y  p.  98.  Happily, 
Hume  had  alreadv  explained  away 
his  words,  and  the  incident  led  to 
nothing  more  serious  than  a  loud 
laugh  at  Roebuck  s  proposal.  It, 
however,  also  elicited  the  fact  (which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  writers  on  duelling),  that  Peel, 
in  1825,  had  made  it  a  capital  felony 
for  one  gentleman  to  pull  a  trigger 
upon  another.  Ibid,,  p.  101.  Hume 
was  also  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
fourth  quarrel.  Ihid*,  vol.  xxviii.  p. 
485.  It  may  be  added  that  part 
of  the  1,000,000/.  intended  for  the 
relief  of  starving  incumbents  was 
squandered  on  wealthy  dignitaries  of 
the  Ohurch  and  still  wealthier  peers 
who  happened  to  be  lay  tithe-owners. 
See  Hansard,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  1203. 
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(MAF.    places;*  and  Althorp  moved  for  a  select  committee  to 
^^^'      enquire  into  the  state  of  municipal  corporations  in  Eng- 


18S5.     land,  Wales,  and  Ireland.^    An  effort  was  made  to  in- 
clude Scotland  within  the  terms  of  the  enquiry ;  and  this 
proposal  was  only  abandoned  on  the  announcement  that 
JeflSrey,  as  Lord-Advocate,  would  deal  separately  with 
the  Scotch  boroughs.*    The  committee  was  apjwinted. 
But  its  members  soon  found  that  an  enquiry,  conducted 
in  London,  must  be  either  expensive  and  protracted  or 
incomplete.    They  resolved,  therefore,  on  recommending 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  capable  of  dividing 
the  country  into  districts,   and  of  enquiring   locally, 
through  the  agency  of  some  of  its  members,  into  each 
municipality.*    The  committee's  suggestion  was  adopted 
The  Mu-     by  the  Government,  and  a  commission  was  at  once  ap- 
Commis-     pointed.     The  commissioners  did  not  find  it  possible  to 
«<m.  complete  their  labours  with  the  speed  which  the  com- 

mittee had  anticipated.  Their  enquiry,  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  1833,  was  not  concluded  tUl  the  spring 
of  1835.  Their  report,  which  was  then  issued,  was  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  documents  that  had 
ever  been  published  under  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
It  had  the  merit  of  placing  the  whole  history  of  corpo- 
rations before  the  pubUc,  and  of  foreshadowing  the 
great  measure  of  reform  which  immediately  resulted 
from  it. 

At  a  time  when  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  were  the  *  villeins'  of  the  neighbouring 
landlord,  a  few  men  collected  together  in  some  little 
enclosures  for  the  purpose  of  plying  the  humble  trades 
which  were  the  means  of  their  existence.  They  soon 
discovered  that  the  man  whose  body  and  whose  pro- 
perty were  at  the  mercy  of  another  man  was  incapable 


*  See,  for  infttance,  Hansard,  vol.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  648,  665. 

'^'9,1187.  *There>irt 

vol.  xvi.  p.  646.  Ohron.,  p.  337. 


XV.  pp.  949, 1 187.  *  The  report  u  in  Ann.  Reg.,  1883, 

'  Ibid., 
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of  becomisig  a  successful  tradesman,  and  they  conse-     chap. 
quently  resented  the  superiority  of  the  lord,  and  claimed  . — ,-Li. 
to  be  free.     Thus,  in  every  part  of  England,  little  set-     ^®^^- 
dements,  formed  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  became  the  The  origin 
grtat  nurseries  of  freedom.     It  is   the  distinguishing  cipaiin- 
merit  of  the  free  man  that  he  claims  equal  privileges  stitutioM. 
for  those  who  come  after  him.     The  freeman  insisted 
that  everyone  who  was  born  to  him  in  his  little  settle- 
ment, everyone  who   married  his  daughter,  everyone 
who  served  an  apprenticeship  to  his  trade,  should  be  as 
free  as  himself.    These  honest  burghers,  shrinking  from 
the  enforced  servitude  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
countrymen,  were  laying  the  foundations  of  the  pros- 
perity of  their  towns.     They  were  doing  more.     They 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  free  England. 

Men,  collected  together  in  a  common  centre,  find 
it  expedient  to  act  together.  The  burghers  found  it 
necessary  on  extraordinary  occasions  to  meet  and  agree 
upon  some  common  measure  for  the  common  good.  In 
the  course  of  time  experience  proved  the  inconvenience 
of  these  lai^e  meetings,  and  committees  were  appointed 
for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  each  town.  These 
committees  were  gradually  entrusted  with  the  simple 
duties  which  government  was  required  to  discharge  in 
those  ages,  and  thus  municipal  institutions  were  estab- 
lished in  practice  before  they  were  settled  by  law.^  This 
alteration  was  attended  with  one  advantage  and  one 
evil.  The  tO¥n:i  increased  in  importance  from  the  action 
of  its  governing  committee ;  but  the  committee  too  fre- 
quently usurped  the  authority  of  the  freemen.  This 
usurpation  went  on  more  rapidly  from  the  times  of  the 
Tudor  sovereigns.  The  Tudors  desired  to  conciliate  the 
great  centres  of  industry  for  which  Simon  de  Montfort, 
two  or  three  centuries  before,  had  secured  Parlia- 
mentary representation.     The  easiest  method  of  con- 

'  Carporatum  Report ^  Parliamentary  Papers,  1836,  toI.  zxiii.  p.  16. 
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CHAP,     ciliating  them  was  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation 
^^-      to  the  towns.     The  Tudor  monarchs,  therefore,  granted 


1836.  charters  to  most  of  the  ParUamentary  boroughs.  In 
some  instances  the  whole  body  of  the  freemen  resident 
in  the  borough  constituted  the  corporation ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  corporators  were  composed  of  a  small  and 
select  body.  Even  in  those  towns  where  the  number  of 
the  corporators  was  indefinite  the  freemen  soon  ceased 
to  regard  themselves  as  part  of  the  corporation;  and 
the  corporation  was  popularly  considered  to  consist  ex- 
clusively of  the  ruling  body.^  The  corporators,  in  their 
turn,  limited  the  number  of  freemen.  The  freedom  of 
a  borough  was  no  longer  confined  to  those  who  were 
bom  within  its  limits,  or  to  the  sons-in-law  and  appren- 
tices of  freemen.  Wealth  or  favour  became  the  easiest 
passports  to  it ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  boroughs 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were  no  longer  free.  In 
Liverpool,  for  example,  there  were  165,000  people,  but 
only  5,000  freemen ;  in  Portsmouth,  46,000  persons,  and 
only  102  freemen.^ 
The  free-  The  freemen  would  have  increased  less  rapidly  if 

political  ends  had  not  stimulated  their  creation.  At 
Maldon,  where  17  persons  were  usually  admitted  every 
year  to  the  freedom  of  the  borough,  1,000  freemen  were 
created  during  the  general  election  of  1826.  *  Admis- 
sion to  the  corporate  body,'  wrote  the  commissioners, 
'  is  commonly  sought  mainly  with  the  view  to  the  lucra- 
tive exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.'*  This  abuse  was 
destroyed  by  the  Eeform  Act,  and  the  number  of  admis- 
sions fell  off  in  a  remarkable  manner.*  But  the  privi- 
leges of  freemen  were  not  all  destroyed  by  Parliamen- 
tary reform.  In  many  boroughs  they  had  an  exclusive 
right  of  pasturage  on  particular  commons,  or  an  exclu- 
sive claim  to  the  funds  of  particular  charities,  or  they 

>  Pari.  Papei-8,  seasion  1836,  vol.  *  Ibid,,  p.  34. 

xxiii.  p.  18.  *  Ibid,,  p.  35     , 

2  Ibid.,  p.  33.  ^ 


men. 


1835. 
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were  able  to  claim  exemption  from  the  borough  tolls,     chap. 
The  value   of  the  pasturage  enjoyed  by  a  freeman  at 
Beverley  was  computed  at  25/.  a  year.^     The  merchant, 
at  Newcastle,  who  happened  to  be  a  freeman  saved  460Z. 
a  year  in  tolls. 

The  freemen,  though  they  enjoyed  these  privileges,  The 
had  rarely  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  borough.  tmACom- 
Its  government  was  usually  vested  in  a  chief  officer  and  ^{*°  ^^°"' 
Council.  In  small  boroughs  the  Mayor  was  practically 
entrusted  with  almost  the  sole  authority,  and  occasion- 
ally with  the  whole  revenues  of  the  corporation.^  The 
Mayor,  in  these  instances,  was  never  called  upon  for  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  trust ; 
and  the  funds  of  the  borough  were  notoriously  perverted 
from  their  real  uses.  Soon  after  the  disfranchisement 
of  Grarapound  the  Mayor  left  the  borough,  took  the 
accounts  away  with  him,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  reappear.'  The  Mayors,  however,  were  not  the  only 
defaulters.  Their  Councils  were  equally  corrupt.  It 
would  have  been  odd  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  The 
Councils  were  usually  self-elected.  The  councillors 
ordinarily  held  office  for  life.  They  were  generally  ani- 
mated by  only  two  inducements — to  improve  their  own 
fortunes,  and  to  perpetuate  the  ascendency  of  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  they  happened  to  belong.*  The 
funds  of  the  borough  were  expended  in  the  salaries 
of  unimportant  officers,  and  on  entertainments  to  the 
friends  of  the  Common  Council.^  The  property  of 
the  borough  was  frequently  let  to  members  of  the 
Council  upon  a  rent  and  at  fines  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  value.^  The  property  of  the  borough 
was  occasionally  insufficient  for  the  corrupt  desires  of 
these  local  obligarchs.     In  one  borough,  at  any  rate^ 

*  Mansard  J  vol.  xxviii.  p.  1003.  *  Und*,  p.  36. 

»  Eepart,  pp.  21,  23.  *  JRnd,,  pp.  83,  46. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  87.  •  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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CHAP,  which  possessed  lands  worth  6,000/.  a  year,  it  was  resolved 
^J^  to  mortgage  the  property,  and  to  divide  the  borrowed 
1835.  lYioney  among  the  freemen.^  Tolls  and  dues  granted  by 
the  Legislature  for  objects  of  local  utility  were  com- 
monly converted  into  private  property.* 
Mnmcipai  In  the  great  majority  of  boroughs  there  were  local 
civil  courts,  or  courts  of  record ;  and  in  the  principal 
boroughs  there  were  municipal  magistrates,  often  chosen 
by  the  Common  Council,  and  usually  members  of  it, 
whose  authority  as  justices  extended  over  the  whole 
borough.  No  jurisdiction  could  possibly  have  been 
worse.  The  population  h^  commonly  outgrown  the 
limits  of  the  corporate  authority.  Four  towns,  Bris- 
tol, Rochester,  Carlisle,  and  Hull,  taken  from  diflerent 
parts  of  the  country,  had  an  aggregate  population  of 
190,000  people— 93,000  people  dwelt  within,  97,000 
without,  the  limits  of  the  corporate  authority.  Fifteen 
precincts  of  Canterbury  were  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  corporation.'  Defective  organisation  of 
this  kind  was,  however,  only  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
system.  The  most  whimsical  varieties  existed  in  the 
charters  of  the  boroughs.  In  Bath,  with  a  population 
of  60,000,  the  local  courts  had  no  power  to  try  a  felony. 
In  Dunwich,  with  a  population  of  232,  the  local  courts 
could  sentence  a  man  to  death.  The  magistrates  who 
exercised  these  various  powers  were  frequently  illiterate. 
It  was  said  at  Malmesbury  that  they  were  often  unable 
to  read  or  write.*  In  most  boroughs,  indeed,  they  were 
usually  assisted  in  criminal  cases  by  a  Becorder.^  But 
the  Recorder  was  not  necessarily  a  lawyer ;  he  did  not 
always  regard  attention  to  his  work  a  necessary  part 
of  his  duty.  The  Recorder  of  Carmarthen  held  his 
office  for  fifty  years  without  once  visiting  the  borough. 


>  Report,  p.  46.  «  Ibid,,  p.  30. 

«  iWrf.,  p.  47.  »  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

»  iW.,  pp.  20,  28,  31. 
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The  Eecorder  of  Lancaster  did  not  attend  the  Quarter     chap. 

XIV 

Sessions  once  between  1810  and  1832.^    In  the  absence 


"IQQK 

of  the  Eecorder  the  town  clerk  generally  tried  the  cases. 
At  Beading  the  town  clerk  tried  a  case  in  which  his 
own  partner  was  one  of  the  attorneys.^ 

These  abuses  must  necessarily  have  been  known  to  a 
great  many  people.  Yet  so  long  as  Parliament  was  unre- 
formed  no  one  drew  attention  to  them.  They  received 
their  deathblow  from  Parliamentary  Beform.  Some  of 
the  smaller  boroughs  had  no  funds  ;  their  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  their  patron ;  and  the  patron  naturally  de- 
clined to  go  on  contributing  towards  their  support  when 
he  had  ceased  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  borough. 
In  these  cases  the  municipality  died  a  natural  death, 
the  corporation  having  no  means  of  sustaining  munici- 
pal institutions.'  The  unreformed  House  of  Commons 
was,  in  fact,  dependent  on  the  unreformed  corporations. 
The  unreformed  corporations  were  the  cause  and  con- 
sequence of  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons.  Both 
were  founded  on  monopoly;  both  were  supported  by 
corruption;  both  were  teeming  with  abuses;  and  the 
Act,  which  transferred  the  power  of  the  State  from  the 
few  to  the  many,  was  necessarily  followed  by  a  law 
transferring  the  power  of  local  government  from  the 
corporations  to  the  inhabitants. 

Reform  was,  in  the  first  instance,  accompUshed  in  MuDicipai 
Scotland.  In  1833,  Jeffrey,  as  Lord-Advocate,  introduced  scotund? 
two  bills — one  to  enable  the  lOL  householders  to  elect 
the  Councils  of  the  Boyal  boroughs,  the  other  to  pro- 
^de  municipal  institutions  for  the  new  Parliamentary 
boroughs.  The  enquiry  which  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton 
had  persuaded  an  unreformed  House  of  Commons  to 
institute  fifteen  years  before  at  length  bore  fruit.*  An 
iinreformed  Parliament  had  dechned  to  interfere  with 

*  Report,  p.  88.  «  Ibid.,  p.  41.  »  Ibt'd.,  p.  31. 

*  See  091^0,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 
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CHAP,  the  machinery  for  governing  the  Eoyal  boroughs.  In  a 
^ — r-^-^  reformed  House  of  CJommons,  Jeftey'a  bills  were  passed 
almost  in  silence;  and  the  municipaUties  in  Scotland 
became  thenceforward  the  creatures  of  popular  election. 
Two  years  elapsed  before  a  similar  reform  was  extended 
to  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  com- 
missioners of  1833  were  laboriously  doing  in  England 
and  Wales  the  work  which  Archibald  Hamilton's  com- 
mittee had  already  done  for  Scotland ;  and  the  result 
of  their  labours  was  not  made  pubUc  till  after  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1835. 
The  Cor-  The  bill,  which  was  founded  on  the  recommenda- 

Siu^intro-  tious  of  the  commissioncrs,  was  entrusted  to  Russell, 
daced.  Russell  spokc  with  the  authority  which  attaches*  to  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons :  he  retained  the  in- 
fluence which  he  had  derived  from  his  introduction  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  His  task  in  1835  was,  however,  much 
easier  than  his  task  in  1831.  In  1835  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  speaking  from  a  brief  which  had  been  care- 
fully prepared,  and  to  an  audience  resolute  on  Reform. 
The  abuses  which  enquiry  had  revealed  were  indispu- 
table ;  and  Russell  rather  weakened  than  strengthened 
his  case  by  describing  the  Corporation  of  Aldborough, 
a  Tory  borough  of  which  Lord  Hertford  had  been  the 
patron,  and  which  Croker  had  represented.  The  attack 
was,  to  say  the  least,  indiscreet.  Croker  had  definitely 
retired  from  Parliamentary  life,  and  was  no  longer, 
therefore,  worth  attacking.  Aldborough,  rotten  as  it  was, 
was  not  more  rotten  than  a  dozen  other  municipalities. 
Peel  easily  turned  the  tables  on  Russell  by  describing  the 
abuses  in  the  Whig  boroughs  of  Derby  and  Portsmouth. 
Corruption,  Russell  ouglit  to  have  known,  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  political  party.  The  merit  which  his  own 
friends  could  claim  was  not  that  of  having  abstained 
from  corruption,  but  of  desiring  to  terminate  it.^ 

'  Aldborough  was    Ind    enough.    The  Oouncil  was  oompoAed  of  Lord 
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Bussell  proposed  that  the  bill  should  apply  to  183     chap. 
boroughs.     These    boroughs,    which    did   not  include  .  ^^^' 
the  metropolis,  contained  an  aggregate  population  of    1836. 
2,000,000  people,  or  on  an  average  11,000  souls  each,  lu  prin- 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  boundary  of  the  Parlia-  ^^J^ 
mentary  borough  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  muni- 
cipality: in  a  few  instances  the  Crown  was  to  have 
power  to  define  the  municipal  boundary.     The  govern- 
ing body  was  to  consist  of  a  mayor  and  council,  and 
the  councillors   were  to  be  elected   by  residents  who 
had  been  ratepayers  for  three  consecutive  years.     The 
twenty  largest   boroughs  were  to  be   divided  by  the 
King  in  Council  into  wards,  and  a  certain  number  of 
common  councilmen  were  to  be  attached  to  each  ward. 
The  pecuniary  rights  of  existing  freemen  were  to  be 
preserved ;   but  they  were  to  die  out  as  the  freemen 
gradually  dropped  oflf.     All  exclusive  trading  privileges 
were  to  be  abolished.    Separate  committees,  chosen,  not 
from  the  common  council,  but  from  the  burgesses,  were 
to  be  appointed   for  the  management  of  the  charity 
estates.     A  recorder,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
was  to  be  allotted  to  any  borough  which  thought  proper 
to  provide  an  adequate  salary  for  the  ofiice ;  but  the 


Hertford,  t^o  members  of  hia  fa- 
mily, his  solicitor,  bis  land  a^nt, 
bis  steward,  broker,  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  and  a  chamberlain.  '  To  some 
future  antiquary/  sneered  Russell, 
'  who  should  not  carry  his  researches 
completely  into  the  history  of  the 
present  age,  it  might  seem  that  to 
find  a  noUe  lord  and  the  Rip^ht  Hon. 
John  Wilson  Oroker  deyotmg  their 
talents  and  attention  to  the  buaindss 
of  the  borough,  was  a  proof  of  most 
extraordinary  and  exempla^  kind- 
nesa/  Haruard^  vol.  zxviii.  p.  647. 
'I  hope,*  replied  Peel,  'the  anti- 
quarian wiU  travel  into  the  interior. 

•  .  .  I  hope  he  wiU  go  to  Derby. 

•  .  .  He  will  find  it  stated,  in  the 
case  of  the  Corporation  of  Derby, 

VOL.  UI. 


that,wheneTer  they  thought  the  num- 
ber of  the  freemen  in  their  interest 
was  *' setting  low^"  the  Mayor  or 
some  otner  influential  member  of  the 
Corporation  applied  to  the  agents  of 
the  Cavendish  family  and  requested 
a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  to 
be  admitted  as  honorary  freemen. 
On  the  last  occasion  on  which  ho- 
norary freemen  were  made  almost  all 
of  them  were  tenants  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  agents 
of  his  Grace  paid  the  fees  on  the 
admiasion  of  tbe  honorary  freemen. 
Without  the  admission  of  such  free- 
men, it  was  said  the  Corporation 
''could  not  have  kept  the  Tories 
quiet:  they  would  have  been  rest- 
less.** *    Ihid.,  p.  563. 
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CHAP,    recorder  was,  in  every  case,  to  be  a  barrister  of  five 
years'  standing.^ 


1835.  Such  were  the  principal   provisions  of  the  great 

ditiik«*ih8  Daeasure  of  corporation  reform  introduced  in  1835.    It 
n«Mui«.     created  ahnost  as  much  sensation  as  the  Eeform  Bill. 
Many  eminent  lawyers,  moreover,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  Crown  had  technically  no  power  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  rights  of  corporations*    It 
followed  that  the  mass  of  evidence   which   the  com- 
missioners had  obtained  was  collected  in  an  irregular 
way,   and   could    not   be  considered   legal   testimony. 
Parliament,  it  was  therefore  argued,  ought  to  ignore 
th^  case  against  the  corporations,  and  refuse  even  to 
discuss  the  provisions  of  the  billi^    Fortunately  for  the 
country,  the  promise  which  Peel  had  made  in  office 
was  no  idle  pledge  to  be  cast  aside  in  Opposition.     The 
great  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  had  no  fancy  for 
nlakiiig  himself  the  spokesman  of  old-fashioned  Tories. 
He  had  the  courdge  to  declare  himself,  at  once,  in  fa- 
vour of  a  large  measure  of  reform,*  and  his  declaration 
facilitated  the  progress  of  the  bill.     The  Tories  hated 
Eeform,  but  they  were  powerless  in  the  Commons  with- 
out Peel.     They  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  conceal 
their  dissatisfaction.*     The  great  measure  which  Tories 
Uke   Mdbn   thought   even   more   iniquitous   than    the 
Eeform  Act  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  15th  of 
June,  almost  without  debate,  and  without  a  division.* 
It  was  inevitable  that  its  passage  through  committee 
should  provoke  discussion.     A  bill,  comprising  some 
200  clauses,  dealing  with  ati  extensive  property,  ex- 
tinguishing the  privileges  of  influential  minorities,  and 
conferring  authority  on  unrepresented  majorities,  neces- 
sarily raised  a  great  many  difficult  questions  which  de- 

^  Haniordf  Tol.  zzviii.  pp.  541-  ^  OreviUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 

668.  *  Hamard,  vol.  zxriii.  pp.  S^ 

»  JBltUm,  vol.  iii.  p.  247.  843. 
'  Mafuard,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  668. 
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served  and  required  consideration.     Sir  William  FoUett, 
a  barrister,  who  had  risen  rapidly  to  the  front  rank  of 
Ms  profession,  and  who  had  been  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  in   Feel's    short-lived  Administration,  endea- 
voured, on  the  23rd  of  June,  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
freemen  to  the  Farliamentary  franchise,  and  was  only 
beaten  by  278  votes  to  232.^    A  week  afterwards  Feel 
Umself  attempted  to   attach  a   qualification   to  town 
coimciUors,   and  was   beaten  by   267   votes   to  204.^ 
Stanley,  on  the  same  evening,  desired  that  a  third  of 
each  council  should  retire  biennially  instead  of  annually, 
land  was  also  beaten  by  220  votes  to  176.^    No  other  Thewu 
point  of  serious  importance  was  raised  in  the  Commons.  Se^m- 
On  the  17th  of  July  the  measure  was  reported;*  on  ^^^> 
the  21st  of  July  it  was  carried  to  the  Lords.^ 

The  Ministry  had  thus  succeeded  in  passing  their 
great  measure  through  the  Conmions.  Their  success 
was  mainly  due  to  the  moderation  of  Feel.  He  had 
supported  the  principle  of  the  bill ;  he  had  confined  his 
opposition  in  committee  to  salient  points ;  and,  instead 
of  availing  himself  of  the  forms  of  the  House  to  pro- 
tract the  debate,  he  had  in  every  case  simplified  the 
discussion  and  facilitated  the  decision  of  the  Commons. 
Peel's  influence,  however,  was  almost  exclusively  con* 
fined  to  the  Lower  House  of  Farliament.  The  Lords, 
still  clinging  to  the  obsolete  privileges  of  their  order, 
lallied  in  the  defence  of  abuses.     On  the  28th  of  July 


*  Haiuard,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  1069- 
1112.  The  PaiUamentary  rrancbiM 
of  freemen  had  been  preseryed  by 
tke  Refoim  Act,  and  this  Wl,  diafran«> 
c^uang  future  freemeo ,  was  naturaU  j, 
^tefore^exposed  tomacb  oppoeitioD. 
^  GonsBrratiTes  were  not  satiified 
with  their  defeat.  The  j  again  raised 
flie  question  on  the  10th  of  Jalj, 
iod  were  again  defeated  by  262  votes 
to234.  TWrf.,  vol.  xxix.,pp.  646-669. 
Immediately  afterwards  they  brought 
Ktrward  an  amendment  to  preserve 


all  the  other  rights  of  freemen,  but 
they  were  again  beaten  by  234  votes 
to  208.    iW.,p.  677. 

*  Ibid,,  vol.  xxlx.,  p.  120.  Peel 
propoeed  that  the  qiudification  in 
boroughs  divided  into  wtutls  diould 
be  the  possession  of  1,0001.  or  a  latii^^ 
at  40/.  a  year.  In  boroughs,  not  so 
divided,  000/.  or  a  20/.  rating,  IM., 
p.  104. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  716. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  786, 
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C5HAP.    Lord  Strangford,  the  Tory  peer  who  had  been  promoted 

-- — r-^  to  the  EngUsh  peerage  for  his  diplomatic  services,  pro- 

.         posed  that  counsel  should  be  heard  in  support  of  a 

Bent  to       petition  from  Coventry  against  the  Bill.     The  ministers 

the  Lords,  ^q^j^  j^q^^  ^f  course,  accept  a  motion  which  would  have 

been  fatal  to  the  measui'e,  since,  if  Coventry  were  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  counsel  could  not  be  refused  for  any 
borough  mentioned  in  the  bill.  Brougham  suggested 
that,  instead  of  counsel  being  heard  for  each  borough, 
the  petitioners  should  'consolidate  their  opposition 
under  one  banner '  and  select  two  counsel  to  conduct 
their  case.  The  suggestion  was  adopted.*  Counsel 
The  Lords  ^^^q  called  in  and  heard  on  three  consecutive  even- 

hehr  coun-  ^ 

sei  and       ings ;  ^  and  Melbourne  gave  notice  that  he  should  ask 
evidence,    the  Housc  to  rcsolvc  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill 
on  the  foilowing  Monday. 

This  course,  however,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  hot- 
headed Tory  peers  who  composed  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Strangford  had  persuaded  the  House 
to  hear  counsel.  Carnarvon,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  in- 
sisted that  it  should  receive  evidence,  and  his  motion 
was  carried  against  the  Ministry  by  124  votes  to  54.' 
Carnarvon  had,  at  any  rate,  gained  the  municipaUtia  a 
week's  delay.  For  five  days  the  peers  were  occupied 
with  hearing  evidence.  Most  of  the  evidence  given  at 
the  Bar  consisted  of  an  imperfect  repetition  of  the  state- 
ments made  more  fully  in  the  commissioners'  reports ; 
and  the  facts  which  the  commissioners  had  alleged,  and 
which  were  contradicted  at  the  Bar,  were  few  and  un- 
important. Liberal  peers  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  the  whole  proceedings  were  unjust  to  the  com- 
missioners ;  *  Tory  peers  could  not  help  concluding  that 
the  evidence  was  not  advancing  their  own  side  of  the 
case.     Both  parties  consequently  determined  to  go  on 

>  HoMord,   yd.  xxix.  pp.  1132,      *  Ibid,,  p.  1425. 
1187,  1160.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  338. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  1241, 1276, 1337. 
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with  the  bill  and  to  stop  the  evidence.    Extreme  Tories,     chap. 

indeed,  still  imagined  that  the  proper  method  of  going  . r-1^ 

on  with  the  bill  was  to  throw  it  out  altogether.  New-  ^^^^' 
castle  had  objected  to  every  reform  for  which  posterity 
has  to  thank  the  ministers  of  the  fourth  George  and  the 
fourth  William.  He  had  objected  to  the.  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act ;  he  had  objected  to  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  j  he  had  objected  to  the.  Reform  Act,  for 
which  his  own  conduct  at  Newark  would  have  afforded 
an  adequate  apology.  He  objected  to  the  measure  of 
corporation  reform,  *  the  latest  product  of  the  arbitrary 
wiD  of  a  tyrannical  House  of  Commons.'  ^  Fortunately, 
the  Lords  had  too  much  prudence  to  adopt  the  arbi- 
trary advice  of  a  tyrannical  nobleman.  They  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee.  The  part  of  the  New- 
castles  was  done.  The  subtler  opposition  of  the  Lynd- 
hursts  was  beginning. 

Lyndhurst  cooUy  promised  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
party  to  make  the  bill  what  Tory  peers  called  a  Conser- 
vative arrangement.^  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  measure  as  it  left  the  Commons  with 
the  measure  which  was  passed  by  the  Lords  will  be 
disposed  to  concede  this  merit  to  the  Tory  ex-Chancellor, 
that  he  kept  his  promise.  Even  old  Eldon,  pining  in 
his  Ubrary  at  the  heavy  weight  of  age  which  prevented 
him  from  going  down  to  the  House  and  supporting 
Newcastle,  admitted  that  Lyndhurst's  amendments  did 
him  *  great  credit.'  ®  The  rapidity  with' which  they  were 
made  was  equally  creditable  to  his  constructive  states- 
manship. The  Lords'  committee  only  commenced  its 
labours  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of  August.  The  bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  on  Friday,  the  28th  of 
August.*     On  the  13th  the  Lords  decided  by  130  votes 

'  Hansardf  toI.  xxx.  pp.  840,  342.      vol.  ii.  p.  198, 
'  BttcldnRrham's    Courts  and  Ca-  '  Eldon,  toI.  iii.,  p.  247. 

^neU  of  William  IV.  and  Victoria,  *  ffarmtrd,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1070, 
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to  37  to  preserve  for  ever  all  the  rights  of  freemen.* 
On  the  14th  they  determined,  by  120  votes  to  39,  that 
the  council  should  be  elected  from  the  ratepayers  who 
paid  on  the  highest  rate  of  assessment.*"*  On  the  17th, 
by  126  votes  to  39,  they  introduced  aldermen  elected 
for  life  into  every  council.®  The  Opposition  had  by 
this  time  shown  so  much  power  that  the  Government 
ceased  to  divide  against  their  amendments.  In  the  next 
few  nights  the  powers  of  existing  justices  were  preserved 
for  life ;  the  task  of  dividing  boroughs  into  wards  was 
takeij  from  the  ICing  in  Council  and  entrusted  to  revising 
barristers;  the  licensing  powers  were  taken  from  the 
town  councils  and  transferred  to  the  county  magistrates : 
the  oflBce  of  town  clerk  was  made  tenable  during  good 
behaviour ;  and  the  management  of  the  Church  property 
of  corporations  was  entrusted  to  those  members  of  the 
council  who  happened  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.* Lyndhurst  could  fairly  claim  that  he  had  re- 
deemed his  promise.  The  Corporation  Bill  had  been 
converted,  as  Ellenborough  declared,  into  *  a  full,  con- 
sistent, and  Constitutional  Conservative  reform.'  * 

Tory  lords  were  enthusiastic  at  their  success ;  yet, 
eyw  fn  their  enthusiasm,  they  could  not  conceal  from 
themselves  the  dangers  of  their  position.  They  had  to 
reckon  with  a  reformed  House  of  Commons;  they 
had  to  reckon  with  Peel.  The  Commons  were  already 
threatening  to  stop  the  supplies  if  the  Corporation  Bill 
were  not  passed.  Some  members  in  the  Commons' 
House  were  using  stronger  language  and  boldly  threat- 
ening the  House  of  Lords  with  extinction.®  Lyndhurst  s 
victory  had  thus  brought  the  twp  Houses  of  Parliament 


^  Hansard,  yoI.  xzz.  pp.  456,  463. 

«  Ihid.,  p.  498. 

5  Ibtd.,  p.  601. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  630,  632, 646, 066, 977. 
A  division  took  place  on  the  clause 
xelating  to    town   clerks,  and   the 


Ministry  was  beaten  by  104  TOtes  to 
36.    iSaf.,  p.  971. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  1084. 

*  See  especially  the  speeches  of 
O'Oonnell,  Hojne,  and  Attwood. 
Ibid.,  pp.  823,  827,  830. 
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into  collision.  Mrs.  Partington,  to  use  Sydney  Smith's  chap. 
simile,  was  again  attepapting  to  mop  up  the  Atlantic  ;  ^ — ,-L^ 
and  Mrs.  Partington,  in  her  new  effort,  had  not  even  ^^^* 
secured  the  assistance  of  Peel.  It  was  no  secret  that 
Peel  disliked  the  course  which  Lyndhurst  had  taken  ; 
that  he  had  used  his  influence  with  Wellington  and 
£llenborough  to  moderate  the  conduct  of  his  intempe- 
rate ex-Chancellor ;  and  that  Lyndhurst's  amendments 
would  have  been  still  more  sweeping  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Peel's  remonstrances.^  What,  then,  would  Peel  do 
in  the  coming  contest  between  thp  two  Houses  of  the 
L^ialature  ?  Hot-headed  Tories,  deceived  by  their  tem- 
porary success,  affected,  indeed,  indifference  on  the  sub- 
ject. '  Peel  1  What  is  Peel  to  me  ?  D— n  Peel ! '  was 
Lyndhurst's  reckless  expression.?  The  Londonderrys 
and  Newcastles  speculated  on  the  formation  of  a  Tory 
Ministry,  with  Lyndhurst  as  Prime  Minister,  and  FoUett 
and  Praed  as  leaders  in  the  Commons.*  All  the  lessons 
of  an  instruptive  past  were  thrown  aw^-y  on  these  short- 
sighted senators.  Peel,  by  his  admirable  policy,  had  al- 
most persuaded  the  nation  that  a  Conservative  minister, 
at  the  head  of  a  Conservative  party,  might  become  the  in- 
strument for  accompUshing  efficient  reforms.  Lyndhurst 
had  destroyed  the  illusion,  and,  stripping  th^  sheep's 
clothing  from  the  wolves'  backs,  had  proved  that  the 
Conservatives  were  only  Tories  after  all. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  triumph  of  the  Tories 
was  complete.  The  reconstructed  bill  was  sent  down 
to  the  Common^ ;  a;^d  the  Tory  peers  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  congratulating  themselves  on  their  unusual 
victory.  The  triumph  was  short.  On  the  last  day  of 
August,  Eussell,  fresh  from  a  large  Liberal  meeting  in 
Downing  Street,*  explained  the  course  which  ministers 
proposed  to  take.     They  declined  to  admit  aldermen, 

*  Omrts  and  Cabinets,  toI.  ii.  109.    '  Cburt$  and  Calnnei$,  vol.  ii.  p.  199, 
'  ChaneellorSy  vol.  viii.  p.  109.  *  QremUty  vol.  iii.  p.  803. 
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CHAP,     elected  for  life  upon  any  town  council,  but  they  con- 
sented to  the  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  aldennen 


'  •  to  be  appointed  for  six  years ;  they  accepted  the  Lords* 
The  peers'  amendment  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  wards 
mentjire-  bj  revising  barristers.  They  refused  the  qualification 
^u!S^u^  which  the  Lords  had  fixed  for  town  councillors ;  but  they 
ofiered  to  substitute  for  it  some  other  qualification.  They 
accepted  the  amendment  which  preserved  the  Parliamen- 
tary franchise  for  freemen  ;  they  rejected  the  amend- 
ment which  exempted  freemen  from  tolls.  They  refused 
the  introduction  of  a  new  religious  test.  They  refused 
;the  amendments  which  made  town  clerks  irremovable, 
iand  by  which  borough  magistrates,  already  justices,  were 
and  b^  continued  as  justices.^  As  soon  as  Russell  had  sat  down 
** ' '  ^Beel  rose.  The  interest  which  had  attached  to  Russell's 
e;splanation  was  foi^otten  amidst  the  expectation  which 
Peel's  rising  excited.  He  attended,  he  said,  to  defend 
the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
attacks  which  were  apparently  bdng  prepared  against 
it.  He  defended  it,  it  was  at  once  evident,  by  rejecting 
its  amendments.  He  agreed  with  Russell  in  objecting  to 
aldermen  for  life ;  he  agreed  with  Russell  in  abolishing 
the  exclusive  trading  privileges  of  freemen.  He  ofiered 
to  compromise  the  question  of  the  qualification  of  town 
Qouncillors  in  the  manner  which  Russell  had  suggested ; 
and  he  only  supported  his  late  Tory  colleagues  against 
the  Ministry  on  the  comparatively  unimportant  points  of 
the  irremovability  of  town  clerks  and  the  management 
of  ecclesiastical  property.*  The  Whigs  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  rewarded 
him  with  their  cheers.  The  Tories  heard  in  silent  rage 
and  dismay  the  decision  of  their  leader.  This  Peel, 
whom  Lyndhurst  had  refused  to  consider,  had  destroyed 
the  full  comprehensive  Conservative  reform  which  the 
Tory  peers  had  secured ;  and  the  Tories  had  the  morti- 

»  Harmrdy  vol.  xxx.  pp.  1133-1145.  »  nnd.,  pp.  1145-1156. 
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fication  of  seeing  that  they  were  powerless  without  his     chap. 


XIV. 


1835. 


assistance.  A  few  peers,  indeed,  the  Cumberlands  and 
the  Londonderrys  of  the  party,  still  talked  of  being  firm. 
The  aspect  of  their  own  House  made  their  talk 
seem  ridiculous.  On  the  31st  of  August,  before  Peel 
made  his  speech,  one  hundred  and  forty  Tory  peers 
attended,  though  there  was  nothing  important  for 
them  to  do.  On  the  1st  of  September,  when  Peel's 
speech  was  known,  the  Tory  attendance  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  confined  to  sixty  peers.  ^  On  the  3rd 
of  September  Wellington  collected  his  own  friends  in 
Apsley  House  and  advised  them  to  give  way.'  On  the 
following  night  Lyndhurst  repeated  similar  advice  in 
the  House  of  Lords.*  The  more  important  decisions  of 
the  Commons  were  accepted.  The  Lords-  reasons  for 
disagreeing  from  the  others  were  explained  at  a  confer- 
ence between  the  two  Houses.  Ministers,  satisfied  with  The  bin 
their  success,  asked  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  turn  uw. 
to  yield,*  and  the  Corporation  Bill  became  law. 

A  reform  second  only  to  the  Eeform  Act  in  its  con- 
sequences had  been  carried  ;  and  the  government  of  the 
largest  boroughs  in  the  country  had  been  transferred 
from  corrupt  oligarchies  to  their  inhabitants.  But  the 
passage  of  the  Act  did  not  reconcile  advanced  Liberals 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  peers.  A  handful  of  noble- 
nien,  acting  under  the  advice  of  a  clever  and  reckless 
leader,  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  remodel  a  popular 
measure ;  and,  but  for  the  moderation  of  Peel,  would  have 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  In  the  same  week  in  which  the 
Corporation  BiD  had  been  nearly  lost  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  had  been  cut  in  half  by  the  Lords ;  and  another 
measure,  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  to 
constitute  an  eflScient  police  force  in  the  city  of  Dublin 

^  Gmrti  and  Cabtnets.  yol.  ii.  p.      Melbourne^  vol.  ii.  p.  1 54. 
206.  .....      I  ,    .  ,  ,  jj^^^^^^  ^^,j  jyyj       1341 

'  GretilU,  vol.  iii.  p.  307.     Of.  *  Ibid,,  p.  1402. 
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CHAP,  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  Upper  House.  This  bill 
proposed  to  substitute  for  the  old  police,  which  was  an 
inefficient  body,  under  the  control  of  a  corrupt  corpo- 
ration,^ a  new  force  constituted  on  the  principle  which 
Peel  had  applied  to  the  London  police.  O'Connell  took 
some  interest  in  its  progress,  and,  it  was  reported,  ex- 
pected  to  derive  some  advants^e  from  the  patronage 
which  it  conferred  on  the  Irish  Government.^  Such  a 
report  was  quite  enough  for  the  intemperate  Tory  peers 
who  commanded  a  majority  in  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament.  They  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the 
measure  was  a  good  one :  it  was  enough  for  them  that 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  had  not  been  consulted  in 
its  preparation,  and  that  O'Connell  took  an  interest 
in  its  success.  Without  discussing  its  merits,  without 
considering  its  necessity,  without  reflecting  on  the  con- 
The  iq'ec-  sequeuccs  of  their  proceeding,  they  contemptuously  re- 
DnbUn  p<h  jcctcd  the  bill.  The  respectable  citizens  of  Dublin  were 
UoeBiu.     igft  to  the  mercy  of  the  criminal  classes.* 

Under  other  circumstances  this  decision  would  have 
attracted  Uttle  notice.  In  September  1 836  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Corporation  Bill  shed  a  new  light  on 
the  bisecting  of  the  Tithe  Bill ;  the  bisecting  of  the 
Tithe  Bill  emphasised  the  rejection  of  the  Dublin  Police 
Bill.  It  was  evident  that  the  opinions  of  the  Peers  were 
sharply  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the  Commons ;  and 
that  the  legislative  machine  was  almost  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  contrary  views  of  the  two  Houses. 
The  newspapers,  day  after  day,  pubhshed  complaints 
about  the  conduct  of  the  Lords.  Even  some  of  the 
responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown  declared  that  the 
time  had  come  for  reforming  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.*   If  Lyndhurst  had  proved  superior  to  Peel  this 

»  Hansard,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1380.  vol.  iii.  pp.  310,  333. 

»  Ibid,,  p.  1189.  *  Miilaume,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.     Gn- 

»  Ibid,,  p.  1334 ;  and  cf.  Qremlle,     vOle,  vol.  iii.  p.  312. 
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reform  might,  perhaps,  have  been  attempted ;  but  Peel's  ^^f- 
temperate  conduct  had  removed  the  grievance  of  which  •- — r-^ 
every  Enghshman  complained.  Every  townsman  might 
feel  indignant  at  an  oligarchy  which  insisted  on  imposing 
upon  him  the  corrupt  rule  of  a  self-elected  corporation. 
But  no  townsman  coidd  continue  to  be  indignant  when 
the  oligarchy  was  compelled  to  give  way.  Every  man 
interested  in  good  government  might  be  ready  enough 
to  attack  the  senators  who  were  recklessly  opposing 
themselves  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  No  man  would 
take  the  trouble  to  attack  the  senators  who  had  aban- 
doned their  trenches  and  run  away  from  the  contest. 
The  peers  had  saved  themselves  from  reform,  but  they 
had  purchased  their  safety  by  making  themselves  con- 
temptible. 

In  Great  Britain,  then,  the  peers  were  forgiven  be- 
cause they  had  confessed  themselves  powerless.  From 
an  Irish  point  of  view,  however,  the  peers  yiere  still 
powerful.  They  had  bisected  the  Tithe  Bill ;  they  had 
thrown  out  the  Dublin  PoHce  BiU ;  and  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  Ireland  were  nothing  to  these  selfish  noble- 
men. An  English  Kadical,  in  consequence,  proposed 
that  the  Ix)rds'  veto  shquld  be  taken  away,  and  that  a 
suspensive  power,  to  be  exercised  only  once  on  each 
measure  in  the  same  session,  should  be  entrusted  to 
them  instead  of  it.^  O'Connell  made  a  progress  through 
the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  attacking  in  town  Agiution 
after  town  the  conduct  of  the  peers.  The  population  the^Lords. 
poured  out  from  the  great  hives  of  industry  in  the  North 
to  welcome  and  applaud  the  eloquent  agitator.  *  Ancient 
Athens,'  he  said  at  Edinburgh, '  was  degraded  for  submit- 
ting to  thirty  tyrants ;  modem  Athens  will  never  allow 
170  tyrants  to  rule  over  her.  I  have  started  on  this 
mission  to  rouse  the  public  mind  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
forming the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  have  had  50,000 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1268.   The  notice  waa  given  by  Eoebuck. 
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CHAP,     cheering  me  in  Manchester,  and  100,000  cheering  me 
.  ^^'  ^  in  Newcastle;  and  I  heard  one  simultaneous  cry,  "Down 
1835.     y^i}i  the  mad  dogs,  and  up  with  common  sense ! " '     'A 
hundred  and  seventy  men  our  masters ! '  he  exclaimed 
in  Glasgow.    *  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  last — that  such 
a  set  of  stupid,  ignorant,  half-mad  fops  and  coxcombs 
should  continue  so  to  lord  it.'  ^ 
o'Conneii  O'Counell  was  received  with  rapture  by  the  lower 

Cariow  classes ;  but  his  agitation  did  not  do  much  harm  to  the 
Lords.  On  the  contrary,  respectable  people  were  shocked 
at  the  violence  of  his  language,  and  were  disposed,  from 
a  mere  love  of  fair  play,  to  raUy  to  the  support  of  men 
who  were  unfairly  attacked.  The  great  agitator  had, 
in  fact,  overshot  his  mark  and  created  a  reaction  by 
the  violence  of  his  own  blow.  It  happened,  too,  that 
while  the  passions  which  were  thus  provoked  were  stiU 
warm  a  correspondence  was  published  which  threw 
a  new  light  on  O'Connell's  conduct.  At  the  general 
election  of  1834  two  Conservatives — ^Bruen  and  Kava- 
nagh — ^were  returned  for  county  Carlow.  A  petition 
was  presented  against  their  return ;  it  was  referred,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  to  a  '  Grenville  committee ' ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1836,  the  election  was  declared  void. 
The  day  after  a  Mr.  Raphael — a  gentleman  residing  in 
London — ^was  invited  by  O'Connell  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  county.  He  was  assured  that  he  would 
only  risk  1,000/.  by  doing  so.  After  some  hesitation 
he  accepted  the  offer,  and  handed  the  1,000Z.  to  O'Con- 
nell. The  election  took  place;  the  Tory  candidates 
were  defeated ;  and  Raphael  and  a  gentleman  named 
Vigors  returned  by  a  small  majority.  The  Tories,  how- 
ever, were  not  satisfied  with  their  defeat.  They  pre- 
sented a  petition  against  the  return,  insisted  on  a  scru- 
tiny, and  claimed  the  seat.  O'Connell  compelled  Raphael 
to  pay  a  second  1,000/.  to  cover  the  expense  of  defend- 

1  Ann,  Reff.,  1836,  Hist.,  pp.  300,  371. 
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ing  the  return.     The  committee  disallowed  more  than     ^^^• 

one  hundred   of  the  votes  which  had  been  eiven  to  -^ — -^ 

1835 
Vigors  and  Baphael,  and  thus  converted  their  majority 

into  a  minority.  Baphael  had  spent  2,0002.  in  trying 
to  get  into  Parliament,  and  had  the  mortification  of 
finding  that  he  had  not  secured  his  object. 

Annoyed  at  the  loss  of  his  money  and  the  failure  of 
his  expectations,  Eaphael  embodied  the  whole  of  these 
particulars  in  a  letter  to  the  ^  Times.'    He  admitted  that 
1,800/.  of  the  2,000/.  had  been  properly  spent,  but  he 
declared  that  there  was  no  trace  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  other  200/.  had   been  expended.     His  letter  pro- 
duced a  prodigious  effect.     The  people  who  had  been 
talking  day  after  day  of  O'Connell's  attack  upon  the 
Lords  began  discussing  Baphael's  attack  upon  O'Connell. 
Tory  peers   were   glad   enough   of  an   episode   which 
divert^  the  attention  of  the  public  from  their  own  con- 
duct and  cast  discredit  on  the  character  of  their  assailant. 
The  scandal,  however,  was  hardly  necessary  to  produce  Feeling 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Peerage.     As  a  rule,  indeed,  oconneu. 
people  had  no  objection  to  the  unscrupulous  denuncia- 
tion of  public  characters ;  but  they  thought  that  the 
man,  who  preferred   the  charges  should   be  ready  to 
'  meet '  the  adversaries  whom  he  had  wronged*     They 
were  unanimous  in  thinking  that  a  politician  who  per- 
sistently refused  to  fight  should   be   scrupulously  mo- 
derate in  the  language  which  he  employed.      Burdett 
representing  the  general  feeling,  insisted  on  O'Connell's 
removal  from  Brookes's  Club.^     He  withdrew  his  own 
name  from  the  club  when  his  application  was  ignored. 
Stanley  and  Graham  followed  the  example  which  was 

'  Baphaers  letter  is  in  the  Times  sard,  toI.  zxxi.  pp.  272-SOl,  and 
of  the  Slst  of  Oct.  1835,  Burdett's  in  445-401.  The  committee  completely 
the  Tintes  of  the  21  at  of  Nov.,  1885.  exonerated  him  (ibid,,  yol.  xxxii.  p. 
Cf.  also  Ann,  Heg.,  1835,  Ohron.,  p.  200),  and  the  House  itself  auhee- 
146 ;  OrevUle,  vol.  iii.  p.  310.  0*Con-  quently  passed  some  resolutions,  pro- 
nell*8  conduct  was  brought  before  posed  by  Russell,  adopting  the  corn- 
Parliament  in  1836,  and  the  whole  mittee's  view.  Ibid,,  yol.  xzziii.  pp. 
matter  referred  to  a  committee.  Hanr  75, 102. 
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CHAP,     thus  set  them.     Other  Whigs  imitated   this  conduct. 
The  proprietor  of  Brookes's  was  startled  at  receiving 


1835. 


no  less  than  sixty  resignations,  all  dated  from  one  great 
Whig  house ;  and  fifteen  years  elapsed  before  the  dub 
again  contained  its  full  complement  of  members.^ 

There  was,  however,  one  prominent  man  whose 
The  stti-  position  was  still  doubtful.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
S^t^h-  1^3^  Brougham  had  imitated  the  conduct  which  he  had 
am.  pursued  towards  Canning  eight  years  before,  and  had 

patronised  rather  than  supported  the  Whig  Ministry. 
He  never  doubted  that  his  exclusion  from  the  Chan- 
cellorship was  a  temporary  concession  to  the  spite  of 
the  sovereign,  and  that  the  ministers  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  an  early  opportunity  to  regain  his  services. 
The  fact  that  the  Great  Seal  had  been  entrusted  to  com- 
missioners, instead  of  being  handed  to  any  rival  claimant, 
confirmed  his  conviction.  It  was  obvious  that  Pepys, 
Shadwell,  and  Bosanquet  could  not  be  perpetually  taken 
from  their  ordinary  duties  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  vacant  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  On  the  other 
hand,  experience  had  proved  that  the  Ministry  could  get 
on  very  well  without  a  Chancellor  in  the  Cabinet ;  and 
the  Government  seriously  contemplated  filling  up  the 
vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  judge.^ 
Brougham  naturally  imagined  that  his  own  claims  for 
such  an  office  would  exceed  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  left  London  confident  in  his  own  fortunes 
and  in  his  immediate  return  to  power; 

^  The    feeEnfi^  against  O'Oonnell         What  can  curb  thy  callous  jaw  f 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that         Who  would  sue  a  conyict  liar  ? 
the  Times  of  the  26th  of  November,  On  a  poltroon  who  would  fire  ? ' 
1835,  inserted  the  following  lines : —  &c.,  &c. 
'  Scum  condensed  of  Irish  bog  I  It  seems  almost  incredible  tJiat  these 
Ruffian — coward — demagogue  I  lines  could  have  appeared  in  the  best- 
Boundless  liar — ^base  detractor  I  conducted  newspaper  of  the  day  les9 
Nurseof  murders,  treason^s  factor!  than  forty-five  years  ago;  but  thej 

are  a  |pood  example  of  the  rage  wfai^ 

Spout  thy  filth — efiuse  thy  slime ;  was  kindled  by  O*0onnell*s  agitation. 
Slander  is  in  thee  no  crime.  '  See  Lord  Jf.Russell^s  speech, A nfr. 

Safe  fromchallenge — safe  fromlaw,  17,  1835.   Hansard,  vol.  xxx.  p.  610. 
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During  the  recess  everything  pointed  to  the  fulfil-  chap. 
ment  of  his  expectations.  The  newspapers  complained  ^ — ^r-L^ 
of  the  inconveniences  which  had  arisen  from  the  Great  ^^^^* 
Seal  being  put  into  commission.  Sugden,  who  had  been 
law  officer  under  Wellington,  and  who  had  been  Irish 
Chancellor  during  Peel's  short  Administration,  published 
a  pamphlet,  '  What  has  become  of  the  Great  Seal  ?  * 
The  Cabinet  hastily  met,  and  still  more  hastily  decided 
to  fill  up  the  Chancellorship.  Even  in  their  necessity, 
however,  ministers  could  not  bring  themselves  to  appoint 
Brougham.  His  conduct  to  Grey,  his  progress  through 
Scotland,  his  quarrel  with  Durham,  his  patronage  of 
Melbourne— all  these  things  made  him  intolerable: 
Melbourne  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  act  with 
him.*  It  became  consequently  necessary  to  seek  else- 
where for  a  Chancellor.  Pepys  had  only  recently 
attained  prominence.  He  had  only  received  the  So- 
licitor-Generalship early  in  1834.  He  had  been  made 
Master  of  the  Rolls  after  Leach's  unexpected  death  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year*  He  had  been  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Chancellor 
in  May  1835.  He  was  raised  to  the  Chancellorship,  as  Pepys  is 
Lord  Cottenham^  in  January  1836.  Such  rapid  pro-  ^an- 
motion  had  rarely  been  witnessed  at  the  English  Bar ;  ^®^^^'- 
and  Pepys'  good  fortune  seemed  the  more  surprising, 
because  he  was  no  orator,^  and  he  was,  therefore,  no 
match  for  the  great  debaters  whoto,  it  was  certain,  he 
would  have  to  face  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  de- 
ficiencies in  this  respect  were  so  clear  that  ministers 
decided  on  reinforcing  him  in  debate  by  raising  an- 
other lawyer  to  the  Peerage.  Bickersteth  had  refused 
the  Solicitor-Generalship  on  Pepys'  promotion  in  1834. 
He  had  never  held  any  office;   he  had  never  sat  in 

'  ChanceUors,  vol.    Tiii.  p.    110.  law  of  litel,  was  made  for  him  by 

SecoUediofU  and  Suggutiom,  p.  140.  Brougham.       See   Chancellors,  vol. 

'  Campbell  bhyb  that  his  single  viii.  p.  428.    The  speech  in  question 

great  speech  in  Parliament,  on  the  is  in  Hansard^  vol.  xxii.  p.  410. 
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CHAP.     Parliament ;   but  he   was   widely   known   as   a  sound 
lawyer,  and  he  had  obtained  repute  as  a  ready  speaker 


■1  QQC 

by  one  celebrated  retort.^  The  ministers  decided  on 
appointing  him  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Bolls  which  Pepys' 
promotion  had  made,^  and  on  simultaneously  raising 
liim  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Langdale.  It  was  hoped 
that  Langdale  and  Cottenham  would  prove  capable  of 
withstanding  the  united  onslaughts  of  Lyndhurst  and 
Brougham^ 

These  arrangements  naturally  excited  considerable 
jealousy.  There  were  two  men  to  whom  they  were 
especially  distasteful.  At  the  time  of  the  promotion  of 
Denman  to  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  autumn  of  1832, 
John  Campbell  had  been  appointed  to  the  Solicitor- 
Generalship.  At  the  commencement  of  1834  he  had 
been  made  Attorney-General ;  and  he  had  been  restored 
to  that  office  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in 
1835.  He  had  won  distinction,  both  in  Parliament  and 
as  a  law  reformer,  before  the  names  of  either  Pepys  or 
Bickersteth  were  known  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  had  been  a  consistent  Whig,  and  he 
S'crm**'"^  was  a  ready  debater.  He  warmly  resented  his  super- 
beiiand  scssiou  by  mcujunior  to  himself,  and  sulkily  complained 
am!"^*  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  personally  received. 
But  his  annoyance  was  nothing  to  Brougham's  rage 
and  disappointment.  No  pains  were  taken  to  break  the 
news  of  the  new  appointments  to  the  turbulent  ex- 
Chancellor.  He  first  learned  from  a  newspaper  para- 
graph that  Pepys  was  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Cottenham. 
The  nature  of  the  tidings,  the  manner  in  which  he  heard 
them,  increased  the  severity  of  the  blow.     This  Pepys 

^  Bickerstetb  was  arguing  before  yersal  acorn  and  contempt  of  inan-> 

the  Privy  Council  the  claims  of  the  kind.'     OreviUe^  vol.  ill.  p.  82.   This 

London    University    for  a  charter,  is  evidently  the  retort  referred  to 

when  Brougham  interrupted  him  by  by  Campbell  in  ^Sumcdlvn,  voL  TiiL 

saying, '  Pray,  Mr.  Bickersteth,  what  p.  475. 


is  to  prevent  the  London  Univetsity         '  Hardy's  Ltyrd  LangdaU^  toL  L 
from  granting    degrees   now  P '    To      p.  447. 
which  Bickersteth  replied;  *  The  uni- 
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who  had  supplanted  him  was — so  he  argued — a  creature     ohap. 
of  his  own  :  he  had  made  his  speeches  for  him,  he  had 
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obtained  for  him  his  advancement.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  face  the  familiar  chamber  while  the  Woolsack 
was  thus  occupied,  and,  ill,  both  in  body  in  mind, 
he  remained  at  Brougham.^  Throughout  the  whole  of 
1836  he  continued  in  retirement,  while  friends  and  foes 
alike  congratulated  themselves  on  his  absence.  His 
mother's  predictions  and  the  jokes  of  his  friends  had,  at 
last,  come  true.  The  man  who,  as  member  for  York- 
shire, had  heM  the  destinies  of  a  party  in  his  hands  had 
been  reduced  to  insignificance  by  a  peerage.  It  was  at 
last  literally  true  that  he  was  Vaux  et  prceterea  nihil} 

For  the  first  time,  then,  for  many  years  Brougham's 
familiar  figure  was  absent  from  Westminster.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Eeform  Act,  it  may  be  added,  public 
men  were  concentrating  themselves  in  two  great  parties. 
Stanley  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  Opposition  benches  in 
1835 ;  he  placed  himself  next  Peel  in  1836.*  The  Libe- 
rals, on  the  other  hand,  drew  closer  together.  The 
Ministry  could  not  exist  without  Badical  support.  The 
Kadicals  would  only  support  a  Ministry  which  did  justice 
to  Ireland ;  and  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  there- 
fore, compelled  them  to  deal  with  Irish  questions.  There 
was  one  Irish  question,  to  which  attention  had  been  only 
recently  directed,  on  which  immediate  legislative  action 
was  necessary.  Agitation  was  the  eternal  occupation 
of  Irishmen.  Agitation  had  taught  them  to  combine ; 
and  the  Irish,  instead  of  associating  like  other  nations 
for  industrial  purposes,  united  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing some  political  object.  The  Catholic  Association  was  iri»h  ^ 
indeed,  nominally  put  down ;  but  Catholic  Ireland  was 
still  organised,  and  still  contributing  a  considerable  in- 
come to  the  central  committee,  which  was  directed  by 
O'Connell,  in  Dublin. 

*  Ckaneelhr$,  vol.  viii.  p.  477.  •  See  ante,,  vol.  ii.  p.  624, 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  92. 
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CHAP.  O'Connell  had  no  objection  to  associationa  of  his  own 

xrv 
* — 1-1-^  supporters-    But  he  had  no  tolerance  for  the  organisar 

1836.  ^^^jj^  ^£  jjjg  opponents.  Irish  Protestants  had  arrayed 
themselves,  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  io 
?!!5"?!  Orange  Lodges.  Ori^nally  formed,  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  last  century,  to  protect  the  Protestants  of  Ul- 
ster against  the  encroachments  of  the  Boman  Catholics, 
the  Orange  Lodges  had  gradually  increased  in  number 
and  importance.  The  leading  politicians  of  the  time 
looked  favourably  upon  organisations  which  were  in- 
strumental in  supporting  their  own  policy ;  and  the 
laws  against  associations  which  were  in  force  in  Ireland 
were  not  applied  to  the  Orangemen.  Protestantism, 
however,  throughout  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nine^ 
teenth  century  was  continually  in  the  ascendent;  and 
the  Orange  Lodges  languished  under  the  enervating 
influence  of  success.  It  required  the  opposing  force  of 
Eoman  Catholic  organisation  to  infuse  vigour  into  their 
proceedings.  Every  fresh  victory  won  by  Grattan  in 
Parliament,  every  fresh  advance  made  by  O'Connell 
in  Ireland,  added  to  the  number  and  the  strength  of  the 
Orange  faction. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  a  previous  chapter 
of  this  work  to  the  surprising  power  which  the  Orange 
Lodges  thus  attained.  All  Ireland  was  divided  into  two 
parties ;  and  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics  watched 
each  other,  prepared  on  the  sUghtest  encouragement  to 
commence  a  struggle,  which  might  have  deluged  Ireland 
with  the  blood  of  her  children.  The  Tory  Ministry  of 
1825,  alarmed  at  this  state  of  things,  persuaded  ParUa- 
ment  to  pass  a  law  to  put  down  all  associations.  The 
Act  which  was  thus  passed  was  not  very  successful.  It 
expired  in  1828  ;  and  the  slight  check,  which  its  exist- 
ence had  imposed  on  the  organisation  of  secret  soci^ 
ties,  was  removed.  The  Catholic  Association  renewed 
its  agitation.     The  Orangemen  increased  their  lodges. 
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In  numbers  the  Roman  Catholics  had  the  advantage,  chap. 
They  were  recruited  from  a  population  which  included  .^  ,  ',^ 
three-fourths  of  the  Irish  nation.  But,  in  influence  and  •'^®^^- 
organisation,  the  Orangemen  were  at  least  their  equals. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  Grand  Master  of  the  order  ; 
Lord  Kenyon,  Deputy  Grand  Master  in  Great  Britain ; 
Lord  EnniskiUen,  Deputy  Grand  Master  in  Ireland; 
and  two  members  of  Parliament,  Henry  Maxwell,  who 
sat  for  Cavan,  and  Alexander  Perceval,  who  sat  for 
Sligo,  were  Grand  Secretary,  and  Grand  Treasurer. 
Perceval  had  held  office  under  Peel ;  but  he  was  not  the 
only  official  who  had  taken  the  Orange  oath.  Goul- 
bum  was  an  Orangeman  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  No  one  could  expect  that  the  law  against 
secret  societies  would  be  enforced  when  Princes  of  the 
blood  and  Cabinet  ministers  set  an  example  in  disobey- 
ing it.  The  Orange  Lodges  spread  rapidly.  There  were 
from  1,500  to  1,600  lodges  in  Ireland  alone.  These  lodges 
probably  included  from  150,000  to  160,000  Orangemen. 
But  Orange  Lodges  were  not  confined  to  Ireland.  They 
were  established  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  they 
had  branches  in  Canada ;  and  thirty  to  forty  regiments 
of  the  line  had  lodges  instituted  on  the  authority  of 
warrants  from  the  Grand  Lodge.^  The  organisation 
was  alarming  enough  from  the  number  of  its  adherents ; 
it  was  still  more  alarming  from  the  nature  of  its  rules. 
The  admission  of  an  Orangeman  was  accompanied  by 
a  religious  ceremony  obviously  designed  to  impress  an 
ignorant  and  untutored  intellect.  No  Orangeman  was 
admitted  to  a  lodge  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
every  Orangeman  was  Uable  to  active  service  at  the  call 
of  the  Grand  Master.* 

The  Orange  Lodges  were  naturally  enthusiastic  at 
the  change  of  Government  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1834. 
The  change  had  been  warmly  promoted  by  their  Grand 

'  Hansard,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  60,  61, 66, 272, 293.        »  Ibid,,  pp.  62,  63. 
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CHAP.  Master;  it  had  brought  their  Grand  Secretary  into 
.  J^^'  ,.  political  office.  Numbers  of  Orangemen  framed  con- 
1836.  gratulatory  addresses  to  the  King,  and  received  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  their  loyal  demonstrations.  These  ad- 
dresses produced  very  different  consequences,  from  those 
which  their  originators  had  anticipated.  Badicals  and 
Whigs,  angry  at  their  own  exclusion  from  office,  com- 
plained that  the  Tory  ministers  were  recognising  illegal 
societies  and  encouraging  the  organisation  of  secret 
They  are  lodgcs.^  At  last,  ou  the  23rd  of  March,  Finn,  the 
inRu^  member  for  Kilkenny,  brought  the  subject  before  the 
liament.  jjouse,  and  asked  for  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into  it. 
The  folly  of  the  Orangemen  gave  him  only  too  good  a 
justification  for  this  course.  Orange  juries  were  prevent- 
ing justice  by  dechning  to  convict  Orange  prisoners ; 
and  one  set  of  jurymen  exposed  themselves  to  the 
memorable  reproof  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe :  '  That  is 
your  verdict,  gentlemen  of  the  jury :  thank  God,  it  is 
not  mine.'  Orange  noblemen,  as  bigoted,  and  perhaps 
almost  as  uneducated,  as  the  jurymen,  were  using  inex- 
cusable language  at  public  meetings.  *  It  is  to  ourselves,' 
said  one  of  these  wise  senators  to  an  ignorant  crowd  of 
Orangemen,  *  that  we  are  indebted  to  meet  this  day  in 
the  broad  face  of  heaven;  and,  if  Protestants  be  not 
united  together,  we  have  nothing  to  hope  for  short  of 
hearing  the  tinkling  of  bells  calling  our  enemies  to 
another  Sicilian  Vespers  commemorative  of  the  occa- 
sion when  Papists  rose  and  massacred  every  Protestant 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.'  ^ 

Boman  Catholics  were  naturally  indignant  at  a 
state  of  feeling  which  enabled  even  irresponsible  noble- 
men to  indulge  in  abuse  of  this  character ;  they  were 
naturally  angry  at  a  system  which  had  suppressed  the 

^  Goulburn  acknowledged  the  ad-  without  the  addition  of  a  gncloas 

dresses,  saying  that  the  King  had  re-  reception.     Matuard,  vol.  xxvii.  j^. 

ceived  them  in  the  most  gracious  147,  148. 

manner.   Some  addresses  from  Whigs  *  Hansard^  vol.   xxvii.    pp.   137, 

were  at  the  same  time  acknowledged,  ]  39. 
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Catholic  Association,  and  which  left  the  Orange  Lodges     chap. 
undisturbed.    The  Orangemen  themselves  saw  that  they  >    \  ,. 
had  no  chance  of  resisting  the  inquiry  which  Finn  was     ^^^' 
demanding.     They  determined,  therefore,  to  take  the 
bold  course  of  supporting  his  motion  themselves.     A 
committee  was,  of  course,  appointed ;  and  the  struggle,  j^^ 
which  had  been  thus  dexterously  avoided  in  the  House,  Orange 

i»i  ^  rn  '  T\  rrn  ^         Committee 

was  transferred  to  the  Committee  Eoom.  There  the  of  1886. 
Orangemen  had  a  numerical  advantage.  The  Boman 
Catholics  desired  to  place  Ward,  the  originator  of  the 
appropriation  clause,  in  the  chair.  The  Orangemen 
selected  Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  the  member  for  Lanca- 
shire.^ Under  Mr.  Wilson  Patten's  guidance  the  com- 
mittee was  occupied  for  the  greater  part  of  the  session 
in  taking  evidence.  Its  members  reported  the  evidence 
which  they  thus  received  on  three  separate  occasions  to 
the  House.^  Before  their  third  report  was  presented 
Hume  introduced  a  string  of  eleven  resplutipna  com- 
plaining of  the  formation  of  Orange  Lodges  in  the  army. 
The  debate  was  very  damaging  to  the  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Duke's  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  had  withdrawn  from  the  Grand  Mastership  of 
the  Orange  Lodges  on  being  told  of  their  illegality ;  and 
yet  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  accepted  the  office.* 
The  Duke  of  York,  again,  as  Commander-in-Chipf,  had 
forbidden  the  formation  of  Orj^nge  Lodges  in  the  army;* 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  signed  warrants  for  their 
formation.  The  friends  of  the  Duke  declared  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  use  to  which  these  warrants  had 
been  applied.  The  Duke,  they  said,  was  in  the  habit  of 
signing  blank  warrants,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  used.     These  excuses  did 

'  ffansard,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  836.  *  Mtporton  Orange Lodgeicf  Great 

•  The  report  will  be  found  in  vole.  Britain  and  Colonies,  Parliamentary 

XT.  and  xvi.  Parliamentary  Papers,  Papers,  seBsion  1886,  yol.  xvii.  p.  yi. 

session  1885.  *  Hansard^  toL  xxx.  p.  79. 
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CHAP,     not  satisfy  the  Duke's   numerous   critics.     They  con- 

„  ,  '-^  eluded  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
1835.     quainted  with  the  purposes  to  which  the  warrants  were 
applied.^ 

Radical  politicians  were  not  ill-pleased  at  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  thus  afforded  them  of  attacking  the 
least  popular  and  least  reputable  member  of  the  Royal 
family.  Responsible  statesmen,  however,  who  were  either 
in  enjoyment  of  office  or  candidates  for  it  felt  the  incon- 
venience of  censuring  the  King's  brother.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Russell  the  debate  was  adjourned  for  a  week, 
in  order  that  the  Duke  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  his  conduct.^  At  the  adjourned  debate 
an  address  was  carried  reprobating  the  formation  of 
Orange  Lodges  in  the  army.  The  King  undertook,  * 
in  reply,  to.  discourage  and  prevent  them ;  •  and  a  cir- 
cular was  issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  ordering 
the  trial  by  court-marfial  of  any  officer  or  soldier  who 
belonged  to  an  Orange  Lodge.* 

This  success,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Radicab 
and  the  tish.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten's  committee  had 
merely  investigated  the  subject  so  far  as  it  affected 
Ireland ;  and  the  Ministry,  on  Hume's  motion,  assented 
to  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  to  enquire  into 

The  en-      the  Orange  Lodges  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

tonSedto  The  motiou  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  committee  at  once 
commenced  its  labours,  and  succeeded  in  collecting  a 
good  deal  of  information.  The  Orangemen,  however,  no 
longer  courted  an  enquiry  into  their  institutions.  They 
resisted,  in  repeated  divisions,  the  appointmjspt  of  the 
committee.  Their  Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, refused  to  give  evidence ;  and  their  Deputy  Grand 
Secretary,  Lieut.-Colonel  Fairman,  refused  to  produce 
the  records  of  the  society.^ 


the  colo- 
nies. 


^  HtrnMrd,  Tol.  xxx.  p.  84.  ^  ParliamttDtary    Paporsy 

^  iWa.,  pp.  100, 109,  1836,  vol.  xvii.  p.  xxvL 

*  Ibid,,  p.  569.  ^  Lieut-Oolonel  Faizman  was  on 
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The  Orangemen  had  no  grounds  for  congratulating     chap. 
themselves  on  the  results  of  the  enquiry.     They  had      ^^' 


been  forbidden  to  extend  their  organisation  into  the  ^^^* 
ranks  of  the  army.  Common  prudence  suggested  that 
they  should  desist  from  measures  calculated  to  provoke 
their  antagonists,  and  that  they  should  use  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  compliance  of  their  friends  with 
the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  intemperate 
poUticians,  however,  who  regulated  the  policy  of  the 
Orangemen  were  in  no  mood  for  moderate  measures. 
Instead  of  deferring  to  the  judgment- of  the  committee 
they  employed  themselves  in  attacking  the  impartiality 
of  its  members.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  orders 
of  the  Horse  Guards  the  Duke  of  Cumberlalid  set  an 
example  of  disobedience  by  continuing  Grand  Master. 
This  conduct  only  courted  a  fresh  assault  from  their 
opponents.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1836,  when  the 
session  was  hardly  a  week  old,  Finn  renewed  his  attaek.^  Benewed 
(M  the  same  night  Hume,  on  the  pretext  of  obtaining  a  SJ^  OiMg© 
return  of  all  the  officers  who  had  been  dismissed  from  Jf^  ^^ 
the  army  since  1815,  criticised  severely  the  foolish  con-" 
duct  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Hume  obtained  the 
return  which  he  required ;  but  Finn's  deblate  was  ad- 
journed to  the  23rd  of  February.  It  was  renewed  on 
that  day  by  Hume,  who  desired  to  address  the  Crown 
for  the  removal  of  every  judge,  privy  councillor,  lord 
lieutenant,  magistrate,  militia  officer,  inspector,  or  con- 
stable who  attended  the  meeting  of  ^,ny  Orange  Lodge, 
any  Ribbon  Lodge,  or  of  any  other  political  club.*  The 
proposal  was  extravagant.  Its  adoption  was  averted  by 
the  moderation  of  Russell.  He  showed  the  grave  ob- 
jections to  agreeing  to  an  address  which  suggested  the 

^ored  to  produce  these  lecords  by  778.    Colonel  Fairman  Bueceeded  in 

the  Hotifle.    Hantard^  vol.  xxx.  p.  evading  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and 

^;    He  again  declined,  and  the  was  never  apprehended,  i&iii.,  p.  803, 
Serjeant^t-Arms   was    ordered    to         ^  Honiara,  vol.  xxzi.  p.  83^. 


seize  the  book,  and  to  apprehend 
Lieut-Colonel  Fairman.    iW.,   p. 


Ibid.,  p.  810. 
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CHAP,    removal  of  judges  from   their  high  office;   he  dwelt 
s,    ,  \^  on   the    serious   inconveniences   which    resulted  from 
1836.     ^Q  formation  of  secret  societies ;   he  proved  that  the 
Government  had  uniformly  resisted  the  organisation  of 
the  lodges;  and  he  asked  the  House  to  leave  his  Majesty 
to  take  such  measures  as  he  might  deem  ^  advisable  for 
the  effectual  discouragement  of  Orange  Lodges  and  ge- 
nerally of  all  political  societies.'  ^     His  temperate  speech 
conciliated  all  parties.     The  Orangemen  themselves  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Crown.^    The  address  was  carried  without  a  dissentient 
voice,'    The  King,  in  reply,  expressed  his  firm  intention 
to  discourage  all  such  societies  in  his  dominions.*     The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  could  no  longer  venture  to  dis- 
regard  the  wishes  of  his  brother  and  the  decision  of 
the  Legislature.^     The  Orange  Lodges  were  everywhere 
The  lodges  broken   up  ;   and   the  formidable   organisation,  which 
diasaiTe  .    t;}JJ.^a^t^^g^J  ^^  peacc  of  cvcfy  portion  of  the  empire, 

was  terminated. 

One  Lish  question  had  received  an  unexpectedly 
satisfactory  solution.  But  there  were  two  other  ques- 
tions which  were  ripe  for  settlement.  Both  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  State  were  committed  to  a  measure  of 
tithe  reform.  Both  of  them  admitted  the  necessity  of 
supplementing  the  English  Corporation  Act  with  some 
Irish  COP-  regulations  for  L:ish  municipalities.  The  same  measures 
popauons.    j^^  \iQ^xx  taken  in  Ireland  which  had  been  adopted  in 

England  to  pave  the  way  for  a  Corporation  Bill.  Itine- 
rant commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  ejttquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  municipalities.  The  same 
abuses  which  had  been  disclosed  by  the  English  com- 
mission had  been  revealed  by  the  Irish  commissioners. 

*  Hmuard,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  832.  press  their  views  to  a  divUion.  Ibid., 
»  Ibid,y  pp.  888,  840.  p.  861. 

*  The  G^ngemen  wished  to  ex-         ♦  Ibid,,  p.  870. 

elude  from  it  oil  meDtion  of  Orange         *  Und.,    pp.  047, 1280. 
Lodges  by  name,  but  they  did  not 
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Irresponsible,  self-elected  municipalities  governed  every    chap. 
considerable  Irish  town.     They  appropriated  the  pro-  .  J^^'  . 
perty  of  the  borough  to  their  own  use  or  to  the  use  of     1836. 
the  borough  patrons;  they  maintained  the  supremacy 
of  the  Protestants  by  declining  to  place  any  Boman 
Cathohc  on  the  corporation.     As,  however,  the  supre- 
macy of  their  own  political  friends  was  the  main  object 
of  these  corrupt  boiiies,  many  of  the  municipaUtiea,  de- 
prived  at  the  Union  of  representation,  gradually  ceased 
to  exist.     A  municipality  which   had  no  property  to 
divide  among  its  corporators,  and  no  representative  to 
confer  money  upon  them  or  obtain  office  for  them,  was 
not  worth  preserving. 

Dublin  was  the  most  important  of  these  unreformed 
corporations.  The  Government  of  Dublin  was  modelled 
on  the  British  Legislature.  It  consisted  of  two  cham- 
bers. The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  sat  in  one  cham- 
ber. The  Sheriiffs  and  Commons  in  another.  The  Com- 
mons were  composed  of  two  classes — the  Sheriff's  Peers, 
or  those  persons  who  had  either  served  the  office  of 
Sheriff  or  had  paid  a  fine  of  500Z.  for  not  serving,  and 
ninety-six  members  elected  by  the  trade  guilds.  The 
Sheriff's  Peers  might  be  compared  with  county  members, 
the  other  members  of  the  Common  Council  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  rotten  boroughs.  The  Common  Coun- 
cihnen  were  all  chosen  from  a  particular  class ;  there 
was  no  Boman  Catholic  among  them.  The  Common 
Council  of  Dublin,  in  fact,  took  a  pride  in  excluding 
every  Boman  Catholic  from  their  body  on  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  sectarian  distinction.^  The  same  abuses  existed 
in  almost  every  tish  municipaUty. 

Tuam  was  the  only  town  in  Lreland  in  which  there 
was  a  majority  of  Boman  Catholics  on  the  Governing 
Council.     Limerick  had  a  population  of  66,000  souls, 

'See  \he  lt^)ort8  on  Irish  Carpo-      sion   1836,  vols,  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 
ro^tofu,  Parliamentary  Papers,  ses-      See  especially  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  16, 19. 
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CHAP,    and  only  271  corporators ;  Maryborough   had   5,000 
_^.^'  -  people  and  9  corporators  ;  Cashel,  7,000  people  and  38 
1836.     corporators.     The  people  of  Cashel  were  suffering  fix>m 
a  want  of  water.     There  was  no  difficulty  in  providing 
an  adequate  supply  at  a  cost  of  2,000/.  or  3,000Z. ;  and 
the  Corporation  owned  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  was  worth  at  least  2,000/.  a  year.     The  Corpora- 
tion, however,  would  not  waste  its  property  in  provid- 
ing the  town  with  water.     The  property  was  let  to  the 
members  of  the  Govemmg  Council  for  as  many  hundreds 
as  it  was  worth  thousands.^ 
The  iriBh  Beform  in  Ireland  was  thus  at  least  as  necessary  as 

Municipal  j-efonn  in  England.  O'Connell,  when  the  English  Cor- 
poration Bill  was  introduced,  declared  that  the  chief 
deficiency  in  it  was  the  omission  of  one  word — ^Ireland. 
The  Government  undertook  to  remove  his  objection  by 
introducing  an  Irish  measure.*  The  task  was  entrusted 
to  Perrin,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  who  had 
presided  over  the  Irish  commission.  The  biU  was  in^ 
troduoed  on  the  31st  of  July.  It  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  on  the  17th  of  August,  1835.  The 
Ministry,  however,  satisfied  with  its  progress,  did  not 
attempt  the  hopeless  task  of  pushing  it  through  the 
Lords;  and  the  measure  was  quietly  dropped.*  Its 
consideration  was  commended  to  Parliament  in  a  strik- 
ing paragraph  of  the  Royal  Speech  of  1836.  '  I  enter- 
tain a  hope,'  said  the  King,  •  that  it  wiU  be  in  your 
power  to  apply  to  any  defects  and  evils  which  may 
have  been  shown  to  exist '  in  the  Irish  municipal  cor- 
porations *  a  remedy  founded  upon  the  same  principles 
as  those  of  the  Acts  which  have  already  been  passed  for 
England  and  Scotland.*  This  clumsy  paragraph  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Conservatives.  It  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Crown,  they  argued,  to  refer  matters  to  the 

'  Sansard,  vol.  xzix.  pp.  1292-         '  Ibid,,  yoI.  xxix.  p.  13269   aod 
1296.  vol.  XXX.  p.  618. 

»  Ibid,,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  573-575. 
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Legislature.     It  was  beyond  its  province  to  dictate  or    chap. 
suggest  the  principles  on  which  the  Legislature  should         ^' 


deal  with  them.  They  could  not  submit  to  this  grave  in-  :^^^^- 
novation  on  the  liberties  of  Parliament.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  re-echoing  the  King's  words  in  the  address  to 
the  throne,  they  desired  only  to  commit  themselves  *  to 
such  remedies  as  may  obviate  just  causes  of  complaint 
and  insure  the  impartial  administration  of  justice.'  The 
amendment,  moved  by  Wellington  himself,  was  carried 
in  the  Lords  without  a  division.^  But  the  success 
which  the  Conservatives  thus  achieved  in  the  Lords 
was  dearly  purchased  by  their  marked  discomfiture  in 
the  Commons.  Against  his  better  judgment  Peel  was 
induced  to  propose  the  amendment  which  Wellington 
had  carried,  and  was  beaten  by  284  votes  to  248.  The 
ministers  had  never  previously  obtained  so  decisive  a 
majority  on  a  great  subject,  and  naturally  felt  them- 
selves strengthened  by  the  victory  which  had  been 
thrust  on  them  by  their  own  opponents.* 

This  foolish  move  was  productive  of  the  worst  con- 
sequences to  the  Conservatives.  The  Irish  bill  was 
introduced  on  the  16th  of  February ;  it  was  read  a 
second  time  on  the  29th.  It  converted  the  governing  ^*«  detaiu. 
bodies  of  every  municipality  into  elected  councils.  In 
the  seven  largest  Irish  boroughs  the  electors  were  to 
consist  of  lOL  householders  ;  in  the  other  boroughs,  of 
5/.  householders.  The  qualification  of  a  councilman  in 
the  seven  largest  boroughs  was  to  be  the  possession  of 
1,OOOZ.,  in  the  other  boroughs  of  500/.  The  councillors 
who  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  were  to  be 
aldermen ;  one-half  of  the  aldermen  were  to  retire  trien- 
nially ;  and  one-third  of  the  councillors  were  to  go  out 
of  oflSce  once  a  year.*  Such  were  the  main  features 
of  the  Ministerial  scheme.     The  Opposition,  attached  as 

'  Hamardy  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  13,  21. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  47, 104.    GrevOU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  534,  336. 

'  JSianiinii,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  1042. 
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CHAP,  they  were  to  old  institutions,  could  not  deny  the  neces- 
>,  .  '  ^  sity  of  sweeping  away  the  corrupt  bodies  which  were 
1836.  abusing  their  privileges  in  the  Irish  boroughs.  They 
contented  themselves  by  objecting  to  the  institution  of 
elected  councils  in  their  room.  Ireland,  they  argued, 
was  not  ripe  for  local  government.  The  Irish  Constabu- 
lary was  appointed  by  the  Lord-lieutenant.  Justice  in 
Ireland  was  administered  by  assistant  barristers.  By 
these  and  other  methods  the  British  Legislature  had 
shown  that  Ireland  could  not  be  governed  on  the  prin- 
ciples applied  to  England.  The  proper  course  with  Irish 
municipalities  was  to  subject  them  to  sheriffs  or  magis- 
trates appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  to  entrust  their  pro- 
perty, which  might  be  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the 
abolition  of  tolls,  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
central  government.^  The  last  relics  of  selfrgovemment 
were,  therefore,  to  be  taken  away  from  the  wretched 
country  which  had  been  subject  for  five  centuries  to  the 
infamous  rule  of  its  British  masters ;  and  these  views, 
suggested  by  Peel,  were  supported  by  the  entire  strength 
of  the  Conservative  party.  Fortunately  for  Ireland,  the 
proposal  only  brought  fresh  discomfiture  on  the  Con- 
servatives. An  instruction  to  the  committee,  moved 
by  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  to  give  effect  to  them  was 
rejected  by  307  votes  to  243.^  The  Conservatives  had 
only  succeeded  in  mustering  the  same  number  of 
members  which  they  had  collected  to  support  their 
amendment  on  the  address.  The  Liberal  majority  had 
increased  from  284  to  307  votes. 

The  victory  which  the  Liberals  had  thus  secured 
facilitated  the  future  progress  of  the  measure.  The  bill 
went  through  committee  without  any  serious  opposition. 
The  Conservatives  ventured  on  opposing  the  third  read- 
ing, but  they  were  again  defeated  by  260  votes  to  199.' 

^  Haruardf  vol.  xxxi.  p.  1316.  Francis  LevQSon  Gower  of  Caimiiig^a 

*  Ibid.f  vol.  zxxii.  p.  119.    Lord      Ministry. 
Francis   Egerton     was    the    Lord         '  For  the  committee  see  Ak2.,  pp. 
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The  experience  of  1835,  however,  clearly  proved  that  chap. 
danger  was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  House. of  .J^^^\.. 
Commons.  The  hopes  of  the  Conservatives,  the  fears  of  ^^^' 
the  Whigs,  were  concentrated  on  the  Lords ;  and  there  ^«  ^^^ 
were  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  peers  would  be  altered  in 
more  reasonable  in  1836  than  they  had  proved  them-  ^^®  ^^^' 
selves  in  1835.  In  the  former  year,  indeed,  Lyndhurst 
had  been  powerless  for  evil,  because  he  had  separated 
himself  from  Peel.  In  1836  he  had  the  advantage  of 
adopting  the  policy  which  Peel  had  advocated  in  the 
Commons.  Like  Peel  he  declared  the  existing  corpo- 
rations indefensible  :  he  accepted  the  proposal  for  their 
destruction,  but  he  declined  to  substitute  for  them  the 
new  corporations  which  the  Ministry  had  suggested. 
The  new  governing  bodies  would  place  a  majority  of 
Radicals  on  every  municipality,  and  the  '  town  councils 
would  inevitably  settle  down  into  seats  of  agitation  for 
their  own  and  party  purposes.'  Like  Peel  and  Egerton, 
therefore,  Lyndhurst  refused  to  substitute  new  corpora- 
tions for  the  governing  bodies  which  the  bill  destroyed.^ 
His  views  were  formally  embodied  on  the  26th  of  April 
in  an  instruction  to  the  committee  *  to  make  provision 
for  the  abolition  of  corporations,  and  for  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary,  on  their  aboUtion,  for  secur- 
ing the  efficient  and  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  peace  and  good  government  of  cities  and  towns 
in  Ireland.'  The  instruction  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald and  Vesci.  It  was  carried  by  203  votes  to  119.* 
In  accordance  with  it  the  committee  gradually  altered 
the  bill  into  a  measure  '  for  the  abolition  of  municipal 
corporations '  in  Ireland.  In  this  shape  it  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  returned 
to  the  Commons.' 

Irish   members  were  naturally  indignant   at  these 

264,  4d7,  614.     For  the  third  read-  '  Ibid.,  pp.  1119,  1199, 1186. 

ing,  ibid.,  p.  663.    For  the  division,  »  Ibid.,  vol.  xxjiii.  pp.  2SS,  806. 

ib^.,  p.  747.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  xixiii.  pp.  1048, 1061. 
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CHAP,    proceedings.     ^  The  alterations  made  by  the  Lords/  said 
sj^-.  Smith  O'Brien,  the  representative  of  the  great  Boman 
1®36-     Catholic  county  of  Limerick,  '  were  a  direct  insult  to 
his  country.'     *We  will  have   Lord  Lyndhurst's   bill 
kicked  out,'  was  O'Connell's  language  in  a  letter  to  the 
'  Chronicle.'     The  ministers,  however,  less*  intemperate 
than  their  extreme  supporters,  were  willing  to  meet  the 
Lords  half-way.     They  offered  to  consent  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  corporations  in  the  smaller  towns,  on  condition 
that  the  twelve  largest  towns  in  L*eland  were  afforded 
the  advantage  of  self-government.     With   the  view  of 
reconstructing  the  bUl  in  this  way,  Eussell,  on  the  9th 
of  June,  moved  that  the  House  should  disagree  mth 
the  Lords'  amendments.^    After  two  nights'  debate  the 
motion  was  carried  by  384  votes  to  232,'  and  the  bill 
was  altered  accordingly.     But  the  peers  refused  to  give 
The  bill  is   way.     The  Ministry  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  insist 
^°*^'  on  their  submission ;  and  the  bill  which  had  caused  such 

differences,  and  which  had  occupied  so  much  time,  was 
accordingly  postponed.* 

Victory  was  with  the  Lords ;  but  the  Ministry,  not- 
withstanding its  defeat,  had  acquired  increased  strength 
during  the  struggle.  Moderate  men  of  all  parties  had 
sympathised  with  its  wish  to  preserve  some  traces  of 
autonomy  for  Lreland ;  and  the  Whig  majority  in  the 
Commons  had  consequently  increased  at  almost  every 
successive  step.  Public  opinion,  however,  was  less 
clearly  pronounced  on  another  great  Irish  question.  It 
Irish  was  inevitable  that  Melbourne's  Ministry  should  bring 
forward  a  Tithe  Bill.  An  unexpected  circumstance 
made  a  Tithe  Bill  more  necessary  than  ever.  Up  to 
1835  the  Irish  clergy  had  been  unable  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  their  tithes.     At  the  end  of  1835  the  ingenuity 

'  The  motion  technically  was  that  text.    Ibid,,  xxxiy.  p.  237. 
the  Oommons  should  disagree  with  '  Ibid,,  p.  406. 

the  amendments  to  the  4th  clause,         >  Ibid,,  pp.  964, 1063, 1107. 
but  the  effect  was  that  stated  in  the 


tithes. 
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of  a  few  lawyers  provided   them   with  a  formidable     cosap. 
machinery  for  enforcing  it.     A  Lay  Association  was  .J^^'  ^ 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  EstaWished  Church,     ^^^• 
and  the  association  busied  itself  with  bringing  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  tithes.   A  clergyman  had  legally  two 
methods  for  recovering  them.     He  could  bring  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  action  before  a  magistrate,  or  he  could 
institute  costly  and  complicated  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.     The  association,  bent  on  overcoming  Exchequer 
the  resistance  to  the  pajonent  of  tithe,  determined  on  p«*®*^"- 
resorting  to  the  complicated  process.     Upwards  of  600 
bills  were  filed  for  sums  varying  from  10/.  to  Is.  9d. ; 
and  the  Court  ordered  the  payment  of  the  amounts,  with 
the  heavy  costs  which  attached  to  the  proceedings.    The 
Court  was  met  with  the  customary  difficulty  that  no  one 
was  able  to  enforce  the  orders  which  were  thus  made. 
The  association,  however,  had  an  expedient  in  readiness 
for  overcoming  this  difficulty.     In  Ireland  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  had  the  power,  on  a  sworn  affidavit  that 
process  could  not  be  served,  to  issue  a  writ  of  rebelUon.  Writs  of 
The  issue  of  this  writ  superseded  the  necessity  of  serving  '®^^^'^"' 
the  order  of  the  Court  in  the  usual  way.     Notice  of 
service  could  be  posted  in  any  convenient  place ;  and 
the  debtor  could  be  seized  and  kept  in  prison  till  he 
obeyed  the  order.     The  Lay  Association,  reverting  to 
this  obsolete  process,  obtained  a  writ  of  rebellion  against 
a  defaulter.     The  writ  was  issued  to  an  obscure  Orange- 
man, who  at  once  called  in  the  aid  of  the  police.     The 
poUce,  acting  on  an  order  made  by  the  Lish  Govern- 
ment when  Joy,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
Attorney-General,  refused  to  interfere ;  they  were  now 
directed  by  Joy,  as  Judge,  to  execute  the  writ.     The 
miserable  Irish  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  an 
irresponsible  association.^ 

^  Hanmirdfyoi, xzzi.  p.  666.  Ann,      ings  in  the Iriah  Court  of  Excheqaer 
Beg.f  1836,  Hiftty  p.  296;  and  ibid.,      are  reported. 
Chron.,  pp.  8-11,  where  the  proceed-^ 
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CHAP.  These  proceedings  ought  to  have  made  all  parties 

^_^7'  -  anxious  to  settle  the  tithe  question.    Unfortunately,  the 
1836.     disputes  of  the  previous  years  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  it.     The  Tories  would  pass  no 
bill  which  appropriated  any  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
The  Tithe   the  Church.     The  Whigs  would  pass  no  bill  without  an 
BiU  loBt.     appropriation  clause.     The  second  reading  of  the  mea- 
sure, which  was  introduced  by  Morpeth  on  the  25  th  of 
April,^  was  carried  on  the  Srd  of  June,  after  three  nights' 
debate,  by  300  votes  to  261.*    A  month  afterwards,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  the  appropriation  clause  was  only  re- 
tained by  290  votes  to  264.®  The  Tories  were  naturally 
elated  by  this  division.*    The  peers  were  encour^ed  a 
second  time  to  recast  the  bill.     The  Commons  refused 
to  accept  the  Lords'  amendments ;  ^  and  the  tithe  system 
of  Ireland  was,  for  a  third  year,  left  unreformed.     The 
miserable  Irish  peasantry  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Lay  Association. 
Tithes  in  The  contiuuous  agitation  on  the  subject  of  Irish 

England,     ^^j-jj^g  ]^^^  produccd  ouc  effect  for  which  the  Tories 

were  hardly  prepared.  The  attention  of  English  agricul- 
turists had  been  drawn  to  the  exactions  to  which  they 
themselves  had  submitted,  and  which  were  interfering 
with  the  development  of  agriculture.  A  landlord  might 
naturally  hesitate  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  in 
making  two  blades  of  wheat  grow  where  one  only  grew 
before  when  one-tenth  of  the  increased  produce  was 
allotted  to  the  rector's  tithe-bam.  The  discouragement 
to  agriculturists  was  not,  however,  the  worst  result  of 
the  tithe  system.  The  existence  of  tithes  produced 
jealousies  and  quarrels  in  every  parish.  They  raised  in 
many  cases  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  pastor 
and  his  flock.     They  injured  the  useftilness  of  the  clergy- 

»  Hansard,  voL  xxxiii.  p.  205.  *  OrevOle,  toI.  iii.  p.  363. 

•  JWrf.,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  117.  *  Mansard,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.    616, 

>  Ibid.,  p.  1259.  866. 
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men  who  supported  the  system  as  much  as  they  fet-    chap. 
tered  the  operations  of  the  farmer  who  opposed  it. 

There  are  few  things  more  discreditable  in  English 
history  than  the  gradual  development  of  the  tithe  sys- 
tem. Tithes  in  England  were  originally  granted  for 
four  purposes — ^the  support  of  the  bishop,  of  the  clergy, 
of  the  poor,  and  of  the  Church  fabric.^  The  bishops 
gradually  acquired  ample  endowments,  and  were  pro- 
hibited from  demanding  tithes  ;  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  and  the  repair  of  the  Church  were  thrown  on  the 
rates ;  and  the  whole  tithe,  instead  of  one-fourth  of  it, 
was  appropriated  to  the  clergy,  or  rather  to  the  parson. 
The  parson,  however,  usually  employed  a  vicar  or  cu- 
rate to  discharge  the  real  duties  of  his  parish,  assign- 
ing to  the  vicar  the  tithes  which  were  the  least  easily 
claimed  or  which  were  the  least  valuable*  In  conse- 
quence a  distinction  gradually  accrued  between  the 
vicarial  and  small  tithes  and  the  rectorial  or  great  tithes. 
The  parson  or  rector  was,  in  many  cases,  the  abbot  of 
a  monastery.  The  monasteries  constantly  purchased  the 
advowsons  of  livings ;  and  when  the  monasteries  were 
dissolved  the  Court  assigned  their  property  to  the  great 
noblemen  who  happened  to  be  the  favourites  of  the 
monarch.  These  men  thus  became  in  many  instances 
possessed  of  the  property  which  the  piety  of  previous 
generations  had  assigned  to  the  Church  and  the  poor, 
and  were  known  as  lay  impropriators.^  In  course  of 
time  England  could  thus  boast  of  the  richest  Church 
and  the  richest  aristocracy  in  the  world.  The  wealth 
both  of  Church  and  aristocracy  was,  in  many  cases,  due 
to  misappropriations  which  later  generations  would 
have  described  as  frauds. 

A  reformed  Parliament  had,  from  the  first,  displayed 

^  ^  Tbifl  was  also  the  ancient  divi-      GHbbon's    Dedine  and  Fall,   chap, 
noo  of  the  eccleidaalical  revenues      xz. 
of  the  Early  Christi&n  Church.    See         "*  Blackgtane,  vol.  i.  pp.  376-^5. 
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considerable   anxiety   to   deal  with   tithes.      In   18^ 
.  Althorp  brought  forward  a  measure  for  settling  the 
tithe  question.     The  bill  encouraged  a  permissive  com- 
position between  the  tithe  payer  and  the  receiver ;  it 
enabled  either  of  them,  when  they  failed  to  agree,  to 
enforce  an   arrangement.     Valuators  were   to  be   ap- 
pointed by  the  bishops  and  magistrates  in  quarter  ses- 
sions to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tithe  actually  paid  in 
each  case ;  and  the  tithe  was  to  be  commuted  for  a  per- 
petual com  rent  calculated  on  the  price  of  various  kinds 
of  grain.     The  measure  was  not  passed ;  and,  in  1834, 
its  author  again  proposed  a  modified  bill  with  the  same 
object.     The  scheme  of  1833,  he  thought,  would  have 
given  an  advantage  to  the  tithe  receiver  who  had  ex- 
acted the  full  amount  of  his  tithe,  and  would  have  been 
unfair  to  the  more  generous  owner  who  had  been  liberal 
to  the  tithe  payer.     He,  therefore,  decided  on  abandon- 
ing his   previous  plan,  and  on  making  the  tithe  vary 
with  the  rent  or  real  value  of  the  land.      The  tithe 
payer  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  redeem  his  tithe  at  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase ;  and  the  limited  owner  was  to  be  I 
empowered  to  charge   his  estate  for  the  purpose   of 
effecting  the  redemption.^     The  amended  bill  of  1834 
had  no  better  success  than  the  original  proposal ;  and, 
on  Peel's  accession  to  oflSce,  the  question  was  still  un- 
settled.    On  the  24th  of  March,  1835,  Peel  brought 
forward  a  proposal  for  setthng  it.    There  was  every  dis- 
position, so  he  thought,  among  tithe  owners  and  tithe 
payers  to  arrive  at  a  voluntary  agreement.     The  tithes 
had  already,  in  fact,  been  commuted  for  a  fixed  pay- 
ment in  a  thousand  parishes   under  the  authority  of 
private  Acts.     Private  Acts,  however,  were  costly  luxu- 
ries, which  none  but  the  wealthy  could  afibrd.     Peel 
desired   to   substitute  for  them  a  general  law,  under 

^  For  Lord  Althorp^s  proposals  see  Jffaruard,  yoI.  xvii.  p.  278;  yol.  xix. 
p.  877 ;  and  vol.  xxii.  p.  818. 
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nrhich  the  tithes  could  be   voluntaxily  commuted  in     chap. 

every  parish.     To  facilitate  their  commutation  he  pro-  ^ -^J.^ 

posed  the  appointment  of  a  central  commission,  with  •^^^^• 
itinerant  assistant  commissioners.  An  assistant  commis- 
sioner might  attend  every  meeting  of  tithe  payers  and 
tithe  owners,  might  explain  the  law,  and  might  assist 
both  parties  in  arriving  at  an  agreement.  The  tithe, 
he  proposed,  should  be  commuted  for  a  perpetual  corn 
rent,  subject  to  periodical  revision.^ 

Peel's  Tithe  Bill  fell  with  the  other  measures  of  his 
Administration,  and  no  further  measure  was  introduced 
till  1836  to  deal  with  the  subject.  In  the  interval, 
however,  a  curious  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
aggravated  the  existing  diflicvdty.  The  tithe  owner 
was  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  every  growing  crop,  and 
to  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  farmer's  flocks  and 
herds ;  but  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  the  food  on 
which  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  pastured.  A  farmer, 
for  instance,  was  liable  to  tithe  on  turnips ;  but,  if  he 
turned  his  sheep  into  the  turnip-field,  he  paid  the  tithe 
on  the  sheep :  the  turnips  were  exempt  from  tithe.  In 
well-ordered  farms,  however,  the  farmer  refrained  from 
turning  his  flock  into  a  field;  he  enclosed  a  portion  of 
the  field,  pecked  the  turnips  in  the  remainder  of  it,  and 
threw  them  into  the  fold.  An  ingenious  Sussex  vicar 
considered  that,  as  these  turnips  were  thrown  to  the  The  tithe 
sheep,  he  could  claim  tithe  on  them.  The  claim  was  ^^^^ 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  decided  by 
Lyndhurst  in  the  clergyman's  favour.  The  Church  had 
won  a  technical  victory,  and  added  one  more  claim  to 
her  intolerable  exactions.  But  the  victory  was  dearly 
purchased.  Parliament,  alarmed  at  the  novel  claim, 
passed  at  once  a  short  Act  to  deal  with  the  matter,^  and 


*  Hamard.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  179. 

«  Ibid,,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  266, 1074 ;  and  vol.  xxx.  pp.  802,  979. 
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CHAP,    the  Ministry  addressed  itself  seriously  to  the  settlement 
^J^^Xl_   of  the  tithe  problem. 

1836.  ^t  ii^Q  commencement  of  1836  Bussell  introduced 

Commuta-  ^^^  ^^^  Tithe  Bill.  Like  Peel,  he  decided  on  appoint- 
1836^^*^  ^^  ^^S  *  central  commission  to  carry  out  the  commutations. 
Unlike  Peel,  he  determined  on  making  the  commutatioDs 
compulsory.  With  this  vIqw  the  bill  admitted  of  three 
courses.  It  encouraged  the  voluntary  arrangement 
between  tithe  payers  and  titlie  owners ;  it  enabled  the 
majority  of  tithe  payers  and  tithe  owners  to  bind  the 
remainder ;  and  in  certain  cases  it  empowered  the 
commissioners  to  act  alone.  The  value  of  the  tithe  was 
to  be  computed  on  the  average  value  of  three  cereals 
— wheat,  barley,  and  oats — during  the  seven  preceding 
years ;  and  the  commutation  awarded  to  the  tithe  owner 
was  to  be  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  and  not  more  than 
75  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  gross  value  of  the  tithe.^ 
The  measure  which  was  thus  introduced  was  ultimately 
passed  almost  in  its  original  shape.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  commissioners  succeeded  in  awarding  a 
commutation  in  every  parish ;  and  the  payment  of  tithe 
in  kind  ceased  in  England. 

This  result  was  ultimately  beneficial  both  to  the 
agriculturists  and  the  Church.  Owners  and  occupiers 
freed  themselves  from  a  charge  which  had  risen  with  the 
increasing  yield  of  the  soil,  which  had  been  collected  in 
a  most  vexatious  manner,  and  which  had  stereotyped 
ignorance  by  discouraging  improvement.  The  Church 
exchanged  a  certain  income  for  an  uncertain  impost, 
which  had  made  the  parson  of  the  parish  an  object  of 
dislike  to  some  of  his  most  influential  parishioners.  The 
Church  however,  enjoyed  other  distinctive  privileges, 
which,  like  the  tithe-bams,  solitary  relics  of  past  ages, 
were  gradually  crumbling  away  in  the  atmosphere  of 

^  HanMrdj  vol.  TXxi,  pp.  185-107.      modified,     ffawardy  vol.  zzxIt.  p. 
This  part  of  the  bill  was  aubaeqoently     683. 
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modern  thought.     Up  to  the  year  1836  marriage  was     chap. 


XIV 


a  religious  ceremony,  which,  except  in  the  case  of  the  ^ 
Quaker  or  of  the  Jew,  could  legally  be  performed  by  ''^^^• 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  alone.  The  TheMar- 
dergjrman  of  the  Church  of  England,  moreover,  kept  ""*^ 
the  parish  register,  and  all  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials  were  registered  by  him.  The  monopoly  which 
the  Church  thus  enjoyed  was  the  more  remarkable, 
because  a  more  liberal  system  had  prevailed  imtil  the 
middle  of  the  previous  century.  Dissenters  had  then 
been  at  liberty  to  celebrate  their  marriages  in  their  own 
chapels,  without  submitting  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church. 
Their  privileges  were  abridged  by  the  Marriage  Act  of 
1753.  In  1753,  however.  Dissent  was  an  obscure  and 
powerless  element  in  the  community,  which  was  only 
gradually  acquiring  the  cohesion  of  any  large  number 
of  persons.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  th^  JDdssen- 
ters  had  become  the  chief  movers  in  every  religious 
question,  A  dull  torpor  oppressed  the  Church ;  a  cloud 
of  scepticism  shrouded  the  upper  classes ;  and  Dissent, 
confirmed  in  its  faith  by  Wesley  and  his  fellow-workers, 
and  strengthened  by  the  assurance  which  it  thus  ac- 
quired, boldly  pushed  its  missionaries  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England,  and  numbered  its  con-, 
verts  in  every  part  of  the  island, 

Dissent  had  become  a  great  forcp ;  and  the  Dis- 
senters, conscious  of  their  power,  naturally  clamoured 
against  the  disabilities  which  the  Legislature  imposed 
on  them.  They  compelled  a  reluctant  Parliament  to 
repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  1828  ;  they 
forced  the  Crown  to  confer  a  charter  on  the  London 
University  in  1835 ;  and  they  besieged  the  Legislature 
with  petitions  for  the  removal  of  their  other  grievances. 
The  law  of  marriage  was  the  most  ofiensive  of  these  :  it 
was  especially  offensive  to  one  sect  of  the  Dissenters. 
The  Church  required  every  man  who  was  married  to 
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make  a  distinct  declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  Trinity. 
'  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  wor- 
ship, with  all  my  worldly  gifts  I  thee  endow :  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Such  a  declaration  seemed  to  a  Unitarian 
flat  blasphemy.  The  mainspring  of  his  simple  fkith 
was  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Trinity  into  a  solemn  service  was  as  re- 
pugnant to  him  as  an  invocation  to  saints  would  have 
been  to  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  For 
seventeen  years  the  Unitarians  had  ineffectually  en- 
deavoured to  get  their  grievance  removed.  In  1819 
and  in  1822  William  Smith,  the  friend  of  Wilberforce, 
and  the  chief  representative  of  the  Dissenters  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  asked  for  the  simple  omission  of 
the  offensive  words  from  the  marriage  service. 

Smith's  proposal  was  rejected  by  an  intolerant  Par- 
liament;^ and  in  1823  the  conduct  of  the  matter  was 
transferred  to  ojbher  hands.  Lansdowne  desired  the 
same  object  which  William  Smith  had  in  view,  but  he 
generously  proposed  a  wider  measure  of  relief  than  that 
which  Smith  had  introduced.  Instead  of  confining  him- 
self to  the  mere  omission  of  some  objectionable  words 
he  proposed  that  the  Dissenters  should  be  allowed  to 
celebrate  their  marriages  in  their  own  chapels,  paying, 
however,  fees  to  the  parish  clergjnman,  and  having  their 
banns  asked  in  the  parish  church.  The  proposal  led  to 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  many  displays  of  in- 
tolerance which  were  witnessed  in  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  present  century.  Old  Eldon,  arguing  violently 
against  any  relief  to  the  Unitarians,  declared  that  it  was 
penal  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His  vigorous 
eloquence  procured  the  rejection  of  the  measure  of 
relief  which  Lansdowne  had  introduced.*     His  oflfenave 

'  Samardf  First  iSeries,  vol.  xl.  '  Ilnd.y  vol.  ix.  p.  907 ;   and  vd. 

pp.  1200,  1603;  Second  Series,  vol.      xi.  pp.  76,  79,  434. 
VI.  p.  1460. 
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Statement  was  the  first  note  of  the  knell  which  was  to    chap. 
sound  the  dovmifall  of  Church  supremacy. 


In  1827  William  Smith  introduced  another  measure     ^^^• 
of  relief.     He  abandoned  the  proposals  which  he  had 
made  in  1819  and  1822,  and  which  Lansdowne  had  sub- 
stituted for  them  in  1823,  and  simply  desired  to  autho- 
rise the  celebration  of  civil  marriages.     His  bill  passed 
the  Commons ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.     The 
peers  had  the  satisfaction  of  refusing  a  iiqild  measure 
of  relief ;  but  their  satisfaction  was  OQly  shortlived.     In 
1827  they  had  refused  to  allow  the  Dissenters  to  cele- 
brate their  marriages  in  their  own  way ;  in  1828  they 
were  obliged  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
The  Dissenters,   satisfied  with  the  greatness  of  their 
victory,  forebore  from  pressing  for  a  revision  of  the 
marriage  law;  and  the  task  of  revising  it  was  conse- 
quently reserved  for  a  Reformed  Parliament.     In  1834 
BusseU  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  Dissenters  to  marry  BnsseU » 
in  their   own   chapels  (which  wepe  to  bg  licensed  for  Biiuf** 
the  purpose),  after  the  publication  of  their  banns  in  the    ^^* 
parish  church.     The  proposal  did  not  satisfy  J^he  Non- 
conformists.    Some  of  thefl[f  pbjected  to  a  law  which 
compelled  every  marriage  to  bjB  cejebrp,ted  j.n  ^  place 
of  worship.     The  majority  of  thpm  pbjectpd  ^  the  re- 
cognition of  Church  supremacy,  implied  by  asking  the 
banns  in  church.      The  bill  was  not  proceeded  with 
and,  in  the  following  year,  Peel  endeavoured  to  deal 
with  the  question.    His  proposal  was  in  advance  of  that  peer 
of  Russell.   He  had  the  courage  to  recommend  that  mar-  g^J^® 
riage  should  be  a  civil  contract.    So  far  his  measure  was  isss. 
accepted  with  gratitude  by  the  Dissenters.     It  failed  to 
satisfy  them  completely,  because  it  compelled  the  registry 
of  the  marriage  with  the  clergyman.   The  church  seemed 
the  only  place  available  for  the  registry,  and  Peel  accor- 
dingly thought  himself  forced  to  have  recourse  to  it.^ 

^  Ratuard,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  776, 1400;  and  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  1073, 1118. 
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CHAP.  PeeVs  bill  was  naturally  dropped  after  the  fall  of  his 

^.^^^'.^  Admmistration ;  and  Eussell  again  addressed  himself  to 
1886.  the  settlement  of  the  question.  Peel  and  he  had  both 
evidently  failed  because  they  had  provided  no  con- 
venient place  for  the  registry  of  marriages.  The  Dis- 
senters' grievance,  it  was  thus  continually  becoming 
plain,  could  not  be  properly  redressed  unless  some  con- 
The  Mar-  vcnieut  registration  machinery  were  devised.  Machinery 
on836^*^  for  the  purpose  had  already  been  suggested  by  two  in- 
and  the  dependent  members  in  1833  and  in  1834.^  Since  1834 
tion  Act.  the  Poor  Law  had  introduced  a  new  staff  of  officers  in 
every  district  of  the  kingdom ;  Eussell  suggested  that 
one  of  these  officers  should  be  made  registrar  for  each 
union;  that  he  should  report  to  a  central  registry  in 
each  county ;  and  that  the  county  registrars  should  in 
their  turn  forward  the  information  which  they  acquired 
to  a  registrar-general  in  London.  He  proposed  that  the 
cost  of  the  central  office  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
country ;  and  that  the  local  officers,  who  were  to  be  re- 
munerated by  fees,  should  be  paid  by  each  union.  The 
measure  which  was  thus  brought  forward  facihtated  tlie 
work  of  amending  the  marriage  law.  Russell  proposed 
that  banns  should  be  retained,  but  that  persons  desirous 
of  being  married  without  banns  should  give  notice  to 
the  registrar ;  that  their  names  should  remain  in  a 
notice-book  open  for  general  inspection  for  twenty-one 
days  ;  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  should 
be  married  in  the  church  or  in  the  chapel,  or  before 
the  superintendent  registrar.^  The  bill  applied  to  the 
Roman  CathoUc  as  well  as  to  the  Dissenter.  It  effec- 
tually terminated  one  of  the  great  grievances  which  had 
arisen  from  the  monopoly  of  the  Church,  A  Tory 
member,  indeed,  the  representative  of  country  clergy- 

^  Hansard^  vol.  xvi.  p.  1209;  and      Hansard,  vol.  xx^i.  p.  3j37.    For  the 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  940.  Marriage  BUI,  ibtd.,  p.  374. 

^  For  the  BegpiBtration  BiU    see 
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men,  objected  to  the  Kegistration  Bill  because  it  disasso-    chap. 

AJL  V  • 


dated  the  naming  of  a  child  from  the  ceremony  of  its 
baptism.*  An  intolerant  prelate  objected  to  the  Mar-  ^^^' 
riage  Bill  because  it  enabled  members  of  the  Church 
to  contract  a  marriage  without  a  religious  ceremony. 
Even  the  House  of  Lords  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
arguments.  It  was  daily  becoming  clearer  that  it  was 
more  necessary  to  remove  the  grievances  of  a  numerous 
section  of  the  community  than  to  preserve  the  privi- 
leges of  a  selfish  class  ;  and  the  Church  was  compelled, 
in  consequence,  to  surrender  one  more  symbol  of  its 
supremacy,  and  to  give  up  the  proud  and  indefensible 
position  which  it  had  so  long  occupied. 

The  changes  which  were  thus  made  were  undoubt- 
edly attributable  to  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the  poUtical 
world.  Eesisted  by  the  Lords,  tardily  conceded  by  the 
Commons,  they  had  from  the  first  been  encouraged  by 
the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  press,  and  even  pro- 
fessed politicians  had  been  unable  to  withstand  the  re- 
iterated arguments  of  the  daily  newspapers.  The  press, 
however,  which  was  thus  instrumental  in  effecting  mild 
and  beneficial  reforms,  was  itself  the  victim  of  oppressive 
legislation.  The  paper  on  which  the  newspaper  was 
printed  was  taxed,  the  advertisements  which  were  in- 
serted in  it  were  taxed,  and  the  newspaper  itself  was  '^^  ^f^^ 

-J    paper  tax. 

subjected  to  a  heavy  duty.  This  duty  had  been  imposed 
for  two  reasons.  Its  originators  had  desired  to  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  State,  but  they  had  been  even  more 
anxious  to  curb  the  activity  of  the  press.  The  tax, 
originally  imposed  upon  newspapers,  was  extended  to 
all  periodical  poUtical  pubUcations  by  one  of  the  Six 
Acts.  The  reasons  for  this  extension  were  notorious. 
Cobbett  had  evaded  the  tax  by  excluding  news  from 
his  '  Eegister ' ;  and  other  writers,  with  less  ability  than 

^  Goulburn,  the  member  for   Cambridge  University.      Hansard,  vol. 
»xiv.  pp.  132, 1012. 
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CHAP.    Cobbett,  were  disseminating  seditious  nonsense  among 
.— ^',^  the  lower  orders  of  the  population.     Even  the  Six  Acts, 
1836.     however,  did  not  settle  the  question.     Some  authorities 
thought  that  a  paper  which  was  not  published  at  re- 
gular intervals  did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
law,  and  was  not  liable  to  the  tax.     The  severity  of  the 
duty,  moreover,  defeated  its  object.     Just  as  the  high 
Customs  tariff  promoted  smuggling  so  the  high  stamp 
on   newspapers    encouraged    the    sale    of    unstamped 
papers.     The  risk  of  punishment  was  readily  incurred 
for  the  sake   of    gain.      Punishment,  indeed,  did  not 
usually  fall  on  the  principal  offenders.     The  Government 
shrank  from  advertising  the  unstamped  papers  by  prose- j 
cuting  their  printers  ;  and  the  penalties  of  the  law  were 
consequently  reserved  for  ignorant  old  men  and  little^ 
children  who  hawked    the   publications   through  the 
streets.     During   the  Grey  Administration   alone  400 
or  500  persons  were  imprisoned  for  the  offence.^    Theae 
numerous  prosecutions  naturally  created  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  law.     Educated  men  disliked  the  imposition 
of  *  taxes  on  knowledge ; '  humane  men  were  shocked  at 
the  punishment  of  poor  and  ignorant  hawkers;  while 
men  of  every  class  were  gradually  awakening  to  the 
conviction  that  the  proper  antidote  to  immoral  and  se- 
ditious works  is  the  dissemination  of  cheap  and  loyal 
publications. 

This  conviction  happened  to  be  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience. The  ignorant  masses  of  the  community  were 
yearning  for  instruction,  and  it  occurred  to  a  few  good 
men  that  instruction  could  most  easily  be  afforded  them 
through  the  publication  of  some  cheap  and  useful  peri- 
odicals. Charles  Knight,  a  London  publisher,  endowed 
with  ability,  advanced  views,  and  a  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, undertook  to  carry  out  the  idea ;  and  a  committee 
was  at  once  formed  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

>  Hansard,  Tol.  zziii.  p.  1197;  and  cf.  vol.  xxx.  p.  844. 
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Some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age  allowed    chap. 
their  names  to  be  placed  upon  the  committee.  Brougham  .     /'_- 
was  its  chairman;    Althorp  and  Russell,  the  Cabinet     ^^^• 
ministers ;  Hallam,  the  historian ;  Denman,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice; Bell,  the  physiolc^st;  Lubbock,  the  astronomer; 
Shee,  the  Academician,  served  upon  it.     James  Mill  and 
Eoget  represented  at  its  meetings  the  philosophy  of  a 
past  age  ;  Comewall  Lewis  and  Herman  Merivale,  Row- 
land Hill  and  his  brother  Matthew,  the  spirit  of  the 
rising  generation.     Li  1832  the  committee  undertook 
the  publication  of  the  *  Penny  Magaadne.'    The  sale  of  a  The  pnb- 
angle  issue  of  the  magazine  reached  200,000  copies.*  the  Useful 
hi  1833  the  society  embarked  on  a  more  ambitious  pro-  ^^' 
ject,  the  publication  of  the  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia.*    The  Society* 
success   of  these  periodicals  proved   that   the  pubUc 
appetite  for  useful  knowledge  was  large  and  general, 
and  that  cheap  works,  well  and  ably  written,  were  cer- 
tain of  a  ready  sale. 

*  Penny  Magazines'  and  *  Penny  Cyclopaedias'  were 
spreading  useful  information  through  the  nation  as  it  had 
never  been  spread  before.  Politicians  were  naturally  re- 
flecting that,  but  for  the  Stamp  Acts,  poUtical  knowledge 
could  be  spread  in  the  same  manner.  The  Stamp  Acts 
made  it  difficult  for  anyone  who  was  not  a  rich  man 
to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  daily  newspaper.  The  sub- 
scription to  an  ordinary  paper  amounted  to  rather  more 
than  nine  pounds  a  year,  a  sum  which  a  poor  man  could 
not  possibly  afford.^  Badical  poUticians  consequently  de- 

'  Life  of  M.  D.  Bill,  p.  81.  a  weekly  newspaper  to  400,000 
'  The  population  of  the  United  people :  the  16,0(X),000  daily  papen 
Kbgdom  m  1885  amounted  to  about  would  na^e  supplied  a  daily  paper  to 
25,000,000,  and  under  36,000,000  of  rather  less  than  50,000  people.  As- 
ii6W8pmr8tanipewerei88ued(McOul-  suminff  that  each  paper  had  ten  read- 
loch,  oaveri.  *  Newspapers').  Charles  ers,  4,000,000  persons,  or  one  person 
fittUer  (Sansardy  vol.  xxx.  P-SSO^  in  every  six  of  the  population,  may 
placed  the  circulation  at  35,000,000,  possibly  have  had  access  to  a  weekly 
ud  assumed  that  90,000,000  weekly  newspaper,  and  500,000  persons,  or 
papen  and  15,000,000  daily  papers  one  person  in  every  five  hundred,  to 
^«r«ncircQ]atedyearlv.The20,000,000  a  daily  paper.  At  the  present  time 
weekly  papers  would  have  supplied  three   London  jounmls    alone — the 
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CHAP,     aired  to  repeal  or  reduce  the  tax,  and  thus  encourage 
^^'      the  operations  of  the  papers.    This  proposal  was  met  by 


1836.     Althorp,in  1834,  and  by  Spring  Eice,  in  1835,  with  the 
rejoinder  that  the  revenue  could  not  afford  the  change. 
Baiwep       It  was  in  vain  that  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  was  the  chief 
adr^tes    advocatc  for  reform,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  re- 
tilTn'rf '"^   duction  of  the  tax  from  fourpence  to  a  penny,  would 
the  tax.      involve  no  loss.     The  circulation  of  the  newspapers,  he 
argued,  would   be  trebled   by  the  change.     The  new 
penny  duty  would  consequently  produce  three-fourths 
as  much  as  the  old  fourpenny  duty,  and  the  residue  of 
the  loss  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  in- 
creased yield  of  the  tax  on  advertisements  and  the  ex- 
cise on  paper.     The  newspaper  stamp  yielded  450,OOOL 
a  year ;  and  Spring  Bice  declined  to  sacrifice  a  certain 
revenue  of  this  amount  on  the  hypothetical  calculation 
which  Bulwer  Lytton  offered  him.     The  newspaper  tax 
was  in  consequence  preserved ;  and  its   consideration 
deferred  till  another  opportunity.^ 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  consideration  of 
the  question  could  not  be  pe^anently  postponed. 
Member  after  member  rose  to  protest  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tax ;  and  Spring  Eice  was  compelled 
to  pledge  himself  to  its  repeal,  so  soon  as  the  revenue 
The  Bud-  could  bear  the  loss  of  it.  In  1836  the  Treasury,  on 
1836.  Spring  Eice's  showing,  could  not  afford  to  abandon  a 
single  tax.  The  entire  revenue  of  the  year  was  placed 
at  45,550,000/.,  the  expenditure  at  44,715,000/,  Nomi- 
nally there  was  a  surplus  of  835,000/.  But  the  greater 
portion  of  this  surplus,  possibly  the  whole  of  it,  was 
required  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  West  lAdian  Loan ; 
and  the  revenue  was,  therefore,  only  just  sufficient  to 

Daily   Tdegraph,  the  Daily  Neios,      Kingdom  in  1636  in  a  year. 

and  the  Standard^  eeH  more  than  *  For  Althorp^s  refusal  see  Etm' 

600,000  copies  a  day,  or  3,000,000      gard,  vol.  xziii.  pp.  1210, 1222.    For 


copies  a  week.  Their  sale,  therefore,  Spring  Biceps,  ibia.,  toL  zxx.  pp.  623, 
in  eleven  weeks  is  as  large  as  was  the  862.  For  Bulwer  Lytton's  speech, 
sale  of  all  the  papers  in  the  United      Und.,  p.  836 ;  and  cf.  p.  841. 
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cover  the  expenditure  of  the  country.^  If  Spring  chap. 
Rice's  figures  were  correct  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  .,"  \  \^ 
justice  of  his  conclusion,  that  the  Treasury  could  not  ^^^' 
afford  to  give  up  a  single  tax ;  and  there  were  few  eco- 
nomists in  the  House  who  Would  •  have  ventured  to 
impeach  the  veracity  of  Eice's  statistics.  There  were 
greater  financiers,  there  were  better  economists,  there 
were  abler  statesmen,  there  were  more  eloquent  orators 
than  Eice  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  there  was  no 
one  who  could  vie  with  him  in  figures*  The  speeches 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  positively  bristled 
with  statistics ;  and  figures  were  almost  the  only  argu- 
ments which  he  ever  condescended  to  use*  His  figures 
were  available  for  every  emergency.  He  had  figures  to 
prove  that  the  Irish  were  prosperous.  He  had  figures 
to  prove  that  the  poorer  classes  were  not  unduly  taxed. 
A  few  men  were  so  impressed  with  his  statistics  that  they 
beUeved  in  his  finance,  and  imagined  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  not  merely  a  statistician  but  a 
statesman.  They  had  still  to  discover  that  statesman- 
ship requires  higher  qualities  than  the  solution  of  a 
problem  in  the  rule  of  three. 

In  1835,  however.  Spring  Eice's  figures  had  saved 
the  newspaper  tax.  In  1836  his  figures  chiefly  proved 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  own  estimates.  In  1835  he  had  ex- 
pected a  revenue  of  45,550,000/.,  and  he  had  received 
a  revenue  of  46,381,000/.  He  had  anticipated  an 
expenditure  of  44,715,000/.,  and  he  had  expended 
44,995,000/.     Instead   of  a  surplus   of   835,000/.   to 

*  The  exact  Ggures  were  as  follows : 

Revenue,  £  Expenditure,     £ 


Customs 
Excise  . 
Stamps. 
Taxes  . 
Poet  Office 


20,000,000  Debt     .        .        .    28,640,000 

18,270,000  Consolidated  Fund      2,040,000 

S:S?SJS  Supplies         .        .     14,185.000 

1,600,000  £44,715,000 

Miacelkneous        .         200,000  -JTot^arrf,  vol.  xxx.  pp.613, 621. 

£46,660,000 
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CHAP,    meet  the   charge  of  the   West   India  Loan,   he   had 

^ — ,-1^  actually  obtained  a  surplus  of  1,386,000/.     The  cau- 

^^^'     tious  forebodings  which  he  had  expressed  in  1835  had 

Tba  Bud* 

get  of  '  proved  wholly  unnecessary.  In  1836  he  placed  the 
1886.  probable  income  at  46,980,000/.,  the  expenditure  at 
45,205,807/. ;  the  charge  for  the  West  India  Loan  at 
1,111,863/.,  the  surplus  at  662,330/.^  This  surplus 
obviously  enabled  him  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  he 
had  given  the  year  before.  He  reduced  the  tax  on 
The  newB-  newspapcrs  from  fourpence  to  a  penny.*  But  he  was 
redvceiT  to  S'ble  to  do  morc  than  this.  The  excise  on  paper  was 
a  penny,  open  to  many  objections.  For  the  purposes  of  the  tax 
all  sorts  of  paper  were  divided  into  two  classes.  First- 
class  paper,  comprising  every  kind  not  manufactured 
wholly  out  of  tarred  ropes,  paid  a  duty  of  28^.  per  cwt. 
Paper  made  wholly  of  tarred  ropes  was  called  second- 
class  paper,  and  paid  a  duty  of  14«.  per  cwt.  The  so- 
called  first-class  paper  comprised  aU  paper  on  which  it 
was  possible  to  write  ,or  to  print,  from  the  high-priced 
note-paper  which  was  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  which 
could  only  be  purchased  for  112^.  per  cwt.,  to  the  thin 
paper  on  which  the  poorest  journals  were  printed,  and 
which  could  have  been  bought  without  the  duty  for  one- 
fourth  of  that  sum.  The  excise,  therefore,  on  the  cheaper 
papers  was  proportionately  heavier  than  the  tax  on  the 
dearer  papers.     But  this  inconsistency  was  only  one  of 


^  The  expenditure  was  as  follows : 


Debt  and  Oonaolidated 

Fund 
Supply  Services . 

West  India  Loan 

Surplus 


80,620,000 
14,585,807 

45,205,807 
1,111,863 

46,317,670 
662,330 


Revenue  .        .    £46,980,000 
— Hansard,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  636. 
^  Bice  proposed  that  a  newspaper 


which  did  not  exceed  a  certain  aixe 
(1,530  superficial  inches)  ahould  pay 
the  penny  duty.  It  was  objected 
that  this  size  exactly  suited  the 
Chronicle,  the  organ  of  the  Wh%s, 
which  was  printed  on  one  lai^re 
sheet,  and  that  it  did  not  suit  the 
TVmes  and  other  papers,  which  sup- 
ported the  Tories,  and  were  prinlied 
on  a  double  sheet.  In  consequence 
the  proposal,  which  was  carried^ 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  angrv  dis- 
cussion. Juansard,  vol.  xxxiu.  im. 
517,  680. 
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the  many  inconveniences  which  arose  from  the  duty. 
The  stipulation  that  the  second-class  paper  should  be 
made  only  of  tarred  ropes  needlessly  interfered  with  the 
operations  of  the  manufacturers.  Coarse  sacking  and 
refuse  rags  were  equally  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  rough  packing-paper,  and  the  manufacturer  was  only 
prevented  from  using  them  by  the  double  duty  which 
their  use  involved.  Eice,  under  the  circumstances  de-  The  paper 
cided  on  abolishing  the  distinction  between  first-class  ^^^^ 
and  second-class  papers,  and  on  levying  the  same  duty 
of  14«.  per  cwt.  on  all  paper.  His  decision  relieved 
the  manufacturer  from  much  vexatious  supervision ;  it 
cheapened  all  kinds  of  paper ;  it  encouraged  literature 
by  reducing  one  of  the  taxes  which  had  impeded  its 
progress ;  it  stimulated  the  growth  of  an  industry  which 
had  been  languishing  under  the  absurd  system  of  a 
previous  age.^ 

These  changes  absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  Rice's 
surplus.  The  Liberals  were  warmly  in  favour  of  them. 
The  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  would  result  from  a 
cheaper  press  would,  they  thought,  prove  ultimately 
beneficial  to  the  country  and  themselves.  The  Conser- 
vatives, on  the  contrary,  had  no  anxiety  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders,  and  put  up 
Knightley ,  the  member  for  Northamptonshire,  to  suggest 
a  reduction  of  the  soap  duties,  instead  of  the  reduction 
of  the  newspaper  stamp.^  Knightley  desired  to  reduce 
the  tax  on  soap  from  l^d.  to  Id.  per  lb.,  and  was 
beaten  by  241  votes  to  208.'  Spring  Eice  was  able  to 
maintain  his  own  proposal  and  to  reduce  the  newspaper 


*  McCuUochy  rtd  verb, '  Paper.'  Hiatir- 
ford,  Tol.  xzxiii.  p.  666.  Rice  at 
the  same  time  aboliahed  the  addi- 
.tioDal  duty  which  had  tip  to  that 
time  been  imposed  on  all  stained 
pajer. 

'  A  motion*  had  already  been 
iQ&de  for  the  repeal  of  the   soap 


duties  and  the  substitation  for  them 
of  a  tax  on  tallow,  and  had  only 
been  lost  by  196  votes  to  1 26.  JETon^ 
sard,  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  862-882. 

'  Ibid,,  vol.  xxxiv.  jpp.  618-663. 
It  was  in  this  debate  that  Eearsley, 
the  member  for  Wiffan,  described 
a  speech   of  Roebuck's   (who   had 
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CHAP.  tax.  In  one  sense  his  measure  proved  very  successful. 
^^'  .  Before  five  years  had  passed  the  circulation  of  the  news- 
1836.  paper  press  was  nearly  doubled.^  In  another  sense  the 
reform  was  less  thorough.  The  high  class  newspapers 
reduced  their  price  from  7d.  to  5rf.  Such  a  reduction 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  poorer  classes  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  newspaper.  A  daily  paper  still  cost 
from  4/.  to  71.  a  year;  and  the  mass  of  the  population 
could  not  afford  this  sum  out  of  their  scanty  earnings. 
The  alteration  in  the  stamp  duties  placed  the  news- 
papers in  the  hands  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  it 
failed  to  extend  pohtical  knowledge  among  the  ^  lower 
orders.* 

The  Budget,  however,  was  generally  popular ;  but 
there  was  one  class  in  the  community  which  was  dissatis- 
fied with  its  proposals.  The  agriculturists  had  for  years 
been  claiming  some  assistance  from  the  Legislature.  The 
cheap  wheat,  which  was  making  the  poverty  of  the  lower 
orders  tolerable,  was  throwing  clay  land  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  out  of  cultivation.  The  landlord  could 
find  no  tenant  for  his  farm  ;  and  the  tenant  was  reduced 


been  com  men  ting  on  the  contents 
of  the  John  BM  and  other  hiffh- 
priced  papers)  as  '  diagusling.*  The 
remark  induced  the  interference  of 
the  Chairman ;  and  Paul  Methuen, 
one  of  the  members  for  Wiltshire, 
supported  the  Chair.  Kearelej  re- 
torted on  Methuen  the  witty  but 
irreverend  reply,  'Paul,  Paul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me  P '  Ibid,^  p.  665. 
The  conyersation  is  a  good  example 
of  Parliamentary  manners  in  1836. 
It  may  be  added  that,  in  the  preced- 
ing ten  days,  the  Speaker's  authority 
h(^  been  twice  invoked  to  prevent  a 
hostile  encounter  between  Honour- 
able Members  {Han$ard,  vol.  xxxiy. 
pp.  486,  628),  and  that,  before  the 
session  closed,  one  Honourable  Mem- 
ber assured  another  that  he  would 
*'  make  him  remember '  a  remark 
which  he  had  overheard.  Und.^  vol. 
XXXV.,  p.  642. 


>  It  rose  from  d5,800XXX)  to 
61,600,000. 

*  The  bill  by  which  tke  news- 
paper duty  was  reduced  was  ameiid- 
ed,  on  Lyndhur8t*s  motion  in  the 
Lords,  by  the  omission  of  the  claussi 
which  required  all  the  proprietore 
of  every  newspaper  to  be  re^stered 


_  money ^„^ 

bill  Was  according  dropped,  and  s 
new  bill  brought  in  and  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  twodajs, 
and  sent  to  the  Lords  (tML.  np. 
1092, 1094),  by  whom  it  waa  paseed. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  ixrigioal 
clause  was  particularly  distasteful  to 
Walter,  the  principal  proprietor  of 
the  TimcB,  a  journal  which  had  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  attacking  tiie 
Ministry.  Melbourne  very  unneoee^ 
sarily  described  Walter  as  'j^  |^ 
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to  the  lot  of  a  labourer.  The  price  of  wheat,  which  had  chap. 
reached  1265.  6d.  the  imperial  quarter  in  1812,  fell  to  J^^ 
39^.  4d.  in  1835.  The  agriculturists  had  not  experienced  ^^^^' 
such  a  price  for  nearly  sixty  years  ;  and  their  represen-  AgHcui- 
tatives  in  Parliament  were  loudly  clamouring  for  relief,    tress. 

The  agriculturists,  indeed,  had  no  longer  the  same 
weight  in  Parliament  which  they  had  enjoyed  twelve 
years  before.  But  they  were  joined  in  every  great  de- 
bate by  a  section  of  the  Eadicals.  A  party  among  the 
Radicals  attributed  the  distress  of  the  agriculturists 
to  the  inconvertible  paper  currency,  which  had  been 
established  in  1819,  and  supported  the  country  gentle- 
men in  every  division.  A  smaller  party,  which  put 
their  faith  in  Cobbett,  shared  the  sympathetic  views 
which  Cobbett,  as  a  farmer,  expressed  for  his  brother 
farmers.  Thus  reinforced,  the  agriculturists  were  able 
to  present  an  imposing  appearance  in  every  debate,  and 
to  insist  on  attention  being  paid  to  their  demands.  For 
years  Lord  Chandos  had  made  himself  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  farmers.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1835, 
he  unsuccessfully  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duty.^ 
On  the  25th  of  May,  1835,  he  drew  formal  attention  to 
the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  and  moved  an  address 
asking  for  the  immediate  removal  of  some  of  the  burdens 
upon  land.^  BusseU,  as  leader  of  the  House,  met  the 
motion  with  an  amendment  which  pledged  Parliament 
to  some  reduction  in  the  burden  of  the  county  rates.* 
Bussell  8  promise  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  agriculturists. 


low  who  bad  raised  himself  from  a 
humble  station  in  life  to  that  of  mem- 
ber for  a  coanty,  who  feared  that  his 
Terscity  might  be  impeached  or  his 
tamty  injured.'  Ibul.,^.QS6.  Wal- 
ter retorted  that  no  Lamb  *  had  been 
djstiDgnished  for  any  merit  of  any 
Hnd  until  his  Majesty  had,  anfortu- 
natety,  called  to  his  councils  the  in- 
diridaal  who  was  now  considered  as 
bead  of  the  Goverment/     Ibid.,  pp. 


1191-1192. 

*  Hansardf  vol.  xxvi.  p.  736. 

'  Ihid.f  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  85;  91. 

'  The  Goyemment,  m  1886,  un- 
dertook to  relieve  the  county  rates 
of  one-half  the  cost  of  prosecutions. 
The  relief  amounted  to  40,000/.,  and 
wa£  not  granted  without  a  strong 
protest  from  Hume.  Hansard,  vol. 
xxxY.  p.  1057. 


VOL.  111. 
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CHAP.     They  divided  against  his  amendment,  and  were  beaten 
^^'     by  211  votes  to  160.^ 


The  agriculturists  had  frequently  secured  a  more 
favourable  division.  The  debate  was,  however,  recol- 
lected because  it  was  the  last  in  which  they  had  the 
The  death  advantage  of  Cobbett's  assistance.  His  death,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  removed  a  striking  figure  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yet  the  work  which  it  was  Cob- 
bett's business  to  do  was  already  done,  and  his  loss  left 
no  void  which  there  was  any  difficulty  in  filling.  Cob- 
bett's influence,  indeed,  waned  from  the  moment  when 
the  electors  of  Oldham  chose  him  as  their  representative. 
His  Parliamentary  duties  compelled  him  to  neglect  his 
*  Register,'  and  the  circulation  of  his  paper  sufiered  in 
consequence.  The  diminution  of  his  Kterary  influence 
was  not  compensated  by  any  impression  which  he  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Cobbett  had  succeeded  in 
many  things,  but  he  failed  to  attain  Parliamentary 
distinction.  His  undoubted  abihties  were  not  adapted 
to  the  atmosphere  of  Westminster ;  and  the  arguments 
which  had  frightened  a  Ministry,  when  they  were  stated 
in  the  pages  of  the  '  Begister,'  only  excited  ridicule  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Cobbett,  in  fact,  proved,  after 
his  entrance  into  Parliament,  that  his  opinions  on  many 
subjects  were  as  illiberal  as  those  of  the  upper  classes  who 
were  the  object  of  his  unceasing  invective.*  liberal 
men  were  desirous  of  removing  every  religious  dis- 
ability from  the  statute  book,  and  Cobbett  declared  that 
he  would  '  oppose  every  attempt  to  emancipate  the  Jew 
and  to  unchristianise  the  country.'®  Advanced  thinkers 
were  endeavouring  to  assist  the  spread  of  knowledge, 

'  JffaMord,  Tol.  xxviii.  p.  127.  just  body  of  men  that  eyer  lived  oo 

^  For   bis  views    on    tbe    upper  the  face  of  tbe  eartb.    And  cf.  Mat- 

classes  see  Hansard,  vol.  xv.  p.  865,  sard,  vol.  xvi.  p.  885. 

where  he  declares  that  the  nobility,  '  Hansard,  vol.  zv.  p.  635 ;  u4 

clergy  and  gentry  of  England,  Scot-  vol.  xvi.  p.  11. 

land,  and  Ireland  were  the  most  un- 
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and  Cobbett  thought  proper  to  attack  a  small  grant    chap. 
for  educating  the  people,  and  to  inveigh  against  the    _^^^'  . 
utility  of  the  British  Museum.     Liberal  politicians  were     ^8^- 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  employing  paid  magis- 
trates in  the  largest  towns,  and  CSobbett  went  out  of  his 
way  to  condemn  this  expenditure.^ 

An  unreasoning  hatred  of  the  upper  classes,  an  un- 
discriminating  dislike  of  all  expenditure,  were  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  Cobbett's  pohtical  opinions ;  and 
the  agitator  lost  weight  from  his  incapacity  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  bad  and  the  good  of  the  system 
which  he  assailed.  His  impassioned  invective  was  only 
half-sincere.  Persecution  and  the  ^  Begister '  had  made 
him  a  Badical ;  but  nature,  which  had  given  him  a  taste 
for  rural  pursuits,  had  intended  him  for  a  Tory.  His 
head  was  in  the  'Register,'  inveighing  against  every- 
thing that  was  old ;  but  his  heart  was  at  Botley,  clinging 
to  the  old  traditions  which  modem  ideas  were  gradually 
extirpating  from  agriculture.  Outbidding  the  Radicals 
on  some  questions,  outbidding  the  Tories  on  others,  he 
failed  to  secure  the  confidence  of  either  party,  or  to 
acquire  any  definite  position  in  political  circles. 

Cobbett's  death ^  deprived  the  agriculturists  of  a  firm 
ally,  and  agriculture  was  never  in  greater  need  of  help. 
The  price  of  wheat,  it  has  already  been  stated,  had  fallen 
to  39«.  4:d.  in  1835 ;  but  this  fact  only  imperfectly  re- 
presents the  stringency  of  the  crisis  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  In  January  the  average  had  amounted  to 
40«.  7d. ;  in  December  it  had  fallen  to  36«.  Sd.^  The 
distress  of  the  agriculturists  was  so  great  that  some 
of  them,  meeting  at  Framlingham,  actually  proposed  to 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xxii.  p.  621.  the  unreformed  Parliament,  and  con- 

'  Three  months  before  Cobbett's  tinned  to  represent  it  tiU  aiter  the 

death  a  man  who  was  freqaentlv  as-  Reform  Act    There  is  an  apprecia- 

Kciated  with  him — ^Hunt,  the  hero  tive  notice  of  bim  in  the  Ann,  Beg,^ 

of  Spa  Fields  and  Peterloo — died.  1835,  Chron.,  p.  215. 

He  had  been  member  for  Preston  in  ^  Arm,  Heg,,  1836^  Ohron.,  p.  273, 
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CHAP,    stop  the  supplies  till  their  grievances  were  redressed; 
and   the   Ministry,   without  waiting  for  any   pressing 


1836. 


from  the  county  members,  recommended  enquiry  in  the 
Speech  from  the  throne.     On  the  motion  of  Russell  a 
AwTcui-     ^^^<^^  committee  was  appointed,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
toraicom-  < to  enquire  into  the  state  of  agriculture.'^     The  agri- 
pointed,      culturists   could   not  complain  of  any   further  disre- 
gard of  their  interests  by  Parliament ;  and  the  country 
awaited  with  expectation  the  report  of  the  Commons' 
committee.     Never  had  a  committee  been  constituted 
more  likely  to  do  justice  to  the  agriculturists.     Thirty- 
three  members   sat  upon  it,  and  most  of  the  thirty- 
three  were  county  members.     The  committee  selected 
as  its  chairman  Mr.  Lefevre,  a  comparatively  young  man, 
who  rose  a  few  years  afterwards  to  the  highest  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  excellent   abilities, 
whose  strong  frame,  and  whose  keen  relish  for  rural 
pursuits  made  him  an  admirable  example  of  an  English 
gentleman.     Mr.  Lefevre  did  his  duty  laboriously  and 
impartially.     He  took  care  that  every  interest  should 
have  an  impartial  hearing ;  and  he  drafted  a  report  which 
he  himself  thought  was  fully  justified  by  the  evidence. 
His  proposed  report,  though  it  contemplated  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  malt  tax,^  told  the  farmers  plainly  enough 
that  they  must  look  for  relief  to  their  landlords,  and 
not   to   the   Legislature.     County   members  who    had 
agitated  for  enquiry  could  not  resist  the  force  of  this 
conclusion,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  endorse  it. 
itsepa-      Graham,  to  help  them  out  of  their  dilemma,  moved 
outmaking  that  the  cvidcncc  should  be  reported  without  any  obser- 
a  report,     yatious.     Chaudos  seconded  Graham's  recommendation. 
Eussell,  deferring  to  Chandos's   opinion,  acquiesced  in 
the  proposal.     Peel,  who  had  only  reluctantly  assented 
to  the  committee's  appointment,  agreed  to  it ;  and  the 

»  Mansardy  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  147-ia3.  «  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  610. 
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committee,  deprived  of  the  help  of  its  leading  counsel-     chap. 
lors,  unanimously  adopted  Graham's  suggestion.^ 


The  enquiry,  solemnly  recommended  in  the  Speech     •^®^^- 
from  the  throne,  and  anxiously  awaited  in  the  country, 
had  terminated  in  a  ridiculous  failure ;  and  the  farmers, 
at  last  discovering  that  their  landlords   had   nothing 
to  recommend,  ceased  from  urging  enquiry  into  their 
grievances.     Forty-three  years  passed,  and  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  old  committee  had  dropped  one  by  one 
mto  the  grave  before  another  Ministry,  probably  igno- 
rant of  the  history  of  1836  and  anxious  to  please  the 
agricultural  interest,  undertook  to  institute  a  new  en- 
quiry.     Mr.  Lefevre's  draft  report   had  proved  more 
powerful  than  all  the  arguments  of  all  the  economists, 
and  had  effectually  disabused  the  county  members  of 
any  notion  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  State.    For  once  • 
a  failure  had  proved  more  influential  than  a  success ; 
but  the  failure  of  the  Agricultural  (Committee  was  in 
itaelf  only  typical  of  the  session  in  which  it  occurred. 
The  session  had  been  remarkable  for  little  measures  Thefaii- 
and  great  failures.     The  example  of  the  Irish  bill  had  ^3,^* 
proved  that  the  Ministry  was  unable  to  force  any  pro- 
posal through  P^liament;  and  Tory  peers,  under  the 
guidance  of  Lyndhurst,  had  taken  pleasure  in  displaying 
their  ability  to  reject  or  remodel  every  proposal  that 
had  come  before  them.     The  Ministry  had  desired  to 
introduce  some  technical  amendments  into  the  English 
Corporation  Act.     Their  bill  had  been  thrown  out  in 
the  Lords.     The  Ministry  had   desired   to   place   the 
estates  of   public    charities   under  elected   managers. 
Their  measure  had  also   been  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
These  and  other  similar  reverses  emphasised  the  con- 
duct of  the  peers  in  recasting  the  Irish  measures  of 
the  Government.     Such  conduct  on  their  part  would 
have  precipitated  a  revolution  in  1833 ;  it  excited  more 

»  JETansard,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  381-398. 
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CHAP,  amusement  than  remonstrance  in  1836.  The  great  vie- 
> ,  .  \,  tory  of  1832  had,  in  fact,  produced  in  a  limited  way 
1836.  tj^g  consequences  which  had  resulted  from  the  great 
convulsion  of  1789.  Timid  politicians,  alarmed  at  the 
excesses  of  the  republicans  in  France,  had  rallied  in 
support  of  Pitt  in  the  closdng  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  timid  politicians,  alarmed  at  the  power  of 
the  tide  which  forced  the  Keform  Act  through  Parlia- 
ment, were  rallying  in  support  of  King  and  Peerage  in 
the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  flood 
had  reached  its  appointed  Umit ;  and,  though  the  ebb 
had  not  begun,  the  waters  which  had  ceased  to  rise  had 
lost  their  power,  and  the  Ministry  was  carried  helplessly 
hither  and  thither  on  the  face  of  the  mighty  deep.  Now 
and  then  a  wave  higher  than  the  rest  enabled  them  to 
-  overthrow  some  political  excrescence  which  they  were 
enabled  to  attack.  These  were  only  the  exceptional 
wavelets  which  may  be  seen  at  every  tide.  But  the 
lazy  waters  had  lost  their  force.  For  at  least  six  hours 
Mrs.  Partington  might  attack  the  Atlantic  with  her  mop 
and  abuse  the  Ministry  drifting  feebly  on  the  swollen 
oc^an.  *  And  this,  my  Lords,  is  a  Government !  *  So 
Lynd-  Lyudhurst  had  the  effrontery  to  wind  up  a  review  of  the 
uck  on*  failures  of  the  session.  *  Was  there  ever  in  the  history 
the  Minis-  q£  ^^^  couutry  a  body  of  men  who  would  have  conde- 
scended so  low  as  to  attempt  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment under  such  circumstances?  In  this  House  they 
are  utterly  powerless — they  can  effect  nothing.  .  .  .  Yet, 
thus  dii^aced  and  trampled  upon,  they  still  condescend 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  Proud  men,  eminent 
statesmen,  distinguished  and  high-minded  rulers  I '  ^ 

Melbourne  was  conscious  enough  of  the  disrepute 
into  which  his  Ministry  had  fallen.  But  there  was  no 
one  subject  which  afforded  him  suflScient  pretext  for 
retiring  from  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  he  was  com- 

^  Hansard,  yol.  zxxr.  p.  1392. 
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pelled  to  endure  the  taunts  of  the  Opposition  and  the    chap. 
sdights  of  the  King.^    Hopelessly  discredited,  the  Minis- 


ters passed  through  the  autumn  of  1836 ;   hopelessly  "• 

discredited,  they  met  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1837.  The 
They  did  not  venture  on  promising  much.  All  that  ^^^"^ 
they  hoped  to  do  was  to  carry  on  the  routine  duties 
of  the  Government  and  to  persuade  Parliament  to  pass 
the  two  Irish  measures,  the  Tithe  and  Corporation  Bills, 
which  Lyndhurst  had  made  the  Lords  reject  the  year 
before.  Even  this  result  seemed  unhkely ;  and  politi- 
cians almost  openly  speculated  on  the  final  defeat  of 
the  Whigs,  and  the  return  of  Peel  and  the  Tories  to 
power. 

Ireland,  indeed,  was  in  a  condition  which  made  even  The  etate 
Tories  ambitious  for  office  anxious.  The  loss  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Bill  had  exposed  the  unhappy  Irishman  whose 
lot  lay  in  a  town  to  a  continuance  of  misgovemment. 
The  loss  of  the  Tithe  Bill  had  perpetuated  the  sufferings 
of  the  Irish  cottier,  and  discontent  prevailed  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland.  The  agitation  which 
0*Connell  had  attempted  in  Great  Britain  had  ended 
in  a  miserable  failure.  The  people,  like  the  deaf  adder 
of  the  Psalmist,  had  shut  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  the 
orator  and  had  refused  to  be  beguiled  by  the  dexterity 
of  his  ch wming.  But  the  Irish,  at  apy  rate,  were  ready 
enough  to  listen  to  their  old  leaders.  Bheil  and  Grattan 
were  calUng  upon  Ireland  for  'a  development  of  the 
might  which  slumbers  in  her  arm.'  On  the  advice  of  a 
dexterous  barrister  a  committee  was  formed  in  Dublin, 
with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganising monster  meetings  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  for  petitioning  Parliament  for  municipal  and  tithe 
reform.  The  committee,  after  a  short  existence,  assumed 
a  more  formidable  character.  Its  members  converted 
themselves    into    a    general    or    National  Association 

'  M§iboutne,  vol.  iL  p.  200. 
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CHAP,    which  undertook  to  influence  every  Parliamentary  ekc- 
— ,-1-^  tion.     Except  that  it  bore  another  name,  and  that  it 
1837.     enlisted  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  support/  the  new 
Th^  ^^     Association  differed  in  nothing  from  the  old  Association 
tionAi  A»-   'vvhich  had   been   suppressed   in   1829.     Like  the  old 
Association,  it   had  its   periodical  meetings,   its   local 
machinery,  and  its  'justice'  rent.     Like  the  old  Associ- 
ation, it  had  the  advantage  of  O'Oonnell's  advice,  the 
stimulus  of  O'Connell's  eloquence. 

The  Tories  were  indirectly  responsible  for  the  agita- 
tion which  thus  prevailed.  They  were,  however,  too 
angry  and  too  frightened  to  recognise  their  own  re- 
sponsibiUty  in  the  matter.  *  The  bloated  and  ferocious 
monster,'  as  one  of  their  annalists  called  the  Association, 
was  extending  '  its  monstrous  and  grasjnng  limbs '  from 
the  capital  to  the  provinces,  *  tainting  with  its  poisonous 
breath  the  political  and  social  atmosphere.'  There  was 
no  time  for  considering  the  causes  which  had  produced 
the  brute ;  the  monster  hjad  to  be  destroyed,^  Unluckily, 
however,  for  the  Tories,  men  were  in  office  who  had  no 
disposition  to  interfere  with  the  Association.  Ministers, 
indeed,  were  ready  enough  to  avow  that  they  saw  its 
existence  with  regret  and  concern.*  They  were  even 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  causes  which  had  led  to  its 
foundation  did  not  in  their  judgment  justify  its  estab- 
lishment. But  they  could  not  help  perceiving  that  the 
Association  had  been  formed,  not  to  thwart  the  measures 
of  the  Government,  but  to  promote  them ;  that  the  new 
agitation  which  O'Connell  was  commencing  was  directed, 
not  against  the  Ministry,  but  against  its  opponents ;  and 
that  the  Government  had  no  hope  of  resisting  the  keen 

'  Mamardj  yol.  xxxyi.  p.  93.  and    Buaaell  sabaequently   adopted 

'  Ann.  Meg,f  1836,  Hist.,  pp.  300-  Melbourne's    word^,    adding,  how- 

308.  ever,  Plunkefs  memorable  descrip- 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xxzvi.  p.  17.    The  tion  of  the  Catholic  Association :  'it 

expression  was  Melbourne's.     A  hot  is  the  spawn  of  your  own  wrong.* 

Tory  endeavoured  to  force  Russell  Ihid.,  p.  226. 

into  a  similar  declaration  (»Mi.,  p.  92), 
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attack  of  the  Tories  without  the  active  assistance  of  the     ^^-^• 
Irish.     Ever  since  the  dissolution  of  1834  parties  had 
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been  evenly  divided  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Whigs  had  been  unable  to  rely  on  more  than  a  narrow 
majority.  In  January  1837  it  was  estimated  that  319 
members  followed  the  lead  of  Peel,  while  only  332 
members  were  ranged  on  the  Ministerial  benches.  The 
English  and  Irish  Eadicals  could  command  eighty  votes  ; 
and  their  defection,  therefore,  could  place  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  minority  at  any  moment.^ 

The  narrowness  of  the  majority  by  which  the  Go-  Political 
vemment  was  supported  urged  both  parties  to  unusual 
exertions.  The  Badicals  of  Bath  and  the  Eadicals  of 
Middlesex  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
their  views  on  the  Government.  The  Conservatives  of 
Scotland  accepted  the  challenge ;  entertained  Peel  at 
a  dinner  at  Glasgow,  and  applauded  his  uncompro- 
mising declaration  to  support  Protestantism  and  the 
Peerage  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.^  These  demon- 
strations, however,  were  of  less  importance  than  a  great 
meeting  held  in  BubUn  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Government,  and  to  uphold  the  Protestant  religion. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  Irish  Protestants,  headed 
by  thirty  Irish  peers  and  by  Irish  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, attended  this  formidable  gathering.  They  com- 
plained that  the  Association  which  had  been  formed 
by  O'Connell  had  persecuted  the  clergy,  had  organised 
resistance  to  the  law,  and  had  convulsed  the  country 
by  a  most  pernicious  agitation.  They  complained  that 
the  Viceroy,  by  appointing  its  members  to  positions  of 
trust  and  confidence,  had  encouraged  its  proceedings 
instead  of  suppressing  them.  They  complained  that  he 
had  strained  the  prerogative  of  mercy  by  opening  the 

^  -itm.  Meg,,  1837,  Hist.,  p.  17,      668  members, 
i^-  The  Siwaker  and  seven  vacant         ^  Ibid.,  18S7,  Ilist.,  pp.  11-17. 
Kats  made  up  the  full  number  of 
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CHAP,    prison-doors  for  men  who  had  been  rightly  punished. 

V- — r-^  They  complained  that  sedition  had   been   encouraged 

^^       and  that  loyalty  had  been  checked  by  this  unfortunate 

policy;  and  that  there  was  no  longer  either  freedom 

or  security  in  Ireland  for  the   friends   of  the  British 

connection  and  of  the  Protestant  Establishment.^ 

Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain  was  thus  the  vic- 
tim of  political  dissension.  In  both  countries  dissen- 
sion was  caused  by  the  Irish  measures  of  the  Ministrji^ 
In  England  these  measures  were  approved  by  a  mi- 
nority, but  were  opposed  by  the  majority.  In  Ireland 
they  were  ofiensive  to  the  influential  few,  and  enthu- 
siastically promoted  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
The  Ministerial  policy  was  thus  producing  oppoaitc 
effects  in  the  two  countries.  In  England  it  was  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  Conservative  party ;  in  Ireland 
it  was  encouraging  the  efforts  of  O'Connell  and  the  Ee- 
pealers.  The  events  which  in  one  country  were  pro- 
ducing action  were  promoting  reaction  in  the  other; 
and  ministers,  forced  forward  by  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliating the  Irish,  found  that  every  step  which  they 
took  in  advance  separated  them  still  farther  from  the 
English  people.  This  circumstance  received  a  memo- 
rable illustration  before  the  session  was  three  months 
old.  In  former  years  Burdett  had  been  the  darling  of 
the  mob,  the  champion  of  the  Radicals,  and  the  un- 
Burdett  failing  advocate  of  Eeform.  His  conduct  in  1810  had 
Tory  *  procured  him  the  distinction  of  imprisonment  in  the 
party-  Tower ;  his  conduct  in  1820  had  made  him  a  second  time 
a  political  martyr.  A  politician  who  had  twice  proved 
the  constancy  of  his  opinions  by  such  an  ordeal  seemed 
a  leader  sans  peur  et  sans  reprache.  He  repaid  the  con- 
fidence with  which  the  Eadicals  regarded  him  by  apply- 

^  For  the  meetiiig  see  Attn.  Reg.,     meeting,  HoMord,  yoL  zzxviiL  p. 
1837,  Hist.,  p.  28.     For  the  debate      299. 
on  the  petition  emanating  from  the 
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ing  to  their  service  the  powers  of  a  cultured  mind  and  chap. 
of  a  stately  or  pompous  eloquence.  Until  1833  Burdett  - — r-^ 
continued  constant  to  his  old  friends.  From  1833  close  ^^'^* 
observers  fancied  that  they  could  detect  a  slight  alter- 
ation in  his  opinions.  The  same  influences  which  had 
forced  Stanley  and  Graham  into  the  ranks  of  the  Con- 
servatives were  slowly  operating  on  Burdett.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  1835  and  1836  he  constantly  absented 
bimself  from  his  ParUamentary  duties.  In  1837  some 
of  his  constituents,  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  called 
upon  him  to  resign  his  seat,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
select  some  more  suitable  representative ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  April,  Burdett,  deferring  to  their  claim,  ac- 
cepted the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  called  upon  the 
electors  of  Westminster  to  pronounce  their  opinion  on 
his  conduct.  In  doing  so  he  announced  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  ^  an  unnatural  aUiance,  an  odious  yet  ludicrous 
combination  of  Irish  agitators,  popish  priests  and  paid 
patriots,  operating  upon  a  well-intentioned  but  weak 
and  vacillating  Administration.'  ^ 

The  defection  of  Burdett  soon  received  a  striking  Heisr©- 
commentary.     The  Westminster  electors,  instead  of  re-  ^tanin-' 
jecting  him,  returned  him  over  his  Badical  opponent  "**'• 
by  a  considerable  majority.     The  Tories  naturally  in- 
ferred from  this  election  that  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  opinions  had  simultaneously  occurred 
in  the  views  of  the  Westminster  electors,  and  that  they 
shared  his  distrust  of  the  alliance  between  the  Govern- 
ment and   O'Connell.      It  was  everywhere  perceived 
that  unpopularity  in  Parliament  and  unpopularity  out 
of  doors  might  at  any  moment  lead  to  the  fall  of  the 
Ministry  and  the  formation  of  a  Tory  Government. 

The  formation  of  a  Tory  Government,  moreover, 
seemed  inevitable  from  the  attitude  of  the  Lords. 
There  was  no  prospect  that  the  Tory  peers  would  ac- 

^  Ann.  Beg.,  1837,  Hist.,  p.  97. 
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CHAP,     cept  an  Irish  Tithe  Bill  with  an  appropriation  clause. 
^^^'  .  There  was  no  prospect  that  they  would  assent  to  the 
1837.     reform  of  Irish  municipalities.     The  wiser  among  the 
Whigs,  indeed,  perceiving   the  error  which  they  had 
made  in  1836  by  refusing  to  accept  a  Tithe  Bill  without 
an  appropriation  clause,  were  anxious  to  retrace  their 
steps  and  to  effect  a  compromise  with  their  opponents.* 
But  on  the  Municipal  Bill  there  was  no  hope  of  com- 
promise.    No  Liberal  dared  say  that  a  reform  which 
had  been   appUed   to   English   and    Scotch   boroughs 
should  be  refused  to  Ireland ;  and  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  Municipal  Bill  the  Government  accord- 
The  Irish    iugly  took  its   Stand.      Russell  reintroduced  the  mea- 
bSl^       sure  into  the  House  of  Conmions  on  the  7th  of  February. 
It  was  read  a  second  time,  almost  without  debate,  on  the 
17th  of  February,*  and  the  real  contest  was  reserved 
for  the  motion  for  going  into  committee.     The  Tories 
then  repeated  the  tactics  which  they  had  adopted  in 
the  previous  year.      Francis  Egerton  again   proposed 
that  the  committee  should  be  instructed  to  provide  for 
the  abolition  of  the  existing  municipalities;  and  that 
they  should   make   some   fresh   arrangements  for   the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  peace  and  good  go- 
vernment of  Irish  towns.*     The  Tories  had  thus  again 
raised  the  distinct  issue  whether  Ireland  should  be  per- 
mitted  to   enjoy  the  advantages  of  local  government. 
Their  folly  in  taking  this  course  was  soon  visible.    In 
1836  they  had  been  defeated  on  Egerton's  motion  by 
307  votes  to  243.     In  1837  the  Government  majority 
rose  to  322  votes :  their  own  supporters  dwindled  to 
242.* 

Egerton  and  the  Tories  had  done  their  best  to 
strengthen  the  Government.  They  had  given  the  Min- 
istry the  greatest  victory  which  it  had  ever  won,  and 

»  GrevilU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  888,  391 .  »  TWrf.,  pp.  667,  673. 

«  JSan$ard,  vol.  xxxvL  p.  688.  *  Ibid.,  p.  968. 
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induced  the  country  to  believe  that  it  might  stand  after    chap. 
all.     It  is  possible  that,  if  the  Ministry  had  quietly  per- 


severed with  its  Irish  measures,  this  impression  might 
have  been  undisturbed.  Unluckily  the  Government  felt 
it  necessary  to  do  something  to  satisfy  its  English  sup- 
porters. The  Dissenters  were  not  contented  with  the 
Marriage  Act  of  the  previous  session.  They  complained 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  bury  their  own  dead ; 
that  they  were  Uable  to  be  rated  for  the  support  of  a  chureh 
Church  whose  views  they  did  not  share,  and  whose  ^^' 
services  they  did  not  attend ;  and  that  their  children 
were  still  excluded  from  graduating  at  the  Universities. 
In  1834  Althorp  had  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  aboU- 
tion  of  Church  rates.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1837,  Spring 
Kice  introduced  another  proposal  with  the  same  object. 
He  desired  to  vest  the  management  of  the  Church  estates 
in  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission ;  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  Bishops'  lands  by  abolishing  fines,  and  by  enabhng 
the  commissioners  to  lease  them  in  perpetuity  or  for  long 
periods  instead  of  for  only  twenty-one  years ;  and  to  de- 
vote the  money  which  was  obtained  in  this  way  to  the 
repair  of  churches.^  The  scheme  which  was  thus  pro- 
posed excited  consternation  amongst  Churchmen.  They 
doubted  the  suflBiciency  of  the  Church  estates  to  provide 
the  Bishops  with  adequate  salaries  and  to  supply  the 
place  of  Church  rates ;  they  objected  to  the  Church 
being  deprived  of  a  fund  which  yielded  250,000/.  a 
year ;  and  they  disliked  making  any  concession  to  Dis- 
senters, who  had  extorted  it  by  agitation  or  by  resist- 
ance to  a  legal  tax.  In  England  the  Church  still  com- 
manded the  support  of  the  majority.  In  England, 
therefore.  Spring  Rice's  proposal  only  increased  the 
reaction  against  the  Liberal  measures  of  the  Ministry. 
The  heads  of  the  Church  solemnly  protested  against  it.^ 
The  representatives  of  the  Church  in  the  House  of  Com- 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  1207.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  147-169. 
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CHAP,    mens  stated  and  re-stated  their  objections  to  it  for  four 
^,    ,  •  ^  nights  ;  and  the  resolutions  which  Spring  Bice  had  pro- 
^®*^*     posed  were  ultimately  adopted  by  only  273  votes  to 
250.^     The  division  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
great  victory  which  the  Ministry  had  gained  less  than 
three  weeks  before  on  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill.    It 
was  seen   at  once  that  a  measure  carried  by  only  a 
narrow  majority,  and  resisted  by  the  full  force  of  the 
Church,  had  no  chance  of  becoming  law ;  and  it  was 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the  Ministry  which  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  its  provisions  had  narrowed  its  chances 
of  surviving  the  struggles  of  the  session.' 
The  pro-  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  Irish  Municipal  KIl 

Uie^Muni-  Continued  to  make  progress.  On  the  20th  of  March  it 
cipsi  Bill,  ^g^  passed  rapidly  through  committee ;  on  the  11th  of 
April,  after  two  nights'  debate,  it  was  read  a  third  time 
by  302  votes  to  247.*  Even  Tory  peers  did  not  venture 
on  summarily  rejecting  a  reform  which  had  been  sup- 
ported by  majorities  of  eighty  and  fifty-five  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Tories,  however,  though  th^  were 
afraid  of  rejecting  the  bill,  were  in  no  mood  to  adopt 
it;  and  they  accordingly  devised  a  singular  expedient 
for  postponing  its  consideration.  The  King,  in  opening 
Parliament,  had  declared  that  there  were  three  measures 
affecting  Ireland  which  he  recommended  to  the  early 
consideration  of  the  Legislature — the  constitution  of  the 
municipalities,  the  law  respecting  the  collection  of  tithes, 
and  the  establishment  of  some  adequate  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  three  subjects  had 
been  linked  together  by  the  King :  it  was  neither  right 
nor   expedient  that  the  Lords  should  separate  them. 

'  Hnmardy  vol.   xxxvii.  p.   649.  and  the  remlutions  were  only  canied 

When  the  resolutions  were  reported  by  287  votes  to  282.      Imd.,  toL 

a  motion  was  made  that  the  increased  xzzviii.  p.  1078.    This  division  '  aet- 

funds  should  be  applied  to  purposes  tied '  Spring  Rice's  scheme, 
of  reli^ous   instruction  within  the  ^  OrevUUy  vol.  iii.  p.  2)92. 

Church.  This  motion  was  withdrawn,         '  Hansard,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  1110. 
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Under  these  circumstances  Wellington  suggested  that    chap. 
the  Municipal  Bill  should  be  postponed  until  the  two 
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other  measures  were  before  the  peers.^     The  notable 
suggestion  was  adopted  at  a  private   meeting  of  the 
Tories.*    They  consented  to  the  bill  being  read  a  second 
time  on  the  26th  of  April;*  but   they  succeeded  in  Theob- 
postponing  its  consideration   in   committee   from   the  attitude 
6th  of  May  to  the  9th  of  June.*     On  the  9th  of  June  ^^ 
they  obtained  its  farther  postponement  to  the  3rd  of   . 
July.* 

The  action  of  the  Lords  was  the  more  unjustifiable, 
because  the  Government  was  already  dealing  with  the 
two  other  measures  which  had  been  announced  in  the 
King's  Speech.  On  the  13th  of  February  Eussell  had 
explained  the  principles  on  which  it  was  proposed  to 
institute  a  poor  law  in  Ireland ;  on  the  Ist  of  May,  a 
week  after  the  second  reading  of  the  Municipal  Bill  in 
the  Lords,  Morpeth  had  introduced  his  Tithe  Bill.^  It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  for  Tory  lords  to  say  that 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  were  not  before  the 
Legislature ;  they  could  only  contend  that  they  had  not 
yet  come  before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Badicals 
accordingly  thought  that  the  Ministry  should  reply  to 
the  challenge  of  the  peers  by  withdrawing  the  Tithe 
Bill.  The  language  which  Bussell  had  used  in  private 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session  justified  the  inference 
that  he  would  resent  the  conduct  of  the  peers.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  however,  he  mildly  undertook  to  go  on 
with  the  other  measures  of  the  Government.  *  It  is 
better,'  so  he  argued,  '  that  we  should  wait  and  see 
whether  we  have  mistaken  the  intentions  of  our  oppo- 
nents, instead  of  adopting  that  decided  course  which  it 

'  Mansard,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  1160.  »  By  206  votes  to  119.    Ilnd.,  p. 

'  GrevOle,  vol.  iii.  p.  397.  1329. 

'  Hansard,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  277.  •  Ibid.,  vol.  xxzvi.  p.   458  ;  and 

*  By  192  votes  to  116.    Jhid,,  p.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  406. 
690. 
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CTaf,     would  afterwards  be  shown  we  were  not  justified  in 
pursuing.'  ^ 

Russell's  temperate  advice  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
Radicals.     They  had  been  annually  becoming  more  and 
more  discontented  with  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
They  were  anxious  to  carry  on  the  work  which  had 
been  only  commenced  in  1832.     One  of  them  was  ad- 
vocating the  ballot ;  another  the  repeal  of  the  rating 
Badicab.     clauscs  of  the  Beform  Act ;  a  third  the  separation  of 
Church  from  State  ;  a  fourth  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords.     The  moderate  views  of  the  Govemmait 
seemed  intolerable  to  them.     The  Whigs,  judged  by 
their  conduct,  were  no  better  than  the  Tories — *  they 
had  deceived  the  people.'    Among  the  abler  members 
of  the  Radical  party,  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 
young  man — Roebuck — who  had  been  elected  by  the 
Liberals  of  Bath.     Endowed  with  a  ready  tongue  and 
facile  pen,  he  naturally  aspired  to  a  high  place  in  the 
Radical  ranks,  and  he  became  the  historian  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  of  1830.     His  history,  however,  ceases  from 
the  moment  when  his  own  feelings  towards  the  Admin- 
istration began  to  change.     His  own  confidence  in  the 
Whigs  was  shaken  by  the  retirement  of  Durham,  and 
it   was  destroyed   by   their   return   to   office  without 
Brougham.    On  the  9th  of  June,  1837,  Roebuck  moved 
for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
nation.     *  There  was  no  Government,'  he  complained. 
'  Ministers  were  not  in  the  position  in  which  they  stood 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session.     They  stated  that 
they  would  stake  their  existence  on  the  fate  of  the  Cor- 
poration Bill  for  Ireland.     What  had  become  of  that 
bill  ?    Why,  it  had  been  postponed.    In  what  state,  then, 
were  they?    Paralysed.     And  he  asked  the  noble  lord, 
he  asked  the  House,  he  asked  the  country,  what  good 
was  to  be  derived  from  playing  over  a  farce  by  discuss- 

*  Hartsardy  vol.  xzxviii.  p.  696. 
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ing  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill? '    The  Government  were  respon-    chap. 
sible  for  the  dead  lock  which  had  occurred.     *  To-day  ' — r-^ 
they  are  Liberal,  to-morrow  the  reverse.     Aristocratic     ^^'' 
in  principle  :  democratic  in  pretence.     They  have  come 
forward  with   large  promises  and  mean  performance. 
Vaguely   Liberal  has  been   their  talk — ineffective  and 
useless  have  been  their  measures.     What  has  been  the 
result?     Defeat  in  this  House,  disgust  out  of  doors. 
The  people  are  disheartened  when  led  by  men  whose 
principles  they  cannot  understand  and  whose  honesty 
they  begin  seriously  to  doubt ;  and  the  present  Ministry 
will  cease  to  be  a  Ministry  in  a  few  weeks,  if  the  people 
remain  in  their  present  apathetic  condition.     K  minis- 
ters stand  still  they  are  ruined ;  their  only  chance  of 
success  is  by  going  forward.     The  headlong  conduct  of 
the  Tory  party  here  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  compels 
you  to  demand  as  a  right,  not  to  be  refused,  what  you 
have  hitherto  sought  as  a  favour.   The  whole  machinery 
of  legislation  is  at  a  dead  stop.     Under  these  circum- 
stances does  it  not  behove  us,  instead  of  proceeding  with 
a  bill  which  we  know  can  in  no  case  pass  into  a  law,  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  means  of  rescuing  ourselves 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  we  have  been  involved  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  ? '  ^ 

Nothing  came  of  Roebuck's  vigorous  invective. 
The  Whigs,  instead  of  cheering  the  intemperate  attack 
of  a  discontented  Badical,  satisfied  themselves  with 
praising  the  temperate  reply  of  their  own  leader.*  At- 
tack and  reply,  indeed,  both  wore  an  artificial  aspect. 
The  politicians  who  were  busily  discussing  the  policy 
which  it  was  desirable  to  pursue  knew  well  enough 
that  the  days  of  the  existing  Parliament  were  num- 
bered.    Throughout  the  previous  month  the  King  had 

^  These  seotencee,  extracted  from      xxxviii.  pp.  1387-1353. 
YftrioQs  parte  of  it,  give  an  accurate         '  ForKusBelVe  speech  w^Hanuardy 
notion  of  a  speech  which  will  be      voL  xxxTiii.  p.  1863.  Of.  G^ew»«,vol. 
found  m  eximso  in  Hamard,  vol.      iii.  p.  401. 
VOL.  III.  C  C 
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CHAP,    been  very  ill:  nominally,  indeed,  his  attendants  only 

^ — r-l^  admitted  that  he    was  smSering  from  hay-fever.    Li 

reality  the  stagnation  of  his  pulse  proved  that  he  had 

ThtKin^t  some  affection  at  the  heart.     The  King's  illness,  talked 

lUiMM  •*!  of  in  society  during  May,  could  not  be  concealed  from 


the  public  in  June.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  Ministers 
had  possessed  a  graver  reason  than  they  had  been  able 
publicly  to  urge  for  their  patient  endurance  of  the  ex- 
asperating conduct  of  the  Lords ;  and  that  they  had 
wisely  hesitated  to  provoke  a  crisis  in  their  own  fate  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  crown  was  descending  from 
the  keeping  of  an  old  Eang  into  the  inexperienced  hands 
of  a  young  girl.  Throughout  May  the  King's  recovery 
was  doubtful ;  in  the  middle  of  June  it  was  hopelesa. 
On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June,  the  pubUc  were  told  that 
he  was  more  feeble ;  on  the  19  th  of  June  they  were 
assured  that  he  had  received  the  Sacrament;  on  the 
20th  of  June  that  he  was  dead.^ 
Huchi^  The  character  of  William  IV.  was  painted  in  flat- 

tering language  by  his  ministers  and  his  contempo- 
raries. Melbourne  declared  him  to  be  ^  a  bdng  of  the 
most  uncompromising  and  firmest  honour  that  ever  it 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  place  upon  the  throne.' 
•Wellington  added  his  testimony  to  the  firmness,  the  dis- 
cretion, the  candour,  the  justice,  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion towards  others,  and  the  respect  for  all  which  had 
distinguished  the  sovereign;  and  Qrey  declared  that 
he  was  a  Patriot  King.^  These  compliments  have  since 
been  repeated  by  writers  who  ought  to  have  been 
free  from  the  motives  which  induced  contemporary 
politicians  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  and  overlook  the 
faults  of  the  monarch  ;  and  even  Liberal  historia&s 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  describe  WiUiam  IV. 
as   a  great   and    good    monarch.      Such   descriptions 

'  Ann,  jReg.t  1837,  Ohron.,  p.  60.         *  Hansard,  vol.  xxxyiii.  pp.  15I8| 
Cf.  Gremae,  vol.  iii.  p.  406.  1660, 1661. 
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by  their  very  extravagance  injure  the  character  which  ^^^!^* 
they  seek  to  exalt.  The  chief  point  of  public  interest 
m  which  William  deserved  well  of  his  country  was 
the  support  which  he  afforded  to  Grey  during  the 
crisis  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Even  this  support,  however, 
was  only  temporary;  and,  in  1832,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Ministry  was  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  King  to  the  measure.  From  1832 
William  constantly  thwarted  the  policy  of  his  minister!?. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery;  he  was 
opposed  to  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church ;  he  was 
opposed  to  Palmerston's  foreign  policy.  He  ventured 
on  a  public  display  of  his  opposition  by  dismissing  his 
ministers  in  1834.  Forced  to  recall  them  to  his  coun- 
sels, he  had  not  the  good  taste  to  treat  them  with  decent 
civility,  or  even  to  conceal  from  others  the  dislike  which 
he  bore  them. 

The  treatment,  which  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues 
habitually  received  from  William  IV.,  ought  to  have 
prevented  their  using  the  terms  of  extravagant  praise 
in  which  they  described  his  character*  The  resentment 
which  uncompromising  flattery  induces  may  in  itself 
betray  posterity  into  another  injustice.  As  a  monarch 
William  IV.  was  neither  great  nor  wise;  Yet  he  had  quali- 
fications as  a  man  which  it  would  be  neither  generous 
nor  just  to  overlook*  Nature  had  ehdowed  him,  in 
common  with  aU  his  brothers,  with  excellent  abilities ; 
and,  when  his  prejudices  were  not  eicited,  his  judgment 
was  cool  and  good.  Unluckily,  the  hereditary  taint 
which  was  present  in  his  blood  disordered  his  inteUect 
and  deteriorated  his  understanding.  Eccentric  rather 
than  insane^  he  had  all  the  obstinacy  which  distinguishes 
insanity ;  but  neither  eccentricity  nor  obstinacy  had  dead- 
ened the  kindlier  feelings  of  his  heart*  Married  late  in 
life  to  a  Queen  with  few  personal  attractions,  he  proved 

a  good  and  faithful  husband.     His  numerous  natural 

cod 
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CHAP,  children  had  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  and 
' — r-^  indulgent  father.  His  ear  was  always  open  to  any  tale 
•  of  distress,  and  his  bounty  was  usually  given  with  the 
liberality  of  youth  rather  than  with  the  caution  of  age. 
Devoid  of  dignity,  hating  ceremony ;  with  a  nod,  and 
perhaps  an  oath,  for  a  friend  ;  with  a  speech,  in  or  out 
of  season,  for  every  occasion,  he  would  have  passed  in 
private  life  for  a  good-natured  sailor.  The  good-natured 
sailor  was  hardly  qualified  for  the  throne  on  which  des- 
tiny placed  him. 

In  one  respect,  however,  destiny  was  kind  to  William. 
He  ascended  the  throne  when  an  old  man.  He  occu- 
pied it  for  only  seven  years,  and  those  seven  years 
were  memorable  for  some  of  the  greatest  measures 
which  have  ever  been  passed  in  this  country — ^Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  Municipal  Reform,  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  Conunutation  of  Tithes, 
the  Registration  Act,  the  Marriage  Act.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  saw  the  opening  of  the  first 
public  railway.  Before  it  closed  the  experiments  of  in- 
ventors were  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
electric  telegraph.  Such  great  events  had  never  pre- 
viously been  compressed  into  so  short  a  space  of  time 
as  those  which  dignified  the  period  during  which  it 
was  the  lot  of  William  to  occupy  the  first  throne  in 
Europe. 

In  a  political  sense  William's  death  was  the  most 
important  circumstance  of  his  life.  Had  he  lived  but  a 
The  ro-  fsw  wccks  lougcr  his  Ministry  must  have  retired  from  a 
position  in  which  they  had  incurred  the  chilling  disre- 
gard of  their  sovereign  and  the  ridicule  of  their  con- 
temporaries. The  dead  lock  which  had  arisen  from 
the  conflict  between  Lords  and  Commons  could  only 
have  been  solved  by  the  resignation  of  Melbourne  and 
the  accession  to  oflSce  of  a  Tory  Government  William's 
death  averted  this  contingency.    A  dissolution  of  Par- 


suits  of  his 

doath. 
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Bament  was  inevitable.     The  Ministry  had  a  sufficient    chap. 

XIV 

excuse  for  winding  up  the  affairs  of  a  useless  session 


and  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  country.  Such  an 
appeal,  a  few  weeks  before,  would  probably  have  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  a  Tory  majority.  The  electors 
would  have  avenged  the  shortcomings  of  the  Ministry 
on  the  heads  of  Melbourne  and  Bussell,  and  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  Tories  and  Peel.  After  William's 
death  the  appeal  wore  a  new  aspect.  Melbourne  was 
no  longer  the  representative  of  an  abortive  policy :  he 
was  the  minister  of  a  young  Queen.  Old  men,  who  had 
recollected  the  obstinacy  of  George  DI.,  who  had  de- 
plored the  vices  of  George  IV.,  and  who  had  laughed  at 
the  eccentricities  of  William  IV.,  were  touched  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  young  girl,  with  the  grace  of  youth  and 
the  charm  of  innocence,  succeeding  to  a  position  whose 
responsibilities  and  anxieties  might  have  added  a  new 
care  to  years.  Loyalty,  which  had  languished  under 
the  chilling  influence  of  vice  and  eccentricity,  was 
revived  by  the  warm  smile  of  dignity  and  innocence ; 
and  the  people,  illogically  associating  the  Whigs  with 
their  sovereign,  confirmed  Melbourne  in  power. 

The  young  Princess  who  thus  succeeded  to  the  The  ac- 
throne  was  the  daughter  of  George  the  Third's  fourth  vfctoria. 
son,  the  Duke  of  Kent.  The  particulars  of  her  birth 
and  of  her  father's  death  have  already  been  related  in 
a  previous  chapter  of  this  history.  During  her  child- 
hood she  had  been  carefully  educated,  under  her  mother's 
supervision,  by  her  governess,  the  wife  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  grand-daughter  of  dive.  In  the  company 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  she  had  visited,  in  1835,  some 
of  the  principal  places  in  the  kingdom ;  but  the  tour 
which  she  then  made  was  almost  the  only  instance  in 
which  she  was  introduced  to  her  future  subjects.  At 
the  conclusion  of  it  she  withdrew  into  the  retirement  in 
which  her  mother  thought  proper  to  seclude  her.     Her 
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CHAP,    mother's  views  in  this  respect  were  probably  influenced 
-_"^'  .  by  her  own   unfortunate   differences  with   the   King. 

1887.  William  IV.  had  contracted  a  hearty  dislike  for  Ins 
sister-in-law,  which  he  had  neither  the  taste  nor  the 
temper  to  conceal.  The  reception  which  awaited  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  when  she  appeared  at  Court  ^  would 
have  induced  most  women  to  avoid  troubling  the  Elng 
with  their  presence.  Till  the  very  eve  of  William's 
death  there  was  no  actual  necessity  for  her  appearance. 
The  Princess  was  still  a  minor ;  her  mother  was  still  her 
sole  guardian ;  and  she  had  the  right,  if  she  chose  to  do 
so,  to  Uve  with  her  child  in  the  seclusion  of  Kensington. 
On  the  24th  of  M^y,  1837,  however,  this  arrangement 
became  no  longer  possible.  On  that  day  the  Princess 
completed  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age  and  attained 
her  majority.  Qf  ^e,  and  presumptive  heiress  to  the 
throne,  she  could  not  avoid  playing  her  own  part  in 
her  uncle's  Court.  At  this  very  moment,  however,  her 
uncle's  Court,  by  p.  singular  chance,  was  clouded  by  the 
King's  last  illness ;  apd  it  was  thus  the  Princess's  lot  to 
make  her  first  appearance,  not  as  presumptive  heiress 
to  the  throne,  but  as  Queen. 

William  died  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  June.  His  counsellors  hardly  waited  for  daylight 
before  they  hurried  to  Kensington,  and  insisted  on  the 
young  Queen  being  roused  ^•om  her  slumbers  and  ac- 
quainted with  her  dignity.  Melbourne  was  with  her 
at  nine ;  the  Privy  Council  assembled  at  eleven ;  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council  hurried  in  offi- 
cious haste  to  p^y  their  allegiance  to  her  at  twelve. 
Privy  Counsellors  apd  Common  Councillors  were  thus 
hastening  to  do  their  homage  to  their  new  Sovereign. 
Old  men,  experienced  in  all  the  q.rts  of  a  court,  were 
quivering  with  excitement;  and  the  only  person  who 
maintained   her   dignity   and    self-possession   was    the 

*  GrevUUt  toI.  iii  p.  806. 
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young  girl  just  emerging  from  her  privacy,  the  object    chap. 
of  their    adoration.     Without  the   advantage   of    her 


1  QQ9 

ancles'  stature,  she  had  more  dignity  than  they  could  ^'* 
claim ;  without  the  advantage  of  unusual  beauty,  she 
had  a  winning  smile  and  engaging  manners ;  while  her 
clear  musical  voice — *  soft,  gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent 
thing  in  woman '— ^strucl^  a  responsive  chord  in  every 
listener. 

The  favourable  impression  which  the  young  Queen 
made  on  the  few  persons  whom  she  first  saw  was  shared 
by  the  wider  circle  ^hich  she  received  on  the  following 
day.     On  the  22nd  she  sent  a  message  to  ParUament, 
in  which  she  suggested  that  the  business  of  the  session 
should  be  wound  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  able  to  comply  with  the  law  which  imposed 
on  her  the  duty  of  summoning  a  new  Parliament.     The 
members  of  the  Legislature  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
an  ei^cuse  for  freeing  themselves  from  the  embarrassing 
difficulties  which  had  been  produced  by  the  conflicts  of 
the  two  Houses.     The  necessary  business  of  the  State 
vas  rapidly  transacted,  and  on  the  17th  of  July  ParUa- 
ment was  formally  prorc^ed  by  the  Queen.     Her  ap- 
pearance on  this  occasion,  the  dignity  with  which  she 
acknowledged  the  cheers  of  her  subjects,  the  clear  un-  Parii^- 
faltering  tones  in  which  she  read  her  speech,  increased  Jj^i^ 
the  favourable  impression  which  she  had  already  made ; 
and  the  people  found  a  new  excuse  for  a  loyalty  which 
they  had   never  previously  felt  in  the  grace  and  ap- 
pearance of  their  young  Queen.^ 

Amidst  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Quaen  everywhere 
excited  ParUament  was  dissolved.  The  general  election, 
which  immediately  took  place,  did  not  materially  alter 
the  strength  of  parties.     The  Tories  gained  several  seats 

^  For  these  events  see  Ann.  Beg.,  toI.  iii.  p.  406 ;  Palmenion,  toI.  iL 
1887,  Hist.,  p.  285,  and  Ohron.,  p.  p.  260;  and  HoMord,  vol.  xzxviii. 
W ;  MiOHmme,  vol.  iL  232 ;  GrevOU,      pp.  1646, 1921. 
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CHAP,    in  English  counties ;  the  Liberals  gained  a  few  seats  in 

XIV.  °  ^ 


English  boroughs ;  and  O'Gonnell  added  largely  to  the 
1837.  numerical  strength  of  his  personal  followers.  Graham, 
defeated  in  Cumberland,  was  the  only  prominent  states 
man  who  lost  a  seat.  But  Burdett,  satisfied  with  his 
victory  of  the  previous  spring,  declined  again  to  appeal 
to  his  Westminster  constituents,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
more  congenial  atmosphere  of  an  agricultural  county. 
The  elections,  however,  did  not  materially  alter  the 
balance  of  parties.  The  Liberals  still  enjoyed  a  small 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  The  Conservatives 
still  remained  a  compact  and  formidable  Opposition.  But 
the  strength  of  the  Government  was  immensely  increased 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  election.  Li  the  old  Parlia- 
ment everyone  had  known  that  the  King  was  opposed  to 
his  ministers :  in  the  new  Parliament  everyone  believed 
that  the  Queen  was  sincerely  attached  to  them.  In  the 
old  Parliament  everyone  had  expected  that  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  would  give  Peel  a  majority :  in 
the  new  Parliament  everyone  saw  that  these  expec- 
tations had  been  disappointed.  Li  the  old  Parhament 
ministers  had  used  the  language  of  men  who  were  ex- 
pecting their  fall :  in  the  new  Parliament  they  felt  the 
confidence  which  arises  from  an  assured  position. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  succeeding  chapter  to 
relate  the  history  of  the  four  years  which  succeeded  the 
accession  of  the  Queen.  Before  proceeding,  however, 
to  describe  the  details  of  a  policy  which  irritated  a 
nation  and  destroyed  a  Government,  it  is  desirable  to 
dispose  of  two  matters  whose  relation  would  otherwise 
confuse  the  subsequent  naiTative.  In  the  first  place, 
the  accession  of  the  Queen  to  the  throne  dissolved  the 
direct  connexion  between  Germany  and  Britain ;  in  the 
next  place,  it  necessitated  fresh  arrangements  for  the 
support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  Since  the  reign 
of  Anne  the  throne  of  England  had  been  occupied  by 
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the  sovereigns  of  Hanover.     The  Crown  of  Hanovel*,     ^^• 
however,  devolved  only  on  the  male  members  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick ;  and  on  the  accession  of  a  female 
to  the  throne  of  Britain  it  descended  to  Ernest,  Duke  '^^ 

TTT         A  •  Crown  of 

of  Cumberland,  the  fifth  son  of  George  HI.     Allusion  Hanover. 
has  already  been  made  in  this  history  to  the  character 
of  this  worthless  prince;  it  is  sufficient  in  this  place 
to  add  that  he  had  formed  the  most  narrow  and  re- 
actionary views  of  government.     The  Prince  called  him- 
self a  Tory ;  he  even  aspired  to  the  lead  of  the  Tory 
party.     But  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  memory  of 
Peel  or  Wellington  to  connect  their  names  with  that 
of  the  graceless  Prince  who  was  resisting  every  conces- 
sion to  Boman  Catholic  and  Dissenter,  and  who  was 
intriguing  with  Newcastle  and  Londonderry  against  the 
policy   which  the  wiser  Conservatives  were  pursuing. 
Tie  Duke's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Hanover  relieved 
this  country  from  his  presence,  the  Tory  party  from 
the  unpopularity  of  his  assistance.     The  Duke  took  the 
earliest  opportunities  of  displaying  his  peculiar  notions 
of  kingcraft.     Hanover  had  received  representative  in- 
stitutions as  a  reward  for  the  sympathy  of  its  subjects 
with  the  revolution  of  1830.     Its  new  King  marked  his 
accession  to  the  throne  by  superseding  its  Constitution. 
His  conduct  in  doing  so  elicited  a  cry  of  distress  from 
the  minor  German  States,  each  of  which  feared  that 

• 

Its  own  *  pelting  petty '  sovereign  would,  like  Ernest  of 
Hanover,  *use  his  heaven  for  thunder — nothing  but 
thunder.'  ^  Their  cry  awakened  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  A  Liberal  member,  on  the 
very  last  day  of  the  session,  asked  the  Government 
whether  the  report  of  the  King's  conduct  was  true,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  introducing  a  measure  in  the 
next  Parliamept  fo  yest  the  succession  to  the  British 

^  Ann,  Beg,,  1887,  Hist.,  p.  837 ;      patent  alterinjf  the  Gonstitution  are 
™  Ghron.,  p.  804,  where  the  letteia      printed. 
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CHAP,     throne  in  Prince  George  of  Cambridge.^     Fortunately 
V-   ,  ',>  for  his  Hanoverian  Majesty,  the  Liberal  member  who 
1887.     ma(je  this  attack  upon  him  lost  his  seat  at  the  en- 
suing election.   Fortunately  for  Britain,  the  good  health 
which  his  niece  enjoyed,  and  her  subsequent  marriage, 
made  the  people  take  only  a  languid  interest  in  the  follies 
and  faults  of  Ernest  of  Hanover.^ 
The  Civil  The  history  of  the  Civil  list  has  already  been  related 

in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  work.  All  the  revenues 
of  the  country  were  originally  held  by  the  Crown 
for  the  public  purposes  of  the  State.  After  1688  the 
Crown  revenues  proved  insufficient  to  discharge  the 
whole  cost  of  government,  smd  the  Legislature  relieved 
the  sovereign  from  certain  specified  charges.  The 
taxes  which  were  voted  for  the  purpose  were  appro- 
priated by  Parliament  to  prescribed  objects ;  and  the 
Crown  was  only  allowed  the  use  of  the  mare  permanent 
revenues,  or  of  the  hereditary  revenues,  as  they  were 
usually  called.  These  hereditary  revenues  proved  in- 
sufficient to  defray  all  the  charges  of  civil  govemmeDt 
and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  bx\  extravagant  Conrt ; 
and  it  was  consequently  decided  that  Parliament  should 
take  them  into  its  own  mans^ement,  i^nd  assign  the 
sovereign  a  fixed  annuity  in  its  place. 

Changes  in  England  are  rarely  completed  in  the 
first  instance.  The  financial  reforms  which  were  com- 
menced at  the  Bevolution  have  not  even  yet  been 
pushed  to  their  extreme  logical  results;  and  in  1760 
the  whole  cost  of  civil  government  was  thrown  on  the 
sovereign,  while  the  casual  revenues  of  the  State  were 
left  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Grown.     During  the 

*  Bansard,  vol.  zxzyiii.  p.  1923.  which  had  been  granted  to  him  \ff 

'  TheDoke,  itmaybesddedjCluDg  the  Grown  (Hansard^  vol.  liii.  pp. 

to  the  21,000/.  a^year  which  had  been  172,  288),  and  which,  aome  people 

flrranted  to  him  bj  the  Britiah  Legis-  will  recollect,  were  the  scene  of  a 

jAtare,  and  refused  to  give  up  the  dark  and  unexplained  event  m  hia 

apartments   in    St.  James's  Palace  life. 
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next  seventy  years  the  civil  list  was  gradually  relieved  9^*- 
of  many  charges ;  and  in  1837  it  was  decided  to  re- 
move from  it  every  charge  which  was  not  directly 
connected  with  the  support  of  the  Oown.  At  the 
accession  of  William  IV.,  moreover,  the  Crown  sur- 
rendered its  interest  in  all  the  ci^ual  revenues.  A 
surrender  of  this  kind,  once  made,  was,  virtually,  irre- 
vocable. It  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  any 
future  sovereign  to  have  resumed  a  revenue  which  his 
predecessors  had  surrendered  as  it  would  have  been  im- 
practicable for  him  to  have  restored  the  Star  Chamber, 
or  to  have  made  the  appointment  of  the  Judges  depen- 
dent on  his  pleasure. 

In  1837  the  Queen,  imitating  the  example  of  her 
uncles,  and  adopting  their  phraseology,  placed  un- 
reservedly at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  those  here- 
ditary revenues  which  were  transferred  to  the  public 
by  her  immediate  predecessor,  and  asked  her  Parlia- 
ment to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown.^  Her  ministers  it*  amount 
properly  proceed^  to  detennine  the  civil  list  without  ^th  the 
paying  the  least  attention  to  the  value  of  these  re-  ^^^ 
venues,  but  solely  with  regard  to  the  amount  which  it  eommittee. 
was  necessary  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign. 
They  did  not  even  venture  to  act  upon  their  own  judg- 
iiient,  but  referred  the  papers  upon  the  subject  and  their 
own  calculations  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.^  The  committee  altered  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Government  in  one  very  important  par- 
ticular ;  •  but  they  never  suggested  that  the  income  of 
the  sovereign  should  be  dependent  on  anything  except 
the  single  consideration  what  sum  was  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  throne.  The  pretension,  which 
has  been  urged  in  later  times,  that  the  civil  list  was 

I  Samardf  toI.  xxxiz.  p.  137.  '  The  report  is  prbted  in  Ann. 

iW.,  p.  186.  JUff,,  1837,  Ohron.,  p.  277. 
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a  bargain  between  the  Crown  and  the  public,  was  not 
advanced  by  any  competent  authority  in  the  Legislature 
in  1837. 

Statesmen  had  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  sum 
which  was  necessary  for   the  support  of  the  throne. 
William  IV.  had  enjoyed  a  civil  Ust  of  610,000/.,  but 
50,000Z.  of  this  sum  was  allotted  to  the  privy  purse  of 
his  Queen,  75,000/.  to  pensions,  and  10,000/.  to  secret 
service  money.     Ministers  themselves  proposed  that  the 
civil  list  of  the  new  Queen  should  be  calculated  on  the 
same  data.     But  the  committee,  to  which  the  matter 
was  referred,  determined  on  further  reductions.    The 
secret  service  money  was  withdrawn  from   the  civil 
list;     a    new    arrangement    respecting    pensions   was 
made ;  and  the  civil  list  was  fixed  at  385,000/.    The 
decision  conferred  10,000/.  more  on  the  Queen  than 
had  been  enjoyed  by  her  predecessor.^     Some  members 
thought   the   arrangement   much   too   liberal.     Hume 
complained  of  the  unnecessary  expenses  which  were 
incurred  in  the  offices  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  of  the 
Lord  Steward,  and  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse  ;  of  the 
absurd  salaries  which  were  paid  to  ornamental  officials 
like  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  and  the  Constable  of 
Windsor ;  and  moved  to  reduce  the  grant  by  50,000/. 
A  younger  member,  Benjamin  Hawes,  who  afterwards 
became  well  known  as  one  of  the  permanent  officials 
of  the  State,  suggested  .a  smaller  reduction  of  10,000/. 


*  The  amounts  were : — 
WUliatn  IVJs  dml  List, 
Ist  class.    Privy  purse—  £ 

WTilliamlV 60,000 

Queen  Adelaide   .     .     .    50^000 
2nd  dasB.    Salaries  and  I     ^qq  ^qq 

pensions,  household    /  ' 

Srd  class.  Tradesmen's  bills  171,600 

4th  cla&s.     Koyal  bounty    .     ld;200 

•Secret  service   .     10,000 

5th  class.    Pensions .    .    .    75,000 


Quem  VictoMi  dml  Lmt. 

1st  daas.    Privy   purse  *!       QOOOO 
ofQu|9en      ...     J  ' 

2nd  class.    Salaries,  AcA     loi  qaq 
household    ...     J  *^ 

3r4  class.  Tradesmen's  hiUs  172,600 
4th  class.  Royal  bounty  .  13,200 
Unappropriated  moneys .     .      8,040 

£385,000 

— Report,  Civil  List  Oommitteo. 
Ann,  Reg,,  1837,  Ohron.,  p.  277. 
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Hume  only  secured  19  votes  against  a  majority  of  199.     chap. 
Hawes'  more  reasonable  suggestion  procured  the  sup-  * — ^-^ 
port  of  41  members  against  a  majority  of  173.^ 

The  amount  of  the  civil  list  was  settled  by  these 
divisions.     But  there  was  one  matter  connected  with  it 
which  became  the  subject  of  constant  debates.     In  the 
old  system  of  government,  which  had  been  terminated 
by  the  Eeform  Act,  nothing  had  appeared  more  objec- 
tionable  than   the  lavish  pensions  granted  to  the  fa- 
vourites or  to  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry.     In  the 
new  system  of  government  which  had  been  originated 
in  1832   the  continuance  of  the  pensions  which  had 
been   granted  by  former   sovereigns  was   a  favourite 
theme  for  denunciation.     The  Whig  party  had  an  here- 
ditary interest  in  stopping  these  pensions.     They  had 
been  denounced  by  their  great  master  Burke  in  1782. 
The  eloquence  of  Burke,  however,  produced  no  con- 
siderable effect.     He  had  proposed  to  limit  the  pension 
Hst  to  95,O00Z.  a  year ;  and  on  the  death  of  George  III. 
it  amounted   to   203,000/.      The  scandalous  extrava- 
gance and  corruption  connected  with  it  were,  however, 
aheady  attracting  considerable  criticism ;  and,  between  The  Pen- 
1820  and  1830,  the  pension  list  was  gradually  reduced 
to  180,000/.^     These  reductions,  however,  did  not  mo- 
derate the  remonstrances  which  were  continually  urged 
against  it.     A  large  party  in  Parhament  demanded  that 
the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  should  be  taken  as 
an  appropriate  period  for  revising  it ;  and  nothing  but 
the  determination  of  the  King  to  save  the  pensioners, 
and  the  resolution  of  Grey  and  Althorp  to  support  the 
sovereign,  prevented  this  arrangement.     The  pensions 
were  saved.     Pensions  to  the  amount  of  75,000/.  a  year 
were  placed  on  the  civil  list.     The  residue  were  charged 
to  the  Consohdated  Fund ;  and  the  civil  hst  pensions 

'  For  the  debate  and  diyiBionfi  see  Haruard,  vol.  xxxix«  pp.  1160-1181. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  149. 
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^^^'  were  in  future  limited  to  the  75,000Z.  at  which  they  had 
been  fixed. ^  These  limitations  on  what  previous  gene- 
rations would  have  called  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  Liberal  party :  in 
February  1834  they  carried  a  resolution  prescribing 
the  conditions  on  which  future  pensions  should  be 
granted ;  and  in  April  1836  one  of  the  more  violent 
members  of  the  party  ^  called  the  pension  list  *  this  dis- 
gusting State  workhouse.' 

One  defence,  which  it  would  have  be^n  difficult  to 
have  met,  might  have  been  offered  for  the  pension  fist. 
The  Radicals  pushed  their  attack  by  citing  case  after 
cade  of  prodigal  abuse :  the  Conservatives  might  have 
turned  their  approaches  by  quoting  Ca^  of  unexcep- 
tionable benevolence.  Among  the  pensioners  were  the 
two  daughters  of  Marshal  Biron,  the  gallant  getieral  of 
the  Bourbons.  A  short  time  before  the  American  war 
their  father  had  found  Bodney  in  distress  in  trails,  and 
thrown  into  prison  by  his  creditors.  Blron,  thinking 
that  Prance  had  no  right  to  deprive  her  enemies  of  the 
services  of  a  gallattt  Officer,  paid  Eodney's  debt,  opened 
his  prison-^oors,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  win  the  great 
victory  which  shed  a  lustre  on  the  closing  years  of  the 
American  war.  Years  afterwards  Bu-on's  daughters, 
driven  by  the  Revolution  from  theu-  own  country,  were 
forced  to  fly  to  London.  Poor  and  defenceless,  their 
story  was  told  to  the  King ;  and  George  tit.  sent  for 
them,  acknowledged  what  England  owed  to  tbm  father's 
generosity,  and  repaid  the  obligation  bjr  placiiig  them 
on  the  pension  Ust. 

On  the  same  list  was  the  name  of  another  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  gallant  officer  who  had  lost  his  life  in 
command  of  the  expedition  which  had  won  St.  Lucia 
for  the  Crown  of  England.     She  had  nothing  but  the 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  879. 

^  Whittle  Harveji  in  ibid.,  yol.  zxziL  p.  1216. 
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little  pension  of  80/.  ^  yeax  which  had  been  conferred  cha^. 
on  her  by  the  Legislature  in  return  for  her  father's  ser- 
vices ;  yet  her  spirit  was  roused  by  the  constant  re- 
proaches with  which  among  the  rest  of  the  pensioners 
she  Was  daily  assailed;  ^  I  have  indeed  enjoyed  my 
pension  long/  she  wrote,  ^  but  that  has  been  the  will  of 
God,  not  my  fault ;  and  it  is  true  that,  as  it  is  my  only 
resource,  I  should  be  glad  to  retain  it,  if  X  can  be 
allowed  to  do  so  with  honour  and  without  reproach, 
and  to  receive  it  with  that  dignified  thankiiihiess  with 
which  the  daughter  of  a  usefully  brave  British  officer 
may  accept  a  national  testimony  of  her  father's  desei*ts ; 
but  if  this  cannot  be,  and  his  services  are  considered  as 
having  been  long  remunerated,  why,  then.  Sir,  I  call 
cheerfully  resign  that  which  I  hope  may  lessen  the 
distress  of  some  younger  and  weaker  child  of  afljiction ; 
and  being,  by  God's  blessing,  able,  both  in  body  and 
mbd,  to  seek  my  owil  siibsistence  in  the  education  of 
the  children  of  some  more  fortunate  family,  1  may  per- 
haps find  an  atiawer  to  the  quarterly  question  of  my 
mind,  whether  such  wages  as  t  should  then  receive 
for  my  honest  service  were  not  more  honourable  than 
the  d^rading  reception  of  a  pension  so  grudgingly 
bestowed.'  ^ 

Before  the  Beform  Act  the  attack  on  the  pension 
list  was  usually  directed  by  Graham  and  Hume ;  after 
the  Eeform  Act  the  management  of  the  case  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Harvey,  a  Eadical  member,  who,  if  his  charac- 
ter had  been  only  equal  to  his  abiUties,  might  have  risen 
to  a  very  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party .^ 
Harvey  desired  to  instruct  the  committee  to  which  the 
civil  Ust  was  referred  to  cause  full  examination  to  be 
made  into  the  circumstances  under  which  each  pension 

^  Hansard,  toL  xUt.  p.  7^.  Harvey  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  in 

'  See  Brouffhatn,  vol.  iii.  p.  267 ;  Hamard,  vol.  xix.  p.  470  ;  vol.  zz.  p. 

ftnd  cf.,  passim,  the  debates  on  the  678 ;  and  vol.  xxui.  p.  893. 

refusal  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  allow 
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CHAP,  had  been  granted.  The  Ministry  declined  to  accept 
Harvey's  proposal,  but  offered,  after  the  Civil  list  Com- 
mittee had  reported,  to  appoint  a  second  comuiittee  to 
undertake  the  enquiry.  The  House,  after  some  debate, 
assented  to  the  proposal  of  the  Ministry ;  ^  and,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1837,  Spring  Bice  rose  to  give  effect 
to  it.  The  Ministry,  however,  then  discovered  that,  in 
attempting  to  conciliate  Harvey  and  the  Radicals,  they 
had  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  Conservative  party. 
The  Conservatives  regarded  the  motion  as  a  reflection 
on  themselves,  since  the  objectionable  pensions  had  been 
mostly  granted  under  the  advice  of  Conservative  minis- 
ters, and  as  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  rights 
of  individuals,  since  pensions,  however  they  might  have 
been  obtained,  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  sacred  as 
property,  and,  like  property,  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  marriage  settlements,  and  the  security  of  creditors.' 
The  annoyance  of  the  Conservatives  was  moreover  in- 
creased by  a  comparison  which  Harvey  drew  between 
the  pauper  in  receipt  of  out-door  reUef  and  the  pen- 
sioner on  the  civil  list.  The  old  woman  who  had  been 
granted  two  shillings  a  week  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  church- 
warden, twenty  years  before,  had  found  that  her  claim 
had  been  summarily  extinguished  by  the  guardians, 
under  the  New  Poor  Law,  who  had  discovered  that  her 
children  were  earning  good  wages,  and  could  easily  sup- 
port her.  Yet  how  did  her  case  differ  from  that  of  the 
dowager  on  the  pension  list,  whose  son  was  rolling  in 
wealth,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  largest  estates  in 
the  county?  The  ingenious  argument  caused  dismay 
in  the  Conservative  ranks ;  and  a  Conservative  annalist, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  answer  it,  was  driven  to  the  pre- 
posterous conclusion  that  an  allowance  from  the  poor 
rate,  however  indefensible  its  origin,  was  as  sacred  as  a 

'  Hansard,  vol.  xzxix.  p.  185.  ^  Ihid,^  p.  914. 
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pension. V    Idleness  and  pauperism  were  thus  made  the    chap. 
miserable   objects   for  which  a  great  party  was   con- 
tending. 

Fortunately  for  the  country  the  Conservatives  were 
unable  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  their  arguments. 
Peel,  indeed,  exerted  his  unrivalled  ability  in  their 
cause ;  Stanley  seconded  Peel's  efforts.  But  neither  Stan- 
ley's eloquence  nor  Peel's  arguments  affected  the  result. 
The  Ministerial  proposals  were  carried  by  295  votes  to 
233,^  and  a  committee  was  duly  appointed.  So  far  as 
thp  past  was  concerned  nothing  material  came  of  the 
appointment  of  the  committee.  Nothing,  indeed^  was 
l^ely  to  come  of  it.  The  House,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Government,  refused  to  place  Harvey 
upon  the  committee,^  which,  after  an  elaborate  enquiry, 
only  struck  3,400/.,  or  about  2  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
amount,  off  the  pension  list.  So  far  as  the  future  was 
concerned,  however,  much  advantage  was  derived  from 
the  discussions  which  took  place.  The  Civil  List  Com- 
mittee, instead  of  recommending  that  the  pensions  should 
be  Umited  to  75,000/.,  suggested  that  the  Crown  should 
have  only  the  right  of  granting  1,200/.  annually  in 
pensions.  On  the  motion  of  Peel  the  savings  of  one 
year  were  aDowed  to  be  granted  in  a  succeeding  year ;  * 
but,  with  this  exception,  the  principle  which  was  thus 
laid  down  was  adopted.  The  power  of  the  Crown  was 
limited  to  an  extent  which  made  any  abuse  of  its  func- 
tions difficult ;  and  the  pensions  on  the  civil  list  were 
made  so  insignificant  as  almost  to  escape  notice. 

There  was  one  other  subject  connected  with  the 
civil  list,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  In 
addition  to  the  hereditary  revenues,  which  were  tech- 
nically the  property  of  the  Crown,  the  Boyal  family  en- 
joyed the  large  incomes  which  attached  to  the  Duchies 

»  Ann  Rsff.,  1887,  Hiat,  p.  404.        >  Ihid,,  p.  933. 
For  Haryey's  argument  em  Han-       ■  iWtf.,  p*  1278. 
wrd,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  908.  *  2Wa.,  p.  1821, 
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CHAP,    of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall'.     These  incomes  were  sup- 

"5CTV 

posed   in   1837  to  amount  to   50,000/.  a  year.^    The 


^  income  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  was  paid  into  the 

The  private   purse   of    the   sovereign ;   the  income   of  the 

L^nca^r  Duchy  of  Comwall  belonged  by  law  to  the  eldest  son  of 
;j;^^'"-  the  King  of  England.  The  property  belonging  to  both 
Duchies  was  essentially  distinct  from  the  private  estate 
of  any  individual.  In  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  the  estate 
of  every  person  who  died  intestate  passed  to  the  private 
purse  of  the  Crown.  In  both  Duchies  the  detestable 
maxim,  *  Nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi '  prevented  any 
person  acquiring  a  title  against  the  Crown  by  prescrip- 
tioil.  In  both  Duchies  the  equally  detestable  rule, '  The 
Crown  pays  no  costs,'  placed  everyone  who  had  a  suit 
with  the  Crown  at  a  disadvantage.  These  circumstances 
made  it  clear  to  everyone  who  took  the  trouble  to  re- 
flect upon  the  matter  that  there  was  a  broad  distinc- 
tion  between  the  property  of  an  ordinary  individual  and 
the  estates  which  the  Boyal  fiamily  held  as  Dukes  of 
Comwall  and  Lancaster.  But  no  one  outside  the  limits 
of  the  Duchies  took  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the 
subject;  and  the  ministers,  anxious  for  an  easy  life, 
thought  that  they  would  provoke  more  opposition  by 
interfering  with  the  property  of  the  Crown  than  by 
allowing  an  abuse  of  which  they  were  aware  to  go  un- 
remedied.^ Instead,  therefore,  of  insisting  on  the  Crown 
surrendering  its  interest  in  the  Duchies  it  simply  under- 
took to  improve  the  management  of  these  estates  ;  and 
when  a  private  member  had  the  courage  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  House  it  stifled  debate  by  the  techni- 
cal objection  that  the  Crown  had  not  signified  its  consent 
to  the  discussion.' 

The  settlement  of   the  civil   list  was  exceptionally 
liberal ;  the  appropriation  to  the  Crown  of  the  largely 

1  Hamard,  toI.  xttit.  p.  1122.  '  Melbaurmy  toL  ii.  p.  28& 

'  Han$ard,  vol.  zzxiz.  p.  1131. 
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increased  revenues  of  the  Duchies  made  it  more  than  libe-     chap. 

XIV 

ral ;  but  the  liberaUty  of  ParUament  w^s  only  a  sytnptom 


of  the  opinion  of  the  public.  The  pubUc  rightly  con- 
cluded that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation  that 
the  Crown  should  be  provided  with  an  adequate  revenue 
for  the  liberal  support  of  its  dignity,  atid  that  it  was 
wiser  and  better  that  the  sovereign  of  a  wealthy  nation 
should  be  a  little  too  rich  than  a  little  too  poor.  It 
was  thie  misfortune  of  the  public  that  its  advisers  for- 
got at  the  same  time  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
obvious  facts  that  liberal  arraHgetnents,  if  they  are  to 
be  permanently  popular,  should  be  above  suspicion; 
and  that  revenues  which  were  exceptionally  public,  both 
in  their  origin  and  in  their  nature,  should  not  be  dealt 
with  as  private  ptoperty» 


s  D  3 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CHAP.  ^HE  greater  portion  of  this  history  has  hitherto  been 
.  ^^'  .  occupied  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  British 
1830.  people,  and  the  narrative  has  been  only  occasionally 
interrupted  to  trace  the  relations  of  Britain  with  other 
nations.  While,  however,  in  Britain  itself  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  were  enjoying  ^  the  wealth  and  peace' 
which  were  the  objects  of  their  weekly  prayers,  other 
Britains  were  arising  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  raised 
by  new  men,  full  of  new  ideas,  indisposed  to  accept  the 
narrow  views  of  government  which  had  brought  the 
Canada,  mother  couutry  to  the  verge  of  revolution.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  was  a  group  of  colonies,  inhabited 
by  a  sparse  population,  and  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Great  RepubUc  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  revolt  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  a  British  Ministry.  The  Canadian  colonists 
naturally  derived  encouragement  and  instruction  from 
the  successful  example  of  a  neighbouring  democracy. 
In  the  United  States,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple, 
were  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Every  man  of 
fuU  age  had  his  share  in  the  government  of  his  country; 
and  the  democracy,  which  was  thus  established,  instead 
of  proving  the  weak  and  incapable  machine  which  the 
advocates  of  autocracy  declared  all  democracies  to  be, 
was  continually  gaining  strength  and  increasing  in  in- 
fluence. 

The   two   Canadas   were   the  principal  colonies  in 
North  America.     They  had  been  originally  won  for  the 
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Crown  of  Britain  by  Wolfe's  victory  at  Quebec.  At  chap. 
the  time  of  their  acquisition  the  population  was  small,  - — r^ — ' 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  French. 
Throughout  the  American  war  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  to  continue  to  the  Canadians  the 
institutions  which  they  had  received  from  Prance.  In 
consequence,  Canada,  governed  on  French  ideas,  took 
no  part  with  the  Americans ;  and  the  war  which  deprived 
Britain  of  the  vast  territory  which  the  United  States 
now  occupy  did  not  wrest  from  her  a  single  acre  of 
Canadian  soil.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, a  British  colony  could  not  be  permanently  left 
under  the  arbitrary  system  of  government  which  France 
had  applied  to  it.  Men  with  British  blood  in  their 
vems  were  seeking  their  fortimes  in  North  America,  and 
French  institutions  were  as  strange  to  these  men  as  the 
French  language.  It  was  decided  to  grant  a  consti-  ThaCon- 
tution  to  Canada,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  endeavour  to  i7»i. 
separate  the  two  races.  The  French  were  entirely 
settled  in  Eastern  or  Lower  Canada.  The  British 
settlers,  on  the  contrary,  usually  passed  through  the 
lower  province  into  the  extensive  tract  of  fertile  and 
unoccupied  country  in  the  far  west.  Separate  consti^ 
tutions  were  accordingly  granted  to  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  In  both  provinces,  however,  the  Govemnient 
Was  modelled  on  the  institutions  which  had  stood  the 
test  of  ages  in  the  mother  country.  An  exact  copy  of 
the  British  Constitution  could  not,  indeed,  be  applied 
to  a  young  colony.  It  was  doubtless  easy  to  make 
the  House  of  Assembly  a  mock  House  of  Commons ;  to 
make  the  Governor  a  inock  monarch ;  and  to  surround 
him  with  an  Executive  Council  corresponding  with  the 
Cabinet.  But  a  British  minister,  in  the  last  century, 
could  not  understand  a  constitution  which  did  not 
comprise  some  equivalent  to  a  House  of  Lords.  Pitt's 
Ministry,  in  1791,  in  granting  constitutions  to  the  two 
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^^^-     Canadas,  decided  accordingly  on  appointing  in  each  of 

iftan"    ^^^^  *  Legislative  Council  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

The  members    of    each   Council    were  addressed   as 

'  Honourable '  gentlemen,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 

•  gentlemen '  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Both  in  Upper  as  well  as  in  Lower  Canada  the 
Constitutions  which  were  thus  granted  failed  to  work 
smoothly.  But  the  difficulties  which  at  once  arose  wore 
The  grieT-  distinct  shapcs  in  the  two  provinces.  In  Upper  Canada 
Upper  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  mem- 
Canada.  jjgj.g  ^f  ^^^  House  of  Assembly  were  all  drawn  from  the 
British  settlers.  On  most  subjects  the  two  Homes 
were  agreed :  they  were  agreed  in  finding  fault  with  the 
Executive  Council.  The  Executive  Council  resembled 
tl^e  permanent  heads  rath^  than  the  Parliamentary 
chieftains  of  the  public  departments  in  England.  Ex- 
cept on  specified  questions  the  Governor  did  not  always 
deign  to  ask  the  advice  of  its  members ;  he  did  not 
always  feel  himself  bound  to  act  on  it ;  he  considered 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  good  government  of  the 
colony,  and  that  his  responsibility  was  to  the  King  in 
Ikigland,  and  not  to  the  people  of  Canada.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Legislative  Council  and  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  could  be  set  aside  by  the  decision  of  the 
Governor ;  and,  except  by  taking  the  extreme  step  of 
stopping  the  supplies,  the  ^ouse  of  Assembly  had  do 
power  to  interfere.  If  the  clock  kept  time,  so  mudi 
the  better.  If  it  went  wrong,  there  was  no  choice 
between  leaving  it  alone  and  stopping  the  whole  ma- 
chinery. The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  therefore, 
naturally  insisted  that  the  Executive  Council  should  be 
made  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Legislature.  They 
were  wisely,  though  unconsciously,  demanding  the  ex- 
tension of  what  the  author  of  '  Coningsby '  would  have 
called  the  Venetian  Constitution  to  Upper  Canada.^ 

^  For  the  funetiooB  of  the  EzecatiTe  Oounctl  see  Sir  R  H«d't  9^ 
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The  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Council  was  the  chap. 
chief  question  which  agitated  the  province.  But  the  .^J'  ,^ 
settlers  had  other  grievances  to  complain  of.  In  the  ^^^' 
first  place,  the  administration  of  the  colony  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  wealthy  families.  *  The  bench,  the  ma- 
gistracy, the  high  oflBices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  legal  profession,'  were  filled  by  their 
adherents,  and,  by  grant  or  purchase,  they  had  acquired 
nearly  all  the  waste  lands  of  the  province.^  In  the  next 
place,  lax  and  corrupt  administration  had  brought  the 
province  to  financial  ruin.  It  had  accumulated  a  debt 
of  1,000,OOOZ. ;  it  only  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  60,000/.  a 
year ;  and  it  was  consequently  trembUng  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.^  In  the  third  place,  the  geographical 
position  of  the  province  interfered  with  its  development. 
Lower  Canada  blocked  its  only  road  to  the  sea,  and  sub- 
jected every  emigrant  from  the  mother  country,  every 
bale  of  goods  from  the  colony,  to  vexatious  impediments. 
Such  were  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  primitive  set- 
tlers in  Upper  Canada.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
not  one  in  every  hundred  persons  in  the  British  Legisla- 
ture attempted  even  to  understand  them. 

Lower  Canada  had  grievances  of  another  character.  Th«  gnev- 
On  the  division   of  the  colony  into  two  provinces,  in  Lower 
1791,  Lower  Canada  had  beep  left  in  possession  of  its  ^*°*^ 
old  institutions.     Descended  from  the  original  French 
settlers,  its  inhabitants  led  the  happy,  easy,  and  unam- 
bitious existence  which  Lppgfellow  has  described  other 
French    colonists  enjoying   in  ^Ac^die,  home  of  the 
happy.*     They  had  brought  vith  them  from  France  the 
same  '  central,  iU- organised,  unimproving,  and  repressive 
despotism '  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  their  own 
country ;  and,  free  from  the  contagion  of  revolutionary 

dreasM,  reprinted  in  tbe  Ann,  Reg,,     mentary  Papers,  18d0,  yol.  xrii.  p. 
1888,0hron.,p.291.  «y.      ^        J^       F««^ 

*  Lord  Durham'i  Biport,  Parliar         «  Ihid,,  p.  68. 
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CHAP,  principles,  they  remained  *  an  old  and  stationary  society 
^^-  in  a  new  and  progressive  world.'  By  degrees  emigration 
introduced  a  few  English  settlers  among  these  contented 
and  unambitious  people.  The  first  British  immigrants 
were  quickly  followed  by  others.  Active,  amidst  the 
inactivity  around  them,  they  soon  absorbed  the  entire 
wholesale,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  retail,  trade  of 
the  province.  They  purchased  vast  tracts  of  land ;  and 
the  unhappy  Frenchmen  saw  that,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  they  were  being  gradually  crushed  out  by 
the  new  incomers.^ 

Under  other  circumstances  the  two  nations  might 
possibly  have  blended,  Unhappily,  British  and  French 
settlers  showed  no  disposition  to  blend.  They  spoke 
distinct  languages  ;  they  read  distinct  books ;  they  pur- 
chased distinct  newspapers ;  they  sent  their  children  to 
distinct  schools ;  they  frequent^  distinct  hotels ;  they 
placed  their  money  in  distinct  banks ;  and  they  even  com- 
peted at  agricultural  associations  for  distinct  prizes.* 
Within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  colony  there  were 
thus  collected  two  races,  whose  representatives  seldom 
or  ever  met  in  society ;  whose  leading  spokesmen  re- 
fused to  combine  for  even  common  objects;  and  who 
each  regarded  every  public  question  from  an  exclusive 
standpoint.  Numerically  the  French  had  the  advantage: 
in  everything  but  numbers  the  British  settlers  enjoyed 
a  superiority  over  their  opponents ;  wliile,  as  the  British 
were  constantly  increasing  and  the  French  were  sta- 
tionary, the  single  advantage  which  the  French  enjoyed 
was  being  continually  lessened. 

It  was  natural  that  the  British  settlers  in  the  colony 
should  object  to  the  institutions  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  it  in  1791.  They  brought  with  them  from 
England  the  free  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
they  found  a  colony  submitting  to  a  system  which  France 

>  Lord  Durham's  RepoH^  pp.  12, 13, 14.  *  Ihid.,  pp.  16, 17. 
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had  discarded  in  1789.  They  continually  agitated  for  chap. 
the  application  of  English  principles  to  the  dependency ;  . ,  ^7'  ^ 
and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  Acts — the  Canada  ''^^^* 
Trade  Act  and  the  Canada  Tenures  Act  ^— which  placed 
the  newly-settled  land  of  the  colony  under  English  law. 
The  success  which  they  thus  achieved  alarmed  the 
unprogressive  race  among  whom  they  had  settled.  The 
French  colonists,  possessing  a  superiority  in  numbers, 
could,  of  course,  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Assembly.  Slowly  appreciating  the  advantage  which 
this  circumstance  gave  to  them,  they  filled  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Legislature  with  their  own  representatives. 
Successive  Governors,  frightened  at  the  determination  of 
the  French  to  control  the  government,  took  the  precau- 
tion of  filling  the  Legislative  Council  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  British  settlers.  The  Government  of  the  colony 
was  thus  conducted  on  the  principle  of  using  opposite 
forces.  The  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  was  almost 
exclusively  French,  the  Upper  House  exclusively  British. 
It  resulted  that  while,  in  Upper  Canada,  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  were  intent  on  making  the  Executive 
Council  responsible  to  themselves,  the  majority  of  the 
Ix)wer  Canadians  were  desirous  to  reform  the  Legisla- 
tive Council. 

Excuses  for  reform  were,  unluckily,  furnished  by  the  Th«  ^jw^ 
wretched  conduct  of  the  British  authorities.     One  hun-  ?n  the^*^ 
dred  years  ago  a  British  colony  was  regarded  by  the  ^"•^"• 
governing  classes  at  home  as  a  convenient  provision  for 
persons  who  were  well  bom.     The  whole  of  the  minerals 
in  Cape  Breton,  for  instance,  were  lavishly  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  assigned  by  the  Duke  to  his  nume- 
rous creditors.*    A  grant  of  this  character,  of  course, 
did  little  good  to  prince  or  creditors ;  but  it  seriously 

^  Hrd  QeOTge  IV.,  o.  119;   dth      Tories  like  Inglia  defended  eyen  this 
^i^re  IV.,  c.  59.  gross  abuse.    ifttVI.,  p.914    Qtibid,^ 

'  Hamardf    vol.    xWiii.    p.  896.      vol.  lii.  p.  6. 
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^xv^'  interfered  with  the  development  of  the  colony.  Eoyal 
Dukes  were  not,  however,  the  only  favoured  persons. 
The  Church  had  been  granted  one-seventh  of  all  the 
land  in  Canada ;  the  Crown  retained  another  seventh  of 
the  land  in  its  own  hands.  Church  land  and  Crown 
land  were  usually  unreclaimed.  The  rest  of  the  land 
was  commonly  granted  to  wealthy  jobbers;  and  a  single 
land  compaqy  hi^d  been  given  a  huge  portion  of  the 
waste  lands  of  Lower  Canada  for  a  sum  of  120,000/. 
This  system,  of  course,  interfered  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colony.  Emigrants  hesitated  to  clear  a 
little  patch  of  soil,  when  they  knew  that  their  settle- 
ment would  be  surrounded  by  forest,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  one  to  help  them  make  roads  or  to  assst 
in  opening  up  the  country.  In  consequence  most  emi- 
grants crossed  the  border  and  entered  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  The  statesmen  of  the  Great  Be- 
public  had  too  much  wisdom  to  parcel  out  their  soil 
among  Churchmen,  Princes,  and  Companies.  They  as- 
signed the  land  to  the  people  who  settled  on  it ;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  land  in  every  case  was  carefully  cul- 
tivated. *  On  the  American  side  of  the  frontier  all  is 
activity  and  bustle ;  on  the  British  side,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  favoured  spots,  all  is  waste  and  desolate. 
It  may  perhaps  be  supposed,'  added  the  report  from 
which  4;his  description  is  taken,  ^  that  the  American  side 
is  of  very  superior  natural  fertility.'  Enquiry  soon  difr 
posed  of  the  illusion.  *  Superior  natural  fertility  belongs 
to  the  British  territory.'^ 

The  follies  which  had  disgraced  the  Land  Departr 
ment  of  the  Canadas  would  almost  have  justified  rehd- 
lion.  Corruption,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  Land 
Department.  The  estates,  which  the  Jesuits  had  or^- 
nally  held,  were  assigned  by  the  British  Government  for 
purposes  of  education.    Tory  statesmen  saw  no  harm  in 

'  Lord  Durhani$  BepoH,  Parliamentary  Papers,  1889,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  75, 76. 
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dealing  with  the  property  of  a  Boman  Catholic  Church     ^^^v^' 
in  Canada,  on  principles  which  they  were  shocked  to  —■  » ^  * 
think  that  their  adversaries  wished  to  apply  to  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.    It  would  have 
been  weU,  indeed,  for  the  reputation  of  British  states- 
men if  they  had  carried  out  this  arrangement.     But 
successive  Gbvemors,  instead  of  devoting  the  funds  of 
these  estates  to  the  purposes  of  education,  made  them 
supply  a  species  of  secret  service  fund.^    They  declined 
to  attend  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature and  continued  their  misappropriations.      They 
perhaps  thought  that  the  growing  boldness  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  made  a  secret  service  fund  more  than  ever 
necessary.     It  was  not,  indeed,  until  some  years  after  The  Btnig- 
the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  f^^^^^^jj^ 
House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  learned  its  power  Hoiu»  of 
and  resolved  on  exerting  it^    It  could  only  use  its  full  and  Se  ^ 
strength  by  insisting  on  maintaining  a  complete  control  ^^^• 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  colony. 

The  revenues  of  Lower  Canada  were  divisible  into 
three  elates.  The  first  consisted  of  certain  duties  im- 
posed on  the  colony  by  an  Act  of  1774,*  in  place  of 
those  which  had  existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
The  second  was  composed  of  duties,  subsequently  im- 
posed by  the  colonists  themselves,  which  an  Act  of 
1788*  had  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature.  The  third  comprised  the  casual,  territorial, 
and  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  depended 
mainly  on  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  land  and  other 
similar  sources.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Act  of  1778  had  placed  the  revenue  of  the  colony,  granted 
after  the  date  of  it,  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial 
L^islature.     The  Canadians,  however,  contended  that 

^  Parliamentaiy  Papers,  ISSO^toI.      >  Uth  George  m.,  c.  88. 
'▼ii.  p.  49.  «  18th  Oeorse  III.,  c.  12. 

»  iW.,  p.  28. 
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CHAP,  the  Act  of  1778  ought  to  be  interpreted  retrospectively, 
and  that  the  entire  revenues  of  the  colony  should  be 
placed  under  their  ovni  control.  Such  a  claim  ought 
to  have  been  conceded,  at  once,  by  a  British  minister. 
The  British  ministers  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent century  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  afiairs  of 
Europe  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  wishes  of  Canada, 
From  1810  to  1828  the  colony  vainly  urged  its  claims. 
At  last,  in  1828,  a  petition  signed  by  87,000  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Canada  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  committee,  swayed  by  the  wise 
advice  of  Huskisson,  took  the  side  of  the  colonists/ 
and  Parliament,  in  1831,  was  induced  to  pass  an  Act 
placing  the  revenues  which  existed  in  1774  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  colony.^ 

This  concession,  if  it  had  been  made  a  few  years 
before,  would  probably  have  restored  peace  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colony.  In  1831  Lower 
Canada  was  not  pacified  by  it.  The  House  of  Assembly, 
animated  by  its  victory,  demanded  the  further  surrender 
of  the  hereditary  revenues ;  it  demanded  the  repeal  of 
the  Tenure  Act ;  and  it  insisted  on  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Land  Company.  In  the  contest,  which  thus  arose 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  the  L^s- 
lative  Council  sided  with  the  Crown.  The  L^slative 
Council,  composed  of  British  settlers,  chosen  by  the 
Governor,  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  do  other- 
wise. The  House  of  Assembly,  however,  saw  that  its 
own  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  attitude  of  the  L^is- 
lative  Council,  and  demanded  that  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil should  be  made  elective.  This  demand — the  most 
serious  which  had  yet  been  urged — ^would  never  have 
been  raised  if  the  Ministry  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
dealt  promptly  vnth  the  demands  of  the  Canadians. 

'  Parliamentary  Papers,  seesion  1828,  toI.  vii.  p.  876. 
»  Ist  &  2nd  WUliam  IV.,  c.  23. 
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Baised  at  last,  it  seemed  one  which  it  was  impossible    chap. 
to  doncede.     The  Legislative  Council  represented  the  '^. — ,-1-^ 
interests  of  the  British  immigrants,  while  the  House  of     ^^ 
Assembly  reflected  the  opinions  of  the  French  colonists. 
A  British  minister  could  hardly  sacrifice  the  growing 
British  population  for  the  sake  of  complpng  with  the 
wishes  of  the  descendants  of  French  settlers.     Instead, 
therefore,  of  assenting  to  the  demand  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  the  ministers  doubted  the  prudence  of  the 
course  which  they  had  pursued  in  1831 ;  and  Stanley, 
who  had   succeeded  Goderich  at  the  C!olonial  Oflice, 
actually  desired  to  repeal  the  Act,  which  had  placed 
nearly  all  the  revenues  of  the  colony  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Colonial  Assembly. 

The  colonial  party  in  Lower  Canada  was  led  by 
Papineau,  a  Canadian  of  French  extraction,  and  a  man 
of  ability  and  decision.  Papineau  saw  clearly  enough 
that  the  French  party  in  the  colony  was  superior  to  its 
opponents  in  numbers ;  he  saw,  also,  that  the  minority 
was  becoming  every  year  more  formidable.  Time, 
therefore,  in  Papineau's  judgment,  was  on  the  side  of 
Britain,  and  the  interest  of  the  colony  demanded  that 
the  measures  which  it  was  intended  to  take  should  be 
taken  precipitately.  Papineau  himself  desired  to  sever 
the  connection  of  the  colony  with  the  mother  country, 
and  to  constitute  Lower  Canada  into  an  independent 
State.  The  House  of  Assembly  was  hardly  prepared  to 
adopt  the  extreme  advice  of  its  bold  leader.  It  satis-^ 
fied  itself  with  the  milder  expedient  of  stopping  the  The  House 
suppUes.  From  the  31st  of  October,  1832,  no  provision  ll^^y 
was  made  for  the  administration  of  iustice  or  for  the  ■^p«..**'« 
support  of  the  civil  government  in  the  colony.  The 
pubUc  officers  were  left  unpaid.  The  arrears  due  to 
these  persons  amounted,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1837^ 
to  142,160/.^ 

'  Tlie  two  sides  of  the  Canadian  question  are  Well  stated  bj  Bussell,  in 
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XV. 


^5^*  Efforts,  indeed,  were  constantly  made  in  the  intervd 

to  terminate  the  deadlock  which  had  thus  arisen  in 
the  government.      In  Canada  the  House  of  Assembly 
passed  a  series  of  ninety-two  resolutions,^  enumerating 
their  grievances  and  asking  for  redress.     In  England, 
Boebuck  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  colonists.' 
Little,  however,  resulted  from  the  representations  of 
the  Canadians  or  from  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee.    Whigs  and  Tories  in  England  took  a  much 
more  immediate  interest  in  the  crises  which  were  de- 
stroying the  Whig  Ministry  than  in  the  agony  of  a 
distant  colony ;   and   the  aJairs  of  Canada  were  still 
unsettled  whto  Peel  succeeded  Melbourne,  and  Aber- 
^^h    to    ^^^  ^^  appointed  to  the  Colonial  Office.    Anudst  the 
■end  out     uumcrous  subjcctfl  which  engaged  his  attention  Feel 
miMioner    ^^^  not  ucglect  the  troublcs  of  the  Canadians.    He 
!nto1?nd'*  ^®<^ided  on  sending  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
wdrMi      Commons,  who  had  been  created  Lord  Canterbury,  to 
anoM.        Canada,  with  power  to  enquire  into  and  redress  the 
grievances  of  the  colonists.     A  politician  who,  though 
he  was  a  Tory,  had  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  seventeen  years,  who  had 
been  originally  nominated  to  the  chair  by  Liverpool, 
and  whose  appointment  had  been  renewed  by  Grey, 
seemed  admirably  qualified  to  settle  a  disputed  ques- 
tion.    Canterbury,  in  the  first  instance^  accepted  the 
distinguished  post  ;^  a  little  consideration,  however,  in- 
duced him  to  recall  his  decision.     Peel's  Government 
was  evidently  weak.    Canterbury  could  hardly  expect 
that   the   Whig  Ministry  would   adopt  the  policy  of 
its  opponents ;  and  he  feared  that  ill-nataired  people 

JSmkBord,  ¥ol.  xxxvi.  pp.  1287 ;  and  Papers  already  quoted. 

Roebuck,  ibid.,  vp.  1986.     See,  m*-  ^  Pari.  Pvpm,  1886,  toL 

•tin,  the  wbole  ciebate ;  and  cf.  Gle-  p.  172. 

iiekp*8  apeecb,  Himuard^  yd.  xxxTiii.  *  Homard^  tqL  zzu.  p.  767. 

p.  707,  as  weU  at  tbe  PariiamentaTy  '  iW.,  voL  zxtL  p.  il^Sw 
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might  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  ill-natured  things    chap. 
about  Lady  Canterbury,  whose  antecedents  hardly  quaU- 


fied  her  to  play  the  Queen  in  Canada.^  These  reasons  ^^^• 
induced  him  to  refuse  the  honour  which  had  been 
offered  to  him ;  atid  Peel^  in  consequence,  decided  to 
entrust  the  arbitration  to  Lord  Amherst.^  It  was 
hoped  that  an  amiable  nobleman,  animated  by  the  best 
intentiotis,  might  succeed  in  infusing  peace  into  the 
quarrels  of  a  distracted  colony. 

The  experiineht  which  Peel  intended  to  make  was 
not  carried  out.  His  Ministry  fell,  and  the  Whigs  had 
necessarily  to  consider  whether  they  should  adopt  his 
Canadian  policy.  Melbourne  and  Glendg  hesitated  to 
entrust  so  important  a  duty  to  a  single  person.  Li- 
stead  of  confiding  the  task  to  one  man  they  decided  on 
naming  three  commissioners,  with  power  to  investigate,  '^J^^ 
without  redressing,  the  grievances  of  the  Colonists.  They  J^*^^^^ 
decided  at  the  same  titne  to  recall  Lord  Aylmer,  the  miBnon- 
Governor  of  Lower  Canada,  and  Sir  John  Oolbome,  the  •"' 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Upper  Province.  Amherst 
naturally  resented  the  alteration  in  his  powers,  and  de- 
clined the  mission  ;  ^  and  the  Ministers  thereupon  made 
the  Earl  of  Gosford,  a  neutral  nobleman.  Governor  of 
Lower  Canada  and  president  of  the  commissioners ;  and 
Francis  Head,  a  young  officer  who  had  served  as  a  Poor 
Law  CommisMoner,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Upper 
Province.*  They  associated  with  Gosford  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  who  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  and  Sir 
George  Gipps,  a  miUtary  officer.  The  commission 
which  was  thus  constituted  did  not  seem  very  well 
calculated  to  compose  the  differences  which  had  arisen. 
Gipps  had  '  a  leaning  towards  hberality ' ;  Grey  was  *  a 
high  Tory ';  and  Gosford  had  to  mediate  between  what 

1  OreviUe,  Yol  m,  ^.  2S^.  p.  8d6. 

*  It  had  been  offered  first  to  StrBt-         *  Honmrd^  vol.  xzTiii.  p.  728. 
ford  Canning.    For  Lord  Amlierst's         ^  Ann,  Regigter,  183(5,  Hbt,  p. 

appointment  see  Hamard,  yoL  xxvii.  S13. 
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CHAP,     adverse  critics  called  the  snarling  Whig  and  the  arro- 

^^ — ^ — '  gant  Tory.^     It  was  almost   certain  that  difierences 

•     would  arise  between  Gripps  and  Grey.     Difierences  were 

made  unavoidable  by  the  reckless  conduct  of  the  Ejng. 

William  IV.  chose  to  tell  Grey,  in  the  presence  of  his 

ministers,  that  he  was  to  assert  the  prerogative  of  die 

Crown,  which  persons  who  ought  to  have  known  better 

had  dared  to  deny,  and  that  he  was  to  recollect  tkt 

Lower  Canada  had  been  conquered  by  the  sword.    A 

week  afterwards  the  King  followed  up  his  speech  to 

Grey  by  a  still  more  discreditable  address  to  Gosford. 

wiiiuun     *  I  will  never  consent,'  he  said,  with  an  oath, '  to  alienate 

TIT  ' 

unpenu  *^®  Crowu  lauds,  nor  to  make  the  Council  elective 
^j^to  Mind  me,  my  lord,  the  Cabinet  is  not  my  Cabinet.  They 
aod  o»y.  had  better  take  care,  or  by I  will  have  them  im- 
peached.'* If  Melbourne  had  felt  any  respect  for  his 
own  character  he  would  have  insisted  on  the  EjDg's 
withdrawing  his  ill-advised  declarations.  Instead  of 
doing  so  Glenelg  and  he  softened  the  formal  instruc- 
tions which  were  issued  to  the  commissioners,  for 
the  sake  of  pacifying  their  irritated  sovereign.  The 
constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  the  main 
grievance  of  Lower  Canada ;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
L^islative  Council  was  the  one  thing  which  the  King 
was  determined  not  to  alter.  '  The  King ' — so  the  in- 
structions to  the  commissioners  ran — ^'is  most  unwiD- 
ing  to  admit  as  open  to  debate  the  question  whether 
one  of  the  vital  principles  of  the  provincial  government 
should  undergo  alteration.'  His  Majesty,  indeed,  could 
not  *  forget  that  it  is  the  admitted  right  of  all  his  sub- 
jects to  prefer  to  him,  as  King  of  these  realms,  their 
petitions  for  the  redress  of  any  real  or  supposed  griev- 
ances.    The  acknowledgment  of  that  right  appears  to 

>  The  language  is  Mr.  Roebuck's.      QrwXU,  vol  iii.  p.  272 ;  for  Uiftt  to 
Of.  Hansard,  yol.  zxxyi.  p.  1344.  Gosfoid,    Edinburgh    JRevieWj    M 

'  ^or    the   speech   to   Grey    tee      czxziii.  p.  S19« 
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the  King  to  imply  on  his  own  part  the  corresponding    chap. 
duty  of  investigating  the  foundations  of  every  such  com-  ^ 


plaint.     His  Majesty ^  therefore,  will  not  absolutely  close 
the  avenue  to  enquiry,  even  on  a  question  respecting 
which  he  is  bound  to  declare  that  he  can  for  the  present 
perceive  no  reasonable  ground  of  doubt.  .  .  .  The  King 
is  rather  induced  to  adopt  this  course  because  his  Majesty 
is  not  prepared  to  deny  .  .  .  that  the  plan  upon  which 
the  Legislative  Council  is  constituted  may  possibly  in 
some   particulars  be   usefully  modified,  or  that  some 
practical   errors    may  have    been  committed  by  the 
Council,  against  the  repetition  of  which  adequate  se- 
curity ought  to  be  taken.     Yet,  if  these  suppositions 
should  be  completely  verified,  it  would  remain  to  be 
shown  by  the  most  conclusive  and  circumstantial  proof 
that  it  is  necessary  to  advance  to  a  change  so  vital  as 
that  which  is  demanded  by  the  House  of  Assembly.'  ^ 
Such  language  as  this  might  almost  have  been  dictated 
by  a  Metternich  or  an  Alexander :  it  was  not  adopted 
by  William  without  a  severe  struggle.* 

History  was,  in  fact,  repeating  itself     Half  a  cen- 
tury before,  the  folly  of  a  British  Ministry,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  George  III.  had  deprived  the  country  of  its 
noblest  colony.     The  obstinacy  of  William  IV.  and  the 
weakness  of  die  Whig  Ministry  were  imperilling  the  con- 
nexion between  the  mother  country  and  her  remaining 
possessions  in  North  America.     The  difficult  task  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  Gosford  and  Head  was  made 
infinitely  more  difficult  by  the  conduct  of  the  monarch 
and  his  advisers.     Gosford,  on  arriving  in  Canada,  did  Lord  ckm- 
not  venture  to  publish  the  instructions  which  he  had  (iniida. 
received  from  the  Government;  he  contented  himself 
with  describing  them  as  Hberal,  and  in  paying  marked 
attention   to  the  Colonial  Beformers.     He   begged  the 

>  Parliamentary  Papern,  1836,  vol.  zxzix.  p.  13. 
'  Melbawmef  toI  ii.  p.  147. 
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cttAP.    House  of  Assembly  to  provide  for  the  arrears  b{  pay 
^    ■/,.  which  were  due  to  the  public  officers ;  and  to  trust  to 
'  1836.     ^jjg  results  of  enquiries  which  he  and  his  brother  icom- 
missioners  were  making.     It  is  possible  that  if  Goaford 
had  been  alone  in  Canada  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  supplies  of  which  his  Government  was  in 
urgent  need.     While,  however,  he  was  endeavouring 
to  humour  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada, 
Head  arrived  in  the  Upper  Province,  published  his  own 
instructions,  and  annexed,  in  an  appendix  to  them,  ex- 
tracts from  the  instructions  to  Gosford.     Head's  ifrank 
conduct   brought  matters  to  an  issue.     In  Upper  Ca- 
nada the  Executive  Council  remonstrated  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor ;  the  House  of  Assembly  sided 
with  the  Council ;  and  the  Governor,  exercising  hk  pre- 
rogative, dissolved  the  Legislature.^     In  Lower  Canada 
the  reformers,  learning  for  the  first  time  the  real  nature 
of  the  instructions  which  Gosford  had  brought  out  ynXkk 
him,  resolved  on  an  address  to  die  Crown,  reiterating 
all  their  demands,  and  on  only  granting  a  six  months' 
supply.*     '  Respecting  as  we  do  the  expression  of  the 
Royal  pleasure ' — so  part  of  the  address  ran — *  we  yet 
regret  that  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  should  have  de- 
clared that  your  Majesty  was  most  unwilling  to  admit 
that  the  question  of  an  elective  Legislative  Council  was 
a  subject  open  to  debate  in  this  province.     We  beg  to 
be  permitted  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  limit  the 
subjects  which  are  to  eng^^e  the  attention  of  this  Hoaee. 
Against  this  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
by  one  of  your  Majesty's  responsible  servants,  we  dare 
to  appeal  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  empire,  to 
that  of  your  Majesty,   sitting  in    the   High  Court  of 
ParHament.'     It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  prin- 

'  Awn.  Reg.,  1836,  Hist,  pp.  3a3-  «  Aml  Reg.,  1836,  Hifit.,  p.  319: 

317 ;  and  Chron.,  pp.  288-296.  and  Chron.,  p.  301. 
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ciples  of  constitutional  goyemment    weire  understood    chap. 
more  correctly  by  Papineau   and   the  Canadians  than      ^^* 


by  William  and  Glenelg.  ^^^• 

The  tension  in  the  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  had  been  increased  by  the 
measuree  which  had  been  taken  to  reduce  it.  In  Upper 
Oanada,  indeed,  the  policy  of  Head  was  attended  with 
considerable  success.  The  new  Assembly  was  composed 
of  pliant  materials,  and  addressed  itself  to  the  ordinary 
duties  of  government  with  diligence  and  success.^  But 
the  difficulties  of  Upper  Canada  had  never  been  so  great 
as  those  which  confronted  the  authorities  in  the  sister 
colony.  There  Gosford  and  his  brother  commissioners 
were  of  opinion  that  the  challenge,  which  the  House  of 
Assembly  had  practically  giv^i,  should  at  once  be  ac- 
cepted ;  that  the  Act  of  1831  should  be  repealed ;  and 
that  the  control  of  a  great  portion  of  the  colonial  reve- 
nues should  be  thus  tak^  out  of  the  hands  of  the  House 
of  Assembly.  The  Whig  Ministers  hesitated  to  adopt  the 
advice  which  they  thus  received  from  their  commis- 
sioners. Their  hesitation  was  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  House  of  Assembly  had  not  definitely 
refused  supplies,  but  had  granted  the  supplies  which  they 
had  voted  for  only  a  short  period.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  resorting  to  repression,  the  Cabinet  again  decided  to 
resort  to  measures  of  conciliation.  Glenelg,  on  the  7th  oienAig's 
of  June,  1836,  was  instructed  to  reply  to  the  remon-  ^^ 
strance  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  was  the  object  of  ■!**<*• 
his  reply  to  explain  away  the  impression  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  publication  of  extracts  from  Gos- 
ford's  instructions.  The  extracts,  it  was  pretended,  only 
imperfectly  repres^oited  the  real  meaning  of  the  instruc- 
tions. The  instructions,  it  was  argued,  gave  the  commis- 
sioners full  power  to  enquire  into  every  subject  connected 
with  the  colony  and  its  government  which  was  brought 

'  Am.  Reg.y  18S6,  Chron.^  pp.  296-300 ;  and  ibid,,  1837,  Hist.,  pp.  241  -246. 
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CHAP,    under  their  notice ;  and  the  hesitation  of  his  Majesty  to 
^ — r^^  admit  the  necessity  of  any  change  in  the  constitution  of 

18S6  ^  o 

the  Legislative  Council  was  construed  as  an  intimation 
that  there  should  be  *two  distinct  and  independent 
Houses  of  Legislature.'^  Such  a  declaration,  frankly 
offered  in  1836,  might  possibly  have  averted  the 
danger  of  civil  war.  Forced  from  the  Ministry  in 
1836,  it  only  emphasised  the  folly  of  their  policy. 

Glenelg's  conciUatory  despatch  did  not  terminate 
the  crisis.     The  House  of  Assembly,  on  receiving  it,  re- 
solved that  it  was  still  their  duty,  as  well  as  for  the 
advantage  of  the  people,  to  persist  in  its  demands.   ^  The 
correction  of  abuses  and  the  redress  of  grievances  ought 
to  precede  the  grant  of  a  supply ;  and,  therefore,  the 
House  stiU  felt  itself  compelled  to  adjourn  its  delibera- 
tions until  his  Majesty's  Government  shall  by  its  actfi, 
especially  by  rendering  the  second  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature conformable  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the 
people,  have  commenced  the  great  work  of  justice  and 
reform,  and  created  a  confidence  which  can  alone  crown 
TheHoQBe  it  with  succcss.'^    It  was  impossible  to  misunderstand 
biy^oT"*'    *^®  meaning  of  this  address.     It  was  drawn  up— eo 
of  Lower     thouffht  Glcnelff — *  in  a  tone  of  menace  and  defiance 

Canada  re-  o  t? 

foBM  to      which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  feeling  and  determinatioD 
give  way.    ^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  which  it  emanated.'  •    It  was  true 

that  the  contest  in  which  Lower  Canada  was  engaged 
was  in  many  respects  similar  to  the#memorable  struggle 
which  the  English  Parliament  had  maintained  with  the 
Crown  a  century  and  a  half  before.  The  House  of 
Assembly  was  only  asserting  the  right  of  the  colony  to 
self-government,  and  to  the  complete  control  of  its  own 
finances ;  and  Papineau  was  only  playing  in  Canada  the 
glorious  part  which  an  Eliot  or  a  Hampden  had  played 

*  See  Lord  Glenelg^s  speech,  Htmr         ■  The  address  is  printed  in  Af^ 
uardf  Tol.  zxxriiL  p.  707 ;  and  ef.  his      Rea,,  lSd6,  Ohron.,  pp.  d0&-31& 
despatch,  in  Ann,  Keg.^  1886,  Chron.,  '  HoMordy  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  719* 


p.  806. 
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in  England.  These  great  truths  were  not  appreciated  chap. 
by  politicians  like  Glenelg,  who  fancied  that  the  whole  _  ^^'  - 
art  of  government  was  contained  in  the  dusty  pigeon-  ^®^^* 
holes  of  Downing  Street,  and  who  suffered  their  plastic 
opinions  to  be  moulded  by  the  hands  of  their  irrespon- 
sible advisers,  or  swayed  by  the  whims  and  passions  of 
an  eccentric  sovereign.  Nothing  but  concession  could 
avert  the  civil  war  which  was  obviously  preparing,  and 
the  Whig  Ministry  decided  on  conceding  nothing.  On 
the  6th  of  March,  1837,  Russell  asked  the  House  of 
Commons  to  adopt  a  series  of  resolutions  reciting  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen;  declaring  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  make  the  Legislative  Council  elective ;  that  it 
was  necessary  to  retain  the  rights  of  the  Land  Company ; 
and  authorising  the  Receiver-General  of  the  colony  to 
apply  any  balances  in  his  hands  arising  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's hereditary,  territorial,  and  casual  revenues  to  the 
payment  of  the  arrears  due  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  colony.^ 

Russell's  resolutions  excited  a  good  deal  of  debate.  Biw^u's 
The  Radicals  declared  that  the  question  iq  Canada  was  tiona. 
identical  with  the  question  in  Ireland ;  that  the  Cana- 
dians were  only  claiming  the  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment which  the  Whigs  were  themselves  endeavouring 
to  obtain  for  Irish  municipalities ;  and  put  up  Leader, 
the  member  for  Bridgewater,  to  move  an  apiendment 
aflSrming  the  expediency  of  making  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil elective.^  The  reputation  of  the  politician  who 
led  the  Opposition  on  this  occasion  has  not  survived 
his  active  career  in  ParUament.  In  1837  he  was  uni- 
versally recognised  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the 
EngHsh  Radicals.  His  efforts  were  seconded  by  those 
of  a  more  interested  advocate.  Roebuck  had,  some 
months  before,  accepted  the  position  of  paid  agent  to 
the  Canadians.     His  position  in  the  House  of  Commons 

^  Hmuard,  vol.  zxxvi.  pp.  1287, 1805.    >  Ihid.,  pp.  1S06, 1314. 
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CHAP,     became  in  consequence  the  object  of  suspicion ;  and  in 
^  1836  the  House  was  asked  to  affirm  that  it  was  contrary 


1887. 


to  its  independence,  a  breach  of  its  privileges,  and  dero- 
gatory to  its  character  for  any  of  its  members  to  become 
the  paid  advocate  of  any  portion  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects.^ The  House  declined  to  enforce  against  Boebuck 
a  rule  which  it  had  not  applied  either  to  Burke  or  to 
Huskisson,  and  Boebuck  was  consequently  permitted  to 
continue  the  paid  advocate  of  the  Canadians.  All  that 
eloquence  could  do  Boebuck  did  for  his  clients.  But 
his  efforts  were  useless  against  the  compact  body  of  the 
Whigs  assisted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Tory  party. 
Leader's  amendment  was  rejected,  after  two  nights'  deT 
bate,  by  318  yotes  to  56 ;'  and  the  first  four  of  Bussells 
resolutions  were  carried  after  repeated  divisions.'  Li 
passing  them  th^  House  definitely  committed  itself  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  make  the  L^u- 
lative  Council  of  Canada  ari  elective  body. 

The  Badicals  had  experienced  a  decisive  defeat. 
They  did  not^  however,  abandon  the  struggle.  On  the 
14th  of  April  they  endeavoured,  in  a  debate  on  the  fifth 
resolution,  to  procure  the  aboUtion  of  the  L^islative 
Council,  and  were  beaten  by  269  votes  to  46.*  On  the 
The  reso-  21st  of  April  the  resolutions  affirming  the  rights  of  the 
^2.  Land  Company  werp  carried  by  166  votes  to  6,^  and 
three  days  afterwards  the  other  resolutions  were 
adopted.*  On  the  Ist  of  May  they  were  communicated, 
in  a  conference,  to  the  Lords.^  The  Lords  were  not  likely 
to  resist  a  proceeding  which  insisted  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  and  enforced  the  rights  of  an  Upper  Cham- 
ber. Brougham  alone  raised  his  voice  and  lodged  his 
protest  against  the  policy  of  the  Ministry.     His  solitary 

'  Hamard,  vol.  zzxiv.  pp.  1107,  '  Ihid ,  p.  144. 

1111.    The  motioiiy  wfaieh  was  made  ^  Ihid,,  p.  1390. 

by  Sir  John  Hanmer,  was  rejected  by  *  IbkL,  p.  216. 

178  Totes  to  67.    Ihid.,  p.  1117.  •  Ihid.,  p.  260. 

»  Ihid.,  Tol.  xxxvii.  p.  138.  »  Ihid.,  p.  406. 
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remonstrance  excited  no  attention.  The  Lords  at  once  PJ^- 
adopted  the  resolutions  which  the  Commons  had  al-  —  *  ■" 
ready  passed ;  ^  and  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  was 
formally  communicated  to  Gosford.  On  his  part  Gosford 
at  once  summoned  the  Provincial  Parliament :  he  laid 
the  resolutions  of  the  British  Legislature  before  it ;  and 
he  added  that,  if  the  House  of  Assembly  would  only 
grant  a  supply,  he  was  instructed  to  refrain  from  exer- 
cising the  powers  with  which  the  Imperial  Parliament 
had  vested  him  for  dischai^ing  the  arrears  of  pay  due 
to  the  servants  of  the  colony.^ 

Gosford  had  met  the  House  of  Assembly  with  a 
threat  and  a  bribe.  The  bribe  proved  the  weakness  of 
the  threat :  the  threat  deprived  the  bribe  of  its  value. 
The  House  of  Assembly,  instead  of  yielding,  declared  it 
to  be  its  duty  to  tell  the  mother  country  that,  *  if  she 
carries  the  sjHrit  of  these  resolutions  into  effect,  her 
supremacy  will  no  longer  depend  on  the  feelings  of 
affection,  of  duty,  and  of  material  interest,  which  would 
best  secure  it,  but  on  physical  force.'  On  the  27th  of 
August,  Gosford,  alarmed  at  the  language  which  he 
had  provoked,  dissolved  the  Assembly.  Its  dissolution 
proved  that  the  Canadians  shared  the  feelings  of  their  re- 
presentatives. Meetings  had  already  been  held  through- 
out the  province,  at  which  resolutions,  denouncing  the 
use  of  British  goods,  and  encouraging  smuggling  across 
the  American  frontier,  had  been  openly  carried.  These 
meetings  became  more  formidable  after  |;he  dissolution 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Eiots  occurred ;  the  troops 
were  called  out ;  and  the  colony  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  open  war. 

Lower  Canada  was  visibly  preparing  for  revolt.     It  KebeUion 
was  doubtful  whether  Upper  Canada  would  join  the 
sister  colony.      There  were  many  discontented  spirits 

'  Samard,  toI  xxxriii.  pp.  781,      printed  in  Ann.  Reg,^  1887,  Chron., 
74S.  p.  289. 

'  Lord   Goeford's   addreas  is  re- 
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CHAP,  among  the  Upper  Canadians,  who  were  notoriously 
— r-1— ^  ready  to  sympathise  with,  and  assist,  the  efforts  of 
1837.  Papineau.  Under  the  circumstances  most  men  would 
have  endeavoured  to  strengthen  their  position.  Head, 
UppJr"  ^^  *^®  contrary,  with  the  true  genius  of  a  ruler,  placed 
Canada,  the  whole  of  the  troops  in  the  colony  at  Gosford's  dis- 
posal, and  threw  himself  for  protection  on  the  Militia 
and  citizens  of  the  province.  His  wise  boldness  wa« 
based  on  the  opinion  that  victory  in  civil  war  must 
eventually  declare  itself  in  favour  of  moral  and  not  of 
physical  preponderance.  The  result  fiilly  justified  hi« 
confidence,  and  ought  to  have  obtained  for  him  the 
warm  approval  of  his  employers  at  home.  The  foolish 
officials  who  regulated  the  Colonial  Office  could  not 
understand  a  policy  which  was  both  eccentric  and 
novel,  and  suffered  Head  to  retire  from  his  office.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Sir  G.  Arthur.  A  more  ex- 
traordinary choice  could  not  have  been  made.  Arthur 
had  served  as  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  for 
twelve  years.  In  that  capacity  he  had  wielded  a  des- 
potic authority  over  a  convict  population,  ffis  conduct 
had  been  approved  by  his  employers,  but  it  had  excited 
indignation  in  ParUament,  and  the  pages  of  Hansard 
are  full  of  serious  stories  of  Arthur's  harsh  conduct 
to  the  troops  under  his  orders  and  the  convicts  under 
his  rule.^  These  stories  were,  probably,  grossly  exag- 
gerated. The  mere  fact  that  they  were  repeated  and 
believed  ought  to  have  made  the  Ministry  hesitate  to 
select  him  for  the  government  of  a  discontented  colony. 
News  of  the  troubles  obviously  preparing  in  Canada 
arrived  in  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  It  so 
happened  that  the  new  ParUament,  elected  afi;er  the 
Queen's  accession,  had  been  summoned  for  an  autunm 

^  For  Col.  Arthur^s  conduct  as  a  MolesworUi's  leomrks  in  ibid^  M 

miUtaiT  man  see  Hamard,  vol.  xxzii.  zzxiz.  p.  1468.    Bat  of.  Sir  G.  Gnj'i 

p.  1081 ;  for  his  conduct  as  GoTomor  defence  of  this  officer,  tUdLj  pp.  1470| 

of  Van  Diemen*8  Land  nee  Sir  W.  1471. 
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session  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  civil     ohap. 
list  of  the  new  sovereign.     It  had  been  intended  that  ^ — r-^ 
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it  should  separate  on  the  22nd  of  December  for  a  six 
weeks'  holiday.     On  the  eve  of  its  adjournment,  how- 
ever,   reports   appeared  in  the  public   newspapers   of 
more  formidable  disturbances  in  the  colony  than  had 
previously  occurred.     It  was  stated  that  British  troops 
had  been  brought  into  conflict  with  the  colonists,  and 
that  the  troops  had  been  worsted  in  the  contest.     Un- 
able to  contradict  these  reports,  reluctanf  to  confirm 
them,  ministers  only  ventured  to  adjourn  the  Legislature 
till  the  16th  of  January,  and  even  this  adjournment  was 
not  conceded  without  serious   debate.     The  Badicals 
naturally  declared  that  the  troubles  which  had  arisen 
were  due  to  the  resolutions  which  they  had  themselves 
vigorously  opposed.     Furious  at  the  rejection  of  their 
own  advice,  they  made  the  mistake,  which  the  British 
people  never  forgives,  of  praying  for  the  discomfiture 
of  the  British  arms.     *  If  unhappily  a  war  does  ensue,' 
said  one  of  them,^  *  may  speedy  victory  crown  the  eflbrts 
of  the  Canadians,  and  may  the  curses  and  execrations 
of  the  indignant  people  of  this  empire  alight  upon  the 
heads  of  those  ministers  who,  by  their  misgovemment, 
ignorance,  and  imprudence,  involve  us  in  the  calamities 
of  civil  discord,  and  expend  our  national  resources  in 
an  unholy  struggle  against  liberty.' 

The  struggle,  however,  did  not  prove  very  serious. 
The  British  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colbome 
and  Wetherall,  were  able  to  obtain  an  easy  victory  over 
the  insurgents.  Papineau  himself  retired  to  the  United 
States ;  and  within  a  month  after  the  first  outbreak  of 
hostilities  the  contest  was  closed.  But  the  war  embit- 
tered the  feeling  of  the  French  Canadians  against  the 
mother  country,  and  produced  a  serious  difficulty  with 
the  United  States,  where  many  people  sympathised  with 

'  Sir  W.  Molesworth.    Houuard,  vol.  xxxiz.  p.  1467. 
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CHAP,     the  insunreetion  of  the  Canadians.^    Exceptional  mea- 
sures  were  evidently  necessary.  On  Parliament  reassem- 


18^-  bling,  Bussell  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Ministry  had  decided  to  suspend  the  Constitution  of 
The  Minis-  LoweT  Canada  for  three  years ;  to  send  out  Durham  to 
SlrSim  to  Canada ;  to  authorise  him,  in  concert  with  any  five  of  hia 
CaiiHda.  Council,  to  pass  laws ;  and  to  empower  him  to  summon 
three  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  each  of  the  Canadas, 
to  deliberate  on  the  aflSurs  of  the  two  provinces.^  The 
proposal  was  resisted  by  the  Badicals,  who  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  insurrection  on  the 
Government.'  The  Conservatives,  in  their  turn,  taunted 
the  Radicals  with  encouraging  the  insurgents  by  their 
language.^  A  few  men  endeavoured  to  resist  a  measure 
which  suspended  the  autonomy  of  a  great  colony:  the 
great  majority  saw  that,  in  the  presence  of  revolt,  ex- 
ceptional powers  were  inevitable.  Notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  Hume,  Leader,  and  Molesworth,  and  the 
efforts  of  Boebuck,  who,  as  agent  for  the  Canadians,  was 
heard  at  the  Bar,^  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  the 
resolutions  which  the  Ministry  suggested,  and  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill  which  they  introduced 
to  give  effect  to  them  ^y  262  votes  to  16.^ 

The  success,  however,  which  had  thus  been  secured 
was  only  temporary.  The  preamble  of  the  bill,  as  it  ww 
originally  drawn,  recited  the  proceedings  which  Durham 
had  been  instructed  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  deUberative  Council  on  the  future  of  the  Canadas. 
Peel  objected  that  this  preamble  conmiitted  the  House 
to  the  poUcy  of  the  Ministry,  and  forced  the  GoveiB- 
ment  to  withdraw  it.^    The  biU  enabled  the  Queen  in 


^  The  oorrefipondence  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  State  Papers, 
voL  xzT.  p.  917;  the  President's 
pTQcUmatian  in  Ann,  Beg.,  1838, 
Chron.y  p.  317. 

^  Hansardf  toL  zl.  p.  7. 
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Ibid,,  p.  80. 

Ibid.,  p.  266. 

Ibid.,  p.  469. 

Ibid.,  vol.  xl.  pp.  604,  643. 
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Council  to  terminate  the  law.     Peel  compelled  the  Go-     chap. 
vernment  to  abandon  this  power.^     The  bill  enabled 


the  Governor,  with  the  assent  of  a  quorum  of  his  Coun- 
dl,  to  frame  laws  for  the  colony.  The  Conservatives 
compelled  the  Ministry  to  accept  an  amendment  which 
precluded  the  Governor  from  altering  any  Act  either  of 
the  United  Parliament  or  of  the  Colonial  Legislature.^ 
With  these  alterations  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Lords. 
Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Brougham 
it  was  rapidly  passed  by  them;'  and  Durham,  armed 
with  the  special  powers  which  Parliament  had  en- 
trusted to  him,  set  sail  for  Canada. 

The  man  who  was  thus  selected  to  conciliate  the  Lord  nnr- 
Canadians  seemed  admirably  adapted  for  the  difficult  ^JJ^'.***" 
task  which  had  been  thrust  on  him.  Durham  had 
been  the  advocate  of  Badical  reform  when  Radical  re- 
form was  unpopular ;  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Grey  Cabinet  which  had  drawn  up 
the  first  Beform  Bill ;  he  was  in  favour  of  secret  voting ; 
and  he  had  met  Brougham's  pacific  speech  at  Edin- 
burgh with  the  memorable  rejoinder  that  he  saw  with 
r^et  ^  every  hour  which  passes  over  recognised  and 
unreformed  abuses.'  A  poHtician  who  thought  the 
Beform  Act  inadequate ;  whose  appetite  for  change 
had  not  been  satiated  by  the  measures  of  1832, 1833, 
and  1834,  naturally  seemed  to  the  Radicals  of  1838  a 
statesman  after  their  own  heart.  The  praises  which 
they  showered  on  him  at  the  time  have  been  repeated 
by  later  writers,  and  Durham  has  been  made  the  sub-  . 
jeet  of  uncompromising  eulogy.  Yet  few  men  were  less 
deserving  of  undiscriminating  flattery.  His  undoubted 
abilities  were  rendered  useless  by  a  want  of  tact  and 

^  ffantardy  tdI.  xl.  p.  A49.  like  this  could  have  no  such  thing 

'  iW.,  vpu  690, 506.  w  a  Hide  war.*    iW.,p.4.    (Hdg's 

•  IM.,  p.  886.     It  was  in  the  Life  of  WeUmaton,  vol  ir.  p.  267, 

debates  on  Canada  that  Wellington  reports  this:  'A  great  country  ought 

^u^  the  phrase,  '  A  great  country  never  to  mi^e  little  wars.' 
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^xv^*  judgment ;  his  overbeaxing  temper  vented  itself  on  one 
occasion  in  a  savage  attack  on  his  chief  and  father-in- 
law,  Grey ;  his  ambition  exposed  him  on  another  to  a 
struggle  with  Palmerston.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely 
to  succeed  in  a  delicate  n^otiation  with  discontented 
colonists.  like  many  other  Beformers,  Durham  was, 
in  fact,  a  dictator  by  instinct.  His  mission  to  Canada 
afforded  him  ample  opportunity  for  displaying  his  real 
character.  He  reached  Quebec  on  the  29th  of  May. 
His  pro-  Two  days  after  his  arrival  he  dismissed  the  Council 
CwuSa!*"  which  his  predecessor  had  appointed,^  and  selected  a 
new  Council  from  among  officers  of  the  Government. 
Four  weeks  afterwards  he  selected  a  special  Council  of 
five,  consisting  of  officers  attached  to  his  own  person, 
and  having  no  acquaintance  with  Canadian  politics. 
On  the  same  day  he  persuaded  the  Council  thus  con- 
stituted to  authorise  the  transportation  to  Bermuda  of 
eight  Canadians  who  had  participated  in  the  rebellion, 
and  who  were  in  custody ;  and  to  direct  that  Papineaii 
and  fourteen  others  who  had  left  the  colony  shonld 
suffer  death  in  the  event  of  their  return  to  it.*  A  pro- 
clamation which  accompanied  the  ordinance  proclaimed 
a  general  amnesty  to  all  Canadians  except  these  twenty- 
three. 

News  of  thes^  high-handed  proceedings  reached 
England  in  July.  Parliament  had  intended  to  give 
the  Governor-General  an  independent  and  deUberative 
Council.  Durham  had  composed  a  Council  of  his  own 
creatures,  and  had  not  even  allowed  it  time  for  de- 
liberation. Parliament  had  intended  to  vest  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  his  Council  with  power  to  legislate 
consistently  with  the  laws  of  England  and  Canada; 
and,  in  defiance  of  law,  Durham  had  sentenced  uncon- 
victed persons  to  transportation,  and  had  condemned 

'  HanMord,  vol.  xliii.  p.  1220.  Ann,  Reg,,  1888,  Chron.,  p.  304.  Cf. 

'  The  ordinance  is  reprinted  in      ibid.,  Hist,  p.  264. 
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Other  persons  to  suffer  death  if  they  ventured  to  return  chap. 
to  Canada.  These  measures,  which  would  have  dis-  ' — r-^— - 
graced  a  Stuart^  were  accompanied,  moreover,  by  a 
technical  blunder.  Parliament  had  given  Durham 
large  authority  in  Canada,  but  it  had  not  authorised 
him  to  exercise  any  power  in  Bermuda;  yet  Durham 
had  the  insolence  to  send  his  prisoners  to  Bermuda. 
The  Governor  of  that  colony  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  he  had  no  power  to  detain  them,  and  wrote  to 
Durham  begging  that  they  might  at  once  be  removed.^ 
His  remonstrances  emphasised  Durham's  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  threw  new  light  on  the  Governor-General's 
incapacity  for  rule. 

That  incapacity  was  quickly  denounced  in  Parlia- 
ment.    Sugden,  in  the  House   of  Commons,  declared 
that  Durham  had  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Canada  Attack 
Act  by  confining  his  special  Council  to  five  members.  J^  ^'^ 
Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  taking  wider  ground, 
objected  to  Durham's  ordinanC/C  as  an  open  contravention 
of  the  law  of  England  ;  since  it  ordered  the  transpor- 
tation of  unconvicted  persons,  and  enjoined  their  de- 
tention in  a  colony  over  which  Durham  had  no  power.* 
The  ministers  at  once  admitted  that  the  mention  of 
Bermuda  was  a  blunder ;  they  justified  the  rest  of  the 
ordinance  by  referring  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
Durham  had  been  surrounded.     Such  an  excuse  did 
not,  of  course,  pacify  Brougham.     He  was  not  likely 
to  feel  much  pity  for  a  Ministry  which  had  excluded 
him  from  office,  or  for  a  politician  whose  attack  upon 
him  in  1834  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  fall.     By  a 
singular  circumstance  he  was  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  avenging  himself,  and  of  displaying  his  affection  for 
constitutional  principles  in  doing  so.     He  would  have 
hardly  been  a  man,  he  certainly  would  not  have  been 

^  Arm,  Reg.,  1838,  Hist.,  p.  267.        Mril,  vol. xliv. p.  820 ;  for  BrougLam's, 
'  For  Sogden's  speech  see  Hanr     Mi.,  p.  1010. 
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CHAP.     Brougham,  if  he  had  neglected  the  opportunity.    En- 
couraged by  the  cheers  of  the  Conservatives,  and  by 
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the  feeble  reply  of  his  own  friends,  he  followed  up  his 
attack  by  introducing  a  bill  for  explaining  the  Osnada 
Act  and  '  indemnifying  those  who  have  issued  or  acted 
under  a  certain  ordinance  made  under  the  colour '  of  it. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  9th  of  August 
by  a  consideraMe  majority  ;^  and  on  the  following  day 
Melbourne  told  the  Lords  that  the  Ministry  was  prepared 
to  disallow  the  ordinance,  and  to  accept  the  indemnity 
clauses  of  Brougham's  bill.^  Brougham  had  the  satis- 
faction of  reflecting  that  he  had  won  a  signal  victory. 
In  his  old  age  he  had  the  effrontery  to  add  to  his  own 
memoirs  a  description  of  Durham's  character,  and  to 
claim  that,  by  inducing  the  Legislature  to  pass  the  In* 
demnity  Act,  he  had  saved  his  old  opponent  from  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct.' 

Glenelg  at  once  communicated  to  Durham  the  dis- 
allowance of  the  ordinance.  But  Durham  had  aheady 
learned  from  an  American  newspaper  the  proceedings 
Durham  in  the  L^islaturc ;  and  at  once  resolved  to  retire  from  a 
-post  in  which  he  had  incurred  the  obloquy  of  his  enemies 
and  only  received  fe^le  support  from  his  iiiends.  He 
had  the  imprudence,  m  doing  so,  to  appeal  from  his 
employers  to  the  Canadians.  ^  From  the  very  commaice- 
ment  of  my  task,'  he  wrote — ^while  nominally  proclaim- 
ing the  Indemnity  Act — ^  the  minutest  details  of  my 
administration  have  been  exposed  to  incessant  criticism, 
in  a  spirit  which  has  evinced  an  entire  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  this  country,  and  of  the  only  mode  in  which 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Crown  can  be  upheld  and 
exercised.  Those  who  have  in  the  British  L^idatuie 
systematically  depreciated  my  powers,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  by  their  tacit  acquiescence  therein,  have 

'  By  54  to  36.  HmiMardy  yol  zUt.      *  Ibid.,  d.  1127. 
p.  1103.  '  Brougkamj  vol.  iii  p.  611. 
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produced  the  effect  of  making  it  too  clear  that  my  autho-    ohap. 
rity  is  inadequate  for  the  emergency  which  called  it  into 
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existence.     At  length  the  Act  of  my  Gorernment,  the 
first  and  most  important  which  was  brought  under  the 
DOticeof  the  authorities  at  home,  has  been  annulled,  and 
the  entire  policy,  of  which  that  Act  was  a  small  though 
essential  part,  has  thus  been  defeated.  .  .  .  How  am  I  to 
provide  against  the  immediate  effects  of  the  disallowance 
of  tlie  ordinance?    That  ordinance  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  otfier  measures  which  remfedn  in  unrestricted 
operation.     It  was  coupled  with  her  Majesty's  procla- 
mation of  amnesty ;  and,  as  I  judged  it  becoming  that 
the  extraordinary  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  should 
take  upon  itself  all  measures  of  rigorous  precaution, 
and  leave  to  her  Majesty  the  congenial  office  of  using 
her  royal  prerogative  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pardon 
and  mercy,  the  proclamation  contained  an  entire  am- 
nesty, qualified  only  by  the  exceptions  specified  in  the 
ordinance.     The  ordinance  has  been  disallowed,  and  the 
proclamation  is  confirmed.     Her  Majesty  having  been 
advised   to  refuse  her  consent   to  the  exceptions,  the 
amnesty  exists  without  qualification.     No  impediment, 
therefore,  exists  to  the  return  of  the  persons  who  had 
made  the  most  distinct  admission  of  guilt,  or  who  had 
been  excluded  by  me  fi^om  the  province,  on  account  of 
the  danger  to  which  its  tranquillity  would  be  eccposed 
by  their  presence,  and  none  can  now  be  adopted  without 
the  adoption  of  measures  alike  repugnant  to  my  judg- 
ment and  policy.'^ 

Glenelg  could  hardly  pass  over  in  silence  the  intem- 
perate language  of  his  angry  commissioner.  Brougham 
bad  compelled  him  to  disallow  the  ordinance.  It  re- 
quired no  external  compulsion  to  force  him  to  disapprove 
the  proclamation.  *  Its  terms,'  he  wrote, '  appear  calcu- 
lated to  impair  the  reverence  due  to  the  royal  authority, 

'  The  proclamation  ib  reprinted  in  Ann,  Beg,,  1888^  Cbron.,  p.  811  j 
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to  derogate  from  the  character  of  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture, to  excite  amongst  the  disafiected  hopes  of  impunity, 
and  to  enhance  the  difficulties  with  which  your  lord- 
ship's successor  will  have  to  contend.'  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Ministry  thought  that  Durham's  contin- 
uance in  the  government  of  North  America  would  be 
attended  with  no  beneficial  result.^  Their  thoughts  had 
been  anticipated  by  their  heated  commissioner.  His 
offensive  proclamation  had  been  dated  on  the  9th  of 
October :  on  the  1st  of  November  he  left  Quebec,  and 
reached  Plymouth  on  the  26th  of  that  month.  The 
long  sea  voyage  had  not  the  effect  of  cooling  his  temper. 
At  Devonport  and  Plymouth  he  replied  to  some  com- 
plimentary addresses  by  justifying  his  administratioD, 
by  congratulating  himself  on  having  effaced  the  remains 
of  a  disastrous  rebellion,  and  by  complaining  that  he 
had  been  suddenly  arrested  in  a  career  of  complete 
success.  Events  were  singularly  unkind  to  Durham. 
While  he  was  making  this  idle  boast  at  Plymouth  the 
mail  was  carrying  from  Liverpool  the  unwelcome  news 
that  the  rebellion  was  again  renewed.  Durham  was  in 
consequence  obliged  to  change  his  tone.  Three  days 
afterwards  he  had  the  assurance  to  declare  that  he 
had  foreseen  and  warned  the  Ministry  of  the  inevitable 
renewal  of  a  rebellion  which  three  days  before  he  had 
boasted  that  he  had  effaced.^ 

The  rebellion  had,  in  fact,  been  renewed  almost  im- 
mediately after  Durham's  departure ;  and  its  renewal  was 
accompanied  with  an  organised  invasion  by  American 
sympathisers  from  the  United  States.  The  invasion  and 
rebellion  were,  however,  suppressed  by  Sir  John  Colborne, 
the  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  colony,  who  on 
Durham's  departure  temporarily  succeeded  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  province.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed ; 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended ;  four  persons, 

^  Awn.  Reg,,  1838,  Hist.,  pp.  322.  *  i^W.,  pp.  323, 321 
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who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  disturbances,  were     chap. 
executed,  twenty-seven  others  were  transported ;    and 


1838 

order  was  restored.  Colborne,  discharging  the  plain 
duties  of  a  British  officer  in  a  plain  way,  had  stamped 
out  insurrection,  and  deserved  the  thanks  and  congratu* 
lations  which  Durham  had  the  arrogance  to  claim  as 
the  reward  of  his  own  administration. 

Order  had  been  restored;  and  it  rested  with  the 
mother  country  to  remove  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
disturbance.  The  task  of  the  Ministry  in  this  respect 
was  facilitated  by  the  enquiries  which  Durham  had  made. 
The  conduct  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  administering 
Canada  deserved  nothing  but  blame.  His  skill  in  devis- 
ing arrangements  for  its  future  administration  deserved 
nothing  but  praise.  In  the  active  duties  of  administra- 
tion Durham  had  permitted  his  passion  to  pervert  his 
judgment ;  in  the  calm  quiet  of  his  study  his  discretion 
had  not  been  warped  by  his  temper;  and  the  same 
statesman  who  proved  himself  utterly  incapacitated  for 
rule  produced  a  report  which  guided  the  policy  of  all  his 
successors.  In  Durham's  judgment  the  evils  to  which 
Canada  was  a  prey  could  best  be  cured  by  uniting  all  ^*^* '*"*°'* 
or  some  of  the  North  American  provinces  under  one  Canadu. 
Legislature,  and  by  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
George  HI.  which  divided  Canada  into  two  provinces. 
The  united  Legislature,  he  suggested,  should  consist 
of  two  Houses — a  House  of  Assembly,  with  members 
chosen  by  each  province  in  proportions  to  be  determined 
by  an  independent  commission,  and  a  Legislative  Council, 
harmonising  with  the  popular  feeling  in  America.  The 
Legislature  which  was  thus  formed  1vas  to  have  com- 
plete control  over  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  excepting  those  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands ; 
and  every  officer  in  the  colony,  except  the  Governor  and 
liis  secretary,  was  to  be  responsible  to  it  alone.  It  was 
hoped  that  these  wise  recommendations  would  induce 

VOL.  III.  F  F 
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CHAP,    the  Canadians  to  forget  their  own  petty  differences  in  a 
desire  to  carry  out  a  broad  national  policy.     The  Minis- 


1839.  ^j.y  (j^Qi^g(j  Qn  giving  effect  to,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them. 
When  Parliament  opened  in  1839,  the  Queen  was  advised 
to  refer  to  the  troubles  which  had  arisen  in  the  Canadas, 
The  union  and  to  recommeud  the  present  state  of  those  provincefi 
JJJjPJJ'.jj  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature.*  Unfor- 
1839.  tunately,  the  condition  of  the  Ministry  was  not  favour- 
able for  the  serious  consideration  of  a  difficult  problem. 
Three  months  elapsed  before  any  definite  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Government.  At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
a  message  was  sent  to  both  Houses  recommending  the 
union  of  the  two  Canadas  into  one  province.*  On  the 
very  evening  on  which  this  message  was  presented  a 
debate  commenced  on  another  colonial  question  which 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Whig  Administration,  and  to  the 
temporary  retirement  of  the  Government.  It  was  only 
on  the  3rd  of  June,*  that  Russell  was  enabled  to  ask  the 
Commons  to  deliberate  on  the  message  whicli  the  Queen 
had  addressed  to  them  on  the  3rd  of  May. 

Russell  asked  the  House  to  commit  itself  to  only  two 
resolutions.  The  first  affirmed  the  expediency  of  a  l^s- 
lative  union  between  the  two  Canadas ;  the  second,  the 
necessity  of  continuing  till  1842  special  powers  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  Durham  and  his  Council.  .  Even 
these  resolutions,  however,  were  not  carried.  The  House 
of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  warmly  protested  against 
Durham's  reports  and  recommendations;  and,  on  the 
1 3th  of  June,  Russell,  finding  that  the  proposal  was  op 
posed  in  Canada,  and  afraid  of  the  power  of  the  Tories 
at  home,  withdrew  his  scheme.*  A  bill  for  continuing 
the  special  powers  of  the  Canada  Act  was  subsequently 
passed ;  ^  and  no  further  steps  were  taken  in  1839  to 
terminate  the  crisis  which  had  arisen  in  North  America. 

*  Hamard,  vol.  xlv.  p.  6.  *  Ibid.,  voL  zlviii.  p,  207. 

»  IM.,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  766.  *  Ibid.,  p.  1213. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  1264. 
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The  Ministry  had  gained  little  credit  from  its  Cana-     chap. 

XV 

dian  policy.    Gosford's  commission  had  failed  ;  Durham 


had  failed ;  Head  had  been  recalled  ;  and  the  union 
of  the  Canadas  had  been  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Canadians.  The  only  man 
who  had  acquired  any  credit  from  the  rebellion  was 
Colbome,  and  Colborne^  was  rewarded  by  the  Crown 
with  a  peerage,  and  by  the  country  with  2,000Z.  a 
year  for  three  lives,  for  the  part  which  he  had  played 
in  suppressing  it.  The  Ministry  decided  on  filling  the 
high  post  which  the  new  peer  had  temporarily  occu- 
pied with  Poulett  Thomson,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Thomson  reached  Canada  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1839.  He  had  the  prudence  to  base  his  ad- 
ministration on  the  principles  which  Durham  had  laid 
down  ;  he  had  the  dexterity  to  persuade  the  Canadians  The 
to  accept  the  union  which  Durham  had  proposed.  The  cwrried, 
union  of  the  two  provinces  effected  the  objects  which  it 
was  designed  to  secure.  The  dissensions  of  French  and 
EngUsh  became  less  perceptible  in  a  larger  State.  The 
Canadians,  instead  of  busying  themselves  about  the 
rival  interests  of  two  factions,  addressed  themselves  to 
a  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  British 
Government  surrendered  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  the 
complete  control  over  the  finances  of  the  colony.  In 
practice  it  conceded  to  it  complete  legislative  indepen- 
dence ;  and  Canada,  conciliated  by  the  course  which  was 
thus  pursued  by  Thomsion,  and  which  was  afterwards 
followed  by  Lord  Elgin,^  ceased  to  trouble  the  British 
Government  or  to  agitate  for  its  own  independence. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Ministry,  which  had  gained 
little  credit  from  its  Canadian  policy,  had  not  retrieved 

^  Santard,  vol.  liii.  p.  284.  especially  the  former  of  these  works, 

^  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope^s  life  of  his  pp.  107-308,  which  conveys  a  high  idea 

^ther,  Lord  Sydennam,  and  Mr.  ot  Thomson's  administratiye  ability. 

Walrond's  life  of  Lord  Elgin  de-  For  the  Union  Bill  see  Hcmard,  vol, 

scribe  with  much  detail  the  admims-  liv.  pp.  710, 1115. 

trations  of  these  two  goyemors.    See 
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its  reputation  by  any  marked  successes  at  home.  The 
Parliament  of  1837  did  not  materially  differ  from  the 
Parliament  of  1835.  The  Whigs,  with  0'Connell*8  aid, 
still  commanded  a  small  majority.  The  Conservatives,  an- 
noyed at  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Irish,  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  victory  of  the  Repealers  in  the  Irish 
constituencies  had  been  occasioned  by  the  intimida- 
tion of  the  priesthood,  or  by  the  unfair  registration  of 
Irish  voters,  and  determined  to  test  the  legaUty  of  the 
Irish  elections  wholesale.  Such  a  course  involved  a 
large  expenditure,  and  an  association  was  consequently 
formed  in  London  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Spottiswoode,  one  of  the  Queen's  printers, 
consented  to  preside  over  the  society,  which  from  this 
fact  derived  its  nickname  of  the  *  Spottiswoode  gang;'* 
and  Burdett,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  convert,  wrote  to 
the  newspapers  and  asked  the  public  to  subscribe  to 
the  support  of  the  association. 

The  election  law  of  Ireland  faciUtated  vexatious 
petitions.  Iti  Ireland  the  revising  barrister  was  bound 
to  investigate  every  claim  to  vote,  whether  objected  to 
or  not.  If  his  decision  were  favourable  to  the  voter 
there  was  no  appeal  against  it  to  any  of  the  Irish  courts. 
But  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  validity  of  the  vote 
could  be  questioned  before  a  Grenville  committee.  In 
the  case  of  Carlow  three  different  committees  had  given 
three  different  decisions  on  this  single  point.  The  first 
had  decided  that  the  register  should  not  be  opened; 
the  second  had  decided  that  the  register  should  be 
opened ;  and  the  third  had  decided  that  the  register 
should  be  partially  opened.  These  conflicting  decisions 
had  necessarily  drawn  attention  to  the  absurd  constitu- 
tion of  election  committees.  Their  scandalous  conduct 
was  also  attracting  notice ;  and  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole  system.     Charles 

*  Ann.  Beg.,  1887,  HLat,  p.  387. 
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Buller,  the  Liberal  member  for  Liskeard,  a  man  whose    chap. 
amiability  and  wit  made  him  the  friend  of  pohticians  -- — ^^ 
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of  every  shade  of  opinion,  had  presided  over  the  com- 
mittee, and  had  devised  a  scheme  for  remedying  the 
abuses  of  which   everyone  complained.      Buller   pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  numbers  of  each  committee  from 
eleven  to  five,  and  to  place  a  paid  lawyer  in  the  chair. 
The  proposal  led  to  the  introduction  of  an  alternative  . 
plan  by  O'Connell.     The  great  Irish  agitator  wished  to 
transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grenville  committee  to 
a  special  jury  assisted  by  five  members  of  Parliament, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England.^ 
Buller  had  introduced  his  bill  in  the  summer  of 
1837 ;  he  re-introduced  it  in  the  new  ParHament ;  and 
its  second  reading  was  fixed  for  the  27th  of  November. 
Ostensibly  the  measure  did  not  apply  to  existing  peti- 
tions.    There  was,  therefore,  no  apparent  necessity  for 
dealing  with  it  precipitately.     Yet,  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  there  was  an  evident  anxiety  to  arrive  at 
some  clear  decision  upon  it.   Conservatives  and  Eadicals 
both  saw  that  a  slight  amendment,  introduced  into  the 
measure  during  its  passage  through  committee,  would 
give  a  retrospective  effect  to  the  bill.     The  Eadicals, 
in  consequence,  alarmed   at   the  organisation  of   the 
*  Spottiswoode  gang,'  desired  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  election  petitions  till  after  the  passage  of  the  bill 
into  law.     The  Conservatives,  on  the  contrary,  desired  to 
postpone  the  debates  on  the  bill  till  after  the  consider- 
ation of  the  election  petitions.     Eussell,  urged  forward 
by  the  Eadicals,  was  induced  to  declare  that,  if  there 
was  any  indication  of  an  intention  to  take  advantage  of 
the  law  and  *  set  aside  any  great  number  of  elections 
that  have  obviously  been  fair  and  l^al,'  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  consider  what  it  should  do.^    Stan- 

'  Ann,  Reg.j  1888,  Hist,  p.  68 ;  and  Hansard,  toI.  xxxix.  p.  295. 
^  Hansard,  vol.  xzxix.  p.  136. 
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CHAP,     ley,  on  the  other  side,  constituting  himself  the  mouth- 

. A-^  piece  of   the   Conservatives,   met  Eussell's   threat   by 

^®^^-     moving  the  postponement  of  the  bill  till  the  12th  of 
February.     The  motion  did  not  prove  of  much  advan- 
tage to  the  Conservatives.   O'Connell  abandoned  his  own 
alternative  to  support  BuUer,  and  the  second  reading  of 
Buller's  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.^ 
The  'Spot-         Encouraged  by  the  victory  which  they  had  achieved, 
gftng^t^    the  Liberals  decided  on  attacking  the  *  Spottiswoode 
tacked.       gang.'     The  attack  was  made  by  Blewitt,  the  member 
for  Monmouth,  a  gentleman  who  had  only  just  attained 
the  distinction  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.     Blewitt  had 
been  shocked  at  learning  that  his  own  neighbours  in 
the  country  had  collected  a  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelUng  O'Connell  from  ParUament.*   Alarmed 
at  the  consequences  of  this  assault  on  the  privil^es  of 
the  body  of  which  he  had  just  become  a  member,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  moving  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber a  series  of  five  resolutions  condemning  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Spottiswoode  fund.    On  that  evening,  before 
the  debate  began,  Smith  O'Brien,  the  member  for  Lime- 
rick, presented  a  petition  from  himself  complaining  of 
the  subscriptions,  both  *  upon  grounds  of  public  policy  * 
as  well  as  ^  with  reference  to  his  own  individual  case,* 
and  intimated  his  intention  of  bringing  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  on  the  following  day. 
The  Conservatives  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  printing 
of  the  petition,  on  the  technical  ground  that  it  alluded 
to  the  conduct  of  an  election  which  would  have  to  be 
referred  in   the   ordinary   course   to  an  election  com- 
mittee.    The  Liberals,  however,  were  determined  that 
the  petition  should  be  printed,  and  they  enforced  their 
views  by  a  considerable  majority.' 

The  victory  had  been  with  the  Whigs  in  the  division, 

*  Haruard,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  284-318.  *  Ibid,,  p.  718. 

5  234  votes  to  203.    Ihid,,  p.  707. 
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but  in  other  respects  they  had  little  reason  to  con-  chap. 
gratulate  themselves  on  the  results  of  the  debate.  Rus- 
sell took  advantage  of  it  to  declare  that  only  sixty-seven 
election  petitions  had  been  presented;  that  they  only 
exceeded  by  ten  the  number  received  in  1831;  and  that 
'  he  did  not  perceive  that  there  was  any  great  cluster  of 
petitions  of  any  one  particular  kind  which  would  make 
it  clear  that  there  had  been  any  combination  in  order 
to  present  them;'  and  that  he  did  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  see  any  reason  for  departing  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  referring  the  petitions  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  customary  committees.^  This  intimation 
took  the  sting  out  of  Blewitt's  motion.  Blewitt  could 
not  prove  that  the  Spottiswoode  association  constituted 
*  a  most  foul  and  atrocious  aggression  upon  the  freedom 
of  election,'  when  his  leader  had  declared  that  *  he  did 
not  think  that  the  number  of  election  petitions  in  the 
present  year  was  such  as  to  warrant  any  extraordinary 
measures  in  regard  to  them.'  Finding  his  case  hopeless, 
he  withdrew  four  out  of  his  five  resolutions,  and  the 
debate  ended  in  an  unseemly  wrangle,  in  which  the 
Speaker  lost  all  control  over  the  House;  and  Blewitt 
retired  without  even  moving  his  l^st  resolution.^  The 
ridicule  which  Blewitt  had  encountered  did  not  deter 
Smith  O'Brien  from  drawing  attention  to  his  own 
grievances  on  the  following  evening.  It  was  pbvious, 
however,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  debate, 
that  the  House  was  determined  to  ignore  them.  Har- 
vey endeavoured  to  induce  it  to  take  a  middle  course, 
and  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  select  committee.  He  was 
beaten  by  389  votes  to  91 ;  and  the  main  question  was 
then  defeated  by  331  votes  to  121.' 

These  debates  naturally  gratified  the  Tory  party. 
It  was  obvious  that  BuUer's  bill  could  not  possibly  apply 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  711.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  731,  787. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  xzxix.  pp.  818,  837. 
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to  existing  petitions.  The  chief  reason  for  bringing 
it  forward  was  removed,  and  it  was  ultimately  poet- 
1838.  poned.^  But  the  grievance,  of  which  Smith  O'Brien 
and  Blewitt  had  complained  in  vain,  still  rankled  in  the 
breasts  of  Radicals  and  Repealers.  The  '  Spottiswoode 
gang '  was  in  existence :  to  them,  at  least,  its  operations 
and  its  purse  were  reaUties,  and  they  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences of  the  trials  to  which  many  of  their  members 
would  be  exposed  by  committees  whose  members  noto- 
riously preferred  the  claims  of  their  party  to  the  strict 
requirements  of  justice.  It  happened  that  a  dinner 
was  given  to  O'Connell  on  the  21st  of  February  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  for 
o*Con-  him  to  make  a  speech.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said  that 
sLeeh  at  *  what  the  Irish  wanted  was  a  measure  which  would 
nd  An^"  prevent  their  being  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  the 
chor.  "  Spottiswoode  gang."  Corruption  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion existed ;  and,  above  all,  there  was  the  perjury  of 
the  Tory  politicians.  It  was  horrible  to  think  that  a 
body  of  gentlemen — ^men  who  ranked  high  in  society, 
who  were  themselves  the  administrators  of  the  law,  and 
who  ought,  therefore,  to  be  above  all  suspicion-r-should 
be  perjuring  themselves  in  the  committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  time  was  come  when  this  should  be 
proclaimed  boldly.  He  was  ready  to  be  a  martyr  to 
justice  and  truth,  but  not  to  false  swearing ;  and  there- 
fore he  repeated  that  there  was  foul  perjury  in  the  Tory 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.'? 

O'Connell  had,  after  all.  oply  stated  what  everyone 
knew.  Charles  BuUer  had  himself  said  the  same  thing 
in  milder  language  three  months  before :  *  None  of  the 
parties  who  came  before  the  election  committee  had 
.  confidence  in  their  honour :  quite  the  contrary ;  every- 
body said  that  an  election  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  last  tribunal  where  a  man  could  ex- 

1  Hansardf  vol.  xlii.  p.  343.  ^  iMi.,  vol.  xlL  p.  103. 
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pect  justice.'^  There  was  not  much  difference  between  chap. 
the  words  of  BuUer  and  the  words  of  O'Connell.  But  j^^  ^ 
the  Conservatives  liked  BuUer  and  hated  O'ConnelL  ^^^• 
They  could  tolerate  from  the  one  an  insinuation  which 
appeared  insupportable  when  it  came  from  the  other. 
Lord  Maidstone,  the  eldest  son  of  the  rash  Tory  noble- 
man Lord  Winchilsea,  who  had  made  himself  notorious 
by  his  duel  with  Wellington,  decided  on  bringing  O'Con- 
nell's  language  before  the  House.  O'Connell  defended 
himself  by  declaring  that  he  had  only  repeated  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  what  everyone  knew.  *  Heaven 
help  the  man  who  out  of  that  House,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  members  of  the  House,  would  venture  to  assert 
that  their  election  committees  were  impartial  tribunals, 
assembled  solely  to  do  justice  between  the  parties. 
Why,  such  an  assertion  would  be  turned  into  ridicule ; 
the  man  would  be  laughed  to  scorn.' ^  The  Conservatives 
had,  at  any  rate,  no  intention  to  treat  the  matter  with 
ridicule.  Maidstone  at  once  moved  that  the  speech 
'was  a  false  and  scandalous  imputation  upon  the  honour ' 
of  the  House.  Kussell,  attempting  to  shield  O'Connell, 
foolishly  reminded  the  House  that  Phillpotts,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  a  prelate  whose  conduct  on  the  Bench  was 
almost  as  intemperate  as  O'Connell's  on  the  platform, 
had  declared  in  a  pastoral  charge  two  years  before  that 
the  Whigs  *  had  exhibited  treachery  aggravated  by  per- 
jury.*' The  rash  'tu  quoque '  irritated  Phillpotts'  friends 
and  did  not  save  O'ConnelL  The  House  decided  that 
Lord  Maidstone's  motion  should  be  put  by  263  votes  to 
254.*  It  proceeded  to  declare  O'Connell  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  its  privileges  by  293  votes  to  85  ;^  it  refused 
on  the  following  day  to  retrace  its  steps  by  249  votes  to 
225  ;•  it  carried  the  main  question,  that  O'Connell  should 

'  Hansards  vol.  xxzix.  p.  290.  *  Ibid.y  p.  162. 

'  /W.,  vol.  xH.  p.  107.  »  iWa.,  p.  172. 

»  Ibiil,  pp.  118, 146.  •  Ibid.,  p.  2ia 
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CHAP. 
XV. 

1838. 


O^Gonnell 
is  re- 
manded. 


Foulter's 
CMe. 


be  reprimanded  by  226  votes  to  197.^  On  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  of  these  decisions  Eussell  and  his  col- 
leages  voted  in  the  minority. 

On  the  day  after  the  last  of  these  divisions  the  Con- 
servatives crowded  the  House  to  witness  O'Connell's 
humiliation.  They  had  Uttle  cause  for  congratulation 
when  the  scene  was  over.  O'Connell  merely  made  the 
reprimand  an  occasion  for  renewing  his  statements,  and 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  The  most  stubborn  Tory  must  have 
seen  the  folly  of  censuring  a  member  for  merely  telling 
an  unpleasant  truth. ^  The  folly  was,  at  any  rate,  plain 
enough  six  weeks  afterwards.  Poulter,  the  Liberal 
member  for  Shaftesbury,  was  unseated  on  a  petition. 
He  explained,  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  *  an  unprincipled  combination.'  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  before  whom 
his  case  came  were,  he  added,  *  the  most  corrupt  that 
ever  degraded  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  name 
of  the  Commons  of  England/  Their  '  ignorance  was 
second  only  to  their  corruption.'  The  letter  in  which 
these  angry  passages  occurred  was  published  in  the 
*  Morning  Chronicle '  of  the  6th  of  April.  It  was  brought 
before  the  House  on  that  evening  by  Blackstone,  the 
chairman  of  the  unlucky  committee ;  and  Poulter  was 
ordered  to  attend  on  the  following  Monday.'  He  at 
once  avowed  that  he  had  written  the  letter,  and  that  it 
was  published  on  his  exclusive  authority.  He  justified 
it  by  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated,  and  he  oflTered  to  submit  to  an  independent 
investigation  even  by  his  political  enemies.*    His  tem- 

merlj  resented  afreedSscunionofits 
proceedingB.'  CcnstihUional  SSden/j 
vol.  i.  p.  436.  He  surely  cMDot 
haye  read  the  case  on  which  he  makes 
80  si^ular  a  conuneniary. 

*  Hansardy  vol.  xlii.  pp.  453-465. 

*  IM.,  p.  601. 


>  Hansard,  vol.  xli.  p.  233. 

icl  see  una.f  p. 
263;  for  O^Connell's  reply,  p.  265. 


For  the  reprimancL  see  ibid., 


Sir  E.  May  implies  that  the  fact  that 
CConnell  was  only  reprimanded,  and 
not  sent  to  Newgate,  was  a  proof  that 
Parliament  was  becoming '  superior  to 
the  irritable  sensitiveness  which  for- 
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perate  reply  produced  a  good  effect.  Poulter  had  sat  chap. 
in  Parliament  for  some  years ;  he  had  many  friends  in  ^  ^J'  ^ 
the  House  ;  and  he  had  never  done  anything  to  excite  ^^^^' 
the  angry  feelings  of  the  Tories.  On  Charles  Wynn's 
suggestion  the  House  asked  him  to  retract  the  expres- 
sions which  had  imputed  corruption  to  the  committee. 
Poulter  declared  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
the  committee  had  not  been  guilty  of  pecuniary  or  base 
corruption ;  but  he  must  continue  to  say  that  his  seat 
in  Parliament  had  been  taken  from  him  by  political 
motives.^  This  explanation  involved  the  House  in  a 
fresh  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  Blackstone,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  declined  to  accept  the  explana- 
tion as  suflScient.  On  the  other,  a  Liberal  member  re- 
collected that  Sugden,  who  had  been  a  law  officer  of 
the  Grown,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in 
Peel's  Ministry,  and  who  was  member  for  Eipon,  had 
admitted  in  a  previous  debate  that  there  existed  a  bias 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  committee.*  How 
was  it  possible  to  censure  Poulter  for  saying  that  his 
seat  had  been  taken  from  him  by  political  motives  when 
no  one  proposed  to  censure  Sugden  for  accusing  the 
committees  generally  of  political  bias  ?  The  dilemma 
was  so  great  that  the  Tories  only  succeeded  in  carrying 
their  proposal  by  122  votes  to  120.  The  Whigs,  en- 
couraged by  the  narrowness  of  the  majority,  ventured 
on  another  division.  They  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  for  a  week,  and  carried  the  motion  by  122 
votes  to  116.^  Before  the  week  was  completed  the 
House  had  adjourned  for  the  Easter  holidays,  and  the 
miserable  discussion  was  never  renewed. 

The  Whig  Ministry  was   seriously  weakened    by 
these  occurrences.     In  three  of  the  divisions  on  O'Con- 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xlii.  p.  611.  '  Ibid,,  p.  618. 

•  Ibid,,  pp.  618,  624. 
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CHAP,  nell's  case,  in  the  first  division  respecting  Poulter,  its 
"-'  r  - — '  members  had  voted  in  the  minority;  and  the  debates 
had  afforded,  therefore,  unquestionable  proof  of  their 
tion  of  the  Waning  authority  in  the  Hous^  of  Commons.  In  the 
nirtry.  pj^^j^ing  month  Peel  had  compelled  them  to  recast 
the  Canada  Bill.  On  the  evening  which  preceded  that 
on  which  O'Connell  had  been  censured  the  Tories  had 
carried  a  motion  for  quicker  promotion  in  the  Marines.^ 
A  few  days  afterwards  a  proposed  address  to  the  Crown, 
attributing  the  events  in  Canada  to  f  the  want  of  fore- 
sight and  energy,'  and  to  the  *  ambiguous,  dilatory,  and 
irresolute  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  confidential  servants,' 
was  lost  by  oply  a  narrow  majority.*  The  Whigs  ob- 
viously held  office  on  the  sufferance  of  their  political 
opponents:  the  Conservatives  almost  openly  admitted 
the  possibility  of  their  being  called  to  power.  It  be- 
came the  interest  of  both  parties  to  conclude  some  ar- 
rangement on  the  subjects  which  had  hitherto  divided 
them.  The  Liberals  could  not  wish  all  their  Irish 
measures  to  be  abortive ;  the  Conservatives  could  not 
desire  to  succeed  to  office  while  they  were  still  un- 
passed.  From  1834  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  From  1835  the  Ksh 
Municipal  Bill  had  distracted  the  Legislature;  while, 
in  1837,  an  Irish  Poor  Law  Bill  had  been  added  to 
these  two-  measures.  The  dissolution,  which  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  new  reign,  had  afforded  a 
convenient  excuse  for  their  temporary  abandonment. 
No  such  excuse  was  available  in  1838.  The  Ministry 
had  advised  the  Queen,  in  commending  the  Irish  bills 
to  the  Legislature,  to  say  that  *  the  extenial  peace  and 
domestic  tranquillity  which  at  present  happily  prevail 
are  very  favourable  for  the  consideration  of  such 
measures  of  reformation   and  amendment  as  may  be 

»  By  100  voteB  to  87.    Hanaard,         ^  By  316  votes  to  287.    Ibid^  ^' 
vol.  xfi.  p.  262.  xli.  p/a84. 
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necessary  or  expedient/  ^    What  could  be  more  neces-    chap. 
sary  or  more  expedient  than  to  settle  the  vexed  ques-  - 


tione  which  were  distracting  Ireland  and  encumbering 
tlie  Britifeh  Legislature  ? 

A  Ministry  which  was  conscious  of  itd  own  weak-  The  innh 
ness  naturally  preferred  to  deal  with  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  instead  of  addressing  itself,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  reform  of  Irish  corporations  or  to  the  settlement 
of  Irish  tithes.  On  the  two  last  subjects  experience 
had  taught  it  that  it  had  nothing  to  expect  but  defeat ; 
on  the  first  subject  there  was  a  general  desire  among  all 
parties  to  do  something.  The  miserable  distress  which 
the  Irish  were  enduring  had  compelled  Althorp,  in  1833, 
to  issue  a  coifimission  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes.^  The  enquiry  was  protracted  over 
three  years.  During  the  interval,  indeed,  three  men — 
Smith  O'Brien,  the  member  for  Limerick ;  Poulett  Scrope, 
the  member  for  Stroud  ;  and  Sir  E.  Musgrave,  the  mem- 
ber for  Waterford — all  introduced  measures  for  estab- 
lishing some  system  of  relieving  the  Irish  poor.*  Peel 
and  Morpeth*  naturally  urg^d  them  to  wait  till  the 
commissioners  had  reported.  The  advice  was  exactly 
suited  to  the  temper  of  Parliament.  The  English 
newspapers  wer^  full  of  accounts  of  the  suflerings  of 
the  poor  under  the  new  Poor  Law.  Impressed  by 
these  details,  Irish  patriots  doubted  whether  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Poor  Law  would  not  increase  instead 
of  diminishing  the  miseries  of  the  Irish.  O'Connell 
himself  concluded  that  the  proposed  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  resisted  the  application  of  a  Poor 
Law  to  Ireland. 

*  Samardj  yoLzxxix.  p.  14.  Loird  xxxi.  p.  1198.  For  Poulett  Scrope*8, 

Roden(tM[|.,  p.  212)nLBeaalongde-  ibid.,  yo\,  xxxi.  p.  429;    and  vol. 

bate  on  this  parafirraph,  with  the  ob-  xxxiii.  p.  690.  For  Sir  R.  Mufiffrave's, 

ject  of  showing  that  Ireland  was  not  ibid,,  vol.  xxix.  p.  306 ;  and  yol.  xxxi. 

tranquil.  p.  2i6; 
'iWa.,yol.xvii.  pp.  867,894.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  xxvi.  p.   1230;  and 

''For   Smith   O'Brien's  bills  see  yol.  xxix.  p.  316. 
Hansard,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  1200 ;  and  vol. 
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CHAP.  At  last,  early  in  1836,  the  report  of  the  commis- 

' — v-^— '  sioners  appeared.      It  disclosed  a  picture  of  misery 

•     which  even  Irish  members  had  not  ventured  on  anti- 

The  ro- 

TOrtofthe  cipating.  England,  it  was  said,  contained  34,250,000 
1^881^""  8'Cres  of  cultivated  soil,  tilled  by  1,055,982  labourers, 
who  on  an  average  received  eight  to  ten  shillings  a 
week  in  wages,  and  who  produced  food  of  the  estimated 
value  of  150,000,000/.  Ireland  contained  14,600,000 
cultivated  acres,  tilled  by  1,131,716  labourers,  who 
received  two  shillings  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
week  in  wages  and  who  only  produced  food  worth 
36,000,000/.  But  the  majority  of  the  Irish  could  not 
command  even  these  miserable  wages.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population,  or  2,385,000  people, 
were  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  little  plots  of 
land  which  surrounded  their  wretched  cabins.  The 
potatoes  which  they  wrung  from  the  exhausted  soil 
rarely  lasted  throughout  the  year,  and  for  thirty  weeks 
in  every  twelve  months  the  miserable  cottiers  and  their 
families  could  not  even  command  an  adequate  supply 
of  diseased  potatoes  for  their  subsistence.^  Ireland,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  was  one  great  lazar- 
house.^  An  eloquent  historian,  fond  of  mingling  hu- 
mour with  his  pathos,  nicknamed  the  wretched  Irish 
peasant  the  ^  Sanspotato.' 

The  misery  of  the  Irish  produced  consequences  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  poor  crossed  over  in 
crowds  to  England :  the  packet-boats  gave  them  stand- 
ing-room on  their  decks  for  a  few  pence.  They  crowded 
every  large  town  ;  they  rambled  over  the  country ;  aod 
they  oflFered  to  take  work  on  any  terms  on  which  manu- 
facturer or  farmer  would  give  it  them.  The  English 
labourer  found  that  he  was  beaten  in  the  labour  market 

^  See    the    third    report    of   the      and  cf.  Hansard^  yol.  xxxviii.  p-  303. 
Irish  Poor  Law  CommiBaioners,  State  *  Mr.  Oarlyle's  Miseettaneoiu  &• 

Ftiperij  1836,  yoL  zzx.  pp.  3,  4,  5;      mt^,  vol.  y.  p.  346. 
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by  a  stranger  who  slept  in  a  ditch,  who  lived  on  pota-  chap. 
toes,  and  whose  tattered  garments  barely  concealed  - — .-^ 
the  squalor  of  his  body.  When  the  harvest  work  for  ^^^• 
which  they  came  was  over  the  English  guardians  found 
themselves  compelled  to  send  these  labourers  back 
to  Ireland.  Enghsh  ratepayers  then  found  that  Protes- 
tant bigotry  imposed  unnecessary  expense  upon  them. 
The  law,  till  1835,  did  not  recognise  a  marriage  cele- 
brated by  a  Roman  CathoUc  priest.  The  Irish  poor 
were  universally  married  by  their  own  pastors.  Tech- 
nically, therefore,  all  their  children  born  before  1835 
were  illegitimate ;  and  the  parish,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
new  Poor  Law,  in  1834,  was  liable  for  the  support  of 
illegitimate  children.  The  Enghsh  guardian  could  send 
back  to  Ireland  the  superfluous  Irish  labourer,  but  he 
was  bound  to  support  out  of  the  rates  his  brood  of 
children.^ 

Enghsh  statesmen  were  shocked  at  the  picture  of 
misery  which  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had 
disclosed.  Poulett  Scrope  and  Smith  O'Brien  urged  the 
Ministry  to  lose  no  time  in  applying  some  adequate  re- 
medy to  it ;  and  Morpeth,  speaking  as  Irish  Secretary, 
promised  that  there  should  be  as  Uttle  delay  as  possible 
in  introducing  legislation.*^  The  more,  however,  the  Their  re- 
Government  considered  the  report  of  the  commissioners  SltiaJii"" 
the  less  they  Uked  the  prospect  which  it  aflbrded  to 
them.  The  commissioners  had  refrained  from  propos- 
ing the  only  possible  remedy.  They  rejected  the  old 
system  of  rehef  which  had  been  in  force  in  England  up 
to  1834,  because  they  could  not  ignore  the  miserable 
results  to  which  it  had  led.  They  rejected  the  new 
system  which  had  been  introduced  into  England  in 
1834,  because  they  fancied  that  the  rate  which  it  would 

'  Mackintosh  drew  attention  to      Third  Series,  vol.  xyii.  p.  850. 
this    subject    in    1828.      Hamard,  *  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  e08. 

New  Senes,  vol.  ix.  p.  966.  Of.  ibid., 
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CHAP,    tions  of  the  commissioners.     He  saw  that  the  scheme 

X.V 

_,J — '  of  converting  Ireland  into  a  Utopia  was  nothing  but  a 
1836.  proposal  for  the  management  of  private  property  by 
the  State.  Such  a  plan,  if  it  did  not  simply  prove  in- 
operative, would  lead  to  a  lavish  expenditure  of  public 
money.^  Lewis  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  Ministry 
with  his  fears.  Instead  of  legislating  on  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  it  decided  on  sending  Nicholls, 
one  of  the  three  English  commissioners,  to  Ireland, 
and  on  desiring  him  to  report  on  the  whole  subject, 
ji,^  Nicholls  took  a  rapid  tour  of  six  weeks  through  Ire- 

Mii?to^  land  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  He  sought  out  the  people 
Ireland,  who  could  furnish  him  with  information,  and  he  contrived 
to  learn  more  in  six  weeks  than  the  commissioners  had 
learned  in  three  years.  Like  the  commissioners,  he  saw 
that  the  population  of  Ireland  was  too  large  for  the  soil. 
The  same  evils  which  had  been  produced  in  England  by 
indiscriminate  relief  had  been  created  in  Ireland  by  in- 
discriminate charity.  The  Mendicancy  Association  of 
Dublin,  for  instance,  received  all  applicants,  gave  them 
food  throughout  the  day,  and  dismissed  them  in  the 
evening  with  a  penny  a-piece,  to  enable  them  to  procure 
a  night's  lodging.  Nicholls  found  2,047  persons  within 
the  walls  of  the  association.  Mendicancy  was  accepted 
as  the  sole  test  of  poverty ;  and  the  population  was  thus 
encouraged  to  beg  its  bread.  This  miserable  state  of 
things  could  only  be  improved  by  accepting  the  desti- 
tution of  the  individual  as  the  sole  ground  on  which 
relief  should  be  granted.  The  commissioners,  indeed, 
had  amused  themselves  by  proving  that  a  rate  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  poor  would  absorb  five-sixths  of  the 
rental  of  Irish  landlords.  Nicholls  rejected  their  es- 
timates without  even  examining  them,  and  declared 
that  workhouse  accommodation  for  one  person  out  of 

*  Lewis's  report  will  be  found  in      passage  referred  to  in  the  text  ia  oo 
Pari,  Pt^en,  1839,  vol.  li.  p.  266.  The      the  dOth  page  of  the  report 
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every  hundred  would  be  sufficient  for  every  purpose. 
Eighty  or  one  hundred    workhouses,    holding  1,000 
persons  each,  should,  he  recommended,  be  erected  in     1®^^* 
Ireland.     A  sum  of  700,000Z.  would,  he  estimated,  be 
adequate  for  their  erection.^ 

Mcholls'  report  was  approved  by  the  Government.  Th«  Irish 
Adverse  critics,  indeed,  sneered  at  the  haste  with  which  Biu  is 
Nicholls  had  travelled  through  Ireland.  They  could  p"*^' 
not  gainsay  the  strength  of  his  arguments.  O'Connell, 
though  he  criticised  the  scheme,  and  suggested  that  a 
higher  rate  should  be  levied  on  the  property  of  ab- 
sentees, gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  principle  of  a 
Poor  Law;  and  the  bill  which  Russell  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  Nicholls'  recommenda- 
tions made  gradual  progress.^  The  death  of  William, 
however,  interfered  with  the  Poor  Bill,  just  as  it  inter- 
fered with  the  progress  of  other  measures.  The  de- 
lay was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  passage  of  the 
measure.  An  agitation  was  arising  against  the  cruelties 
of  the  English  law.  The  *  Times  *  supported  the  attack 
upon  it  in  its  columns  ;  the  principal  proprietor  of  the 
*  Times '  renewed  it,  night  after  night,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament.  O'ConneU,  frightened  at  these  complaints, 
withdrew  his  consent  to  the  extension  of  a  Poor  Law  to 
Ireland.  But  his  opposition  did  not  affect  the  issue. 
Introduced  on  the  1st  of  December,  1837,  the  bill  passed 
the  Commons  on  the  30th  of  April ;  it  passed  the  Lords 
on  the  9th  of  July,  1838,* 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  law  which  was  thus 
made  were  founded  on  Nicholls'  report.  Belief  was 
confined  to  the  destitute :  it  was  only  afforded  in  work- 
houses. For  the  purpose  of  regulating  it  Ireland  was  to 
be  divided  into  unions,  and  each  union  was  placed  under 

^  For  the  report  see  Parliamen-  Ibid,,   vol.  x^otviii.    pp.  860,  464, 

tary  Papers,  1837,  vol.  li,  pp.  7,  8,  827. 
14, 15.  '  Ibid,y  vol.  xlii.  p.  719 ;  and  toL 

'  Haruard,  vol.    zxxvi.    p.  468 ;  xliv.  p.  28. 
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CHAP,     the  control  of  elected  lay  guardians.   The  bill,  however, 
^^y* ..  did  not  satisfy  the  Irish.     The  Poor  Law  which  the 
1838.     British   Legislature  had  given  to  teland  was  forced 
Its  un-       upon  the  people  against  their  will.     A  measure  which 
m^iand.  had  been  opposed  by  O'Connell,  which  was  disliked  by 
Whately,  which  was  distasteful  to  Murray,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  Lish  commission- 
ers, and  which  was  based  on  the  report  of  an  English 
official,  was  not  likely  to  satisfy  the  Lish.     England 
had  given — so  they  thought — one  more  proof  of  its 
incapacity  to  legislate  for  Lreland  by  forcing  on  her  a 
measure  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  bish  nation. 
Compro-  "^^^  Irish  had  not  been  conciliated   by  the  Poor 

"th^rTri  h  ^^^ '  ^^^  ^^  Ministry  was,  in  consequence,  anxious  to 
■ubjecte.  pacify  them  by  settling  the  other  Irish  questions.  There 
were  many  indications  that  both  parties  were  weary  of 
the  protracted  struggles  which  the  Tithe  Bill  and  the 
Municipal  Bill  had  occasioned.  Even  in  1837  the  Tory 
leaders  had  openly  declared  that  they  would  see  with 
pleasure  an  amicable  termination  to  an  unfortunate 
difference.^  The  hint  was  not  lost  on  the  Ministry, 
and  an  arrangement  was  privately  concluded  by  which 
Peel  undertook  to  modify  his  opposition  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Bill,  on  the  understanding  that  Russell  would 
withdraw  the  appropriation  clause  from  the  Tithe  BiD. 
The  compromise  was  published  on  the  27  th  of  March. 
On  that  evening  Russell  publicly  asked  Peel  whether  he 
intended  to  move  an  instruction  to  the  committee  on 
the  Municipal  Bill  enjoining  the  total  abolition  of  the 
Irish  municipal  corporations  ;  and  Peel,  before  replying 
to  the  question,  asked  Russell  whether  he  intended  to 
introduce  a  Tithe  Bill,  and  whether  it  would  contain  an 
appropriation  clause.  Russell  at  once  declared  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Ministry  to  introduce  such  a 
measure,  and  to  base  it  on  ground  altogether  new ;  and 

^  Hantardf  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  1682. 
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Peel,  imitating  the  courtesy  of  his  opponent,  promised,     chap. 


XV. 


1838. 


instead  of  binding  the  House  to  the  abolition  of  Irish 
corporations,  merely  to  ask  for  the  postponement  of 
the  subject  till  the  principle  of  the  Tithe  Bill  had  been 
settled.^  The  conversation  convinced  everyone  that 
the  end  was  very  near.  The  combatants  still  performed 
the  customary  movements  of  the  arena ;  but  thrust  and 
parry  were  both  preconcerted. 

Three  successive  Secretaries  for  Ireland — Littleton,  Th«  Tithe 

Bill 

Hardinge,  and  Morpeth — ^had  devised  a  Tithe  Bill,  and 
in  one  respect  all  three  bills  had  resembled  each  other.* 
The  scheme  which  Russell  introduced  in  1838  was  based 
on  the  principle  which  had  been  embodied  in  ail  its 
predecessors.  He  proposed  to  convert  the  existing 
tithe  composition  into  a  rent-charge  of  70  per  cent,  of 
the  nominal  value  of  the  tithe ;  to  secure  this  income 
to  the  existing  incumbents  by  a  State  guarantee;  to 
authorise  the  State  on  the  termination  of  existing  in- 
terests to  purchase  each  707.  of  rent-charge  for  1,600/. ; 
to  vest  the  money  paid  for  its  purchase  either  in  real 
property  or  in  any  other  security  which  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  might  determine ;  and  to  compel 
the  State  to  devote  the  rent-charge  which  it  purchased 
to  purely  Irish  objects,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
Irish  police  and,  the  education  of  the  Irish  people.' 
The  scheme,  foreshadowed  in  a  series  of  ten  resolutions 
which  were  placed  on  the  notice  paper  on  the  27th  of 
March,  was  elaborated  and  explained  by  its  author  on 
the  14th  of  May.  Till  within  a  few  days  of  that  speech 
the  Ministry  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  arrange- 
ment virtually  concluded  vrith  Peel  would  be  disturbed. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  however.  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  the 
member  for  Devonshire,  revealed  the  intentions  of  the 
Opposition.     The  Conservatives  had  never  forgiven  the 

'  Hansard,  vol.  id\.  pp.  1313-1319.         '  Hamard,  vol.  xli.  p.  1317 ;  and 
*  See  ante,  p.  308.  yoL  xlii.  p.  1173 
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CHAP,    famous   vote  of  1836,  which   had  driven  Peel  from 

XV 

> r^ — '  power ;  and  they  now  offered,  through  Acland,  to  ac- 

1838.  ^p|.  Rugg^ii'g  proposal,  on  condition  that  the  resolutions 
of  1835  were  rescinded.  Eussell  naturally  complained 
that  he  had  been  deceived.  The  Conservatives  paid 
no  attention  to  his  complaints.  Conscious  of  their  in- 
creasing strength,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  of  a 
demonstration,  at  which  Peel  had  been  entertained  by 
his  party  at  diimer  two  nights  before,^  they  longed  for 
the  excitement  of  a  great  party  struggle,  and  mustered 
in  all  their  force  to  support  Acland.  The  division  afforded 
an  accurate  test  of  the  strength  of  parties,  but  it  did  not 
confer  much  advantage  on  the  Conservatives.  Acland 
was  beaten  by  317  votes  to  298,*  and  the  obnoxious 
resolutions  were  not  rescinded. 

The  Ministry  had  succeeded  in  defeating  Acland. 
But  the  Conservatives  had  been  given  an  opportunity 
of  proving  that  the  policy  of  Peel  was  supported  by 
about  300  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  no 
Goverqment,  however  strong  in  other  respects,  could 
afford  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  so  considerable  a  mi- 
nority. On  the  Friday  which  succeeded  the  great  divi- 
sions, Russell,  replying  to  Burdett,  admitted  that  he 
intended  to  modify  his  proposal,  and  to  confine  himself 
to  converting  the  tithe  composition  into  a  rent-charge.' 
This  modification  virtually  ensured  the  success  of  the 
Tithe  Bill.  Peel,  after  giving  himself  a  few  days  to  con- 
sult his  friends,  professed  himself  ready  to  support  the 
modified  scheme,  reserving,  however,  his  opinion  on  the 
proportion  which  the  rent-charge  should  bear  to  the 
tithe.*  Supported  in  this  way  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  the  bill  made  gradual  progress.  Ward,  indeed, 
who  had  originated  the  appropriation  clause  in  1834, 
endeavoured,  with  more  consistency  than  his  leaders,  to 

»  Arm,  Reg,,  1838j  Hist.,  p.  115.  »  Ibid.,  voL  xliii.  p.  1364. 

'  Hansard,  vol.  xlii.  p.  1363.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  xlii.  p.  444. 
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reintroduce  the  famous  principle  into  the  bill.  Whigs  chap. 
Etnd  Conservatives  united  to  defeat  him,  and  Eussell  and 
O'Connell  voted  against  him  in  the  majority.^  The 
Biinistry,  after  defeating  a  specific  motion  made  for  the 
purpose,  consented  to  fix  the  rent-charge  at  75  per 
cent.,  instead  of  70  per  cent.,  of  the  composition.^  They 
engrafted  on  the  bill  clauses  abandoning  the  claim  of 
the  nation  to  repayment  of  the  great  advances  which 
had  been  already  made  to  the  tithe  owners,  and  which 
amounted  to  640,000/.;  and  they  consented  to  devote 
260,0OOZ.  to  the  extinction  of  the  remaining  arrears.* 

English  Badicals  were  naturally  indignant  at  these 
concessions.     They  complained  that  the  great  principle 
on  which  Peel  had  been  driven  from  power  had  been 
wantonly  abandoned  by  the  Government ;   they  com- 
plained of  the  extravagance  of  lavishing  vast  sums  of 
money  on  the  Church  of  a  minority ;  they  complained 
that  the  rent-charge  had  been  raised  without  adequate 
reason  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  tithe  for  the  sake 
of  pacifying  the  Tory  party.*    The  Conservatives,  on 
the  contrary,  were  elated  beyond  precedent  at  the  suc- 
cess which  their  leader  had  achieved.     The  bill,  which 
had  been  passed  under  the  guidance  of  Russell  and  with 
the  approval  of  O'Connell,  was  the  very  measure  which 
Peel  had  himself  offered  through  Hardinge  in  1836.     In 
both  of  them  the  terms  secured  to  the  Church  were  the 
same ;  in  both  of  them  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
great  question  of  appropriation.    The  point  which,  in 
1835,  was  considered  of  essential  importance  by  the 
Whigs  in  Opposition  was  surrendered  for  the  sake  of 
peace  by  the  Whigs  in  office  in  1838 ;  and  their  leader, 
incapable,  apparently,  of  appreciating  the  indignity  to 

*  270  to  46.   Hanaard,  p.  1202.  *  See  especially  Grote's  speech,  in 
'  Ihid,,  p.  1209 ;  and  Tol.  xliy.  p.      Hansard,    vol.    zliv.    p.   668 ;   and 

1110.  Brougham's  protest,  in  ibid,,  p.  978, 

*  Ibid.,  Tol.  xlir*  pp.  84,  229,  249,      And  cf.   Lord  Olanc^rty,  im.,  p. 
824, 641.  1110. 
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CHAP,     which  he  submitted  and  the  degradation  which  he  in- 

XV  . 

curred,  had  the  assurance  in  his  old  age  to  describe  the 
important  consequences  of  the  bill  which  he  passed, 
without  reminding  his  readers  that  but  for  him  Ireland 
would  have  obtained  the  same  bill  three  years  before.^ 
Irish  Coi^  The  humiUation  to  which  the  Whig  Ministry  had 
Bill.  thus  submitted  might  have  almost  satisfied  its  fiercest 

opponent     But  it  was  destined  to  encounter  one  more 
rebuff  during  the  memorable  session  of  1838.     On  the 
29  th  of  May,  Russell  proposed  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Irish  Corporation 
Bill.     The  measure,  which  had  been  read  a  second  time 
early  in  the  session,'^  divided  the  towns  which  it  affected 
into  three  schedules.     The  first  two  schedules  contained 
the  large  and  important  towns,  the  third  schedule  the 
smaller  towns.     Peel  at  once  offered  to  allow  the  eleven 
largest  towns  in  Ireland,  whose  names  were  contained 
in  the  first  two  schedules,  to  receive  elected  governing 
bodies,  provided  that  the  franchise  of  the  new  electors 
was  fixed  at  lOZ.  rateable  value.*     He  offered  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  a  majority  of  the  10/.  electors  in  the 
smaller  towns  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  a 
charter  of  incorporation.*    On  the  1st  of  June,  Eussell 
intimated  his  readiness  to  meet  Peel  half-way.     He  was 
ready  to  accept  the  proposal  for  limiting  the  corporations 
to  the  eleven  largest  towns,  allowing  the  electors  of  the 
smaller  towns  to  apply  for  a  charter,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  limit  the  franchise  in   the  smaller  towns 
to  10/.  householders.^    The  Liberal  party,  in  fact,  al- 
ready annoyed  at  the  concessions  which   their  leader 
had  made,  refused  to  allow  him  to  concede  anything  fur- 
ther.^ Mustering  in  Bussell's  support,  they  rejected  Peels 

^  Recollections  and  Suggeiticnt^'^^n  *  Ibid.,  i^,  457 » 

163,  154.  •  Ibid.,  p.  616. 

»  Kanmrd,  toI.  xl.  p.  723.  •  Ann.  Meg.,  1888,  Hist.,  p.  128. 
'  iW</.,  vol.  xliii.  p.  449. 
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alternative  proposal  ;^  and  the  bill,  with  a  lOZ.  franchise    chap. 
for  the  larger  towns,  and  a  5/.  franchise  for  the  smaller 
towns,  passed  the  House  of  CJommons.* 

Once  more  the  Lords  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  dislike  to  change  and  their  veneration  for 
old  abuses;  and  once  more  Lyndhurst  came  forward 
to  carry  out  their  wishes.  He  easily  succeeded  in  per- 
suading his  brother  peers  to  strike  the  6L  qualification 
out  of  the  bill,  to  substitute  for  it  one  of  lOZ.  clear 
annual  value,^  and  to  adopt  other  minor  amendments 
protecting  the  privileges  of  existing  corporations  and  of 
freemen.  With  these  amendments  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  Commons.  But  the  Commons  naturally  declined 
to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Lords.  On  Russell's  motion 
they  struck  out  the  qualification  which  Lyndhurst  had 
imported  into  the  measure,  and  substituted  for  it  an  82. 
rateable  value.*  Other  amendments  were  subsequently 
rejected,  and  the  bill  again  returned  to  the  Lords.  The 
Xx)rds,  however,  stood  firmly  by  their  own  decision.  A 
conference  between  the  two  Houses  failed  to  reconcile 
either  of  them  to  the  view  of  the  other,  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Bill  was  accordingly  abandoned.^ 

Li  these  events  the  Ministry  had  incurred  much  dis- 
repute. They  had,  indeed,  succeeded  in  introducing  a 
Poor  Law  into  Ireland,  and  in  converting  Lish  tithes 
into  a  rent-charge.  But  the  first  of  these  measures  had 
been  forced  on  the  Irish  against  their  wish ;  the  second  of 
them  had  been  carried  only  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  Ministry  was  founded.  Liberal 
members,  with  confidence  in  their  own  views,  could 
hardly  conceal  their  impatient  disapproval  of  this  state 
of  things.    *  We  have  both  a  Conservative  Ministry  and 

1  B:^  286  votes  to  266.     Hansard,         *  Ibid.,  op.  900,  922. 
Yol.  xliii.  p.  651.  *  For    tnese    debates.  Ibid,,    pp. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  1070.  1036,  1112-1122. 
»  Ibid.,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  150-167. 
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CHA.P.    a  Conservative  Opposition/  was  the  complaint  made  by 
the  ablest  Eadical  in  the  House ;  and  the  man  who  pre- 


1838.  ferred  it  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon 
of  ^e  politics  for  literature,  and  to  devote  the  abilities  which 
Badicak.  y^e  fouud  Were  only  uselessly  employed  in  the  conserva- 
tive atmosphere  of  Westminster  to  studying  the  history 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  world,  in  consequence,  became, 
in  one  sense,  richer  from  the  half-hearted  policy  of 
Melbourne's  Administration.  Grote  would  not  have 
found  leisure  for  the  completion  of  his  great  work  if 
dislike  of  a  feeble  poUcy  had  not  driven  him  from 
Westminster.^ 

Radicals  like  Grote  were  not  the  only  persons  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  session.  The 
ministers  were  themselves  conscious  of  their  own  failure. 
Two  particular  departments  of  the  Government  had 
been  especially  exposed  to  attack.  Every  Radical  con- 
sidered that  Glenelg,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  was  the 
weakest  member  of  the  Administration.  Every  Tory 
was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of 
Ireland  by  Mulgrave,  who  had  been  advanced  a  step 
in  the  peerage  and  made  Lord  Normanby.  Glenelg*s 
policy  in  the  Colonial  Office  had  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  attack  by  Moles  worth,  the  Eadical  member  for 
Cornwall;  and  Glenelg  had  only  been  saved  by  the 
Tories  endeavouring  to  inculpate  the  entire  Ministry.* 
At  a  still  earlier  period  the  state  of  Ireland  had  been 
the  subject  of  debate,  and  an  intemperate  Irish  peer 
had  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  Whig  administra- 
tion of  Ireland.* 

This  attack  was  emphasised  by  an  event,  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  horrible.  On  the  1st  day  of  1839, 
Lord  Norbury,  the  son  of  the  Irish  judge  who  had  pre- 
sided at  Emmett's  trial,  an  elderly  peer,  whose  Ufe  had 

*  Perwnal  Life  of  Chote,  p.  127.  "  Hamard,  vol,  xli.  pp.  476, 626. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  212. 
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been  spent  in  acts  of  kindness  and  charity,  who  had     chap. 
taken  no  active  part  in  politics,  and  who  was  beKeved  > — .J—. 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  tenantry,  walking  with     ^^^^' 
his  steward  in  a  plantation  on  his  Meath  estate  in  open 
daylight  was  shot  and  mortally  wounded.^   The  assassin 
escaped ;    and  the  Tories  unanimously  /fttributed  the 
crime  to  agrarian  outrage,  and  declar^  that  atrocities 
of  this  character  had  been  encouraged  by  Normanby's 
leniency.      The  Irish   might   have  gone   on  shooting 
agents  without  provoking  much  remark ;  the  horrible 
murder  of  an  unoffending  nobleman  raised  a  storm  of 
indignation. 

Normanby  would,  perhaps,  have  been  wise  to  have 
faced  the  storm  which  had  arisen.  Instead  of  doing 
so  he  carried  out  the  intention  which  he  had  already 
formed  of  escaping  from  a  position  of  which  he  was 
weary.  To  break  his  fall  his  colleagues  determined  to 
sacrifice  Glenelg.  Glenelg  was  told  that  it  was  intended 
to  reconstruct  the  Ministry,  and  that  the  proposed 
alterations  would  involve  his  own  removal  to  another 
oflBice.  DisUking  the  change,  disUking  still  more  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  made,  he  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  retire — 

'  Nothing  in  his '  office 
*  fieoame  him  like  the  leaving  of  it.' 

He  had  the  dignity  and  the  temper  to  refrain  from  cast- 
ing, either  in  public  or  private,  any  reflection  on  the 
colleagues  who  had  treated  him  with  such  scant  cour- 
tesy.^    His  retirement  enabled  Melbourne  to  place  Nor-  Becon- 
manby  in  the  Colonial  OflSce.      In  Normanby's  place  of  the 
Melbourne  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services  of  his  ^''^'■''y- 


*  Ann,  Reg.,  1889,  Ohron.,  pp.  3, 
315.    Hansard,  vol.  jdvi.  p.  39.   Em- 


speech  see  Hansard,  vol.  xlv.  p.  183. 

Ills  friends  declared  that  he    had 

mettf 8  speech  was  circulated  through      been  shamefully  used ;  and  Brougham 

the  neighbourhood  before  the  mur-      told  Macaulav  that  it  was  a  case  for 

der.     iSid.,  p.  42.  pistolling.      Trevelyan's    Macaulay, 

'  For  Lord  Qlenelg^s  explanatory      vol.  il  p.  60. 
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CHAP,  old  friend  Spencer,  the  *  honest  Jack  Althorp'  of  Grey's 
' — r-^  Ministry.  Spencer,  however,  preferred  his  short-homs 
and  Northamptonshire  to  Ireland  and  a  Viceroyalty ;  ^ 
and  Melbourne  thereupon  selected  Ebrington  for  Ireland. 
Ebrington  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  Fortescue 
by  Hester,  the  daughter  of  George  GrenviUe.  Through 
his  mother  he  inherited  administrative  abiUties  of  a  high 
order.  From  his  father  he  derived  the  sound  consti- 
tutional principles  which  made  him  the  firm  adherent 
of  the  Whig  party.  In  the  autumn  of  1831,  after  the 
rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Lords,  he  had  pro- 
posed the  resolution  which  had  enabled  the  Whigs 
to  remain  in  office.*  At  a  still  earlier  period  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  introducing  O'Connell  to  the 
House  of  Commons.'  A  Liberal  member  of  Parliament, 
who  had  especial  claims  on  O'Connell,  seemed  likely  to 
prove  an  acceptable  Viceroy.  Unluckily,  the  year  be- 
fore, Ebrington  was  reported  to  have  declared  that  he 
had  voted  for  the  Tithe  Bill  *  because  it  would  render 
the  war  against  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  more 
formidable.'  The  Tories  inferred  from  these  words  that 
Ebrington  was  in  favour  of  continuing  war  in  Ireland, 
and  that  therefore  his  appointment  made  peace  impos- 
sible.* The  speech  was  unfortunate ;  but  the  Ministry 
dechned  to  admit  that  it  disqualified  Ebrington  for  the 
Lord  situation.  At  the  end  of  February  he  was  summoned 
Yiwroy.^**  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Fortescue,  and  in  March 
he  proceeded  to  Ihiblin.  _ 

Ebrington  reached  Ireland  at  an  anxious  moment. 
Tory  magnates  were  universally  ascribing  the  outrages 
which  had  culminated  in  Lord  Norbury's  death  to  the 
conduct   of  the   Irish    Government.     In   the  previous 

>  Spmeer,  p.  662.  Bord,  vol.  iliv.  p.  666.    Fop  the  »t- 

*  Ante,  Tol.  ii.  p.  666.  tack  on  him  for  it,  ihid.,  vol  xIt.  p. 

*  Ihid.f  p.  621.  961.    For  his  own  ezpUnation,  iMi., 
^  For  Fbrington^s  speech  see  Ha/n-  p.  1144. 
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autumn  O'Connell,  dissatisfied  with  the  new  Poor  Law,     chap. 
and  justifiably  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  House  ,   ^^-  ^ 
of  Lords,  had  commenced  a  new  agitation  for  justice     183S>. 
to  Lreland.     For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  L-eland  the 
justice  which  he  sought  for  her  he  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  association  to  petition  Parliament  for 
corporate  reform,  for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and 
for  an  increased  number  of  representatives.     O'Connell 
gave  the  association  the  singular  name  of  the  Precursor 
Society;  its  members   were   consequently  styled   Pre- 
cursors, or  more  commonly,  for  shortness,  *  Cursers.'  ^ 
The  society    was    ostensibly   formed   to   support   the 
Ministry  against  the  Tories;  and  Lish  magnates  and 
landowners,  who  usually  sympathised  with  the  Tories, 
were  naturally  alarmed  at  it.     At  the  end  of  1838  the 
magistrates  of  Tipperary,  trembling  at  the  possibility 
of  renewed  outrages  in  the  coming  winter,  memorial-  lunewed 
ised  the  Irish  Government  for  protection.     Normanby  j^^eiand. 
replied    to   their   memorial  through   his   under-secre- 
tary,   Drummond,  an   officer  of  Engineers,  who  had 
been  private  secretary  to  Althorp,  and  who  had  filled 
the  office   of  Under-Secretary  at  DubUn   Castle  since 
1835.     Drummond,  instead  of  complying  uncondition- 
ally with  the  prayer  of  the  Tipperary  magistrates,  took 
the  opportunity  of  lecturing  them  on   their  duty  as 
landlords,   enforcing  his   criticism   by   observing  that 
'  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights ! '      The 
happy  phrase  which,  since  1838,  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, raised  a  storm  of  indignation  throughout  Ireland 
when  it  was  first  employed.     The  Irish,  Irish  landlords 
thought,  were  the  last  persons  who  should  have  been 
authoritatively  reminded   of  the   duties   of  property. 
The  magistrates  of  Meath,   summoned   by   the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  consider  the  measures  to  be  taken  in 
consequence  of  Lord  Norbury's  murder,  passed  a  series 

•'  Uft  of  Whately,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 
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CHAP,    of  resolutions  ascribing  the  increasing  animosity  of  Iridi 
.-  V'.^.  peasants  to  Drummond's  letter,  and  appealing  from  the 
1839.     Jrigh  Executive,  from  whom,  they  declared,  they  had 
nothing  to  hope,  to  the  British  Legislature.^ 
Th«  attack        The  Conservatives  in  Parliament  readily  responded 
iri/h  Go-    ^  ^^^  appeal.     Irish  country  gentlemen,  irritated  with 
Ternment.   Normauby,  and   feeling   no   confidence  in  Ebrington, 
seized  the  opportunity  for  attacking  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment.    In  the  House  of  Commons,  Shaw,  the  Recorder 
of  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  members  of  its  University,  a 
gentleman  whose  eloquence  and  intemperance  had  made 
him  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  moved  for  re- 
turns relating  to  crime  in  Ireland  from  1835  to  1839. 
He  desired  to  show  that  the  tranquillity  which  Nor- 
manby  boasted  that  he  had  secured  did  not  exist,  and 
that  Ireland  was  the  prey  of  secret  organisations,  which 
were  making  her  soil  uninhabitable.^   The  returns  were 
conceded  by  the  ministers,  who  took  the  opportunity 
of  offering  a  long  explanation  of  their  Irish   policy. 
These   explanations   were   not    of   much    significance. 
Everyone   understood   that   the    true   attack    on   the 
Ministry  would  be  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  Shaw  was  only  making  a  preliminary  reconnois- 
sance  to  test  the  strength  of  the  Ministerial  position. 
The  real  onslaught  was  led  by  Lord  Eoden,  who,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  moved  for  a  select  committee  to 
enquire  into   the   state   of  Ireland   since  1835.    The 
terms  of  the  motion,  and  the  period  which  the  proposed 
enquiry  was  to  embrace,  implied  that  it  was  Eoden's 
object  to  cast  a  direct  censure  on  the  Normanby  ad- 
ministration.   His  object  was,  at  any  rate,  plain  enougb 
from  the  speech  in  which  he  advocated  the  enquiry. 
Ireland,  he  argued,  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a 
serious  conspiracy ;  the  Ufe  and  property  of  the  Irish 
were  insecure ;  and  this  insecurity  had  been  aggravated 

1  Ann,  lie4;,,  1839,  Hi&t,  p.  40.  >  Hamard,  vol.  xItL  p.  2& 
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by  the  unwise  clemency  of  the  Viceroy.  Normanby 
endeavoured  to  show,  in  reply,  that  serious  crime  in 
Ireland  had  dimmished  under  his  administration,  and  ■^®^^' 
that  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  offences  had,  in 
the  same  period,  increased.  The  peers,  who  were  still 
influenced  by  the  recollection  of  the  details  of  Norbury's 
murder,  were  in  no  humour  for  statistics  of  this  sort. 
Notwithstanding  Melbourne's  declaration  that  he  should 
r^ard  the  success  of  the  motion  as  '  a  pure  censure 
upon  the  Government,'  the  Lords  conceded  the  enquiry 
which  Roden  claimed  by  63  votes  to  58.^ 

The  Lords  had  cast  a  direct  censure  on  the  Ijrish  Go- 
vernment.    Such  a  vote,  if  it  had  been  endorsed  by  the  The  Tote 
Commons,  must  have  led  to  the  immediate  resignation  1®^®"^*^ 
of  the  Whig  Ministry.     Russell  at  once  declared  that  commoni. 
immediately  after  the  Easter  recess  he  should  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
conduct  of  the  tish  Government.^     O'Connell  devoted 
the  interval  which  thus  occurred  to  call  upon  his  *  two 
millions  of  Precursors '  to  rally  round  the  Ministry,  and 
to  declare  their  confidence  in  the  principles  on  which 
Normanby  had  acted.'    Roden's  success  had  thus  been 
instrumental  in  inflicting  a  new  agitation  on   the  un- 
happy country  which  had  become  the  constant  scene  of 
party  warfare.     The  agitation  did  not  materially  affect 
the  real  issue.     On  the  15th  of  April,  Russell  asked  the 
House  to  affirm  the  expediency  of  persevering  in  those 
*  principles  which  have  guided  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  of  late  years,  and  which  have  tended  to 
the  effectual  administration  of  the  law,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  *    In 
doing  so  the  mirdsters  had  the  courage  to  refer  their 
conduct  to  the  *  direct   and   unequivocal  opinion '  of 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  048,  974,  »  Haruard,  vol.  xlvLp.  1118. 

1031, 1047.    The  committee's  report         »  Aim.  Beg.,  1889,  Hist.,  p.  61. 
IB  in  Und,,  vol.  xlix.  p.  510.  *  Hansard^  vol.  xlvii.  p.  4. 
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CHAP,     their  supporters,  and  to  declare  that  they  would  '  exist 
^     .  •,.  no  longer  on  sufferance/  ^  This  declaration  was,  of  course, 
1839.     warmly  cheered   by   the  followers  who  crowded  the 
benches  behind  them,  and  whose  political  sympathies 
obscured  their  memory.     It  sounded  strangely  enough 
in  the  ears  of  those  Liberals  who  recollected  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  previous  year,  and  who  had  not  forgiven  or 
forgotten  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  leaders  towards  Ca- 
The  du-     nada  and  Ireland.    '  I  say,'  exclaimed  Leader,  *  that  they 
the  Radi-    have  remained  in  power  these  two  years  on  sufferance.  I 
^^'         say  more,  that  they  exist  this  moment  by  the  sufferance 
of  ten  or  twelve  men ;  and  that,  if  ten  or  twelve  of  those 
sitting  on  this  side  were  to  join  the  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite,  they  would  cease  to  be  a  Government.    I  say, 
moreover,  that,  if  a  general  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
were  proposed,  more  than  ten  or  twelve  on  this  side 
would  support  that  vote  against  the  Grovemment.    In 
what  position,  then,  is  the  Government  placed  ?    Why, 
the  Bight  Honourable  member  for  Tamworth  governs 
England.     The  Honourable  and  learned   member  for 
Dublin  governs  Ireland.     The  Whigs   govern   nothing 
but  Downing  Street.     The  Right  Honourable  member 
for  Tamworth  is  contented  with  power  without  place  or 
patronage,  and  the  Whigs  are  contented  with  place  and 
patronage  without  power.     Let  any  honourable  man  say 
which  is  the  more  honourable  position.'* 

Supported  by  the  Radicals,  the  Ministry  succeeded, 
after  a  long  debate,  in  passing  the  resolutions  which 
Russell  had  proposed.'  But  Leader's  speech  had  given 
them  fair  warning  of  the  discontent  of  some  of  their  sup- 
porters. Just  as  the  Tories  had  not  been  appeased  by 
the  substitution  of  Ebrington  for  Normanby  in  Dublin,  so 
the  Radicals  had  not  been  satisfied  by  the  change  of  Colo- 
nial Secretaries  in  Downing  Street.     The  sharp  measures 

»  mm$ard,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  202.  The    »  iWrf.,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  373. 
expression  was  Morpeth^s,  '  Ibid.,  p.  447. 
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of  repression  which  had  been  adopted  in  Canada  still    chap. 
lingered  in  their  memories;  and  a  kindred  question, 


which  had  arisen  in  the  West  Indies,  threw  fresh  light   1833-8. 
on  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Whig  Ministry.     Ever  since 
the  great  measure  of  1833,  which  had  abolished  slavery, 
the  planters  of  Jamaica  had  been  angrily  complaining  of 
their  treatment  by  the  British  Government,     They  de-  Jamaica, 
dared  that  their  property  had  been  recklessly  sacrificed 
to  satisfy  the  clamour  of  some  ignorant  humanitarians. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  struggle  the  plan- 
ters had  been  more  distinguished  for  their  obstinacy 
than  their  prudence.     The  definite  abolition  of  slavery 
inflamed  their  passions  and  blinded  their  reason.     The 
local  Legislatures  had  been  given  a  definite  interval  to 
enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  complete  extinction  of 
enforced  labour.     They  made  no  preparations  for  the 
approaching  freedom  of  the  negroes.  They  declined  even 
to  pass  any  measure  for  distinguishing  between  prsedial 
and  non-prsedial  apprentices,  for  affording  them  protec- 
tion, or  for  ensuring  them  adequate  food,  shelter,  or 
clothing.     In  consequence  the  negroes  who  happened 
to  be  apprentices  to  bad  masters  were  treated  with  a 
cruelty  which  they  had  not  experienced  as  slaves.    The 
slave  had  always  been  allowed  fourteen  pints  of  Indian 
com  and  twenty-one  pints  of  flour  a  week  :  the  allow- 
ance to   the  apprentice  was   reduced  to  ten  pints  of 
com  and  eight  pints  of  flour.^    In  Guiana,  before  1833, 
the  mother  of  six  children  and  women  in  pregnancy 
had  been   exempted  from   field  labour.     The  exemp- 
tion was  refused  to  the  apprentices.^    The  Emanci- 
pation Act  had  required  that  no  apprentice  should  be  The  ap- 
worked  more  than  nine  hours  a  day.   With  a  refinement  p**"**^- 
of  cruelty  the  apprentices  were  marched  eight  or  nine 
'  miles  to  their  work,  and  their  labour  was  thus  prolonged 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours.     The  British  Parliament 

^  Hanmrdy  vol.  xlii.  p.  47.  '  Rid,,  p.  60. 
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CHAP,  had  declared  that  female  flogging  should  cease :  it  was 
.,^7'-^  admitted  that  female  slaves  were  constantly  fledged. 
1838.  Before  1833  the  master  had  felt  some  interest  in  the  life 
of  his  slave.  After  1833  he  thought  his  interest  was  best 
secured  by  working  him  to  death  before  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship.  He  regarded  the  negro  as  a  bad 
farmer  regards  the  farm  which  he  holds  on  a  short  lease. 
He  decided  on  exhausting  it  before  the  end  of  the  term.^ 
He  carried  out  his  brutal  pai't  effectually.  Underfed 
men  and  women,  marched  long  distances  to  their  work, 
were  tasked  beyond  their  drooping  strength.  When 
exhausted  nature  refused  to  work  they  were  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction  for  obstinacy,  and  placed  on  the 
treadmill.  Women  were  flogged  on  the  treadmill  till 
they  fainted ;  women  were  flogged  on  the  treadmill  till 
they  died.* 

Stories  of  this  character,  whispered  and  repeated  in 
England,  naturally  created  a  great  sensation.  The  nar- 
rative of  a  n^o,  himself  the  victim  of  the  disgusting 
cruelty  of  a  brutal  master,  himself  the  witness  of  the 
terrible  scenes  in  the  house  of  correction,  was  widely 
circulated  in  this  country.  The  Colonial  Oflice,  forced 
into  action  by  the  public,  appointed  a  commission  to  ; 
investigate  the  story,  and  all  the  essential  particulars  of 
the  tale  were  corroborated."  It  sent  out  an  oflicer  in 
1837  to  examine  and  report  on  the  Jamaica  prisons.^ 
The  action  which  the  Ministry  found  it  necessary  to 
take  did  not  satisfy  the  people.  The  agitation  which 
Wilberforce  had  originated,  and  which  Buxton  had 
revived,  was  suddenly  renewed.  The  people,  meeting 
in  their  thousands  in  the  spring  of  1838,  determined 
to  insist  on  the  liberation  of  the  prasdial  as  well  as 

'  See  WiUiams'  story,  Hansard^  on  the  treadmiU,  resolved  that  sbe 

▼ol.  xlii.  p.  48.  had  died  by  the  '  yiaitation  of  God/ 

*  iW(/.,  vol.  xliii.  p.  113.    Al  coro-  '  iWrf,,  vol.  xlii.  p.  48. 

ner^s  jury,  which  enquired  into  the  ^  Arm,  Rng.,  1830,  Hist,  p.  96; 

death  of  a  woman  tortured  to  death  and  Han$ard,  vol.  xlviL  p.  860. 
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the  non-praedial  apprentices  on  the  succeedmg  1st  of    ^^^• 
August.     More  than  three  thousand  petitions,  contain- 


1838. 


ing,  it  was  said,  more  than  a  million  of  signatures,  were 
presented  with  this  object  to  the  Legislature.^  Politi- 
cians in  Parliament  were  discussing  the  compromises 
which  were  being  gradually  concluded  between  Eussell 
and  Peel.  The  people  out  of  doors,  lashed  to  fury  by 
the  narrative  of  a  negro,  talked  of  nothing  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  wrongs  of  the  Jamaica  apprentices. 

It  so  happened  that,  at  the  very  period  at  which  xhefowign 
attention  was  prominently  directed  to  the  cruel  treat-  -lave 
ment  of  the  apprentices  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
fresh  accounts  were  received  of  the  horrible  atrocities 
which  were  perpetrated  by  the  slave  traders  of  other 
nations.  The  steps  which  this  country  took  to  check 
the  slave  trade,  unfortunately,  increased  the  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate  negroes  who  were  torn  from  their 
homes.  On  one  vessel,  concerning  which  particulars 
were  received,  180  or  200  slaves  were  crowded  into  a 
space  only  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  Ophthalmia  broke 
out  among  them ;  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  endea- 
voured to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  throwing  every 
negro  who  was  infected  with  it  overboard.*  Diseased 
negroes  were  not  the  only  slaves  who  were  ruthlessly 
drowned  by  their  inhuman  captors.  Up  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1836,  a  British  cruiser  could  not  condemn  a 
Spanish  ship — till  a  more  recent  date  it  could  not 
condemn  a  Portuguese  vessel — unless  slaves  were  ac- 
tually on  board  of  it.  An  American  ship  could  assume 
the  Portuguese  flag  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  by  paying  a  fee 
of  100  dollars.'    In  consequence  the  slave  ships  which 

>  Hansard^  vol.  zliii.  p.  409.  he  wrote  to  '  My  dear  Yiscoiint '  de 

'  Ilid.y  Tol.  :d.  p.  1288.  Sa    Bandeira  telling  him   how  he 

'  Ibid.f  vol.  zli.  p.  322.     Lord  could  heat  evade  the  demand.   '  This, 

Howard    de  Walden^   the  Britaah  in  short,  strikes  me  as  the  outline  of 

Minister  at  lishon,  was  instructed  the  hest  case  to  make  out'    SeeiTrn^* 

to  induce  the  Portuguese  Gh>yeni-  iord,  vol.  li.  p.  968 ;  Ann.  2ieg*,  1840, 

ment  to  declare  the  slave  trade  pi-  Ohron.,  p.  444. 
racy.    Instead  of  obeying  his  orders, 

H  E  2 
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CHiiP.  were  overtaken  by  British  cruisers  escaped  condemna' 
.^  ,  •  ^  tion  by  the  simple  process  of  drowning  their  slaves. 
1838.  Even  the  regulations  which  were  made  by  this  country 
were  supposed  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves. 
The  British  Ministry  allowed  the  navy  a  bounty  of  5/. 
on  every  slave  which  was  recovered  and  restored  to 
freedom.  It  was  alleged  that  the  navy,  in  consequence, 
was  interested  in  recovering  slaves  instead  of  stopping 
the  slave  trade ;  and  that,  instead  of  seizing  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  traffic  before  the  negroes  were  on  board, 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  waited  till  the  entire 
cargo  was  shipped.  The  head-money  which  the  British 
Government  granted,  instead  of  checking  the  slave 
trade,  encouraged  the  shipping  of  slaves. 
Brougham  There  was  no  real  connection  between  the  atrocities 
fonign  of  the  slavc  trade  and  the  grievances  of  the  West  Indian 
tnSa.  apprentices.  But  the  sufferings  which  the  negro  race 
endured  under  one  system  set  off*  the  description  of 
their  misery  under  the  other.  The  agitation  which 
had  been  kindled  by  Williams'  story  was  fanned  by 
the  accounts  which  were  received  from  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa.  One  man  was  ready  enough  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  temper  of  the  people  to  embarrass  the  Min*  j 
istry.  Nearly  ten  years  before  Brougham  had  been 
distinguished  for  the  support  which  he  had  afforded  to 
the  abolitionists.  But,  during  his  whole  tenure  of  the 
Chancellorship,  he  had  done  little  or  nothing  to  carry 
out  the  views  which  he  had  thus  expressed  in  Opposi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  was  roundly  stated  that,  in 
the  discussions  in  the  Cabinet  in  1833,  he  had  sided  I 
with  Stanley,  and  had  voted  against  the  more  generous  I 
policy  which  Lord  Howick  had  advocated.  In  1838, 
however,  this  passage  in  his  biography  had  no  terrors 
for  Brougham.  He  had  returned  to  his  place  in  Par- 
liament with  a  determination  to  chastise  the  BCnistry 
which  had  the  presumption  to  exclude  him  from  power. 
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Slavery  was  a  convenient  theme  for  his  declamatory  chap. 
eloquence  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  29th  of  January,  ■-  ,  '-^ 
1838,  he  seized  the  opportunity,  which  the  presentation  ^^^' 
of  some  petitions  afforded  him,  to  denounce  '  the  ac- 
cursed traffic  in  slaves.'  He  followed  up  the  attack  on 
the  20th  of  February  by  moving  a  series  of  resolutions 
condemning  the  payment  of  head-money,  and  insisting 
on  the  termination  of  the  apprentice  system  on  the  suc- 
ceeding 1st  of  August.  The  atmosphere  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  not  suited  to  Brougham's  vigorous  de- 
clamation. His  advice  fell  coldly  on  the  peers,  and  his 
resolutions  were  defeated.^  But  the  Ministry,  stung  by 
the  attack  which  he  had  made,  and  alarmed  at  its  repe- 
tition in  the  House  of  Commons,  agreed  to  an  address 
proposed  by  Inglis  condemning  the  trade,  and  consented 
to  abandon  the  system  of  head-money,  substituting  for 
it  a  tonnage  bounty  on  captured  slave  vessels.^ 

Inglis  had  effected  one  of  the  objects  at  which 
Brougham  had  aimed.  The  abolitionists,  however, 
were  even  more  anxious  to  shorten  the  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship than  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  head-money. 
In  1837  they  would  have  appealed  to  Buxton  to  take 
charge  of  their  case.  But  in  1838  Buxton  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  All  his 
great  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity  had  not  com- 
mended him  to  the  electors  of  Weymouth,  and,  at  the 
general  election  of  1837,  they  had  preferred  a  Tory 
to  the  distinguished  humanitarian.  In  Buxton's  place 
the  aboUtionists  placed  their  brief  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
George  Strickland,  the  representative  of  Yorkshire,  the 
great  county  which  had  always  been  foremost  in  the 
work  of  abolition.  Strickland  proposed  the  termination 
of  the  apprentice  system  on  the  1st  of  August.  The 
Ministry,  instead  of  simply  resisting  his  proposal,  met 

>  Bantard,  vol.  xl.  pp.  1284-1367. 

'  Ibid.,  ToL  zlii.  pp.  1122-1164 ;  and  vol.  zUii.  pp.  128-131. 
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CHAP,  it  with  a  motion  that  a  bill  providing  for  the  bettar 
^-  ,  '->-  treatment  of  the  apprentices  should  be  read  a  second 
time.  The  alternative  motion  was  entrusted  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  the  cousin  of  Lord  Homck.  It  thus,  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  Grey  to 
defend  the  continuance  of  a  system  whose  introduction 
had  driven  another  Grey  from  the  Colonial  Office.  The 
coincidence,  however,  escaped  attention  at  the  time. 
The  Commons,  impressed  with  Sir  Geoi^e  Grey's  argu- 
ment that  Parliament  had  made  a  compact  with  the 
planters,  under  which  the  latter  had  a  right  to  the 
services  of  their  apprentices  till  August  1840,  defeated 
The  ap-  Strickland's  motion  by  269  votes  to  215,  and  Grey's  bill 
VyT^  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  miserable  apprentices  w<u> 
then  read  a  second  time.^ 

The  abolitionists,  however,  were  not  discouraged  by 
the  defeat  which  they  had  incurred.  Grey's  bill  af- 
forded them  an  opportunity  of  raising  the  question  a 
second  time  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April — ^when  the  House 
was  in  committee — they  introduced  a  clause  abolishing 
apprenticeship  in  Jamaica  on  the  1st  of  the  following 
January.  Little  interest  was,  however,  taken  in  the 
discussion,  and  the  Commons  adhered  to  their  previous 
decision  by  115  votes  to  61.'  Undiscouraged  by  a 
second  defeat,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1838,  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot  asked  the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  the  imme- 
diate termination  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  motion  by  96  votes  to  93.' 
A  small  majority  in  a  thin  House  had  practically  re- 
scinded the  resolution  which  a  large  majority  in  a  full 
House  had  previously  adopted. 

These  conflicting  decisions  placed  the  Ministry  in  an 
embarrassing  position.    They  escaped  from  their  dilem- 

1  jramard,  vol.  xUi.  pp.  41,  65,         '  Ihid.,  p.  472. 
103, 156, 257,  261.  «  IM.,  toL  rlUi.  p.  123. 
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ma  by  at  once  stating  that  effect  could  only  be  given    chap. 
to  Wilmot's  resolution  by  legislation,  and  that  legisla- 


tion introduced  for  the  purpose  would  meet  with  their  ^^^* 
strenuous  and  determined  opposition.  Would  Wilmot 
introduce  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  his  resolution  ?  Wil- 
mot,  however,  satisfied  with  the  success  which  he  had 
already  secured,  refused  to  give  the  Government  the 
opportunity  which  it  desired,  and  threw  upon  it  the 
unpopularity  of  asking  the  House  to  resolve  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  carry  his  views  into  effect.  A  motion 
with  this  object,  introduced  by  Grey  on  the  28th  of  May, 
was  carried  by  250  votes  to  178 ;  and  Parliament  stood 
consequently  pledg^  to  a  continuance  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system  till  the  date  originally  agreed  upon — 
the  1st  of  August,  1840.^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  news  of  these  debates 
was  carried  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  colonists  who 
were  the  subject  of  them.     With  the  news  came  press- 
ing despatches  £rom  Downing  Street  recommending  the 
planters  to  conciliate  their  opponents  by  releasing  their 
apprentices.   Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  Barbadoes 
all  gave  way ;  and  more  than  120,000  apprentices  were 
at  once  freed  by  their  decisions.^    Jamaica  still  sulkily 
refused  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  Parliament  or 
to  the  advice  of  Glenelg.    Even  in  Jamaica,  however,  the 
policy  of  giving  way  was  gradually  becoming  plainer.  J^*®  . 
There  were    at  least   43,000    negroes  on  the  island  Anembiy 
who  could,  under  no  circumstances,  be  r^arded  as  ^™^**®* 
prsedial  apprentices,  and  who  would  consequently  be  ^^^^ 
entitled  to  claim  their  emancipation  on  the  first  of  the 
ensuing  August.     Under   any  circumstances,   then,   a 
large  proportion  of  the  n^ro  population  of  Jamaica 
would  obtain  complete  freedom  in  a  few  weeks.    Their 
emancipation  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  exacting 
enforced  labour  from  the  remainder.   The  means,  more- 

'  Barnard,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  128, 160,  280,  430.         «  Ibid.,  p.  746. 
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CHAP,     over,  which  had  been  hitherto  fashionable  in  Jamaica 
,—  ,  •_..  for  compelling  the  unhappy  negroes  to  work  were  taken 

1888.  Qut  Qf  the  planters'  hands  by  Grey's  bill.  Thencefor- 
ward a  female  negro  could  not  be  placed  on  the  tread- 
mill, could  not  be  flogged,  could  not  have  her  hair 
cut  off*.  Thenceforward  even  a  male  negro  could  not 
be  flogged  for  any  offence  which  would  not  expose  a 
free  man  to  the  same  punishment.  Apprentices,  held 
under  such  regulations,  were  hardly  worth  having. 
The  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  accordingly  gave 
way,  and  agreed  to  emancipate  their  negroes  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1838. 

News  of  this  decision  reached  England  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th  of  July.^  It  was,  of  course,  welcomed 
with  rapturous  enthusiasm  by  the  abolitionists.  The 
concession,  indeed,  had  been  wrung  from  Jamaica ;  and 
the  planters,  angry  at  being  compelled  to  give  way, 
displayed  their  discontent  by  drawing  up  a  protest 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament.  Thqr 
had  the  temerity  in  this  document  to  contrast  the  vir- 
tues for  which  the  colony  was  famous  vrith  the  vices 
which  they  thought  disgraced  the  mother  country,  and, 
forgetting  that  they  had  produced  the  Mosses,  to  boast 
that  they  had  not  produced  a  Burke.*  K  the  planters 
had  been  left  alone  they  would,  probably,  have  re- 
covered their  temper.  Unluckily,  the  Ministry  thought 
it  impossible  to  ignore  the  report  which  they  had 
received   on  the  prisons  of  Jamaica,  and  they  conse- 

TiieJa-      quently  introduced  a  bill  for  their  better  regulation. 

MM  BUI.*"  In  England  the  bill  attracted  hardly  any  attention  and 
provoked  no  opposition.^  In  Jamaica  the  news  of  its 
passage  almost  produced  a  rebellion.     The  House  of 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xliv.  p.  205.  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  n- 

'  For  the  protest  see  Ann,  Reg.,  ferred  to  in  their  protest 

1638,  Hist.,  p.  847.    For  the  Mosses  '  The  only  allusion  to  it  in  Es*- 

see  ante,  p.  188.  Burke  the  murderer  utrd  is  in  vol.  xliy.  p.  319. 
was,  of  course,  the  monster  whom 
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Assembly  denounced  it  as  a  violation  of  their  rights,    chap. 

and  agreed  to  desist  from  their  legislative  functions.  ^ 1^ 

Prorogued  by  the  Governor,  in  the  hope  that  their  ^^^* 
passions  might  be  appeased,  they  reassembled  to  re- 
assert their  previous  decision.  The  Governor,  in  de- 
spair, dissolved  the  angry  body ;  but  the  new  Assembly 
which  he  was  forced  to  summon  proved  as  intractable 
as  its  predecessor.  It  at  once  declared  its  intention  of 
adhering  to  the  determination  of  the  previous  House  of 
Assembly, '  the  result  of  their  own  mature  deliberation, 
corroborated  by  the  full  and  cordial  sanction  of  the  con- 
stituency of  the  island.'^ 

The  crisis  which  had  thus  arisen  in  Jamaica  was  in  The  ennn 
some  respects  similar  to  that  which  had  occurred  the  '"  "^"^ 
year  before  in  Lower  Canada.     In  both  colonies  the 
Governor,  acting  on  instructions  from  England,  found 
himself  thwarted   and   checkmated  by  the  House   of 
Assembly.     But  there  was  this  distinction  between  the 
two  cases:   the  House  of  Assembly  in  Lower  Canada    • 
was  asserting  the  rights  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  was  receiving  the  support  of  the  extreme  Badicals 
in  England.     The  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica,  on 
the  contrary,  was  the  representative  of  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  colonists ;  and  English  Eadicals  were  the 
very  men  who  had  urged  the  measures  forward  which 
had   provoked   the    existing   discontents.      Normanby 
decided   on  taking  the   measures  to   control   Jamaica 
which  Glenelg  had  adopted  to  subdue  insurrection  in 
Canada.     He  decided  on  asking  ParUament  to  suspend 
the  Constitution  of  Jamaica  for  five  years.     The  bill,  TheJur 
which  was  introduced  for  this  purpose  on  the  9th  of  m^caBOi. 
April,  1839,  was  entrusted  to  Henry  Labouchere,  the 
member  for  Taunton,  who  had  just  succeeded  Sir  Qeorge 
Grey  as  Under-Secretary  at  the  Colonial  Office.*    It  was 

>  Ann,  JReg.flSSSf  Hist.  p.  360;      G.  Grey  was  made  Judge-Advocate- 

and  JSiantardf  vol.  xlvii.  p.  708.  General  in  succession  to  Outlar  Fer- 

'  JIaniard,  vol.  zlvi.  p.  1243.    Sir      gusson,  who  died  in  Noyember  1838. 
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QHAP.  read  a  second  time  on  the  22nd  of  Apxdl,  1839 ;  and 
.^'  ,  •-.  counsel  were  called  in  and  heard  for  the  House  of  Ab- 
1839.  gerably  and  for  the  people  of  Jamaica.^  The  Commoiis, 
exhausted  with  listening  to  a  five  nights'  debate  on  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  obtained  in  this  way  a  short  interval 
of  repose.  At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  Bussell  moved 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
on  the  Jamaica  Bill,  and  Feel  at  once  rose  to  state  his 
objections  to  the  measure.  The  debate  which  thm 
commenced  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  May,  was  terminated 
on  Monday,  the  6th  of  May.  The  division  justified  the 
prediction  which  Leader  had  made  a  fortnight  before. 
Ten  Eadicals  crossed  the  House  and  voted  against  the 
Ministry.  The  Ministerial  majority  was  reduced  by 
their  defection,  and  Bussell's  motion  was  with  difficulty 
carried  by  294  votes  to  289.* 
The  re-  Technically  ministers  were  entitled  to  go  on.    Ex- 

ngMtion  ^^p^  ^p^j^  technical  grounds,  however,  it  was  obviously 
Ministry/  expedient  for  them  to  escape  fi'om  the  humiliatiBg 
position  into  which  they  had  gradually  fallen.  Mor- 
peth had  boldly  declared  that  they  would  exist  no  longer 
on  sufferance  ;  and  an  existence  upon  sufferance  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  Ministry  which  had 
chosen  to  persevere  with  an  unpopular  measure,  sup- 
ported by  only  a  narrow  majority.  Melbourne  accor- 
dingly waited  on  the  Queen  and  resigned  his  office. 
The  Queen,  by  her  minister's  advice,  sent  for  Wel- 
lington, who  recommended  her  to  transfer  the  task  of 
forming  a  Ministry  to  Peel.®  The  task  was  easily  ac- 
complished. Stanley  and  Graham  consented  to  join 
the  new  Ministry.  Peel's  more  immediate  friends  were, 
of  course,  ready  to  lend  him  every  assistance  ;  and  the 
chief  places  in  the  new  Cabinet  were  filled  up  in  forty- 
eight  hours.     In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the 

»  Hamard,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  461.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  766,  972. 

»  Ibid,,  p.  981. 
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Queen  on  the  9th  of  May,  however,  Peel  had  casually    ohap. 
mentioned  the  chanffes  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  > — r-^-^ 
make  in  the  Household.     He  was  surprised  at  receiving 
a  letter  from  her  on  the  following  day  saying  that  the 
removal   of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber  would   be 
repugnant  to  her  feehngs.     He  at  once  rephed,  insisting 
on  their  removal.^     The  Queen,  adhering  to  her  ori- 
ginal objections,  appealed  to  Melbourne  for  help  in  her 
difficulty ;    and  Melbourne,  with  more  gallantry  than 
prudence,  responded  to  her  appeal.     Grave  and  sen-  ^©Bed- 
sible  men,  who  had  already  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  question. 
of  humiliation,  who  had  sacrificed  their  party,  their 
country,  and  their  own  reputations  by  doing  so,  vo- 
luntarily  resumed  the  positions  which  they  had  de- 
liberately abandoned,  because  they  were  told  by  their 
Queen  that  it  was  repugnant  to  her  feelings  to  part 
with  their  sisters  and  their  wives.^ 

The  degradation  of  the  Whig  Ministry  would  have 
been  pitiable  enough  if  it  had  been  incurred  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  a  great  constitutional  principle.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Ministers,  in  principle  Peel  was  in  the  right. 
In  theory  every  step  taken  by  the  sovereign  is  adopted  on 
the  advice  of  her  responsible  ministers ;  and  conversely 
niinisters  are  responsible  for  every  act  of  the  Crown. 
Kesponsibihty  impUes  Uberty  to  advise  and  control ;  and 
Peel,  therefore,  had  unquestionably  the  right  to  advise, 
and  even  insist  on,  the  removal  of  the  Whig  ladies  of 
the  Bedchamber.  The  more  the  strict  principles  of  the 
Constitution  are  appUed  to  the  dispute  the  more  clearly 
is  Peel's  view  established.  Eminent  ministers,  however, 
should  endeavour  to  recollect  that  it  is  not  always  ne- 
cessary to  assert  great  constitutional  principles.  The 
^ere  fact  that  the  Crown,  in  every  dispute,  must  yield 

^  Hantardf  toL  xlvii.  p.  985.  whom  Peel  specially  objected.    See 

'  Lord  Morpeth's  sister  and  Lady     his  speech  in  Hamardy  vol.  xlvii.  p. 
Normanby  were  the  two  ladies  to      089. 
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CHAP,  to  the  minister  ought  to  teach  the  minister,  triie  impro- 
.- — ,-1-^  priety  of  exacting  an  unconditional  surrender  on  the 
1839.  occasion  of  every  difficulty  from  the  Crown.  Common 
courtesy  requires  that  some  little  consideration  should 
be  had  for  the  feelings  of  a  sovereign ;  and  the  claims  of 
courtesy  are  not  weakened  when  the  minister  is  a  power- 
ful man,  and  the  sovereign  a  young  and  inexperienced 
gii'l.  Had,  indeed^  the  interests  of  a  world,  of  a  nation, 
or  even  of  a  party,  been  concerned  in  the  removal  of 
the  wife  of  Normanby  and  the  sister  of  Morpeth  from 
Court,  something  might  undoubtedly  be  said  for  Peel's 
conduct.  But  it  was  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  the 
backstairs  influence  of  two  estimable  and  middle-aged 
ladies  could  make  the  slightest  impression  on  public 
business.  The  minister  who  declared  that  he  was  afndd 
of  a  couple  of  petticoats  seemed  disqualified  by  his 
cowardice  from  the  task  of  governing  the  first  country 
in  the  world. 

Respect  for  himself  should  thus  have  saved  the 
minister  from  the  difficulty  which  he  encountered, 
even  if  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
consideration  for  his  Queen.  But  consideration  for  the 
Queen  should  have  taught  him  that,  while  he  was  right 
in  principle,  she  was  right  in  feeling.  He  chose  to  rest 
the  dispute  on  the  strict  rules  of  the  Constitution.  She 
shrank  from  severing  herself  from  all  the  friends  by 
whom  she  had  been  surrounded  since  her  accession- 
He  could  not  get  out  of  his  head  that  she  was  a  great 
Queen ;  she  never  forgot  that  she  was  a  young  girl.  He 
dreaded  that  she  would  become  the  victim  of  intrigue : 
she  dreaded  the  isolation  to  which  her  ministers  were 
apparently  condemning  her.  In  politics  feeling  is  a 
The  nar  Stronger  power  than  reason :  the  people,  ignoring  Peel's 
^Uiy  w^h  unanswerable  arguments,  were  touched  by  their  Sove- 
the  Queen,  reigu's  couduct.  The  heads  of  statesmen  were  with 
Peel :  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  with  the  Queen. 
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The  country  was,  indeed,,  prepared  for  an  outburst    chap. 
of  loyalty.     All  that  the  Queen  did  in  1837  and  1838  .,  ^7'  ^ 
encouraged  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects ;  and  one  event,     ^^^' 
a  year  after  her  accession,  stimulated  its  growth.     In 
June    1838  the  Queen  was  crowned  at  Westminster.  Loyalty 
The  coronation  was  less  magnificent  than  that  of  George  in  ms  by 
IV.     Discontented  Tory  noblemen  complained  that  the  ^^^^ 
splendid  ceremony  was  shorn  of  some  of  its  proportions, 
and  that  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of  dining  at  the 
public  cost  in  Westminster  Hall      The  ministers  wisely 
refused  to  yield  to  their  clamour,  and  insisted  on  saving 
the  Queen  from  the  fatigues,  the  pubUc  from  the  cost, 
inseparable  from  such  a  banquet.     But,  with  equal  wis- 
dom, they  determined  to  abridge  none  of  the  splendour 
which  could  be  enjoyed  by  the  general  pubUc;  and  they 
added  to  the  original  programme  an  outdoor  proces- 
sion which  could  be  seen  by  large  masses  of  the  people. 
Celebrated   in   this  way,   the  Coronation    proved   the 
greatest  hoHday  that  had  ever  been  observed  in  Eng- 
land.    The  railways  helped  the  coaches  to  pour  thou- 
sands of  sightseers  from  the  provinces   into  London, 
and  400,000  people  are  supposed  to  have  come  up  to 
town  on  the  occasion.     Including  its  own  population, 
2,000,000   persons  were  collected  in   the  metropohs; 
and  every  one  of  these  2,000,000  seemed  anxious  to 
obtain  a  passing  glance  at  the  Queen.^     Her  predeces- 
sors had  frequently  won  for  themselves  the  flattering 
compliments  of  their  courtiers:  she  was  winning,  by 
her  grace  and  virtue,  the  disinterested  praise  of  both 
high  and  low. 

Influenced  by  a  passionate  loyalty,  the  people  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  Peel,  and  supported 
Melbourne  in  his  decision  to  rescue  his  sovereign  from 

'  For  Lord  Londondery's  complaint  of  George  IV.  cost  24SflO0l.;  of 
alx)ut  the  Coronation  see  Hansard,  William  IV.,  i5fi00l, ;  of  Victoria, 
vol.  xlii.  p.  643,     The  coronation      70,00(V.  Ibid.,  vol.  xliii.  p.  1304. 
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CHAP,    the  Tories.   The  Whigs  in  this  way  undoubtedly  acquired 
some  temporary  popularity.     They  even  flattered  them- 
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selves  that  they  deserved  credit  for  standing  by  the 
Queen  and  supporting  her  against  the  offensive  condi- 
tion which  the  Tories  wanted  to  impose  upon  her.^    It 
is  singular  that  they  should  not  have  seen  that  they  were 
risking  their  sovereign's  popularity  and  their  own  char- 
acters by  doing  so.     For  the  sake  of  maintaining  two 
ladies  at  Court  they  were  resuming  a  duty  which  by 
their  resignations  they  had  declared  themselves  incom- 
petent to  fulfil.     For  the  sake  of  saving  their  Queen 
from  a  disagreeable  position  they  were  imposing  on  her 
a  Ministry  which  in  their  own  judgment  was  no  longer 
capable  of  governing.     They  were  sacrificing  the  greater 
for  the  smaller :  the  substance  for  the  shadow :  the  wel- 
fare of  a  nation  for  the  comfort  of  a  lady.     Nothing  but 
discomfiture  to  their  party  and  humiliation  to  them- 
selves could  result  from  their  decision.     By  their  own 
confession  they  were  unable  to  stand  alone ;  and  they 
were   sheltering   themselves  behind   the  petticoats  of 
their  wives  and  their  sisters. 
TheWhigfl         In  the  first  instance  all  the  ministers  resumed  their 
office!*       ^^^  oflices.     A  fortnight's  delay  in  the  business  of  the 
State  was  the  only  visible  result  of  the  crisis  of  1839. 
A  notable  change,  however,  was  immediately  effected  in 
the  appearance  of  the  House  of  Commons.   Abercromby 
had  retained  the  Speakership  since  the  commencement 
of  1835 ;  his  election  had  given  the  Whigs  their  first 
victory  in  the  new  Parliament ;  his  presidency  was  a 
symbol  of  Whig  superiority.     Abercromby  was  an  ad- 
mirable type  of  the  Whig  Ministry  which  had  placed 
him  in  the  chair.     No  one  doubted  the  excellence  and 
liberality  of  his  opinions,  but  everyone  admitted  that  he 
failed  as  Speaker.     It  would  be  unfair  to  hold  Aber- 
cromby responsible  for  the  scenes  of  constant  disorder 

^  JMmenton,  toI.  ii.  p.  290. 
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which  characterised  the  debates  of  1835  and  1836.     chap. 
Political  passions  ran  high  during  the  period ;  political    _^7  _^ 
parties  were  evenly  balanced  ;  and  there  were  men  in     l^^^*- 
the  House,  like  O'Connell  and  Stanley,  who  did  not  Aber- 
mince  the  language  in  which   they   denounced   their  ^^^ 
opponents.     A  firm  Speaker  might  have  been  unable  ^^;^ 
to  quell   the  storm   which    was   continually    surgmg  ship, 
around  him.   Abercromby  proved  unable  even  to  mode- 
rate its  violence.     Eecognising  his  failure,  after  a  short 
experience  in  the  chair,  he  desired  to  escape  from  his 
position,  and  at  Christmas  1836  expressed  to  the  Minis- 
try his  anxiety  to  resign.^     Melbourne  and  Russell  dis- 
suaded him  from  doing  so,  and  Abercromby  consented 
to  remain  in  office.     One  of  the  earliest  debates  in  the 
new  Parliament  of  1837  proved  his  incapacity.     He  be- 
came involved  in  a  dispute  upon  a  question  of  order ; 
and  the  House  paid  no  attention  to  his  ruling.     The 
unfortunate  Speaker  publicly  complained  of  the  in- 
dignity which   he  suffered  ;  *  and  his  complaint  for  a 
abort  time  won  for  him  a  httle  more  attention.     His 
mcapacity,  however,  was  soon  evident.     He  complained 
that  his  decisions  were  not  supported  by  Eussell ;  and 
in  January  1838  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  con- 
tinue in  the  chair.*    On  the  1st  of  May,  1839,  he  was 
again  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  House.     His  ruling 
was  again  questioned.     Russell   and   the  ministers  sat 
silently  by  without  coming  to  his  rescue ;  and  the  Speaker 
declared  that   his  health  was  no  longer  equal  to  his 
duties,*  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  resign.    His  resolu- 
tion to  do  so  caused  the  Ministry  some  embarrassment. 
Spring  Rice  had  long  desired  the  Speakership.     Spring 
Rice,  however,  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  ad- 
vanced Liberals,  who  disliked  his  colourless  opinions  ^ 
and  distrusted  his  irresolute  finance.®    The  ministers 

'  Mdboumef  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  *  ffaMard,Yo\.  xlvii.  pp.  703,  870. 

'  Hansttrdj  vol.  xxxix.  p.  746.         *  MeUbaume^  vol.  ii.  p.  296, 
'  Melbourne,  voL  ii  p.  293.  *  CfreviUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  376. 
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CHAP,     had  the  mortification  of  discovering  that  they  had  no 
' — r-^  chance   of  carrying    Kice   against   a  Tory  candidate. 
1839.     Instead,  therefore,  of  proposing  Eice  the  Government 
selected  a  younger  man,  whose  name  has  been  aheady 
mentioned  in  this  history — Mr.  Lefevre,  the  elder  brother 
of  John  Lefevre,  one  of  the  '  three  despots  of  Somerset 
House.'    Like  Addington,  before  his  appointment  to  the 
chair,  he  had  never  taken  any  leading  part  in  Parlia- 
mentary debate,  and,  like  Addington,  he  was  admirably 
qualified  to  preside  over  a  mixed  assembly  of  Liberals 
and  Conservatives.     The   former  recognised  in  him  a 
consistent  Liberal ;  the  latter  saw  in  him  a  better  spe- 
cimen of  a  country  gentleman   than  they  could  find 
on  their  own  benches ;  while  both  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives were  ready  to   acknowledge   his  sense,  his 
temper,  and  his  tact.     Taller  and  broader  than  Ped, 
moreover,  he  looked  every  inch  the  Speaker ;  while  a 
loud  and  musical  voice  enabled  him  to  enforce  atten- 
tion to  his  rulings  without  exertion  or  passion.     It  was 
impossible  to  hope  that  any  Speaker  would   be  unani- 
mously elected  in  a  divided  Parliament.     The  Conser- 
vatives put  up  Goulbum  for  the  chair.     But  this  show 
fe?re^^      ^^  oppositiou  was  Serviceable  to  the  Ministry.     On  the 
s^^       Jamaica  Bill  they  had   secured  a  majority  of   only  5 
votes.     They  carried  Mr.  Ticfevre's  election  by  317  votes 
to  299.^ 

Ministers  had  signalised  their  return  to  office  by 
winning  a  new  victory.  The  victory,  however,  was  one 
which  in  no  way  diminished  their  difficulties.  It  was 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  Radicals  in  a  contest  for  the  Speakership  ;  but  the 
Ministry  was  anxious  to  ascertain,  not  what  the  Badicals 
thought  of  Mr.  licfevre,  but  how  they  proposed  to  vote 
about  Jamaica.  Technically  the  House  had  agreed,  by 
a  small   majority,  to   proceed  with  the  Jamaica  Bill.' 

'  Hantardy  toL  zlvii.  p.  1060. 
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Ministers,  however,  could  not  venture  to  press   on   a     chap. 
measure  which  they  had  admitted,  by  their  resignations, 


1839 

was  not  acceptable.  The  bill  was  withdrawn ;  and,  on 
the  30th  of  May,  Labouchere  ^  was  instructed  to  intro- 
duce a  second  proposal  for  dealing  with  the  refractory  The  *©- 
colony.  The  first  bill  had  temporarily  suspended  con-  maica 
stitutional  government  in  the  island ;  the  second  gave  ^*^^' 
the  Jamaica  Legislature  a  respite  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  The  locus  penitentice^  as  the 
respite  was  inaccurately  called  at  the  time,  only  ex- 
tended to  the  1st  of  the  following  October.  Its  pro- 
posal conciliated  neither  planter  nor  Conservative.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  Burge,  the  agent  of  the  colony,  was 
heard  at  the  Bar  against  the  bill ;  ^  and  on  the  10th  of 
June  the  House  considered  the  measure  in  committee. 
The  main  struggle  occurred  on  the  first  clause,  which 
empowered  the  Governor  in  Council  after  the  1st  of 
October  to  make  ordinances  on  the  subject  of  contracts 
for  labour,  vagrancy,  and  the  occupation  of  waste  lands. 
The  Conservatives  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  secure 
its  rejection.  In  the  first  instance  they  were  beaten  in 
their  attempt  by  228  votes  to  194  ;^  and  the  ministers, 
encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  largest  majority 
which  they  had  secured  for  years,  pressed  forward  the 
biD.  Every  day's  delay,  however,  convinced  the  House 
that  the  best  chance  of  securing  the  measure  a  good 
reception  in  Jamaica  lay  in  the  omission  of  the  clause. 
After  the  bill  had  passed  through  all  its  stages,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  clause  was  moved  by  Goulbum ;  the  leading 
Radicals  stayed  away ;  and  the  Conservatives  were  beaten 
by  only  267  votes  to  257.*  Such  a  division  made  the 
fate  of  the  bill  certain.  On  the  2nd  of  July  the  Lords 
expunged  the  clause  by  149  votes  to  80.^     The  bill, 

'  Hansard,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  1106.  <  Ibid.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  624. 

*  Ibid,,  vol.  L,  appx.,  p.  107.  *  Ibid.,  p.  1161, 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  129. 
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CHAP,    thus  amended,  was  deprived  of  the  cause  of  its  being; 
,  •,..  but  the  ministers  were  compelled  to  accept  the  half- 
1839.     iQgf  which  the  Lords  were  offering  them.     Statesmen 
who   consent  to  carry  on  a  Government  without  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  majority  of  the  Lords,  must  expect  reverses  of 
this  description. 
The  Irish  Jamaica,  however,  was  not  the  only  subject  on  which 

Municipal   t^g  Whig  Ministry  suffered  a  reverse.    Ever  since  1835 
io»t.  it  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  carry  a  measure  of  muni- 

cipal reform  for  freland.  In  1839  it  advised  the  Queen, 
in  opening  the  session,  to  declare  that  such  a  reform 
was  *  essential  to  the  interests '  of  Ireland.  The  words 
implied  that  the  Ministry  was  determined  to  force  the 
measure  through  Parliament.  It  had  the  mortification 
to  see  that  the  bill  which  Morpeth  introduced  for  the 
purpose  met  the  fate  of  all  its  predecessors.  Becast 
by  the  peers,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Commons.^  The 
colonial  policy  of  the  Ministry  was  thus  reversed;  its 
domestic  policy  was  defeated ;  and  the  session  of  1839 
seemed  likely  to  be  recollected  as  a  barren  period.  Its 
character  was  only  redeemed  by  two  measures,  which 
were  almost  forced  on  the  Ministry,  but  which,  in  their 
ultimate  consequences,  were  productive  of  more  advan- 
tage than  a  struggle  with  a  colony  or  even  a  measure 
of  municipal  reform.  In  1839  the  cause  of  elementary  1 
education  won  its  first  considerable  triumph  in  Eng- 
land :  in  1839  a  penny  postage  was  finally  adopted. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Whig  Ministry 
had  succeeded  in  1832  in  introducing  a  new  system  of 
education  into  Ireland.  An  Education  Board  had  been 
formed,  composed  both  of  Eoman  Catholics  and  Protes- 

^  For  the  bill  see  Hiansard,  vol.  exercised  by  gn,nd  juries  of  levy- 

zlv.  p.  860.    For  the  Lords'  amend-  ing  money.     The  Speaker  held  UuU 

ments,  ibid,,  vol.  zlix.  p.  763.  Amon?  the  amendment  was  luconaisteDt  witb 

other  amendments,  the  Lords  rejected  the  Commons*  prinleges.  Ihid,,  toL  L 

a    clause    transierring  to  the    new  p.  3 ;  and  cf.  Aid.,  p.  207. 
municipalities   the  powers  hitherto 
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tants,  under  which  all  the  State-aided  schools  had  been     chap. 

.  .  .  .  XV 

placed.    Uncompromising  Protestants  in  ParUament  had  -- — r- — - 

received  the  bill  with  a  shout  of  indignation.      The  ' 

'  brats  at  school '  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  Bible ;  and  Eiemen- 
the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  catioo. 
was  the  uncompromising  cry  which  was  raised  by  these 
legislators.  They  should  have  recollected  the  example 
of  the  good  Christian  missionary  who  fouiteen  centu- 
ries before  had  translated  the  Scriptures  for  the  Goths, 
and  who  had  discreetly  omitted  the  four  books  of 
Kings,  which,  he  wisely  thought, '  might  tend  to  irritate 
the  fierce  and  sanguinaiy  spirit  of  the  barbarians.'^ 
Fortunately  for  Ireland  the  members  of  the  New  Edu- 
cation Board  disregarded  the  clamour  of  Irish  Tories, 
and  adapted  their  proceedings  to  the  precedent  of  the 
early  missionary.  The  Government  had  placed  on  the 
board  two  men  who  might  have  made  themselves  the 
powerful  agents  of  evil,  but  who  became  the  constant 
counsellors  of  wisdom  and  good.  One  of  them,  Whately, 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has  acquired  a 
reputation  by  his  literary  achievements  which  will 
make  his  name  familiar  to  future  generations  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  The  other,  Murray,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has  left  no  similar 
works  behind  him  by  which  his  memory  will  be  pre- 
served. Yet  Murray,  Uke  Whately,  possessed  the  broad 
and  tolerant  mind  which  is,  unfortunately,  the  rarest 
quality  in  a  Christian  prelate.  These  two  men,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  both  consented  to  serve 
on  the  Irish  Education  Board.  They  exhibited  on  the 
board  an  example  as  admirable  as  it  was  new.  Prelates 
of  rival  sects,  they  honestly  endeavoured  to  find  some 
common  ground  on  which  they  could  both  stand.  They 
succeeded  so  well  that  they  agreed  on  an  expurgated 
V  copy  of  the  Bible  which  they  were  both  wilhng  to  have 

,  *  See  the  account  of  UlphUas  in  Qibbou*3  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xxxvii. 
/  1  I  2 
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read  in  schools  attended  by  Boman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant children. 

The  success  which  Murray  and  Whately  achieved, 
and  which  resisted  the  attacks  of  more  bigoted  secta- 
rians for  twenty  years/  forms  a  bright  feature  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  during  the  nineteentli  century. 
Surrounded  by  narrow-minded  partisans,  the  stoiyof 
whose  quarrels  must  be  deferred  to  a  later  page,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  church  on  a  system  of 
exclusion,  Murray  and  Whately  accomplished  an  agree- 
ment which  seemed  almost  impracticable.  Their  con- 
duct ought  to  have  received  the  warm  approval  of 
their  contemporaries ;  instead  of  doing  so,  it  drew 
down  upon  them  a  formidable  attack.  Dr.  McHale,  the 
Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  denounced  the 
books  which  had  been  prepared  by  Whately  and  ap- 
proved by  Murray,  as  most  pernicious  volumes.^  Phill- 
potts,  the  reckless  prelate,  whose  speeches  were  dis- 
tinguislied  for  violence  in  an  assembly  which  reckoned 
among  its  members  a  Londonderry,  a  Winchilsea,  and 
a  Brougham,  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  board  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  efforts  were  warmly  seconded 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  by  men  who  were 
not  much  more  temperate  than  himself.  Public  money, 
it  was  again  and  again  asserted,  was  being  spent  on  the 
promulgation  of  Roman  CathoUc  tenets ;  monks  and 
nuns  had  actuaUy  been  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
education  ;  and,  at  one  school  at  least,  some  Protestant 
children  had  been  tempted  to  witness  the  celebration  of 
the  mass.*  Moved  by  the  constant  attacks  made  upon 
the  system,  Melbourne,  in  1837,  consented  to  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  a  select  committee.*     The  committee's 


^  For  its  termination  see  Whatd\i^ 
vol.  ii.  pn.  264-2S0 ;  and  cf.  Black- 
burners  ufe. 

'  Haruttrd,  vol.  xliii.  p.  268. 

^  Ibid,,  vol.  xziz.  pp.  462, 464 ;  and 


vol.  XXXV.  pp.  1013-1021.    The  «• 
ferences  are,  however,  oolj  sampitf 
of  those  which  might  easily  be  giTefi* 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  XXX vi.  p.  1106. 
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investigations  did  not  moderate  the  rage  of  Phillpotts ;     chap. 
and,  in  1838,  the  Irish  Education  Board  again  became  .^ 


the  subject  of  his  uncompromising  invective.^  ^^^' 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  cause  of  education 
was  making  steady  progress.  In  Ireland  the  Education 
Board,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  Dr.  McHale  and 
Phillpotts,  was  at  any  rate  educating  160,000  or  170,000 
chilfiren.^  In  England  advanced  thinkers  were  con-  Eiemeo- 
stantly  demanding  some  adequate  machinery  for  in-  ^onjn" 
structing  the  rising  generation  of  the  English  people.  England. 
The  ample  returns  which  Brougham  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  in  1818  stood  dusty  and  neglected  on  the 
shelves  of  the  public  libraries.  Here  and  there  some 
good  Englishman  either  built  or  endowed  a  school,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  few  poor  children,  clad 
in  a  scrupulously  neat  and  antiquated  livery,  placed, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  some  prominent  position  in  the 
parish  church,  to  sit  patiently  listening  to  a  sermon  which 
they  could  not  hear,  or  which  if  they  heard  they  could 
not  understand.  The  enquirer  who  cared  to  follow  these 
examplary  scholars  into  the  schoolroom  usually  found 
that  attendance  at  church  was  regarded  as  of  more 
importance  than  a  knowledge  of  reading.  *  The  official 
person '  had  not  yet  arisen  who,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  lan- 
guage, was  to  announce  *  that,  after  thirteen  centuries 
of  waiting,  he,  the  official  person,  and  England  with 
him,  was  minded  now  to  have  the  mystery  of  the 
Alphabetic  Letters  imparted  to  all  human  souls  in  this 
realm.' • 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1833,  however. 
Roebuck  had  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  six  years  after  complained.  He  asked  the 
House  to  pledge  itself  in  the  next  session  to  devise 
some  means  for  the  universal  and  national  education  of 

^Hansard,    vol.    xlui.    pp.   221,       ^  J6iV?.,  p.  240. 
1212.  •  Carlyle's  worke,  vol.  x.  p.  415. 
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CHAP,  the  whole  people.  His  motion  was  seconded  by  Grote. 
v« — ^-L-.  It    appeared    singularly  inconvenient    to    a    Ministry 

1839.  which  was  already  occupied  with  allaying  the  siis- 
Firstmo-  picions  which  the  Irish  Education  Board  had  excited. 
an^mproT-  Rocbuck  was  pcrsuaded  to  withdraw  the  motion,  the 
fdednoir    ministers   themselves    undertaking    to   deal    with   the 

tion  in  a  ... 

Reformed  matter.  A  month  afterwards,  in  redemption  of  their 
ment?  pl^dgc,  they  proposed  and  carried  a  small  vote  of 
20,000Z.  Even  this  sum  was  not  granted  without  dis- 
cussion. Hume  desired  to  appropriate  some  of  the 
funds  of  the  great  charities  to  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. Cobbett,  true  to  his  principles  of  economy,  ob- 
jected to  spending  anything  on  education  at  all.  The 
grant,  however,  was  carried.  The  Ministry  employed 
it,  through  the  agency  of  the  National  Society  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  to  encourage  the 
building  of  schoolhouses,  doling  out  the  amount  in 
small  sums  to  meet  large  local  grants.  In  this  way 
some  little  progress  was  made.  A  few  schoolhouses 
were  erected  where  schoolhouses  had  not  previously 
existed.  But  the  quality  of  the  education  was  nowhere 
improved.  As  neither  of  the  societies  which  dispensed 
the  grant  had  any  connection  with  Boman  Catholicisni 
none  of  the  money  was  expended  in  educating  the 
children  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  poor.  The  action  of 
the  Government  had  enabled  a  feeble  ray  of  light  to 
penetrate  into  some  remote  villages.  But  the  feeble 
ray  had  hardly  in  any  case  relieved  the  darkness  of 
the  surrounding  gloom.^ 

The  grant,  which  was  made  for  the  first  time  in 
1833,  was  renewed  in  the  succeeding  year ;  and  the 
richest  country  in  Europe  annually  devoted  sowe 
20,000/.  towards  the  education  of  her  children.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  however,  the  friends  of  education 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xx.  pp.  139, 106,  7SS ;  and  vol.  xlv.  p.  301. 
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not  relax  their  efforts.     In  1834, 1835,  and  1837  they    chap. 
obtained  select  committees  to  enquire  into  the  subject.^ 


In  1837,  Brougham,  the  first  politician  who  had  made  ■^®^^- 
the  subject  his  own,  introduced  a  bill  for  establish- 
ing an  Education  Board  in  London  ;^  and,  late  in  the 
foDowing  year,  Wyse,  the  member  for  Waterford,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  central  Society  for.  Education, 
moved  an  address  to  the  Crown  with  the  same  object. 
Wyse's  address  was  only  defeated  by  74  votes  to  70.* 
It  was  obviously  impossible  for  any  Ministry  to  ignore 
the  lessons  of  this  division ;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
b^inning  of  1839,  Bussell  brought  forward  a  scheme  The  edu. 
for  dealing  with  the  matter.  Like  Brougham  and  Wyse  ^heme, 
he  proposed  the  formation  of  a  central  board  to  dis-  ^^^®- 
tribute  the  money  collected  for  educational  purposes 
by  Parliament.  The  board,  which  was  to  consist  of 
members  of  the  Government,  was  to  be  an  unpaid 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  was  to  establish  a 
normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers,  who  were 
to  receive  a  religious,  moral,  general,  and  industrial 
education.  The  grant  of  20,000/.,  which  Parliament 
had  hitherto  made,  Bussell  proposed  to  increase  to 
30,000/.* 

To  ordinai'y  minds  the  scheme  was  open  to  one 
objection.  A  sum  of  30,000/. —  *a  small  fraction  of 
the  revenue  of  one  day'* — ^was  obviously  insufficient 
for  the  work  of  educating  fifteen  millions  of  people ; 
and  it  was  open  to  every  friend  of  progress  to  urge 
that  the  Ministry  was  doing  too  little.  *  In  the  same 
year,'  sneered  Brougham,  '  in  which  30,000/.  was 
granted  for  educating  the  people  70,000/.  was  voted 
for  building  stables  for  the  Queen.'  This  view,  how- 
ever, found  few  exponents  in  1839.     The  friends  of 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  139;  vol.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  xlv.  p.  273. 

xxvi.  p.  500 ;  and  vol.  xzxix.  p.  1022.  ^  GsrlYle*8  Colhcted  Work$,  vol.  x, 

«  Aid,,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  432-464.  p  411. 
»  Ibid,,  vol.  xliu.  pp.  710,  738. 
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CHAP,     the  Church  were  horrified  at  a  proposal  which  placed 
the  control  of  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the  kingdom 


1839. 


in  the  hands  of  a  pohtical  body.  Up  to  that  time  the 
grant  which  the  Government  had  made  had  tended  to 
preserve  the  monopoly  of  the  Church.  A  grant  which 
was  only  made  to  supplement  local  contributions  was 
necessarily  paid  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  the 
wealthier  sections  of  society.  Under  the  new  system 
the  Church  would  have  no  such  advantage.  There 
would  be  no  guarantee  that  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  would  not  spend  the  money  in  encouraging 
the  efforts  which  poor  and  obscure  communities  were 
making  to  impart  some  little  knowledge  to  their  chil- 
dren, under  the  guidance  of  a  Dissenting  minister  or 
of  a  Boman  Catholic  priest.  In  the  first  instance,  in- 
deed, the  most  zealous  Churchmen  hardly  realised  all 
the  objections  which  they  afterwards  learned  to  urge 
against  Russell's  proposal.  IngUs  himself,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Oxford  University,  actually  congratulated 
the  country  that  so  little  mischief  was  done  by  it* 
Even  a  little  cloud  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  was  not 
Theoppo-  visible  on  the  Parliamentary  horizon.  Symptoms  of 
wtiontoit.  ^Y^^  coming  storm,  however,  soon  appeared.  The  min- 
isters drew  up  an  Order  in  Council  for  giving  effect 
to  their  plan.  The  order  had,  at  any  rate,  the  effect 
of  putting  zealous  Protestants  on  their  guard.  Night 
after  night  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
laden  with  petitions  against  the  scheme.  Terrified  by 
these  petitions,  the  ministers  abandoned  their  proposal 
for  establishing  a  normal  school.^  This  concession  did 
not  conciliate  the  Opposition.  At  last,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  Stanley,  forgetting  that  he  had  himself  framed  a 
similar  plan  for  Ireland,  attacked  the  scheme  with 
all  the  violence  of  which  his  eloquence  was  capable.' 

>  Hansard,  vol.  xlv.  p.  288.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  1381. 

'  Ilfid,,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  229. 
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After  three  nights'  debate  the  Government  only  sue-  chap. 

ceeded  in  defeating  him  by  280  votes  to  276.^     The  ^^* 


Whig  majority  had  again  sunk  to  the  exact  number  ^^^• 
which  had  led  to  the  retirement  of  the  Ministry  on  the 
Jamaica  Bill;  and  the  Conservatives,  encouraged  by 
the  division,  refused  to  allow  the  money  to  be  voted 
till  the  following  Monday.  On  that  day  the  Ministry 
only  succeeded  in  carrying  the  vote  by  276  votes  to  273.^ 
Twelve  days  afterwards  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
moved  a  series  of  six  resolutions  denouncing  the 
scheme.  The  first  of  these  resolutions  was  adopted  by 
229  votes  to  118  ;  and  the  remainder,  voted  without  a 
division,  were  embodied  in  an  address  to  the  Crown.* 
The  proposal  had  been  adopted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  slender  majority  of  only  2  ;  it  had  been 
condemned  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  two  to  one,  and  was  apparently  doomed. 

Yet  the  ministers  to  a  certain  extent  persevered  with  a  modified 
their  scheme.  They  did  not  cancel  the  appointment  carried, 
of  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  They  even  ven- 
tured to  advise  the  Queen  to  express  her  regret  at  the 
Lords'  address;. and  they  moderated  the  anger  of  the 
more  reasonable  prelates  by  arranging  that  the  inspec 
tors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  should  be  chosen 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bishops,  and  should  present 
their  reports  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  as  well  as  to 
the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.*  With  these  modi- 
fications the  scheme  was  carried  out.  The  clergy,  with 
a  folly  too  often  characteristic  of  their  profession,  in 
many  instances  refused  to  touch  a  grant  which  was 
saddled  with  conditions  to  which  their  consciences  could 
not  assent.  The  National  Society  called  for  the  sub- 
scriptions  of  Churchmen  to   enable  it   to  compensate 

'  Hansard,  vol.  xlviii.  p'.  68a  *  iWrf.,  vol.  xlix.  p.    128.     Ann. 

«  Ihf'd.,  p.  793.  Iteff.,  1839,  Hiat.,  p.  171.    RecdUc- 

'  TWrf.,  pp.  1332, 1386.  turns  and  Swfg&AwnSy  p.  160. 
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CH^p.     the  clergymen  who  were  preferring  their  consciences  to 

^^ .J—,  their  interests.^    Virtuous  self-sacrifice  of  this  character 

1839.  from  its  very  nature  soon  ceased  to  trouble  the  commu- 
nity. Even  clergymen,  backed  by  a  wealthy  society, 
discovered  that  they  could  do  their  religion  more  good 
than  harm  by  accepting  instead  of  obstinately  refusing 
the  proflTered  assistance  of  the  State.  In  a  short  time 
the  Church,  instructed  by  circumstances,  succeeded  in 
absorbing  the  greater  portion  of  the  grant,  and  in  in- 
creasing its  own  influence  ;  and  the  Dissenters  com- 
plained that  a  scheme,  which  had  been  in  the  first 
instance  introduced  in  their  interests,  and  which  had 
been  resisted  by  Churchmen,  was  unduly  favouring 
the  cause  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Post  The  step  taken  in  1839  marks  an  advance — a  little 

Office. 

advance — in  the  progress  of  education.  At  the  same 
time  a  much  more  important  victory  was  obtained  by 
another  set  of  reformers.  The  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity is  increased  by  the  interchange  of  ideas ;  and 
the  facilities  which  modern  inventions  have  afforded 
for  the  distribution  of  information  have  raised  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  people.  In  1839,  however,  a  poor 
man  could  not  afford  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  a 
distance.  The  Post  Office  charged  fourteen  or  fifteen 
pence  for  conveying  a  letter  from  Elgin  to  London;' 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  pence  was  the  day's  wage  of  an 
ordinary  labourer.  The  rate  of  postage  was,  indeed, 
only  one  of  the  inconveniences  which  interfered  with 
correspondence.  Even  in  London  the  letter-boxes  for 
the  receipt  of  letters  for  the  general  post  were  only 
opened  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  were  closed  at  seveu 
in  the  evening.  The  unfortunate  person  who  reached 
the  receiving-box  a  few  minutes  after  seven  was  com- 
pelled to  take  his  letter  home  again.   Common  sense  sug- 

« 

>  Ann,  Reg.,  1830,  Hist.,  p.  172.  «  Hansard,  ▼ol.  xxxix.  p.  370. 
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gested  that  the  boxes  might  be  kept  open  at  any  rate  chap. 
till  midnight.  So  revolutionary  a  proposal  was  depre-  > — ,-:_-. 
cated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  a  Whig  ^^^^• 
Ministry.^  Its  adoption  would  have  seriously  interfered 
with  the  comfort  of  the  officials  in  the  Post  Office  ;  and 
the  comfort  of  officials  was  deemed  a  more  important 
matter  than  the  convenience  of  the  public.  Clerks  in 
the  Post  Office  were  only  employed  before  nine  in  the 
morning  and  after  five  o'clock  at  night.  From  9  a.m. 
to  5  P.M.  they  were  their  own  masters,  free  to  accept 
other  employment.^  It  was  obviously  the  interest  of 
these  gentlemen  to  prevent  the  despatch  of  a  second 
mail  in  the  day.  In  consequence  of  there  being  no 
second  mail,  letters  which  passed  through  London  were 
commonly  delayed  for  the  best  part  of  twenty-four 
hours ;  or,  if  a  Sunday  happened  to  intervene,  forty- 
eight  hours.  *  A  letter  written  at  Uxbridge  after  the 
close  of  the  Post  Office  on  Friday  night,'  was  *not 
delivered  at  Gravesend,  a  distance  less  than  forty  miles, 
earlier  than  Tuesday  morning.'  * 

Expense  and  delay  were  the  common  characteristics 
of  the  system;  but  graver  charges  were  concurrently 
urged  against  the  department.  The  money  order  of- 
fice, for  instance,  was  a  private  establishment,  whose 
managers  were  allowed  to  charge  the  public  eight- 
pence  in  the  pound,  and  were  not  in  the  habit  of  ren- 
dering any  accounts  to  the  Postmaster-General.  The 
solicitor  of  the  Post  Office  was  paid  by  fees,  and  had, 
therefore,  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  encouraging 
litigation.  The  department  exercised  the  right  of 
opening  any  letters  which  passed  through  it,  to  see  if 
they  had  been  posted  at  the  places  at  which  they  were 
written.  It  was  generally  believed  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  country  offices  to  break  the  seals 

*  Saruftrdf  vol.  xxxv.  p.  422 ;  and         *  Ibid,,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  420. 
vol.  xxxvii.  p.  810.  •  Hiir*  Post  Office  Reform^  p.  51. 
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CHAP. 
XV. 

"l8397 


The  com- 
mission of 
1835. 


of  the  letters  and  to  read  their  contents.*  Abuses 
of  this  character  naturally  attracted  attention  in  a  re- 
formed Parliament.  Wallace,  the  member  for  Greenock, 
moved  for  an  enquiry  into  the  working  of  the  depart- 
ment in  1834.  He  repeated  his  motion  in  1835.  The 
Ministry,  unable  to  answer  his  arguments,  and  reluctant 
to  concede  a  committee,  offered  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion ;  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  commission, 
they  introduced  a  bill  in  1836  to  abolish  the  office  of 
Postmaster-General,  and  to  place  the  oflSce  under  com- 
missioners.^ 

The  House  of  Commons  had  now  ascertained  the  full 
extent  of  the  reform  which  the  Government  was  willing 
to  concede.  It  was  wilKng  to  place  an  office  hitherto 
regulated  by  an  amiable  nobleman  under  three  com- 
missioners of  its  own  choosing.  The  people  were 
complaining  that  the  coach  would  not  run  at  all.  The 
wheels  were  out  of  order ;  the  springs  were  broken  ; 
the  body  was  inconvenient  and  lumbersome ;  and  the 
fares  were  prohibitive ;  and  the  Ministry  gravely  pro- 
posed to  change  the  coachman.  A  few  months  after 
this  decision  a  young  man,  whose  name  was  unknown 
beyond  a  narrow  social  circle,  published  a  pamphlet  on 
'  Post  Office  Eeform :  its  Importance  and  Practicability.' 
Rowland  Hill,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Hugh  Hill,  a  Birmingham  schoolmaster. 
Rowland  Hill  observed  that,  while  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  country  were  increasing,  the  Post  Office 
revenue  was  slowly  declining.  A  little  reflection  satis- 
fied him  that,  as  the  consumption  of  all  other  commo- 
dities increased  when  the  taxation  upon  them  was 
reduced,  a  general  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage 
would  ensure  a  similar  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
Post  Office.     By  carefully  analysing  the  accounts  of  the 

*  Hansardy  toI.  xx.  p.  360;  vol.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  xziv.    p.  855;   vol. 

xxix.  p.  376 ;  and  toI.  xxxix.  p.  503.      xxix.  pp.  372, 305 ;  vol.  xxxt.  p^  41& 
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department  he  discovered  that  many  expenses  which  it    chap. 
incurred  were  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  convey-  ' — .-^— ^ 
ance  of  letters,  and  that  the  cost  of  carrying  a  letter  for 
a  long  distance  was  almost  inappreciably  greater  than  RowLiud 
the  cost  of  carrying  it  a  short  distance.^     These  dis-  ^^^^ 
coveries  pointed  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rate  of  *Po«t 
postage  throughout  the  country.      But  a  low  rate  of  Reform.' 
postage   was  obviously  impossible  without   a  radical 
change  of  system.     In  1839  the  postage  upon  letters 
was  never  prepaid.     The  clerks  in  the  Post  Office  were 
compelled  to  estimate  the  postage  of  each  letter,  one  by 
one,  on  its  passage  through  the  post.     As  these  rates 
depended  on  minute  calculations  they  necessarily  ab- 
sorbed a  large  staff  of  persons  in  making  them.     But 
the  eccentricities  of  the  system  did  not  end  with  these 
calculations.^    The  letter  carrier,  in  delivering  the  let- 
ters, had  to  collect  the  postage  on  each  letter.     It  took, 
on  an  average,  two  minutes  to  deUver  a  letter  under  this 
system  in  a  London  street.     With  the  genius  instinctive 
in  a  true  administrator  Hill  at  once  saw  that  all  these 
complicated  arrangements  could  be  superseded  on  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage.     If  all  letters 
were  charged  the  same  rate  the  calculations  which  the 
Post  Office  had  at  present  to  undertake  would  be  un- 
necessary.    If  all  letters  were  prepaid  the  letter  carrier, 
instead  of  demanding  the  postage  at  every  door,  could 
place  them  in  a  slit  or  box  in  the  door  and  pass  on  to 
the  next  house.     Simplicity  and  economy  could  be  in- 
troduced by  the  adoption  of  these  expedients  ;  and  the 
Post  Office,  so  HiU  declared,  would  be  able  to  carry  a 
letter  to  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  charge 
of  a  penny. 

These  arguments,  concisely  and  clearly  explained 
in  ^Post  Office  Reform,'  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  people.     Wallace,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 

»  See  pamphlet,  pp.  16, 17,  18.  ^  Ibid,,  p.  23. 
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CHAP.     Brougham,  in   tlie  House  of  Lords,  drew  attention  to 

^  ,  -^  HiU's  scheme.*     Lord  Lichfield,  who  presided  over  the 

^  Post  Office,  thought  it  necessary  to  correct  the  errors 

into  which  Hill,  as  he  imagined,  had  fiallen.  Postage, 
he  argued,  was  only  paid  on  24,000,000  letters.  But, 
if  the  public  were  to  continue  to  derive  its  existing  pro- 
fit from  the  post  under  Hill's  scheme,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  department  to  carry,  not  42,000,000,  but 
480,000,000  letters.^  To  the  mind  of  an  official  like 
Lichfield  it  seemed  only  necessary  to  state  this  fact  to 
expose  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  plan.  Where  were 
the  people  who  were  to  write  this  prodigious  mass  of 
letters  ?  Where  was  the  building  which,  if  they  were 
written,  would  be  able  to  contain  the  daily  quota  of  the 
whole?  There  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
scheme  would,  succeed.  But  its  success  would  ensure 
its  failure.  The  Post  Office  would  be  smothered  by  the 
correspondence  which  it  had  attracted  ;  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  department  would  break  down  under 
the  undue  strain.  Hill  quietly  replied  that  he  '  never 
yet  heard  of  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  trader, 
possessed  of  sufficient  capital  and  other  adequate  means, 
being  frightened  lest  his  business  should  became  too 
large.' ^  The  people  insisted  on  Hill's  scheme  being 
tried  ;  and  the  Ministry,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
Hiira  defeat  the  demand  by  reviving  its  favourite  scheme  for 
refe™i  to  placiug  the  Post  Office  under  commissioners,*  found  it 
commit-  neccssary  to  give  way,  and  to  refer  Hill's  scheme  to  a 
t«e.  select  committee. 

The  committee  to  which  Hill's  scheme  was  referred 
proved  almost  as  timid  as  Lichfield.  It  shrank  from  re- 
commending so  radical  a  reduction  in  the  postal  rates  bs 
that  which  Hill  had  recommended,  and  it  substituted  a 

*  Uamardf  vol.  xxxYiii.  p.  766 ;  Pat  O/fiee  Beform, 
and  vol.  xxxix.  p.  1201.  ^  Uamard,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  291,  583, 

»  Ibid.,  p.  378.  846. 
'  Preface  to  tbe  second  edition  of 
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twopenny  for  a  uniform  penny  rate.^     Fortunately,  min-    chap. 
isters  overruled  this  suggestion.      They  had  not  much  ^^,,.1^ 
inclination  to  adopt  Hill's  plan,  but  they  preferred  the     ^^^' 
whole  measure  which  had  been  recommended  by  Hill 
to  the  half-measure  which  had  found  favour  with  the 
committee.     They  reluctantly  made  up  their  minds  to 
reduce  the  postage  on  the  5th  of  the  following  Decem- 
ber to  a  uniform  rate  of  fourpence ;  and,  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1840,  to  a  uniform  rate  of  a  penny.     Mem-  tion^^^ 
bers  of  ParUament  agreed  to  give  up  the  strange  privil^e  p*""^ 
which  had  been  accorded  them  of  receiving  and  send- 
ing their  letters  post-free ;  and  a  reform  suggested  by 
a  man  who  was  almost  unknown,  and  enforced  on  an 
unwilling  Government  by  the  clamour  of  a  nation,  was 
thus  adopted. 

In  one  respect  Hill's  anticipations  were  not  verified. 
The  net  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  fell  from  1,649,000/. 
in  1839  to  495,000/.  in  1840,^  and  the  country,  there- 
fore, lost  more  than  1,000,000/.  a  year  by  the  change 
which  it  had  made.  But  the  loss  was  reduced  year  by 
year  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  business 
of  the  Post  Office.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  adoption 
of  Hill's  reform  the  Post  Office  carried  962,000,000 
letters,  or  twice  the  number  which  Lichfield  had  ridi- 
culed as  an  impossibiUty ;  and,  under  the  improved 
system  which  Hill  had  originated,  the  whole  of  this  vast 
business  was  transacted  with  a  speed,  a  rapidity,  and  an 
accuracy  which  would  have  seemed  impossible  in  1839. 
People  in  every  part  of  the  country  were  able  to  com- 
municate with  one  another  at  a  cost  which  even  a  day- 
labourer  could  afford.  The  man  of  business  found  new 
opportunities  for  promoting  his  trade  ;  the  man  of  plea- 
sure obtained  fresh  means  of  devising  the  amusements 
which  were  the  occupation  of  his  leisure ;  the  man  of 

*  The  substance  of  the  report  is  in  *  Porter's  I^-ogresB  of  the  Nation, 

Am.  Reg.,  1838,  Hist.,  p.  313.  p.  722. 
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CHAP,     letters  alone  regretted  that,  in  the  increased  facilities 
._   ,  '^.  for  correspondence,  the  art  of  letter-writing  was  lost. 

1839.  When  every  letter  on  an  average  cost  its  receiver  a 
shilling  the  writer  endeavoured  to  make  it  worth  the 
shilling  which  it  cost.  Letters  were  commonly  written 
with  a  care  which  is  now  reserved  for  essays  ;  and  the 
best  letter-writers  produced  unconsciously  some  of  the 
purest  hterature  in  the  language.  The  best  picture 
which  has  come  down  to  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
history  and  manners  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Horace 
Walpole.  The  best  account  in  the  English  language  of 
the  natural  objects  of  a  rural  district  is  in  the  letters  of 
a  country  curate  to  his  distant  friends.  Writers  of  fic- 
tion were  insensibly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  fashion. 
Eichardson  makes  Clarissa  relate  her  sorrows,  Miss  Bur- 
ney  makes  EveUna  tell  her  adventures,  in  a  series  of 
letters.  The  penny  postage  has  made  the  voluminous 
epistles  of  Clarissa  and  Evelina  impossible  expedients 
for  future  noveUsts,  just  as  it  has  made  it  impossible  to 
hope  for  a  future  Horace  Walpole  or  a  future  White. 
Brevity  is  the  chief  art  which  is  studied  by  the  modern 
letter-writer  ;  and  to  this  one  end  grammar,  style,  and 
wit  are  all  usually  sacrificed. 

These  reflections,  however,  did  not  occur  to  the  timid 
ministers  who  reluctantly  adopted  Hill's  reform.  They 
were  occupied  with  a  much  more  practical  consideration. 
The  reduction  in  the  rate  of  postage  might  or  might  not 
prove  beneficial  to  the  country ;  but  its  immediate  effect 
would  be  perceptible  enough  on  the  revenue ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  finances  of  the  country  were  in  a  con- 
dition which  required  the  attention  of  statesmen.  In 
1836  Spring  Kice  had  placed  the  income  of  the  country 
at  46,980,000/.,  the  expenditure  at  46,316,000/.^  Not- 
withstanding the  alterations  which  he  made  in  his  Budget 

^  See  ante,  p.  366. 


1839. 

Finance. 
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the  revenue  amounted  to  48,453,000^.,  the  expenditure 
to  46,589,000^.^  In  1837  the  expenditure  was  placed 
at  46,631,000/. ;  while  the  revenue,  affected  by  the  re- 
ductions made  in  the  newspaper  tax  in  1836,  and  by 
the  crisis  which  had  paralysed  trade  in  the  previous 
aiitumn,  was  computed  at  only  47,240,000/.  Eice  de- 
clined under  the  circumstances  to  make  any  reductions 
in  taxation.  His  prudence  was  fortunate.  Troubles  in 
Canada,  compUcations  (which  will  be  related  in  the  en- 
suing chapter)  in  Eastern  Europe,  increased  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  nation.  The  distress  both  of  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  classes  diminished  its  resources.  The 
revenue  of  the  year  shrank  to  46,090,000/. ;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  nation  were  increased  to  47,519,000/.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  years  of  surpluses  were  over : 
that  the  years  of  deficits  had  begun. 

The  Budget  of  1838  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  Th© 
Budget  of  1837.  The  expenditure,  swollen  by  the  causes  isss. 
which  had  raised  it  in  the  previous  year,  was  placed 
at  47,479,000/. ;  the  revenue,  still  affected  by  stagnant 
trade  and  agricultural  distress,  was  estimated  at  only 
47,271,000/.  Spring  Eice  commenced  the  year  with  a 
probable  deficit  of  208,000/.  There  was,  however,  one 
feature  about  Spring  Kice's  financial  statements  which 
might  have  afforded  timid  bystanders  a  little  encourage- 
ment. The  figures  with  which  his  speeches  bristled 
looked  unanswerable,  but  they  had  a  singular  tendency 
to  answer  themselves.  His  surpluses  turned  into  deficits, 
his  deficits  into  surpluses.  In  1837  he  had  expected 
47,240,000/.,  and  he  had  received  only  46,090,000/. 
In  1838  he  expected  47,271,000/.,  and  he  received 
47,833,000/.  Fortune  had  proved,  in  one  sense,  favour- 
able to  Spring  Rice.  Unluckily,  however,  the  continual 
requirements  of   the  War  Office  in  deahng  with  the 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xxxyiii.  p.  1717.      required  towards  the  payment  of  the 
The  expenditure  includes  the  sum      M  est  Indian  compensation. 

VOL,  III.  K  K 
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CHAP. 
XV. 

* 1~ 

1839. 

The  Bud- 
get of 
1839. 


crisis  in  America  disarranged  his  balance-sheet.  The 
expenditure,  which  had  been  placed  at  only  47,479,000/., 
rose  to  48,233,000/.^  One  error  in  the  estimates  had 
corrected  the  other,  and  left  the  minister  with  only  a 
slightly  larger  deficit  than  he  had  originally  anticipated. 
In  1839  Rice  placed  the  revenue  at  48,128,000/.;  the 
expenditure,  including  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
Canada,  at  48,988,000/.  The  Canadian  expenditure, 
however,  was  not  likely  to  become  a  permanent  charge. 
An  unpopular  financier  in  a  weak  Ministry  did  not  con- 
template the  imposition  of  any  new  tax  to  cover  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  increased  his  embarrassments  by  aban- 
doning the  high  postal  rates.  The  greatness  of  the 
boon  which  was  thus  conferred  on  the  country  ought 
not  to  bUnd  future  generations  to  the  recklessness 
of  the  financier  who  conceded  it.  Careless  finance  of 
this  character  had  not   been   seen  since  the  days  of 

^  The  figures  in  the  Budgets  are  as  follows : — 


Mevenue. 

1836-7. 
Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Taxes 
Post  Office 
Miscellaneous 

Total    . 

1837-8. 
Customs 
Exci>»e 
Stamps 
Taxes 
Post  Office 
Mbcelianeous 

Total    . 

1838-0. 

Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Post  Office 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


£ 

.  20,540,000 

.  14,160,000 

.  7,000,000 

.  8,676,000 

.  1,540,000 

.  176,000 

.  £46,980,000 

.  21,100,000 

.  13,800,000 

.  6,800,000 

.  3,710,000 

.  1,660,000 

.  170,000 

.  £47,240,000 

.  20,796,000 
.  13,902,000 
.  7,002,000 
.  3,654,000 
.  1,638,000 
279,000 


Expenditure, 
1836-7.  £ 

Debt  and  Oonsol.  Fund     30,620,000 
Army 
Navy 

Ordnance  . 
MiscellaneouB    . 
West  Indies 

Total    . 


-  14,685^000 
1,111,000 


1837-8. 

Debt  and  Oonsol.  Fond 

Army        .  •         • 

Navy 

Ordnance  .  •        • 

Miscellaneous  . 

West  Indies 

Totid  . 


£46^316,000 

30,890,000 
6,401,000 
4,688,000 
1,302,000 
2,504,000 
846,000 
£46,691,000 


1838-9. 
Debt  and  Oonsol.  Fund    31,76O/)00 

Army        .        .        .  6,8^3,000 

Navy         .        .        .  4,812,000 

Ordnance  .        .        •  1,547,000 

MiflceUaneous    .        .  2,547jOO 
Total        .    £47,479,000 


^._-    .        .£47,271,000  .     . 

—Of.  Hansard,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  1714;  vol.  xlii.  p.  1306;  and  vol.  xlviii.  p. 
1343.  There  are  mistakes  in  all  the  reports,  which  it  is  possible  to  correct 
by  collating  them. 
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Vauflittart.    After  the  fall  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry    ohap. 
it  was  not  seen  for  nearly  forty  years.  ^  ^^' 


Spring  Eice  haii  proposed  his  last  Budget.  At  the  l^^^- 
close  of  the  session  he  seized  the  opportunity,  which  Sir  ciianges 
John  Newport's  retirement  afforded  him,  of  exchang-  jJjniBtry. 
mg  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Treasury  for  the 
Comptrollership  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  Francis  Baring,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
was  selected  as  his  successor.  At  the  same  time  a 
greater  change  was  made  in  the  composition  of  the 
ICmstry.  Normanby  had  proved  no  more  satisfactory 
than  Glenelg  in  the  management  of  the  Colonial  Office ; 
and,  on  the  advice  of  Russell,*^  the  Ministry  decided  on 
placing  the  only  competent  administrator  in  the  Cabinet 
m  the  place  of  difficulty.  Eussell  accordingly  became 
Colonial  minister,  and  Normanby  replaced  Russell  at  the 
Home  Office.  The  changes  which  were  thus  made  were 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  Whig  party.  The  more 
earnest  Whigs  thought  that  advantage  should  have  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  regain  the  support  which 
the  Ministry  had  lost,  and  that,  instead  of  merely 
shuffling  the  cards,  the  Government  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  new  players  into  the  game. 
This  view  was  expressly  held  by  the  group  of  states- 
men who  were  directly  connected  with  Lord  Grey. 
They  refused  to  be  parties  to  a  position  which  they 
rightly  thought  humiUating  to   themselves  and   disas- 

*  The  eatimates  for  the  year  1839-40  were  :— 

Expenditure,  £ 

Debt  and  Consol.  Fund  31 ,843,000 

Army           .        .        .  6,663,000 

Navy            .        .        .  6,107,000 

Ordnance      .        .        .  1,732,000 

MiBcellaneous       .        .  2,663,000 

Canada        .        .        .  1,000,000 

Total    .        .  £48,088,000 

— Haneardj  toI.  xlviii.  pp.  1361 -1364. 

•  Torrens'  Afelb<mme^  vol.  ii.  p.  811.  Much  to  Lord  Russeirs  credit  he 
supprsBsed  the  reasons  for  the  change  in  Recollecticns  and  SuggettioiUy  p.  198, 
and  attributed  it  to  a  deore  to  meet  Normanby*8  views. 

XK  2 


Revenue, 

£ 

Oustoms 

21,600,000 

Excise 

13,846,000 

Stamps        • 

7,064,000 

Taxes 

3,694.000 

Post  Office   . 

1,686,000 

Miscellaneous       » 

460,000 

Total    . 

:e48,l  28,000 
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CHAP,  trous  to  the  country.  Lord  Howick  *  retired  from  the 
.■■"V*,.  War  OflSce ;  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wood,  resigned  the 
1840.  Secretaryship  to  the  Admiralty;  and  his  cousin,  Sir 
George  Grey,  refused  promotion  to  the  Cabinet.  In 
Lord  Howick's  place  the  Ministry  succeeded  in  securing 
the  services  of  the  brilliant  writer  who  had  raised  him- 
self by  a  few  set  speeches  on  Reform  to  the  first  rank 
among  the  orators  of  his  time.  Macaulay,  who  had  re- 
turned from  India  a  few  months  before,  became  Secre- 
tary at  War  and  member  for  Edinburgh.^ 

Reconstructed  in  this  way,  the  Whig  Ministry  again 
The  diffi.    met  Parliament  on  the  16th  of  January,  1840.    The 

culties  of  .  ,  ^ 

1840.  meeting  took  place  under  circumstances  which  had  been 
unexampled  for  more  than  twenty  years.  CSomplica- 
tions  (to  be  related  in  the  succeeding  chapter)  had  oc- 
curred in  Eastern  Europe.  Wars,  or  misunderstandings 
threatening  war,  had  concurrently  broken  out  in  Persia, 
AjfTghanistan,  and  China.  Abroad  the  future  seemed 
everywhere  uncertain ;  at  home  commercial  embarrass- 
ments had  restricted  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  in- 
creased the  distresses  of  the  labouring  poor.  Embar- 
rassment and  distress  had  led  to  a  deficit  in  the  revenue, 
and  the  change  from  dear  to  cheap  postage  had  aggi^a- 
vated  the  consequent  diflSculty.  Disorders  were  again 
resulting  from  distress.  A  miserable  population,  de- 
spairing of  obtaining  rehef,  was  arrayed  in  a  new  and 
formidable  organisation  against  the  ruling  classes ;  and 
riots,  unfortunately  attended  with  loss  of  life,  were 
occurring  at  Newport  and  at  Birmingham.  The  stoiy 
of  the  great  social  movement  which  is  comprised  in 
the  history  of  Chartism  is  of  greater  importance  than 
the  disputes  of  Whigs  and  of  Tories,  than  the  rivalry 
of  Russell  and  of  Peel.      But  the  account  of  it  will  fall 

"  Lord  Howick  explained  hia  rea-      312. 
sons  in  Hansardy  vol.  li.  p.  768.     Of.  '  Torrens'  Mdboume,  voL  ii  ^ 

Torrens'  Melbowne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  310,      314. 
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more  conveniently  within  a  later  section  of  this  work.     chap. 
The  views,  indeed,  which   the  Chartists  were   urging  -  ^^'  _ 
were    only  imperfectly   understood   in  Parliament  in     ^^^' 
1839.     There  the  majority  was  much  more  keenly  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  for  preserving  order  than 
with  the  expediency  of  listening  to  a  miserable  and  un- 
represented people.    From  a  Conservative  point  of  view 
the  Ministry  had  failed  to  maintain  peace  abroad  or 
quiet  at  home,  and  was  consequently  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.     On  the  28th  BuUcr 
of  January,  Sir  John  Yarde  BuUer,  a  baronet  whose  J^S^of 
amiable  character  and  whose  steady  support  of  Conser-  want  of 

confldciico 

vative  principles  was  rewarded  towards  the  close  of  a  in  the 
long  career  by  his  advancement  to  the  peerage,  embo-  *^**^- 
died  this  feeling  in  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
For  four  consecutive  nights  the  debate,  which  BuUer 
originated,  was  continued  by  greater  orators.  But 
the  Eadicals,  though  they  distrusted  the  Ministry,  de- 
clined to  join  the  Conservatives,  and  the  Government 
was  able  to  defeat  the  motion  by  308  votes  to  287.^  A 
small  majority — on  which,  however,  no  dependence 
could  be  placed — enabled  the  Whigs  to  remain  in  oflSce. 
The  majority  was  a  little  greater  than  that  by  which 
the  Whig  Ministry  had  been  usually  supported.  But 
the  slight  support  which  the  Ministry  received  in  the 
Commons,  the  helpless  position  in  which  it  was  placed 
in  the  Lords,  disabled  it  from  carrying  any  useful  legis- 
lation. It  was  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  session  of 
1840  would  be  singularly  barren  of  results.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  case  of  Parliamentary  privilege  diverted 
attention  from  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Legislature, 
and,  to  some  extent,  excused  the  inability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  devote  its  time  to  other  subjects.  Up  to  1835 
the  reports  and  papers  which  were  published  by  Par- 
liament were  not  accessible  to  the  general  pubUc,     It 

1  ManMord,  vol  li.  pp.  660, 1073. 
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CHAP,     was   presumed  that  the  information  which  was  thus 
^^'   ^  obtained  was  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  Legisla- 
1840.     i^j,Q  alone.     These  pretensions  became  more  and  more 
The  pub-    impossible  after  the  Beform  Bill.   The  newspapers  exer- 
of  Pariia-    ciscd  a  Constantly  increasing  influence  on  the  proceed- 
mentAry     i^gg  Qf  the  Legislature ;  and  newspaper  proprietors  na- 
turally objected  to  be  dependent  for  their  information 
on  the  favour  of  individual  members  of  Parliament.    In 
1835,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee, the  House  of  Commons  decided  that  the  papers 
published  under  its  orders  should  be  sold  at  a  cheap 
rate.     The  decision,  at  the  time,  attracted  very  little 
attention.     Noble  lords,  indeed,  like  Brougham  sneered 
at  '  the  libel  shop '  ^  which  the  Commons  had  opened. 
Such  a  sneer  should  not  have  come  from  the  man  who 
in  earher  and  better  days  had  justly  prided  himself  on 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  promoting  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge   in   penny  magazines  and  penny 
encyclopaedias.    Wise  men  see  the  direction  of  the  wind 
in  the  movement  of  a  straw;  and  wise  men  may  trace 
a  fresh  victory  of  freedom  in  such  a  small  matter  as  the 
publication  and  sale  of  Parliamentary  papers. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
arrived  at  this  decision  Parliament,  on  the  advice  of* 
Eussell,  passed  a  bill  which  authorised  the  Home  Office 
to  appoint  two  inspectors  of  prisons.  The  inspectors, 
among  other  duties,  were  desired  annually  to  report  on 
the  prisons  which  they  visited.  In  their  first  report 
they  mentioned  that  they  had  found  in  Newgate  a  book, 
published  by  Messrs.  Stockdale,  on  the  generative  system. 
The  inspectors  considered  the  book  'disgusting,*  its 
plates  '  indecent  and  obscene.'  Their  report  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Aldermen ;  and  these  worthy  dti- 
of  th'e^^^  zens,  instead  of  closing  the  controversy  by  forbidding  the 
S^^isoDB.  book,  defended  it  as  a  scientific  treatise.^  The  inspectors, 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  210.      *  Pari.  Papers,  1886,  yoL  xliL  p.  286. 
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ioe^enced  in  their  office,  repeated  thei.  charge,  and    <^p. 
declared  that  the  book  was  one  which  was  *  intended  to 


take  young  men  in  by  inducing  them  to  give  an  exorbi-  ^^^' 
tant  price  for  an  indecent  work/  ^  The  common  sense 
view  that,  decent  or  indecent,  scientific  or  obscene,  a 
work  on  the  generative  system  was  not  necessary  or 
desirable  literature  for  prisoners,  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  these  ofiicials. 

Stockdale  was  naturally  annoyed  at  the  attack  made  T]ie  case 

111  mi  •  .  •      •  1   T    1        -I     of  StOCk- 

upon  the  book.  The  inspectors  opimon  was  pubushed  dale  v. 
by  Messrs.  Hansard,  and  sold  to  the  pubhc  at  the  Com-  * 
mons'  '  libel  shop.'  Stockdale  was  advised  to  bring  an 
action  against  Hansard  for  pubhshing  the  report.  Han- 
sard, acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  pleaded,  first,  that  the  publication  was  pri- 
vileged, and  second  that  the  Ubel  was  true.  The  issue 
was  tried  by  Denman,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1837.  The  jury  thought 
that  the  libel  was  justified  by  the  indecent  and  objec- 
tionable nature  of  the  work,  and  found  for  the  defendant 
on  the  second  issue.  The  question  of  privilege  was  thus 
avoided  by  the  jury.  But  the  point  which  the  jury  had 
avoided  was  distinctly  raised  by  the  judge.  Denman, 
in  his  charge,  declared  that,  *  whatever  arrangements  may 
be  made  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  any  pub- 
hshers  whom  they  may  employ,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
person  who  publishes  that  in  his  public  shop,  and  espe- 
cially for  money,  which  can  be  injurious  and  possibly 
ruinous  to  any  one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  must  answer 
in  a  court  of  justice  to  that  subject,  if  he  challenges  him 
for  that  Ubel.' 2  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
had  thrown  out  a  challenge  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House,  on  Eussell's  motion,  readily  accepted  the 
combat.  It  resolved,  after  receiving  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  the  question,  that  the 

*  Pari.  Papers,  1836,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  285.         *  Denman,  vol.  ii.  p.  49, 
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CHAP,     power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and  pro- 
^^'       ceedings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  is  an  essential  inci- 


1840.     ^gjj^  |.Q  ^Y^Q  constitutional  functions  of  Parliament ;  that, 
The  peao-    by  the  law  and  privilege  of  Parliament,  this  House  has 
the  Hoiwe   the  solc  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon  the 
moM^pe-     existence  and  extent  of  its  privileges ;  that  the  institution 
Bpecting      of  any  suit  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under  dis- 
cussion before  any  other  court  is  a  high  breach  of  such 
privilege ;  and  that  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  decide 
upon  matters  of  privilege  inconsistent  with  the  deter- 
mination of  either  House  of  Parhament,  is  a  breach  and 
contempt  of  the  privileges  of  Parhament.^      Perhaps 
a  Uttle  beginning  had  never  led  to  so  mighty  an  end. 
Prisoners,  in  a  wretchedly  managed  prison,  had  been 
allowed  to  read  a  work  which,  decent  or  indecent,  could 
by  no  possibility  be  of  service  to  them ;  and  the  highest 
authorities  in    the   kingdom   had  rushed  into  strange 
warfare  on  the  side-issues  which  the  question  had  indi- 
rectly raised.      In  the  olden  times  parturient  moun- 
tains brought  forth  a  mouse.     It  was  the  strange  fate 
of  1837  to  see  the  mouse  rock  the  mountain. 

A  bold  man  might  have  been  turned  from  his  pur- 
pose by  the  fierce  attitude  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Stockdale,  instead  of  being  awed  by  it,  went  to  Hansard's, 
bought  a  second  copy  of  the  prison  inspectors'  report, 
Stockdale    and   brought   a   second   action   of  defamation  against 
his'fecond  the  publisher.     Stockdale  had   openly  done  what  the 
House  of  Commons  had  formally  declared  that  it  was  a 
high  breach  of  its  privileges  for  anyone  to  do ;  and  the 
House,  within  eight  days  of  its  former  resolution,  direc- 
ted the  Attorney-General  to  plead  to  the  action.    It  was 
thought  desirable  to  put  a  plea  on  record  that  Hansard 
had  acted  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The 
new  issue  which  was  thus  raised  was  not  tried  till  the 

*  The  resolutioDB  were  carried  by  126  votes  to  36.    Hansard,  vol.  xxiYii 
p.  1134. 
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spring  of  1839.  The  four  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  chap. 
Bench,  Denman,  Littledale,  Patteson,  and  Coleridge,  ^^7'-^ 
unanimously  decided  against  the  plea ;  and  Stockdale's  ^®^' 
damages  were  assessed  at  lOQL  The  House  of  Commons 
was  now  placed  in  a  fresh  dilemma.  According  to  the 
resolution  solemnly  passed  in  1837  Stockdale,  in  institu- 
ting his  suit,  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  adjudi- 
cating upon  it,  had  committed  high  breaches  of  privilege. 
What  then?  The  House  could  scarcely  order  Penman, 
Littledale,  Patteson,  and  Coleridge  to  come  to  its  Bar 
and  submit  to  its  reprimand.  It  could  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  appeal  against  their  decision,  since  the  ulti- 
mate court  of  review  was  the  Lords ;  and  the  Commons 
could  not  submit  their  privileges  for  the  decision  of  the 
Lords.  The  people  out  of  doors,  moreover,  were  almost 
unanimously  siding  with  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's 
Bench ;  and  the  representatives  of  the  nation  could  not 
afford  to  disregard  the  voice  of  the  people.  Instead, 
then,  of  acting  on  the  resolutions  of  1837,  or  of  ap- 
pealing against  the  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the 
House  of  Commons  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee.^ 
The  committee  did  not  speak  with  a  very  certain  voice. 
The  majority  of  its  members^  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  asserting  the  privileges  of  the  House.  The 
minority,  among  which  were  RusseU  and  Peel,  was  in 
favour  of  giving  way.'  The  House  itself  was  almost 
equally  divided  on  the  matter.  Independent  members 
were  inclined  to  support  the  committee ;  but  the  nu- 
merous partisans  on  both  sides  were  disposed  to  follow 
their  leaders.  By  a  small  majority  of  only  184  votes  to 
166  the  House  adopted  a  motion,  proposed  by  Russell 
and  supported  by  Peel,  pledging  it  to  take  no  proceed- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  staying  the  execution  of  judg- 
ment.* 

1  Hanmrd,  toI.  zItu.  p.  1213.  '  Ibid.,  p.  805. 

*  The    committee's    report  is   in      *  Ibid.,  p.  42d» 
Hansard,  yol.  xlviii.  pp.  301. 
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CHAP.  In  every  stage  of  the  contest  the  House  had  hitherto 

<  ^7'  .  been  worsted.  The  mouse  had  beaten  the  mountain; 
^^^'  and  the  mountain,  not  the  mouse,  was  '  ridiculous.'  If 
Stockdale  had  only  been  satisfied  with  his  lOOt,  how- 
ever, people  might  have  gradually  forgotten  the  incon- 
sistencies of  statesmen  ;  and  the  great  case  of  Stockdale 
V.  Hansard  might  have  been  buried  peacefully  beneath 
the  dust  which  accumulates  on  law  books.  Stockdale, 
however,  having  beaten  the  mountain,  naturally  thought 
that  he  should  get  more  than  100/.  from  the  victory. 
In  the  autumn  of  1839  he  again  went  to  Hansard's,  bought 
a  third  copy  of  the  *  Prisons  Eeport,'  and  thereupon 

Btod:daie'«  ijj.Q|ig}^|;  ^  third  actiou  against  its  publishers.     The  At- 

action,  tomey-Gcneral,  acting  on  the  directions  of  the  House, 
declined  to  plead  to  the  action,  and  judgment  was  ac- 
cordingly suffered  to  go  by  default.  Damages  were  as- 
sessed at  600Z.,  costs  at  40Z.  They  were  levied  by  two 
unfortunate  citizens,  Evans  and  Wheelton,  who  happened 
to  occupy  the  office  of  Sheriff;  and,  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1840,  'Stockdale  obtained  a  rule,  returnable  on  the  17th, 
ordering  the  Sheriff  to  pay  over  to  him  the  640Z.'  which 
had  thus  been  levied.^  The  difficulty,  temporarily 
avoided  in  1839,  had  thus  recurred  in  1840. 

Parliament  met  on  the  16  th  of  January,  or  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  on  which  the  rule  was  returnable.  Eus- 
sell  himself  interposed  before  the  debate  on  the  address 
to  present  a  petition  from  Hansard,  reciting  the  facts 
and  praying  for  reUef ;  and  suggested  that  Stockdale, 
the  plaintiff  in  the  -action ;  Howard,  his  attorney ;  Evans 
and  Wheelton,  the  Sheriff;  Burchell,  the  Deputy  Xlnder- 
Sheriff ;  and  Hemp,  the  bailiff,  should  be  summoned  to 
the  Bar  on  the  following  day.  The  House,  unable  to 
see  any  better  way  out  of  the  embarrassing  situation  in 
which  it  was  placed,  adopted  the  suggestion  of  its  leader.' 

^  Dmman^  Tol.  ii.  d.  63.  Hansard  was  ordered  by  286  votes  to 

*  The  attendance  of  Stockdale  and      167  (Hmuardy  toI.  li.  p.  100)  \  tb9 
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On  the  morrow  the  House,  resolved  by  249  votes  to  100  chap. 

•     •  TCV 

that  Stockdale  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  its  privi- 


l^es/  and  by  239  votes  to  135  ordered  his  committal.^  ^®^" 
Exhausted  by  its  labours,  it  deferred  dealing  with  the  stockdale 
Sheriffs  till  the  following  day.  The  position  of  the  ancient  sheriffs 
mariner,  who  tremblingly  worked  his  way  between  the  J^™'^ 
rock  of  Scylla  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  was 
nothing  to  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen.  If 
they  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
they  were  liable  to  be  committed  for  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege by  the  House  of  Commons.  If  they  bowed  obedience 
to  the  House  they  were  liable  to  be  committed  for  con- 
tempt by  the  Court.  The  House  dehberated  on  their 
case  on  Saturday ,.  the  18th  of  January.  On  Monday,  the 
20th,  they  ordered  the  Sheriffs  to  refund  to  Hansard  the 
money  which  they  had  received  for  the  sale  of  his  goods.* 
The  Sheriffs,  thinking  themselves  bound  by  the  order  of 
the  Court,  decUned  to  do  so ;  and  on  the  following  day 
were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms 
for  refusing.* 

This  proceeding  brought  out,  in  strong  relief,  the 
embarrassments  in  which  the  House  was  involved. 
Something  could  be  said  for  the  committal  of  Stock- 
dale;  something  could  have  been  urged  for  the  com- 
mittal of  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  ;  but  nothing 
could  be  said  for  the  committal  of  the  Sheriffs.  It  was 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  these  gentlemen  had  behaved 
as  men  of  honour ;  it  was  allowed  that  they  had  pur- 
posely delayed  paying  the  money  over  to  Stockdale,*^ 
in  order  that  the  House  might  have  a  fair  opportunity 
of  considering  the  subject ;  it  was  not  even  suggested 
that  they  could  have  pursued  a  different  course  from 
that  which  they  had  adopted ;  and  yet  the  House  of 

attendance  of  tLe  Sheriffs  by  206         '  Ibid.,  p.  343. 

votes  to  117.    Ibid,,  p.  101.  *  Ibid,,  p.  412. 

'  Ibid,,  p.  181.  »  Ibid.,  p.  411. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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PHAP,    Commons  had  made  them  the  victims — the  innocent 

XV 

^-^ — r-l— '  victims — of  its  displeasure.^     The  Sheriffs  at  once  ap- 
^  plied  to  the  Queen's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

But  they  had  been  committed  for  contempt;   and,  in 
cases  of  committal  for  contempt,  the  Judges  have  no 
power  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  writ  of  commit- 
ment.^   Evans  and  Wheelton  were  sent  back  to  prison. 
Some  members,  however,  began  to  question  the  decency 
and  propriety  of  indefinitely  punishing  two  innocent 
individuals.     On  the  3rd  of  February,  Darby,  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  who  had  recently  been  elected 
for  Sussex,  declared  that  'enough  had  been  done  for 
vengeance  and  too  much  for  justice,'  *  and  moved  that 
the  Sheriffs  should  be  discharged.     The  debate  was  ad- 
journed till  Friday,  the  7th  of  February.     Darby,  op- 
posed by  the  Government  and  Peel,  was  then  defeated, 
and  the  House  by  a  large  majority  insisted  on  pursuing 
its  high-handed  proceedings.^^ 
stockdaie**        In  Committing  Stockdale,  and  in  arresting  the  Sheriffs, 
Mtion.       ^^  House  probably  thought  it  had  settled  the  question 
of  privilege :  it  soon  discovered  that  it  had  done  no- 
thing of  the  kind.      On  the  27th  of  January  it  learned, 
from  a  fresh  petition  from  Hansard,  that  a  new  action 
had  been  brought  against  him.*     Howard,  the  attorney 
in  the  cause,  had  hitherto  escaped  with  a  reprimand;* 
he  was  now  arrested  and  committed  to  Newgate,^  where 
his  client,  who  had  hitherto  been  under  the  custody  of 
the  serjeant-at-arms,  was  sent  to  keep  him  company.    In 
their  prison  client  and  attorney  had,  at  any  rate,  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  they  could  study  at  their  leisure 
the  great  work  on  the  generative  system  which  had  been 
the  miserable  source  of  this  wretched  turmoil.  Their  com- 
mittal, indeed,  did  not  stop  the  fourth  suit.     Hansard, 

^  Iklay's  CoMt,  But,,  vol.  i.  p.  458.  liL  p.  69. 

'  Denman,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  •  Ibid.y  vol.  li.  p.  581, 

»  Hansard,  vol.  U.  p.  1111.  «  Ibid.,  p.  493. 

*  By  166  votes  to  94.     Ibid.,  vol.  »  Ibid,,  p.  1319. 
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the  defendant  to  the  action,  in  compliance  with  the  or-    chap 
der  of  the  House,  declined  to  plead  ;  and  judgment  was 


1840. 


entered  against  him  in  default.  Even  this  victory  did 
not  satisfy  the  irrepressible  Stockdale.  On  the  17th  of 
February  the  House  learned  that  he  had  commenced 
a  fifth  action.  On  the  same  evening  it  resolved,  on  HwfifUi 
Eussell's  motion,  that  the  Sheriffs,  Under-Sheriffs,  and  ^  *^°* 
others  who  should  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  such  action 
would  be  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  House  and  of  a 
violation  of  its  privileges,  and  subject  themselves  to  the 
severe  censure  and  displeasure  of  the  House.^  On  the 
following  evening  it  sent  Howard's  son,  a  lad  of  nine- 
teen, and  Pearce,  his  clerk,  to  keep  Howard  and  Stock- 
dale  company  in  Newgate.* 

Every  act  which  the  House  had  taken,  however,  ren- 
dered its  position  more  and  more  discreditable.  It  had 
commenced  by  punishing  Stockdale ;  it  had  concluded 
by  punishing  his  clerk.  The  spectacle  of  the  House  of 
Commons  committing  a  boy  of  nineteen  and  an  obscure 
clerk  in  an  attorney's  office  to  Newgate  was  too  absurd 
to  be  tolerated.  People  out  of  doors  thought  its  pro- 
ceedings too  harsh  to  be  defended.  The  Ministry  was 
compelled,  for  its  own  sake,  to  take  some  steps  for  set- 
tling the  difficulty.  On  the  5th  of  March  Bussell  intro-  BuMeii 
duced  a  bill  to  give  summary  protection  to  persons  em-  '"^^^ 
ployed  in  the  pubUcation  of  Pai'hamentary  papers.'  The  seuie  the 
bill  was  not  passed  without  sharp  remonstrance.  Sir  ^^^  ^°* 
Thomas  WUde,  a  profound  equity  lawyer,  who  had  just 
accepted  the  office  of  SoUcitor-General,  thought  that  it 
affirmed  the  propriety  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  led  the  opposition  to  its  introduc- 
tion.* The  spectacle  of  a  law  officer  opposing  the  most 
important  proposals  of  his  leader  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  House  of  Commons  since  the  memorable  occasion 
when  Wetherell  had  attacked  Peel  for  introducing  the 

»  Harwtrd,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  818,  820, 324.  »  Ibid.,  p.  W9. 

»  JWa.,  pp.  376,  386,  *  Ihid,,  p.  060. 
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CHAP.    Boman  Catholic  Belief  Bill.     Wilde,  however,  did  not 

XV. 


imitate  the  indecent  language  of  Wetherell.  The  reins 
1840.  ^f  discipline  were  only  loosely  held  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  Whig  Ministry  ;  and  BusseU,  secure  in  the  sup- 
port of  Peel,  submitted  to  Wilde's  independent  action. 
The  introduction  of  the  bill  was  approved  by  a  large 
majority.^  It  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division 
on  the  9th  of  March  ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  March,  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.^  Wearied  with  a 
struggle,  in  which  they  had  incurred  humihation  and 
contempt,  most  members  were  only  too  glad  of  any 
measure  which  afforded  them  a  means  of  escaping 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  they  were  involved ;  and 
all  the  arguments  by  which  Wilde  had  endeavoured  to 
convince  them  that  the  bill  virtually  surrendered  the 
position  for  which  they  had  previously  contended  were 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  convenience  of  accept- 
ing it. 
ThoWU  rpj^^  reasons,  however,  which  had  influenced  the 

House  of  Commons  had  no  effect  on  the  Lords.  The 
Lords  had  not  opened  a  libel  shop  ;  the  Lords  had  not 
been  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  Courts.  The  Lords 
could  safely  join  with  the  general  pubhc  in  laughing 
at  the  inconsistencies  and  embarrassments  of  the  Com- 
mons. Among  the  Lords  there  were  many  Conserva- 
tives who  disliked  the  privilege  for  which  Bussell 
and  Peel  had  contended  ;  there  were  many  Tories  who 
were  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  bringing  the  Com- 
mons into  disrepute ;  there  was,  above  all,  the  honest 
and  single-minded  Chief  Justice,  who  was  in  reaUty  the 
champion  on  one  side  of  the  question.  These  various 
facts  made  the  Ministry  regard  the  fate  of  the  bill 
with  apprehension.  Luckily  for  them,  however,  another 
circumstance  facilitated  its  progress.  The  Conser- 
vatives were  anxious  to  terminate  a  struggle  which  was 

1  Mansard,  vol.  liL  p.  1026.  *  Ihid.,  pp.  1060, 127a 
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dividing  their  party,  and  which  was,  therefore,  render-    chap, 
ing  their  return  to  power  difficult.     The  measure,  thus  . — ,-1^ 
relieved  from  attack,  passed,  with  a  few  amendments,     ^^^' 
through  the  Lords;  and  the  great  controversy  which 
had  agitated  Queen's  Bench  and  Commons  for  years 
was  peacefully  terminated.^ 

Ministers  suffered  continuous  embarrassment  during 
the  progress  of  these  discussions  ;  yet,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  they  derived  some  advantage  from  the  con- 
flict in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  time  of  the 
House  was  occupied  with  the  question  of  privilege, 
and  its  attention  was  diverted  from  the  other  subjects 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  en- 
gaged its  attention.  There  was,  indeed,  one  matter 
which  the  ministers  could  not  afford  to  neglect.  For 
six  years  they  had  annually  produced  a  measure  for  the 
reform  of  Irish  municipaUties ;  and  municipal  institu-  The  insii 
tions  in  Ireland  were  still  unreformed.  In  1836  they  bX^^ 
had  advised  the  King  to  say  that  reform  in  Ireland 
should  be  based  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which 
had  already  been  applied  to  EngUsh  and  Scotch  corpo- 
rations. In  1839  they  had  advised  the  Queen  to  say 
that  corporation  reform  in  Ireland  was  a  measure  of 
essential  importance ;  and  yet,  year  after  year,  the  Whig 
Ministry  had  permitted  the  Lords  to  make  the  Corpora- 
tion Bill '  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare ; '  and  year 
after  year  the  Commons,  unwilling  to  accept  the  Lords' 
amendments,  had  flung  out  the  mutilated  measure. 

Wise  from  experience,  the  Ministry  in  1840  did  not 
venture  on  making  the  Queen  declare  that  municipal 
reform  in  Ireland  was  a  measure  of  essential  import- 
ance. They  contented  themselves  with  inserting  in  the 
Speech  a  short  paragraph  recommending  the  state  of  the 
municipal  corporations  of  Ireland  to  the  early  attention 

'  The  debates  in  the  Lords  are  in  Hanwird^  vol.  liii.  pp.  554^  667|  967. 
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bill  divided  Irish  towns  into  three  categories.     In  the 

first  category  were  included  the  larger  towns,  whose 
governing  bodies  were  to  be  elected  by  the  house- 
holders rated  at  lOZ.  a  year.  The  other  towns  were  se- 
parated into  two  lists,  the  first  comprising  those  which 
possessed  corporate  property  worth  100/.  a  year,  the 
second  consisting  of  the  remainder  whose  property  did 
not  reach  that  sum.  The  Viceroy  was  to  be  at  liberty, 
on  the  appUcation  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  rated 
at  81.  or  upwards,  to  concede  a  charter  to  any  one  of 
these  towns.  In  the  interval  the  corporate  property  of 
those  in  the  first  list  was  to  be  entrusted  to  conunis- 
sioners  appointed  under  an  Act  of  George  IV. ;  the  pro- 
perty of  those  in  the  second  list  was  to  be  placed  under 
the  management  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians.*  The 
feeble  measure  would  have  been  rejected  with  scorn  two 
years  before.  In  1840  only  a  few  Tories,  who  wished 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  supremacy  unimpaired,  ven- 
tured to  oppose  it ;  and  the  second  reading  was  carried 
on  the  14th  of  February,'  the  third  reading  on  the  9th 
of  March,*  by  very  large  majorities. 

It  was  open  to  the  Irish  to  say  that  the  Ministry  had 
abandoned  the  principles  for  which  it  was  worth  while 
contending,  and  that,  instead  of  providing  Ireland  with 
the  remedy  which  was  due  to  her,  they  were  only  offer- 
ing her  the  concessions  which  they  were  able  to  extort 
from  the  Lords.  The  peers,  however,  were  not  willing 
that  the  boon  which  Ireland  was  to  receive  should  be 
given  ungrudgingly.  Wellington,  indeed,  at  once  as- 
sented to  the  second  reading,  w^hich,  with  his  assistance, 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.*    But  this  victory  did 

*  Haruard,  toI.  li.  p.  3.  *  Bj  182  votes  to  34.    Ihid.,  v. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  641.                                    1068. 

•  By  149  votes  to  14.    Ibid,,  vol.         *  Hansard,    vol.    liiL    pp.    1164, 
Hi.  p.  273.  1180. 
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not  secure  the  success  of  the  bill.  Lyndhurst  insisted 
in  committee  on  various  amendments,  which  preserved 
the  rights  of  freemen  and  raised  the  franchise  in  the 
smaller  towns  to  lOZ./  and,  with  these  and  other  amend- 
ments, the  bill  at  last  passed.  The  most  intolerant 
Protestant  might  have  reflected  with  shame  on  the 
narrow  measure  of  justice  which  had  been  meted  out 
to  Ireland."  An  English  Bishop,  on  the  contrary,  had  it  passes, 
the  bigotry  to  protest  against  the  measure  to  the  last,  J^test 
'  because  by  this  wilful  and  deliberate  abandonment  ^Jfip^^^tg^ 
of  the  cause  of  true  religion.  .  .  .  we*  have  provoked 
the  justice  of  Almighty  God,  and  have  given  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  the  visitation  of  Divine  vengeance 
for  this  presumptuous  act  of  national  disobedience.'^ 
The  warlike  Bishop  who  entered  this  protest  on  the 
journals  of  the  Lords  did  not,  it  may  charitably  be 
hoped,  realise  the  blasphemy  of  which  he  was  guilty. 
And  yet  what  blasphemy  can  be  so  great  as  to  impute 
to  the  Deity  a  desire  to  perpetuate  a  system  founded 
on  monopoly,  corruption,  and  sectarianism  ?  *  If  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bishop  be,  indeed,  dependent  on  corrup- 
tion and  abuse,  if  the  Deity  of  the  Bishop  inflicts  his 
vengeance  on  those  who  try  to  enfranchise  the  poor, 
it  is  time  for  every  honest  man  to  enquire  whether 
the  God  of  the  Bishop  is  the  God  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
whether  the  great  founder  of  Christianity,  who,  on  this 
earth  advocated  the  rights  of  the  needy,  ever  expressed 
the  opinions  which  his  mitred,  titled,  and  wealthy  wor- 
shippers have  the  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him. 

After  five  years  of  waiting,  however,  the  Irish  had 


*  Hansard,  vol,  Iv.  pp.  183-191. 

»  Phillpottfl,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Mtttuard,  vol.  Iv,  p.  1177. 

'  Inglifl^  who  waSy  if  possible,  more 
intolerant  than  PhiUpotts,  admitted 
the  monoply,  comip^on,  and  sectsr 
nanism:  'As  regarded  the  first,  it 
was  a  question  of  law ;  the  second  had 


been  admitted,  and  he  should  waive 
it ;  but  as  to  the  third  he  maintained 
that  these  bodies  faiid  been  established 
for  a  certain  purpose,  and  that  they 
had  only  performed  the  functions 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them — 


the  support  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  Ireland.'    Ibid,,  vol.  li.  p.  647. 
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at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment the  advantage  of  elective  governing  bodies  in  their 
largest  towns.     There  was  one  other  subject  on  which 
legislation  could  not  safely  be  postponed.     Ever  since 
the  meeting  of  ParUament  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  and 
the  memorable  debates  on  the  proceedings  of  the  '  Spot- 
tiswoode  gang,'  and  on  O'Coimell's  breach  of  privile^, 
attention  had  been  forcibly  directed  to  the  unfisur  nature 
of  election  committees,  and  the  special  injustice  which 
the  Irish  registration  law  inflicted  on  Irish  members. 
No  Government  could  safely  leave  the  law  unremedied. 
It  was  hard  enough  on  the  Irish  that  every  voter  in 
Ireland  should  have   his  vote  annually  tested  by  the 
revising  barrister,  and  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  say 
positively  whether  the  decision  of  the  revising  barrister 
could  be  reviewed   by  a  Grenville  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     These  conditions  became  intole- 
rable when  Enghsh  gentlemen  were  subscribing  their 
guineas  to  test  the  seats  of  Irish  representatives,  and 
when  every  petition  had  necessarily  to  be  tried  by  tribu- 
nals which  O'Connell  declared  were  commonly  guilty  of 
foul  perjury;  and  which  even  Sugden  admitted  were 
influenced  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable  bias.     Yet  the 
weak  Whig  Ministry,  unable  to  rely  on  the  support  of 
its  followers,  and  nervously  apprehensive  of  the  votes 
of  its  opponents,  sufiered  the  session  of  1838  to  close 
without  doing  anything.     It  proved  its  incapacity  to 
govern  by  abdicating  the  plainest  functions  of  govero- 
ment. 

Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  House  of  Commons 
there  were  three  men  in  Parhament  who  were  not  satii- 
fied  with  the  state  of  the  law  and  with  the  apathy  of 
the  Government.  The  scandal  which  had  arisen  wa& 
obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  the  appointment  of  each 
committee,  vested  in  the  House  itself,  commonly  led  to 
a  keen  party  struggle,  and  that  its  members,  appointed 
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after   a  party   contest,  were  insensibly  influenced  by    chap, 

partisan  motives.    Every  reformer  endeavoured,  in  con-    ^^J' 

sequence,  to  devise   some  new  method   for   choosing     ^^^* 
election  committees.     Charles  BuUer  had  proposed  to  BuUer, 
reduce  the  number  on  each  committee  to  five,  and  to  Maion"^ 
authorise  the  Speaker  to  appoint  three  barristers  who  ^^^  ^<^ 
should  act  as  chairmen,  and  should  form  a  permanent  posais  for 
court  of  appeal  from  the  revising  barristers.     In  April  j^^Sec- 
1838  Peel  brought  forward  an  alternative  plan.     He  *'?J^"' 
proposed   that   the   Speaker  should   be   authorised  to 
appoint  a  general  committee  of  elections,  and  that  the 
duty  of  selecting  election  committees  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  general  committee.     Each  election  com- 
mittee was  to  have  the  aid  of  an  assessor ;  but  Peel,* 
wishing  to  avoid  the  expense  of  three  permanent  oflScers 
with  large  salaries,  proposed  that  the  assessors  should 
be  chosen  from  time  to  time  when  their  services  were 
necessary.     The  scheme  was  ultimately  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  and  made  no  further  progress  during 
the  session  of  1838.^    At  the  commencement  of  1839 
a  new  reformer  submitted  a  new  scheme  for  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  House.    Lord  Mahon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Stanhope,  the  heir  to  a  great  name,  was  already 
proving  himself  a  worthy  representative   of  a  family 
which  had  left  its  mark  on  British  history.     In  politics 
he  had  displayed  industry  and  abiUty  as  Under-Secre- 
tary to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Peel's  shortUved  Adminis- 
tration; in  literature  he  had  already  collected  much 
of  the  information  which  was  making  him  the  capable 
exponent  of  seventy  years  of  English  history.     Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  session   of  1839   Ma- 
hon proposed  a  third  plan.     Like  Peel,  he  desired  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  a  committee  of  selection ;  unhke 
Peel,  he  delegated  to  this  committee  the  duty  of  choos- 
ing three  assessors.     His  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 

»  Haruard,  voL  xlu.  pp.  277,  614. 
LL  2 
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House ;  and  Peel  thereupon  reintroduced  his  own  scheme. 
BuUer,  who  had  returned  from  Canada,  endeavoured  to 
engraft  upon  it  the  appointment  of  permanent  assessors. 
The  House,  in  no  humour  to  abdicate  its  functions, 
instead  of  doing  so  struck  out  the  temporary  assessors 
F^  pro.  whom  Peel  had  origmaUy  suggested.  Thus  amended 
2Spted.  Peel's  scheme  became  law,  and  the  scandal  of  election 
ballots  was  permanently  terminated.^ 

Some  portion  of  the  scandal  connected  with  the  trial 
of  elections  had  been  terminated  by  Peel's  measure.  But 
the  Irish  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  result.  Every 
Irish  member  contended  that  justice  to  Ireland  required 
that  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  placed 
under  the  same  laws ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the 
electoral  law  of  Ireland  difiered  fi*om  the  electoral  law  of 
England.  In  Ireland  two  assistant  barristers,  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  sat  four  times  in  each  year  to  revise 
the  list  of  voters ;  and  a  person  claiming  to  vote  for 
the  first  time  was  compelled  to  prove  his  title.  In 
England  the  claim  to  vote,  unless  it  were  challenged, 
was  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  Ireland  the 
claim  of  the  voter  was  disputed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  England  the  claim  of  the  voter  could  be  objected  to 
at  any  annual  revision.  In  Ireland  a  claim  once  al- 
lowed was  good  for  eight  years.  The  Irish  law  dis- 
couraged the  enfranchisement  of  the  poorer  and  more 
ignorant  voters ;  but  it  encouraged  the  manufacture  of 
faggot  votes.  The  claimant  was  allowed  to  register  his 
claim  in  any  part  of  the  county,  A  rich  man  might, 
therefore,  register  his  claim  at  a  distance  from  his  home, 
and  weary  out  the  objectors  to  it  by  renewing  it  quar- 
ter after  quarter  until  it  was  allowed.  When  the  claim 
was  once  established  the  voter  was  entitled  to  receive  a 
certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace  authorising  him  to 

'  For  Mahon^s  bill  see  ITanfarc^yyoL      p.  434;  toL  zItL  p.  576;  roh  zlniL 
xly.  pp.  370,  432.    For  Peers,  ibid.,     p.  10;  and  yoL  xlix.  pp.  72, 915. 
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vote  at  any  election  for  the  next  eight  years.     During    chap. 
the  eight  years  he  could,  if  he  chose,  apply  for  a  fresh  -   ^^'  _  ■ 
certificate  every  half-year ;  and  if  he  were  dishonest  he     ^®^* 
could,  at  the  next  election,  place  these  certificates  in 
the  hands  of  difierent  persons  and  enable  them  all  to 
vote  at  the  election. 

Fictitious  votes  could  thus  be  easily  manufactured 
in  Ireland,  and  the  system  or  want  of  system  in  force 
was  open  to  grave  objections.     Bills  were  accordingly 
introduced  by  the  Irish  law  officers  to  amend  it.     These 
bills,   however,  did   not  make  much   progress.     The 
Government,  weak,  and  afraid   of  its  own  weakness, 
took  no  steps  to  promote  reform ;  and  at  last,  in  1840, 
Stanley  introduced  a  measure  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
electoral  law.     He  proposed  to  sweep  away  the  whole  Stanie/s 
system  of  certificates,  to  authorise  the  assistant  barris-  ti^Sm" 
ters  to  revise  the  registers  once  in  every  year ;  and  to 
permit  an  appeal  from  their  decisions  to  a  judge  on 
assize.^     The  introduction  of  the  bill  led  to  an  attack 
upon   Stanley  by  O'Connell.     Stanley,  said  O'Connell, 
*  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  ought  to  have 
meddled  in  the  matter.'     He  had  always  endeavoured 
^  to  hmit  and  restrict  as  much  as  possible  the  franchise 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.     Was  the  *  noble  lord  aware 
that  the  Conservative  party  in  Ireland  were  in  the  habit 
of  employing  both  counsel  and  attorney  to  oppose  the 
registration  of  liberal  voters,  and  that  at  every  registry? ' 
'  Every  impediment  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  poor 
voter ; '  and  now,  after  he  had  established  his  claim  be- 
fore the  assistant  barrister,  Stanley  was  proposing  that 
he  should  walk  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  an  assize  town  to 
resist  the  appeal  which  the  Conservatives  would  lodge 
against  the  assistant  barrister's  decision.^ 

O'ConnelFs  speech  did  not  interrupt  the  progress  of 
Stanley's  biU.     The  debate  on  its  second  reading  com- 

*  HoMord,  vol.  m.  pp.  615-628.  *  JWa.,  vol.  iii,  p.  634. 
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menced  on  the  25th  of  March.  Its  rejection  was  moved 
by  an  Irish  member ;  and  ministers  sat  quietly  by  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion  on  its  merits.  Their  position 
was,  in  fact,  full  of  embarrassment :  they  hesitated  to 
oppose  a  bill  which,  in  many  respects,  resembled  those 
which  had  been  introduced  in  previous  years  by  their 
own  law  officers ;  and  they  could  not  support  it  with- 
out offending  O*0onnell.  At  last,  on  the  second  night 
of  the  debate,  they  allowed  Morpeth  to  try  to  prove 
that  the  measure,  by  introducing  an  annual  revision 
of  the  register  and  by  admitting  an  appeal  firom  the 
assistant  barristers,  would  disfranchise  Ireland.^  It 
was  not  very  easy  to  prove  that  these  innovations  would 
have  the  effect  which  Morpeth  anticipated.  Even  in' 
that  event,  however,  the  logical  deduction  from  his 
speech  was  that  Stanley's  bill  should  be  amended,  not 
that  it  should  be  rejected.  The  mere  amendment  of 
the  bill  would  not,  however,  have  satisfied  O'ConneU ; 
and  Morpeth,  in  consequence,  pledged  his  colleagues  to 
insure  its  rejection.  Some  Liberals,  however,  declined  to 
admit  that  a  system  of  registration  which  was  working 
well  in  England  was  not  good  enough  for  Ireland.  The 
Ministry,  in  consequence,  experienced  the  most  serious 
defeat  which  it  had  yet  encountered,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons approving  the  principle  of  Stanley's  measure  by  a 
decisive  majority.* 

This  division  afforded  the  ministers  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  escaping  from  their  difficulties.  They  were 
unable  to  regulate  the  shape  of  business,  and  precedent 
and  principle  therefore  justified  and  necessitated  their 
resignation.  Yet  ministers  did  not  resign.  They  still 
clung  to  office,  although  they  had  lost  their  power.  '  A 
minister,'  to  use  the  striking  illustration  which  Whately 
had  employed  five  years  before,  *used  to  be  a  stage 
coachman,  who  drove,  at  a  certain  fixed  hour,  and  a 

»  /laniard,  vol.  liii.  p.  108.      •  By  260  votes  to  234.  iW.,  vol.  liii.  p.  157. 
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settled  road,  those  who  chose  to  go  by  his  coach  ;  now     ^5^* 
he  will  be   a  gentleman's  coachman,  who  drives  when  ^ 


and  where  his  master  bids  him.'^  The  prediction  which 
Whately  had  thus  hazarded  of  Peel  in  1834  had  been 
signally  disappointed  by  Peel's  conduct ;  it  had  been 
verified  to  the  letter  under  Peel's  successor.  Melbourne 
still  held  the  reins,  but  he  drove  as  Peel  told  him.  His 
feeble  Cabinet,  indeed,  conscious  of  its  own  discredit, 
made  an  effort  to  reverse  Stanley's  victory.  It  put  up 
a  Liberal  member  to  resist  the  motion  for  going  into 
committee  on  the  bill ;  it  protracted  the  resistance  over 
three  long  nights ;  it  even  persuaded  its  leader  to  de- 
clare that  *  of  all  the  motions  which  went  to  unsettle 
and  oppose  the  principle  of  the  Keform  Act  this  is  the 
most  formidable.'  But  it  only  gave  a  new  victory  to 
Stanley.^  It  subsequently  endeavoured  to  interpose 
an  English  Eegistration  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  delaying 
Stanley's  measure,  and  experienced  a  jfresh  reverse.^ 

During  the  whole  of  the  contest  Stanley  had  been 
made   the   subject  of  scurrilous  abuse.     Outside  the 
House  O'Connell  described  him  as  *  Scorpion '  Stanley  : 
his  bill  as  the  *  Scorpion '  Bill*    Such  attacks  as  these 
had  thrown  warmth  into  the  discussion.   Warmth  is  too 
weak  a  word  to  apply  to  the  scene  when  the  House 
at  last  resolved  itself  into  committee  on  the  bill.     The  The  dii- 
Radicals  immediately  moved  that  the  House  should  re-  ^^t  of 
sume ;  and  were  beaten  by  a  large  majority.    Infuriated  ^^^^^^ 
by  the  new  defeat,  O'Connell  declared  that  the  biU  was  mons. 
one  *  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland,' 
and  was  laughed  at,  whistled  at,  bellowed  at,  by  the 
majority.    Maddened  by  the  sounds,  he  turned  on  the 
Tories  and  declared,  *  If  you  were  ten  times  as  beastly 
in  your  uproar  and  bellowing  I  should  still  feel  it  my 

^  Whately*fl  Life,  toL  i.  p.  292.  see  ibid.,  p.  202. 

»  301  votes  to  298.    Hansard,  vol.  »  206  votee  to  195.  Ibid.,  p.  1078. 

liv.  p.  454.    For  Ruaseirs  declaration         *  Arm.  lUg.,  1840,  Hist,  p.  126. 
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CHAP,    duty  to  interpose  to  prevent  this  injustice.'    Such  a 
V — r-l— ^  scene  had  not  disgraced  the  old  House  of  Commons 

1841 

'  even  under  Abercromby's  feeble  rule.  Such  a  scene  was 
strange  to  the  new  House,  which  had  acquired  dignity 
under  its  dignified  Speaker.  But  the  Chairman  proved 
unable  to  moderate  it.  He  even  failed  to  induce  O'Con- 
nell  to  withdraw  his  offensive  phrase.  The  Tories  had 
to  submit  to  be  described  as  beastly  because  in  their 
hatred  of  O'Connell  they  had  forgotten  they  were  gen- 
tlemen.^ 

This  incident  naturally  strengthened  the  animosities 
which  the  bill  had  already  provoked.  O'Connell  spared 
no  pains  to  arrest  its  progress ;  the  Ministers  afibrded  all 
the  assistance  in  their  power  to  O'Connell ;  and  Stanley, 
seeing  that  success  was  hopeless,  and  proud  of  the  many 
victories  which  he  had  secured,  withdrew  the  liill  for 
the  session  of  1840,  announcing  at  the  same  time  his 
intention  of  again  introducing  it  early  in  1841.^  His 
promise  was  fiilly  redeemed.  On  the  very  evening  on 
which  Parliament  met  in  1841  Stanley  gave  notice  of  his 
Stanley's  intention  to  bring  in  his  bill.  On  the  2nd  of  February 
with's  he  obtained  leave  to  do  so.  The  Ministry  did  not  op- 
ti^^nfus  P<>se  its  introduction.  They  contented  themselves  with 
in  1841.  re-stating  their  objections  to  the  measure,  with  an- 
nouncing their  intention  of  introducing  a  measure  of 
their  own  to  supersede  Stanley's,  and  with  intimating 
that  no  bill  which  did  not  deal  with  the  Irish  franchise 
would  be  satisfactory  to  Ireland.  In  accordance  with 
this  pledge  Morpeth,  two  days  afterwards,  introduced 
Lis  own  bill.  Morpeth,  like  Stanley,  proposed  an 
annual  revision  of  the  register,  the  abolition  of  certifi- 
cates, and  an  appeal  from  the  revising  barrister.  In 
these  respects  there  was  no  material  difference  between 

^  Hamardy    vol.     liv.    d.    1092.  proceeding  from  persons  in  the  posi- 

Charles  BuUer  (p.  1094)  oiescribed  tion  of  gentlemen.'    Ibid.,  p.  1094. 

the  shouts  of  the  Tories  as  '  insults  '  Sansardf  vol.  Iv.  p.  458. 
the  loost  gross  that  I  have  ever  seen 
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Morpeth  and  Stanley.    Stanley's  bill,  however,  gave  the    chap. 
appeal  to  a  judge  on  assize ;  Morpeth's  gave  it  to  three  >^^J' .  ^ 
barristers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker.     Stanley's,     ^^^• 
by  purifying  the  register,  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  voters ;  Morpeth's  extended  the 
franchise  to  leaseholders  rated  at  5Z.  a  year.^    Liberals 
and  Bepealers  were  loudly  declaring  that  Stanley  had 
introduced  a  measure  of  restriction.     No  one  could 
doubt  that,  under  the  colour  of  a  Registration  Bill, 
Morpeth  had  introduced  a  new  Beform  Bill  for  Ire- 
land.2 

Judged  by  considerations  of  expediency  the  decision 
of  the  Government  was  wise  enough.  They  could  not 
hope  to  thwart  Stanley's  measure  unless  they  could  re- 
place it  with  a  more  popular  competitor;  and  a  bill 
which  extended  the  Irish  franchise  enabled  them  to 
rally  their  supporters.  Having  the  command,  more- 
over,- of  much  of  the  time  of  the  House,  they  could 
take  care  that  their  own  measure  should  always  have 
precedence  of  Stanley's.  They  were  thus  able  to  re- 
verse the  decision  of  1840,  and  after  four  nights'  debate 
to  carry  the  second  reading  of  their  own  bill  at  the  end 
of  February  by  299  votes  to  294.*  The  majority  was 
so  small  that  the  Ministry  did  not  venture  on  perse- 
vering with  the  measure.  Instead  of  allowing  Morpeth  ^'P^" 
to  proceed  with  the  bill  the  Cabinet  made  him  post-  ponod, 
pone  it  till  the  2Srd  of  April.  The  intervening  period, 
Bussell  intimated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be 
usefully  employed  in  obtaining  more  precise  and  posi- 
tive information  to  determine  the  amount  at  which  the 
franchise  should  be  fixed.* 

Even  Melbourne's  discredited  Ministry  had  never 

*  The  Iruh  Reform  Act  had  given  define  what  constituted  a  beneficial 

leaseholders  having  a  benefioiiu  in-  interest. 

terest  in  their  holdings  of  not  less  '  Hamard,  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  220,  232, 

than  107.  a  county  vote.    The  quali-  27 1. 

fication  had  led  to  endless  difficulty,  '  Ibid.,  p.  1126. 

ttoce  no  one  had  been  able  clearly  to  ^  Ibid,,  p.  1150. 
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CHAP,  taken  a  more  discreditable  step.  Many  honest  Liberals 
^^'  thought  that  the  Cabinet,  if  it  desired  to  deal  with  the 
1841,  ij^igi^  franchise,  should  not  have  hidden  their  reform 
under  the  doak  of  registration.  But  no  honest  Liberal 
could  doubt  that  the  Government  which  resolved  on 
such  a  proceeding  should  have  taken  care  to  fortify 
itself  with  the  positive  and  precise  information  which 
Russell  was  now  declaring  to  be  necessary.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  credit  the  excuse  which  the  leader 
of  the  Ministry  was  urging  for  delay,  or  to  doubt  that, 
under  the  pretext  of  collecting  facts,  ministers  were 
contemplating  a  change  of  principle.  O'Connell,  seeing 
the  shadow  of  coming  events  on  the  measure,  urged 
the  Irish  to  petition  for  the  bill,  the  whole  biU.  Even 
O'Connell  was  unable  to  influence  a  Ministry  which  felt 
itself  incapable  of  commanding  a  majority.  Before 
the  23rd  of  April  arrived  Morpeth  announced  that  the 
Cabinet  had  decided  to  raise  the  qualification  for  house- 
holders in  counties  from  a  5/.  rating  to  an  SI.  rating, 
and  modi-   The  low  sum  of  5/.  had  alarmed  some  timid  Liberals ; 

fled. 

and  the  Ministry  hoped  to  conciliate  them   and  gain 
their  support  by  the  proposed  alteration.^ 

Concessions,  made  by  weak  ministers,  have  rarely 
the  effect  of  conciliating  anyone.     The  change  of  front 
which  the  Government  had  made  deprived  its  sugges- 
tion of  all  weight.     It  was  plain  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute  that,  if  a  5/.  rating  were  a  fair  substitute 
for  the  10/.  leasehold  quahfication  in  February,  an  SL 
rating  was  an  unfair  substitute  for  it  in  April.    The 
Government  could  not  be  said  to  be  solving  the  pro- 
blem.    It  was  only  guessing  at  its  solution.*    Its  vacilla- 
tion paved  the  way  for  some  more  resolute  politician ; 
j^jd         and  Lord  Howick,  who  two  years  before  had  been  a 
HowicVs     member  of  the  Ministry,  brought  forward  a  plan  of  his 
inent.        owu.     Lord  Howick  argued  that  the  rate  of  a  man's 

»  JBofuard,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  970. 
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lidding  represented  its  value.    The  difference  between    chap. 
the  rate  and  the  reserved  rent  represented  its  beneficial  ^,^7'  .^ 
interest.    Instead,  therefore,  of  a  rating  value  of  8/.,  he     ^^^' 
proposed  that  every  occupier,  whether  leaseholder  or 
not,  the  value  of  whose  holding,  tested  by  the  rate, 
exceeded  his  rent  by  6Z.,  should  be  entitled  to  vote. 
The  proposal  was  a  Uttle  comphcated :  it  was,  probably, 
only  imperfectly  understood.     It  served,  however,  as 
well  as  any  other  expedient  to  embarrass  a  Government 
at  which  everybody  was  laughing ;  and  a  preliminary 
amendment,  on  which  the  new  franchise  was  to  be  based, 
was  accordingly  adopted  by  291  votes  to  270.^ 

The  division  afforded  ministers  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  retiring  from  their  position.  Even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  they  would  have  recovered  some  little  dignity  by 
refusing  to  go  on.  The  Whig  ministers,  however,  ivho 
had  long  forgotten  how  to  govern,  had  not  learned  how 
to  resign.  Technically  Lord  Howick's  amendment  had 
decided  nothing.  It  had  merely  stated  that  '  no  per- 
son '  claiming  to  vote  should  *  be  deemed  to  have  a 
beneficial  interest  except  as  hereinafter  provided.'  The 
franchise  itself  had  still  to  be  determined,  and  it  was 
open  for  the  Government  to  revert  to  its  original  pro- 
posal.  Morpeth  easily  persuaded  the  House  to  prefer 
the  8/.  quahfication  to  the  5/.  which  O'Cionnell  pre- 
ferred.^ This,  however,  was  the  only  concession  which 
the  House  would  make.  It  had  filled  up  the  blanks  in 
the  clause  as  the  Government  desired,  but  it  declined 
to  accept  the  clause  as  a  whole.  By  a  majority  of  300 
votes  to  289  it  struck  it  out  of  the  bill,  and  left  the  The  wii 
measure  a  useless  '  torso,'  with  which  it  was  impossible  ^^'"• 
to  proceed.* 

Yet  the  ministers  did  not  resign.     They  still  clung 
to  the  offices  in  which  they  had  lost  their  credit,  and  to 

^  Hansard,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.    1073-  '  IJtW.,  p.  1228. 

1181.  »  Ibid.,  p.  1274. 
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CHAP,    the  seats  on  which  they  had  been  stripped  of  power.' 
w  /—.  They  had  experienced  their  final  defeat  on  the  Eegis- 
^^^-     tration  Bill  on  the  29th  of  April.     A  day  afterwards  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Baring  to  introduce  the  Budget  of  the 
year.     The  finances  of  the  kingdom  had  not  flourished 
under  the  careless  administration  of  Spring  Eice  :  they 
had  not  recovered  under  Baring.     For  more  than  two 
years  the  revenue  of  the  country  had  proved  insuffi- 
FiDADciai    cient  to  cover  the  expenditure.     In  1837  the  deficit 
embamsa-  ^^  reached  1,400,000/. ;  in  1838  it  had  amounted  to 
400,000/. ;  in  1839  it  had  been  estimated  by  Spring 
Bice  at  860,000/.    Unfortunately,  as  the  year  roUed  on 
the  financial  situation  became  more  and  more  grave. 
Troubles  abroad  and  at  home  increased  the  expendi- 
ture.    The  distress   which   stimulated   Chartism  into 
activity  diminished  the  revenue.     In  the  midst  of  these 
grave  '«n«>cUl  emb.rr««nen«  cheap  postage    .ud- 
denly  superseded   high  postage  rates.      The   Mimstry 
had  resisted  the  reform;    they  had   anticipated  the 
worst  results  from  the  change ;  and,  with  a  carelessness 
which  was  almost  criminal,  they  had  made  no  serious 
attempt  to  estimate  the  loss  which  the  revenue  would 
experience;  they  had  made  no  attempt  whatever  to 
provide  for  it.     Their  negligence  created  a  profound 
sensation  among  the  industrious  and  orderly  classes  of 
the  community.     The  Reform  Act  had  enfranchised  the 
middle  classes;  and  the  middle   classes  are  precisely 
those  which  are  most  interested  in  economical  adminis- 
tration, and  most  opposed  to  adverse  balance-sheets. 
Herries,  expressing  the  general  opinion,  asked,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1840,  for  a  series  of  returns  in- 
tended to  show  the  growth  of  the  income  and  expen- 
diture of  the  nation  from  1828,  and  the  state  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  and  of  the  debt  during  the  last  four 
years  of  the  period.     Baring  conceded  the  greater  part 
of  the  returns  which  Herries  desired,  but  objected,  at 
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SO  early  a  period  of  the  year,  to  lay  upon  the  table  an    chap. 
estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  Consolidated  Pund.     The  ^-^T'   * 
House,  alarmed   at  the  financial  situation,  refused  to     ^^^' 
listen  to  Baring's  arguments,  and  insisted  on  receiving 
all  the  information  which  Herries  demanded.^    Care- 
less finance,  for  which  Baring  was  not  responsible,  had 
brought  on  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  a 
severe  defeat. 

The  division  was  ominous ;  but  the  House,  busily  The  Bad- 
occupied  in  prosecuting  its  quarrel  with  Denman  and  i84o. 
Stockdale,  had,  fortunately  for  Baring,  little  leisure  to 
bestow  on  financial  subjects.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1840, 
Baring  introduced  his  first  Budget.  The  revenue  of 
1840,  which  Spring  Rice  had  placed  at  48,128,000/.,  had 
amounted  to  only  47,843,000/. ;  the  expenditure,  esti- 
mated by  Rice  at  48,988,000/.,  had  risen  to  49,300,000/. 
The  deficit,  which  Rice  had  computed  at  860,000/.,  had 
accordingly  reached  1,457,009/.  The  expenditure  of 
1840-41  was  placed  at  49,432,000/. ;  the  revenue,  in 
Baring's  judgment,  could  not  be  expected  to  produce 
more  than  47,034,000/.  Some  changes  in  the  Customs 
duties,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  France,  reduced 
the  sum  to  46,700,000/.  In  other  words,  the  probable 
requirements  of  the  State  exceeded  its  probable  re- 
sources by  2,732,000/.  A  deficit  of  1,400,000/.  in  1837; 
of  400,000/.  m  1838 ;  of  1,457,000/.  in  1839 ;  an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  2,732,000/.  in  1840,— such  was  the 
miserable  result  of  the  four  years'  rule  of  a  careless 
financier. 

Baring  courageously  tried  to  terminate  these  dis- 
creditable deficiencies.  He  proposed  to  raise  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  4(/.  a  gallon  on  spirits ;  to  increase  the 
Customs  and  Excise  by  5  per  cent.,^  the  assessed  taxes 

'  Hansardy  vol.  lii.  pp.  183^  229.  cent,  on  colonial  and  leas  than  5  per 

^  Instead  of  the  6  per  cent,   he  cent,  on  Baltic  timber,   ifdiuard',  vol. 

proposed  an  additional  auty  of  1«.  6<2.  liv.  p.  065. 

a  load  on  timber,  or  more  than  6  per 
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by  10  per  cent. ;  to  make  '  a  new  survey,'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  persons  liable  to  house  tax 
or  window  tax  escaped  paying  it;  and  by  all  these 
changes  to  obtain  an  additional  2,336,000/.  The  whole 
of  this  increase  would  not,  however,  be  received  within 
the  financial  year ;  and  Baring  did  not  rely  on  obtaining 
more  than  1,891,000/.  in  the  succeeding  twelve  months. 
He,  therefore,  commenced  the  year  with  an  avowed  de- 
ficit of  850,000/.,  for  which  he  asked  the  House  to  give 
him  a  vote  of  credit.  He  was  entitled  to  plead  that  he 
had  made  an  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  a  deficiency 
which  he  had  inherited  from  a  careless  predecessor; 
and  the  House  showed  its  sense  of  his  honesty  and 
courage  by  approving  his  arrangements. 

The  Budget  of  1840  ^  deserves  especial  study  fi-om 
every  financier.  It  was  the  last  attempt  made  in  Eng- 
land to  regulate  finance  on  the  old  system  which  had 
been  fashionable  for  generations.  It  was  the  last  attempt 
to  make  the  camel  b^ur  a  heavier  load,  by  making  minute 
additions  to  every  portion  of  the  burden  under  which  he 
was  staggering.  Honest  application  as  it  was  of  the  old 
system  of  finance,  it  proved  a  failure.  The  expenditure, 
instead  of  amounting  to  the  49,432,000/.  at  which  Ba- 
ring had  placed  it  in  the  previous  May,  only  reached 
49,285,000/.  But  the  revenue,  which  Baring  had  esti- 
mated at  48,591,000/.,  only  produced  47,443,000/.  To 
the  deficits  of  1,400,000/.  in  1837-38,  of  400,000/.  in 


*  The   expenditure   was   as  fol- 
lows:— 


£ 


31,877,000 

17,065,000 

350,000 

160,000 


Debt  and  Oonsol.  Fond 
Supply  serrices    . 
Canada        .        .        • 
Ohina  war   . 

Total     .        .  ^49,432,000 
The  revenue,  as  it  was  ultimately 
settled,  was :  — 

Customs       .        .        .    23,500,000 
Excise  .        .        .    14,241,000 

Stamps        .        .        .      7,020,000 


Taxes 

Post  Office  . 
Crown  Lands 
Miscellaneous 


3,880,000 
630,000 
170,000 
250,000 


Total     .        .  £48,591,000 

The  4d,  on  spirits  was  estimated  to 
produce  484,000^. ;  the  5 per  cent  on 
the  Customs  and  Excise,  1 ,426,000/1 ; 
the  10  per  cent,  on  the 


taxes,  276,000/. ;  and  the  new  m- 
vey,  150,000/.  For  the  Budget  see 
Manaard,  voi  liy.  p.  121. 
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1838-39,  of  1 ,467,000/.  in  1839-40,  was  now  to  be  added    chap. 

XV 

anewdeficiencyofl,842,000/.  in  1840-41.  These  figures,  ^ — r^ 
however,  serious  as  they  were,  did  not  represent  the  whole 
truth.  While  the  revenue  was  continually  declining  the  '^*  ^^' 
expenditure  of  the  country  was  increasing.  Baring  did  i84i. 
not  venture  on  placing  the  expenditure  of  the  State  in 
1841-42  at  less  than  50,731,226/. ;  and  to  meet  this 
expenditure  he  hoped  for,  rather  than  reUed  on,  a  re* 
venue  of  48,310,000/.^  The  actual  deficit  of  1840-41 
was  1,842,000/. ;  the  estimated  deficit  of  1841-42  was 
2,421,000/.  In  1840  Baring  had  endeavoured  to  get  rid 
of  a  deficit  by  the  old-fashioned  expedient  of  adding 
something  to  all  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayer.  In  1841 
he  decided  on  taking  the  wiser  course  of  relieving  the 
taxpayer  while  he  increased  the  revenue.  In  1841  pro- 
tection was  the  universal  rule  of  the  fiscal  system. 
Commodities  were  taxed,  not  for  the  sake  of  producing 
a  revenue,  but  with  the  avowed  object  of  protecting  the 
home  producer  or  the  British  colonist.  With  this  view 
colonial  timber  was  admitted  on  a  duty  of  10^.  a  load, 
while  Baltic  timber  paid  55s.  With  this  view  colonial 
sugar  was  liable  to  a  duty  of  24«.  per  cwt.,  while  foreign 
sugar  paid  63«.  Baring  desu-ed  to  raise  the  duty  on 
colonial  timber  to  20^.  a  load,  and  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  Baltic  timber  to  505.^    He  wished  at  the  same  time 

BevenuA,  £ 

CuBtoma 
Excise 
SUn^ 
Taxes 
Post  Office 

Crown  Landftand  Mia*  \ 
cellaneous  J 

Total 


^  The  figures  giyen  hy  Baring  in 
his  speech  are  imperfect.  But  the 
principal  atatiatica  of  the  Budget 
were: — 


Expenditure 

^ 

Debt    .        .        *        . 

,    29,41K),000 

{Consolidated  Fund 

2,400,000 

Army  . 

6,587,614 

Navy  .        .        .        , 

6,806,351 

Ordnance 

2,075,803 

Miscellaneous 

2,935,008 

Canada 

108,000 

China  . 

400,000 

Total     . 

.  iC60,731,776 

22,000,000 

14,000,000 

7,130,000 

4,300,000 

460,000 

480,000 


.  £48,810,000 
— Haneardy  vol.  Ivii.  p.  1296. 

*  A  aelect  committee  had  recom- 
mended, in  1836,  a  reduction  of  the 
protective  duty  not  exceeding  I60. 
a  load.  See  the  report,  Parliamen- 
tary Papers,  1836;  and  cf.  McCul- 
loch'a  Commercial  Dictionary,  ad  verb, 
*  Timber.' 
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CHAP,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  to  36^.  The  alter- 
ation in  the  timber  duties  would,  he  expected,  give  him 
at  least  600,000Z.  per  year ;  the  alteration  of  the  sugar 
duties  would  yield  at  least  700,000Z. 

These  two  changes,  undoubtedly  wise,  provided  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  deficit.  But  even  these  changes 
did  not  supply  the  means  of  covering  the  entire  deficiency. 
For  700,000Z.  of  the  residue  Baring  did  not  attempt  to 
provide.  He  regarded  it  as  temporary  expenditure  for 
which  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  a  permanent  pro- 
vision. The  remaining  400,000Z.  he  dealt  with  in  an 
The  Ooni  uuusual  Way.  Russell  had  risen  just  before  the  Budget 
Law".  was  proposed  to  say  that  he  should  ask  the  House,  a 
month  afterwards,  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to 
consider  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  trade  in 
corn.  Baring  said  that  the  resolutions,  which  Bussell 
would  then  propose,  would  leave  him  under  no  uneasi- 
ness respecting  the  400,000/.  His  statement,  of  course, 
suggested  the  obvious  criticism  that  the  Government 
was  only  supplying  the  House  with  half  a  Budget ;  and 
Bussell  was  forced  to  admit  a  week  afterwards,  before 
the  Budget  was  formally  considered,  that  he  intended  to 
repeal  the  existing  com  law,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a 
fixed  duty  of  8^.  a  quarter  on  wheat.^  This  announce- 
ment made  the  Budget  complete,  but  it  did  not  ward 
ofi*  the  attack  of  the  Opposition.  Lord  Sandon,  the  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Harrowby,  proposed  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar.  The 
resolution  was  admirably  calculated  to  combine  the 
votes  of  Conservatives  and  aboUtionists.  The  former 
objected  to  the  reduction  because  it  pointed  to  free 
trade ;  the  latter  objected  to  it  because  it  discouraged 
The  Minis-  ^^^  labour  by  admitting  slave-grown  sugar  into  the 
tryde-       markets.     After  a  debate  which  extended  over  eiffht 

feated  on  ,    ,  _  ^ 

the  sugar    uights  the  Ministry  was  defeated  by  317  votes  to  281. 
"^®"'       Baring's  second  Budget  was  rejected  by  the  vote.* 

>  Harwtrd,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  16.  «  Rid,,  p.  667. 
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Even  after  this  defeat  ministers  did  not  resign.   They     chap. 
had  decided  on  resorting  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  ..  ^7'^. 
dissolving  Parliament,  and  they  were  naturally  anxious     ^^^• 
that  their  free  trade  policy  should  be  understood  by 
the  country,  before  they  appealed  to  it.     Instead,  then, 
of  attending  to  the  defeat  which  they  had  experienced, 
Bussell  announced  that  he  would  bring  forward   the 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  4th  of  June.^    This 
announcement,  however,  did  not   satisfy  Peel,      Four 
days  afterwards  he  declared  that  he  would  propose  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  ministers  on  the  27th  of 
May.*     Bussell  was  thus  in  efiect  raising  a  cry  of  mea- 
sures, not  men ;  while  Peel  was  meeting  it  with  a  demand 
for  men,  not  measures. 

The  cross-issues  which  were  thus  raised  to  a  certain 
extent  affected  the  debate.     It  was  the  object  of  the 
Liberals  to  prove  that  their  financial  measures  were 
both  necessary  and  wise.     It  was  the  object  of  the  Con- 
servatives to  show  that,  however  wise  and  necessary  they 
might  be,  they  could  not  be  accepted  from  a  discredited 
Government.      Addressing  themselves   in  this  way   to 
distinct  issues,  some  of  the  foremost  speakers  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  had'  the  satisfaction  of  delivering 
speeches  which  were  practically  unanswered.    Macaulay, 
indeed,  was  too  clear  a  reasoner  to  avoid  the  case  of  the 
Opposition  leaders,  and  exerted  all  his  reasoning  and  all 
his  eloquence  to  prove  that  British  ministers  had  cout 
stantly  accepted  defeat  without  resorting  either  to  resig- 
nation or  dissolution.     Even  Macaulay  could  not  prove 
that  a  Government  which  did  not  command  a  majority 
in  the  Commons,  and  which  was  apposed  to.  a  formi- 
dable majority  in  the  Lords,  ought  to  consent  to  sacrifice 
its  measures  and  its  credit  for  the  sake  of  retaining  in 
its  own  hands  the  semblance  of  a  departed  authority. 
The  House,  interpreting  the  position  more  accurately 

»  Bansard,  vol  Iviii.  p.  676,  •  Ibi^.y  p.  706, 

VOL.  m.  N  M 
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than  Macaulay,  adoptied  Peels  motion  by  312  votes  to 
311.     It  had  at  last  declared  that  it  had  no  faith  in 
1^1-     the  great  Whig  Ministry.^ 
▼ant  o/  It  is  possible  that,  if  the  Whigs  had  even  then  re- 

^rri^^  signed,  they  might  have  recovered  some  portion  of  then* 
popularity.  They  would  have  flung  upon  their  oppo- 
nents the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  financial  crisis ;  and, 
instead  of  having  to  meet  a  succession  of  critics,  they 
would  have  busied  themselves  with  the  easier  task  of 
exposing  the  weak  points  of  Conservative  finance.  Mel- 
bourne's Ministry,  however,  fated  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
its  party,  had  the  folly  to  appeal  from  a  hostile  Parlia- 
ment to  a  hostile  country.  The  Cabinet  imagined  that 
its  tardy  conversion  to  free  trade  principles  would  insure 
its  popularity  in  the  country.  The  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, saw  nothing  but  fresh  dishonour  in  the  last  act 
of  the  Whig  Ministry.  Even  so  lately  as  1839  Mel- 
bourne had  declared  before  God  that  he  considered 
leaving  the  whole  'agricultural  interest  without  pro- 
tection the  wildest  and  maddest  scheme  that  has  ever 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  man.'  He  had  assured 
the  Lords  in  1840  that  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown  would  not  propose  any  change  in  the  Com  Laws.^ 
Pariiar  The  warmcst  advocate  of  free  trade  in  com  might  fiurly 
?*'*Ve<L  c^^^l^^^  ^^^^  cheap  bread  should  not  be  given  to  the 
nation  by  Melbourne.  The  last  move  in  the  game, 
therefore,  gained  the  Whigs  no  advantage.  The  country, 
weary  of  Whig  rule,  displayed  its  weariness  by  prefer- 
ring everywhere  Conservative  candidates.  Morpeth 
was  beaten  in  Yorkshire ;  Howick  in  Northumberland ; 
O'Connell  lost  his  seat  for  Dublin ;  while  the  Conserva- 
tives succeeded  in  wresting  from  their  opponents  two  of 
the  four  seats  in  the  City,  and  one  of  the  two  seats  in 
Westminster.     The  new  Parliament  assembled  at  the 

»  Hansard,  voL  Iviii.  p.  1241.  vol.  lii.  p.  131 1.   Martin's  IMnceCoit- 

'  Ibid.f  vol.    xlvi.    p.  610 ;    and      aorty  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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end  of  August  at  once  proceeded  to  declare  its  want  of    chap. 
confidence  in  the  Ministry.     The  Government  was  de-  ._^,  ',^ 
feated  in  the  Lords  by  168  votes  to  96,  in  the  Commons     ^^^* 
by  360  votes  to  269.*     Parliament  had,  at  last,  spoken 
with  a  voice  to  which  even  Melbourne  could  not  refuse 
to  hearken;  and  the  Whigs  at  onc«  retired  from  the 
offices  which  they  and  their  friends  had  held  for  nearly 
eleven  years. 

There  was,  however,  one  subject  which  was  occa- 
sioning a  little  anxiety  to  professed  politicians.     They 
could  not  forget  the  singular  episode  which  had  followed  The 
the  resignation  of  Melbourne  in  1839.    Peel  had  then  in-  Slid'Jiea- 
sisted  on  the  removal  of  the  Whig  ladies  from  Court :  the  ^'^"  ^^' 

^  promised. 

Queen  had  declared  that  their  removal  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  her  feelings ;  and  the  Whigs^  slheltering  them- 
selves behind  their  wives,  had  returned  to.  office,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  them, '  stronger  than  ever.'  *  How  was 
it  possible  to  avoid  a  similar  difficulty  in  1841  ?  It  was 
obviously  undesirable  that  Peel  should  be  compelled  to 
sacrifice  the  principle  which  he  had  laid  down  two  years 
before;  and  at  the  same  time  no  right-thinking  man 
could  wish  that  the  Queen  should  be  asked  to  do  any- 
thing which  was  repugnant  to  her  feelings. 

If  the  position  of  the  Queen  had  remained  un- 
changed the  difficulty  which  had  occurred  in  1839 
might  have  recurred  in  1841.  Happily »  however,  a 
fortunate  alteration  in  the  Queen's  position  paved  the 
way  for  an  arrangement..  In  1839  the  Queen,  living  in 
solitary  graikdeur^  shrank  from  parting  with  the  ladies 
who  were  familiar  to  her.  In  1S41,  united  in  marriage  The 
with  a  Pi-ince  of  hex  dxoice,  blessed  akeady  with  a  ^^?[L^ 
baby  daughter,  and  expecting  another  child^  whom  later 
generations  were  to  regard  as  the  heir  to  her  throne, 
she  had  livelier  sources  of  consolation  than  the  presence 

'  Hansardf  toI.  lix.  pp.  106,  449. 

'  Lord  Oottenbam,  CwmceUori,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  124. 
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of  two  or  three  estimable  ladies  in  her  household. 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  who  became  the  husband 
of  the  Queen  in  the  beginning  of  1840,^  was  the  second 
son  of  Ernest,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  and 
nephew  to  Leopold  of  Belgium  and  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kent.  Carefully  trained  for  the  great  position  which 
he  ultimately  held,  tall,  handsome,  honest,  capable  and 
discreet,  the  Prince  was  qualified  to  support  and  assist 
his  wife.  His  stifi*  German  manners  did  not  commend 
him  to  the  popularity  of  the  crowd  ;  his  German  train- 
ing made  him  incapable  of  appreciating  English  ideas  of 
sovereignty.     From  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  desired 


^  The  Queen  was  married  to  her 
cousin  on  the  10th  of  February,  1840. 
The  marriage  was  formally  announced 
by  the  Queen  in  her  Speech  from  the 
throne  on  the  16th  of  January,  1840 : 
'Since  you  were  last  assembled  I 
have  declared  my  intention  of  ally- 
ing myself  in  marriage  with  thePrince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Ooboui^  and  Gotha.' 
{Hatuardf  Tol.  li.  p.  1.)  The  Lords 
insisted,  on  Wellington's  motion,  on 
inserting  the  word  '  Protestant '  be- 
fore the  word '  Prince '  in  the  respon- 
sive address.  Melbourne  first  resist- 
ed the  amendment,  but  subsequently 
conceded  it.  {Ibid.,  pp.  14,  16,  41. 
Martin's  Prince  (hnsort,  voL  i.  p.  68.) 
This  amendment  was  not  the  only 
matter  in  which  Melboume*s  Minis- 
try suffered  a  check  on  the  Prince's 
affairs.  They  inserted  a  clause  in  a 
bill,  which  professed  only  to  provide 
for  the  Prince's  naturalisation,  jnving 
him  precedence  next  after  the  Queen. 
This  was  objected  to,  and  the  Minis- 
try had  to  give  way.  {Ibid.j  p.  63 ; 
and  Ban$ard,  vol.  li.  p.  1 079. )  They 
asked  for  a  grant  of  50,000/.  a  year 
for  him ;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  rejecting  a  motion  of  Hume's 
to  reduce  the  grant  to  21,000/.  (ibid,, 

S,  611),  agreed,  on  the  motion  of 
olonel  Sibthorp,  to  limit  the  amount 
to  80,000/.  The  reduced  grant  was 
carried  by  a  combination  of  Tories 
and  Radicals,  the  Ministry  being 
beaten  upon  it  by  262  votes  to  158. 


{Ibid.,  p.  633.)    These  various  deci- 
sions naturally  produced  a  feeling  of 
soreness  in  the  minds  both  of  Queen 
and  Prince.    The  latter,  in  writin^r 
to  the  Queen,  called  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  '  the  trdj 
most  unseemly  vote.'  (Martin's lVnK» 
Cbftsor^,yol.i.  p.64.)   Hisbio^pher 
admits  that  they  caused '  considerable 
pain  and  vexation  to  the  Queen.' 
(Ibid.,  p.  63.)   The  feeling  which  was 
thus  occasioned  was  partially  miti- 
gated towards  the  end  of  the  sesdoo, 
when  Peel  consented  to  support  a 
bill  making  the  Prince  Consort  Re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  his  child. 
(For  the  debates  on  the  bill  see  Hath 
sard,  vol.  Iv.  p.  1074 :  and  for  Peel'« 
speech  see  ibid.,  p.  1076.)  Peel's  sup- 
port of  the  bill  was  secured  on  that  oc- 
casion by  the  dexterous  management 
of  Stockmar.    (Memoira  qfStockmar, 
vol.  ii.  p.  45.)    Even,  however,  after 
Peel  had  become  minister  the  Queen 
still  retained,  or  the  minister  fancied 
that  she  retained,  the  adverse  feelings 
which  she  had  fomied  towards  the 
Tories.    '  I  know  for  certain,'  wrote 
Stockmar  (vol.  ii.  p.  54),  '  that  Peel 
does  not  yet  believe  that  he  poBseases 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen  to  the 
extent  which  he  wishes  and  requires. 
The  Prince,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
considers  as  his  friend.'     AH  these 
things  require  to  be  remembered  in 
any  impartial  consideration  of  the 
crisis  of^l841. 
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the  happiness  of  the  people ;  but  he  desired  that  the     chap. 
people  should  derive  their  happiness,  not  from  them-  ^ 


selves,  but  from  the  Queen.^  Even  these  views,  how-  ^^1- 
ever,  were  corrected  by  the  prudent  advice  of  a  wise 
and  honest  counsellor.  Baron  Stockmar  had  been  Baron 
attached  to  Leopold's  household.  He  had  since  played 
a  great  though  secret  part  in  securing  his  master's 
election  to  the  throne  of  Belgium.  He  had  desired  and 
effected  the  marriage  of  Albert  of  Saxe-Cobourg  with 
the  Queen.  He  had  made  the  workings  of  the  British 
Constitution  his  study;  he  understood  its  machinery 
more  perfectly  than  many  Englishmen ;  and  he  had 
urged  the  Prince  to  become  *  the  constitutional  genius 
of  the  Queen.'  ^  Acting  on  his  advice,  the  Prince,  early 
in  the  summer  of  1841,  opened  a  negotiation  with  Peel. 
He  arranged  that,  in  the  event  of  Melbourne's  retire- 
ment, three  great  Whig  ladies  should  resign  the  situa- 
tions which  they  held  in  the  Household  of  their  own 
accord.*  Their  resignations  made  it  unnecessary  for 
Peel  to  reassert  his  principle;  the  Queen  was  saved 
from  anything  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  and  a  grave 
constitutional  dilemma  was  in  this  way  quietly  averted 
by  the  prudent  conduct  of  a  young  Prince  of  twenty- 
two. 

The  Prince's  management  removed  the  only  ob-  TheWhig« 
stacle  to  the  downfall  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  For  nearly 
eleven  years  the  Whigs  had  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  their  hands.  During  the  first  four  of  them 
they  had  been  under  the  presidency  of  Grey;  their 
counsels  during  the  succeeding  seven  had  been  regu- 
lated under  the  lead  of  Melbourne.  Under  Grey's 
guidance  the  Whig  Ministry  accompUshed  the  most  me- 
morable reforms  which  are  related  in  British  history ; 

'  See  his  letter  to  the  Queen  on  tbid,,  p.  815. 
her  accession  in  Martinis  Prince  Con^         ^  See  his  admirable  letter  in  ibid.^ 

9ort,  Yol.  i.  p.  26 ;  and  cf.  his  desire  to  p.  111. 
increase  the  influence  of  the  Grown  in  '  Stocknutr,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
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CHAP,  under  Melbourne's  guidance  it  accomplished  few  great 
reforms  which  had  not  been  initiated  under  Grey.  The 
heroic  measures  which  the  Whigs  promoted  under  Grey 
lost  them  the  support  of  their  more  timid  followers. 
The  constant  concessions  which  emasculated  their  po- 
licy under  Melbourne  estranged  from  them  earnest  Be- 
formers.  The  history  of  the  Whigs  under  Grey  thus 
becomes  a  chronicle  of  great  successes;  their  history 
under  Melbourne  is  a  story  of  great  compromises. 
There  are  few  things  more  exhilarating  in  history 
than  the  annals  of  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs  under  the 
one  Minister ;  there  are  few  things  more  disheartening 
than  the  story  of  their  decline  and  fall  under  the  other. 
Under  Grey  the  Whigs  lost  their  popularity,  but  they 
retained  their  credit.  Under  Melbourne  they  lost  their 
credit  without  recovering  their  popularity. 
The  char  ^hc  distinction  which  can  thus  be  traced  between 

riicterof 

Lord  Mel-  the  poUcy  of  the  Whigs  under  Grey  and  their  policy 
'*™*'  under  Melbourne  was  mainly  due  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  characters  of  the  two  ministers.  Grey  was 
earnest  in  all  that  he  undertook ;  office  was,  in  his  eyes, 
only  desirable  because  it  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
the  reforms  which  he  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
country.  He  would  have  scorned  place  without  power, 
and  would  never  have  consented  to  sacrifice  principle 
for  expediency.  Melbourne,  on  the  contrary,  had  an 
easier  temperament.  He  always  advocated  Liberal 
measures  ;  in  some  respects  his  Liberalism  was  sounder 
and  truer  than  Grey's.  Unlike  Grey,  however,  Mel- 
bourne could  never  see  why  an  abuse  which  had  been 
iincorrectad  for  generations  should  not  be  permitted  to 
last  for  another  year.  If  Ljmdhurst  would  only  let  him 
strike  some  monopoly  to  the  dust,  so  much  the  better 
for  mankind.  If  Lyndhurst  would  not  allow  him  to  do 
so,  the  measure  which  was  lost  to-day  could  be  repro- 
duced to-morrow ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  Melbourne, 
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without  much  regret  for  the  lost  opportunity  in  the  chap. 
past,  without  much  thought  for  the  coming  opportu-  — .-^ 
nity  in  the  future,  could  seek,  in  the  society  of  his 
books,  his  friends,  or  his  Queen,  relaxation  from  all  his 
cares,  and  perhaps  marvel  at  the  freaks  of  fortune, 
which  had  placed  him,  qualified  as  he  was  to  shine  in 
almost  every  station  of  life,  in  the  solitary  position  for 
which  nature  had  disqualified  him. 

The  character  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  reflected 
in  his  Administration.  He  obtained  office  by  the  asser- 
tion of  a  great  principle.  After  three  years  of  office  the 
great  principle  was  shunted  into  a  siding.  In  office  he 
asserted  the  paramount  necessity  for  another  great 
reform.  After  five  years'  labour  the  new  reform  was 
whittled  away  till  it  bore  no  trace  of  its  original  shape 
and  proportions.  He  advocated,  in  office,  the  glorious 
principles  of  self-government;  and  he  introduced  au- 
tocracy into  Canada,  and  wished  to  introduce  it  into 
Jamaica.  His  conduct  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  his  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill,  his  West  Indian  policy, 
his  Canadian  policy,  exposed  him  to  sharp  rebukes  from 
men,  not  more  liberal,  but  more  earnest,  than  himself. 
Like  Gallio,  Melbourne  cared  for  none  of  those  things. 
During  his  whole  tenure  of  office  he  was  constantly  as- 
serting Liberal  maxims  and  constantly  abandoning  them. 
It  w^  said,  afterwards,  of  his  successor  that  a  sound 
Conservative  Government  implied  Tory  men  and  Whig 
measures.  It  would  have  been  much  more  true  to  have 
said  of  Melbourne  that  his  Admipistratioii  cousi«ted  of 
Whig  men  and  Tory  measures, 

If  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  led  by  ^  honest 
Jack  Althorp '  it  is  possible  that  the  carelessness  of  the 
Prime  Minister  would  have  proved  of  no  significance. 
It  was  Melbourne's  misfortune  that  the  Commons  were 
led  during  his  administration  by  a  statesman  of  enlarged 
views,  great  knowledge,  apd  considerable  capacity,  but 
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CHAP,  who  was  not  designed  by  nature  to  counteract  the  un- 
_^y  .  fortunate  preference  of  his  leader  for  expediency.  Lord 
1841.  John  Russell  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Eeformers 
The  cha-  that  have  ever  lived  in  this  country.  The  reforms  which 
Ruseeii.  he  advocatcd  were  always  bold,  and  usually  sound.  His 
great  knowledge  of  the  history  of  England  enabled  him 
to  adapt,  or  persuade  others  that  he  was  adapting,  his 
measuires  to  th^  rules  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  impart 
an  almost  Conservative  complexion  to  Radical  measures. 
Russell,  however,  rested  under  two  disqualifications, 
which  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  advanced  Ee- 
formers. In  the  first  place,  his  success  had  been  so  great 
that  all  the  measures  which  he  had  commenced  his  poli- 
tical career  by  advocating  had  been  carried  in  their  in- 
tegrity before  he  was  forty-one  years  of  age.  He  felt 
the  natural  disposition  of  all  great  conquerors  to  rest  on 
his  laurels.  He  had  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  1827 ;  in 
1837  he  won  for  himself  the  nickname  of '  Finality  Jack/ 
In  the  next  place,  he  resembled  those  generals  who  are 
more  successful  in  moving  their  troops  in  battle  than 
in  sketching  out  the  great  principles  of  a  campaign. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  master  of  Parliamentary 
tactics  that  ever  lived ;  but,  in  his  attention  to  tactics, 
he  uniformly  neglected  the  strategy  of  the  session.  He 
was  constantly  winning  small  victories,  and  as  con- 
stantly abandoning  important  positions.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  an  un- 
broken army ;  but  his  disheartened  and  almost  muti- 
nous soldiers  found  that  they  had  lost  nearly  every 
object  for  which  it  was  worth  contending- 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  internal  history  of  a  nation  has  frequently  no     chap. 
direct   connection  with   its   foreign  policy.     Domestic   ,. — .-1^ 
politics  are  watched  with  anxiety  by  the  people ;  the     1830. 
management  of  foreign  affairs  id  usually  delegated  to  Foreign 
their  rulers  or   professed   politicians.     Monarch s   and  ^'*^^' 
their  advisers  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  fiction 
that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating delicate  negotiations  with  other  countries; 
and  the  people,  intent  on  their  own  concerns,  often 
acquiesce  in  the   suggestion,  and  find  themselves,  in 
consequence,  occasionally  committed  to  a  policy  which 
they  disapprove,  and  to  an  expenditure  which  quickens 
their  understanding.     On   such   occasions  the  people 
show  no  hesitation  in  forming  decisive  opinions  on  the 
nicest  matters.     Foreign  pohcy  engrosses  the  attention 
of  the  nation,  and  becomes  the  cause  of  the  making 
arid  unmaking  of  ministries. 

A  great  many  circumstances  interested  the  British 
nation  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs  during  the 
whole  period  of  Whig  supremacy.  The  Whigs  owed 
their  accession  to  oflice  in  1830  to  a  revolutionary 
wave  of  thought  which  was  sweeping  over  the  Con- 
tinent. Europe  was  throwing  off  the  yoke  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  it  in  1815.  The  Allies,  in  con- 
quering France,  had  fancied  that  they  had  destroyed 
the  Idea  which  had  given  France  her  energy.  Ignorant 
of  history,  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  failures  of 
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CHAP,  greater  men  than  themselves  in  the  same  field.  The 
_^^^_^  man  dies :  but  the  Idea  lives.  The  death  of  the  man 
1830.  fi-equently  gives  new  life  to  the  Idea.  The  Eevolution 
of  1789  had  been  due  to  the  new  Idea  that  govern- 
ments only  exist  for  the  people ;  and  all  the  bayonets 
of  all  the  autocrats  had  been  unable  to  eradicate  it. 
French  soldiers  at  Madrid,  Austrian  armies  at  Ales- 
sandria and  Naples,  temporarily  prevented  its  spread. 
But  the  Idea  was  still  living  in  the  hearts  of  prostrate 
nationalities.  While  despotism  wap  priding  itself  on 
its  successes  wise  men  saw  the  shadow  of  its  coming 
fall.  Autocracy  partly  depended  on  the  tolerance  of 
the  Western  Powers;  and  it  lost  the  assistance  of 
Britain  on  the  death  of  Castlereagh ;  it  was  deprived 
of  the  aid  of  France  by  the  Revolution  of  July. 
The  Re-  The  cflfect  of  the  Revolution  of  July  on  other  na- 

ofjuij*^  tionalities  has  already  been  related  in  this  history. 
Europe  was  shaken  to  the  centre,  and  autocracy  stag- 
gered under  the  uprising  of  the  forces  which  it  had 
hitherto  succeeded  in  suppressing.  Poland,  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  felt  the  force  of  the  new  movement 
which  had  originated  in  France.  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  occupied  with  the  task  of  crushing  their  own 
people,  had  no  bayonets  to  spare  to  maintain  the  ar- 
rangements of  1815.  Unable  to  resist  the  march  of 
events,  they  were  obliged  to  instate  the  ejtample  of 
Wellington,  and  to  recognise  Louis  Philippe.  Unable 
to  deny  the  inability  of  the  House  of  Orange  to  subdue 
the  Belgian  revolution,  they  were  driven  to  agree  to  a 
Conference  in  London,  at  which  the  future  position  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  could  be  determined.  The  settle- 
ment of  1815  had  obviously  received  an  irremediable 
blow.  In  one  part  of  Europe  nationalities  had  proved 
too  strong  for  their  rulers :  the  King  of  France  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  King  of  the  French.  The.flag  of 
Holland  no  longer  waved  over  the  cities  of  Belgium. 
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All  Europe  was  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Belgian  question.      The  main  reason  which  had  sug- 
gested  the   union   of  Belgium   with  Holland  was  the 
desire  to  erect  a  strong   barrier  against  French  am- 
bition.     The  southern  frontier  of  Belgium  had  been 
carefiiUy   fortified,  at    the   cost  of  the  Allies,    under 
the  supervision  of  Wellington.     A  Power  which  com-  The  posi- 
manded  the  joint  resources  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  B^rghL. 
was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  holding  these  fortresses 
against  France.     The  potentates  who  had  agreed  to 
the  Peace  of  Paris  could  not  be  expected  to  approve 
the   events  which  wei*e  dejmving   these  fortresses  of 
their  utility.     The  great  general  whose  skill  had  baf- 
fled Napoleon,  and  who  had  become  Prime  Minister 
of  Britain,  could  not  be  expected  to  like  an  arrange- 
ment which  was  effacing  the  chief  work  of  his  Ufetime. 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  summoning  of  a  Con- 
ference assembled  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Hol- 
land ;  but  the  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  and  the  Tory 
Ministry  of  Britain  entered  it  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  preserving  in  some  shape  or  other  the  union 
of  the  United  Provinces.^     The  Dutch  Government,  in- 
deed, thinking   that  nothing  but  the  assistance  of  a 
British  contingent  could  preserve  the  union,  applied  to 
Aberdeen  for  troops.     The  Tory  Cabinet,  however,  had  Aberdee* 
the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  despatch  of  a  British  army  Lndtroopa 
to  Belgium  was  not  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  ^„^^" 
peace  of  Europe.     Instead  of  assenting  to  the  appUca- 
tion  it  hastened  the  meeting  of  the  London  Conference. 


'  William  IV.  was  advised  to 
say  :  ^  I  lament  that  the  enlightened 
adminifltratioB  of  the  King  should 
not  have  preserved  his  dominions 
from  revolt.'  And  again :  '  I  am  en- 
deavouring, in  concert  with  my  allies, 
to  deviee  such  means  of  restoring 
tranquillity  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  welfare  and  good  govern- 


ment of  the  Netherlands  and  the  fu* 
ture  security  of  other  States.'  (Jfan- 
sard,  vol.  i.  p.  0.)  And  Wellington 
afterwards  avowed  that,  during  his 
Ministry,  the  business  of  our  repre- 
sentative at  the  Conference  had  been 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  Hol- 
land.    Ibid,,  vol.  XV.  p.  125. 


n 
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CHAP.     The  Conference  at  once  concluded  an  armistice  between 

XVI 

Holland  and  Belgium,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the 
quiet  consideration  of  the  differences  which  had  arisen 
between  them.^ 

So  far   the  negotiations  had  occasioned  little  dif- 
ference  of  opinion.      Before   they   advanced   another 
stage  Wellington  was  defeated  on  the  civil  list ;  Grey's 
Ministry  succeeded  to  power ;  and  Palmerston  replaced 
Palmer-      Aberdeen  at  the  Foreign  Office.      No  man  was  ever 
Foreign      gifted    by  nature  with  happier  qualifications  for  the 
Mini0tep.     post  of  Foreign  Minister.     Fond  of  society,  formed  to 
shine  in  it,  his  admirable  social  qualities  commended 
him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  representatives  of 
foreign  courts.     His  pleasant,  cheerful  temper,  which 
assured  him  a  hearty  welcome  in  every  drawing-room, 
made  some  people  overlook  the  higher  qualities  which 
fitted  him  for  his  office.     People  refused  to  believe  that 
the  young  Irish  peer,  who  was  the  delight  of  society, 
could  have  time  or  capacity  to  spare  for  the  routine 
duties  of  his  department.     The  Foreign  Office,  when  he 
entered  it,  was  agitated  by  the  events  of  the  previous 
summer.     All  its  traditions  were  opposed  to  the  im- 
Excite-       pending  separation  of  the  United  Netherlands.     All  its 
Enlun"d     suspicions  Were  aroused  by  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal 
and  party  in  France.     Many  Frenchmen  longed  to  march  to 

the  assistance  of  the  burgesses  of  Brussels,  and  to  sei^e 
the  opportunity  of  rectifying  the  northern  frontier  of 
their  own  territory;  and  official  Englishmen  were,  of 
course,  determined  to  prevent  the  irruption  of  a  single 
French  battalion  into  Belgium.  There  was,  however,  a 
large  party  in  England  which  recoiled  from  the  notion 
of  a  war  with  France  under  Louis  Phihppe.  France 
had  apparently  entered  on  a  new  path,  in  which  Liberal 

^  The  application  of  the  Dutch  deen's  lefosal,  tbid.,  p.  669.  For 
Goveniment  for  troops  is  in  Stnte  the  armistice  see  ibid,,  vol.  zviii.  p. 
Papers,  toI.  xiz.  p.  656,    Lord  Aher-      72S, 
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politicians  might  properly  assist  her;  and,  instead  of    chap, 
pursuing   their   ancient  rivalry,  France   and   England  .-  ,  '^^ 
might  join   to   resist  the  autocracy  of  other  Powers.     ^^^^• 
These  views  were  shared  by  Louis  Philippe  ;  they  were 
hardly  appreciated  by  the  French  nation.     Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  cause  of  peace,  the  French  were  flat- 
tered at  the  sympathy  which  the  events  of  July  had  Sympathy 
excited   in   England,  and   were   ready   to  repose  un-  French.** 
bovinded  confidence  in  the  sovereign  of  their  choice ; 
and  thus,  in  the  epigrammatic  language  of  a  French 
historian, '  L'Angleterre,  anim^e  pour  la  France  d'une 
vive  sympathie,  y  poussait  ses  ministres ;  la  France  bien 
qu'un  peu  surprise,  y  suivait  son  Koi.'  ^ 

The  understanding  which  was  thus  established  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  happily  promoted  by  the 
exertions  of  the  distinguished  statesman  whom  Louis 
Philippe  had  the  wisdom  to  send  as  his  representative 
to  London.  Talleyrand  is  one  of  the  few  persons  who  TaUeyrmnd 
have  risen  to  the  very  highest  emmence  by  their  skill  in  London. 
in  diplomacy.  The  diplomatic  profession  seems,  indeed, 
singularly  adapted  for  the  production  of  but  third  or 
fourth  rate  men  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  name  a 
single  member  of  it  who,  trained  in  the  service,  has 
attained  distinction.  Noble  by  birth,  an  ecclesiastic  by 
profession,  a  reformer  by  conviction,  Talleyrand  won 
his  reputation  by  assailing  the  order  from  which  he 
had  sprung  and  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen. 
He  had  been  identified  with  the  successes  of  the  Kevo- 
lution ;  he  haci  held  the  fii'st  place  under  Napoleon  in 
the  Empire ;  he  had  advised  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1814;  he  had  recommended  the  elevation 
of  Louis  Philippe  in  1830.  He  had  thus  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  promoting  every  Government  which 
had  controlled  the  destinies  of  France  for  forty  years. 
He  had  helped  to  change  dynasties  more  irequently 

'  Guizot's  M^moireSf  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 
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CHAP,    than  the  Kinff  Maker,  and  he  had  avoided  the  fate  of 

XVI 

Warwick. 


Talleyrand  had  many  personal  friends^  in  England. 
His  appointment  as  French  Minister  at  London  was 
received  with  a  chorus  of  approbation  by  the  Eng- 
lish press.^  On  personal  grounds  it  was  his  interest 
to  maintain  the  good  impression  which  he  had  thus 
made.  But  he  had  the  sagacity  also  to  see  that  peace 
was  essential  to  the  Government  of  July,  and  that  peace 
could  only  be  secured  by  intimate  relations  with  Eng- 
Hi«  eiRjrta  land.*  Irresponsible  agitators  in  his  own  country  were 
toprtierve  ^ig^ujouring  for  the  annexation  of  Belgium.  Talleyrand 
refused  to  listen  to  their  clamour.  He,  probably,  re- 
garded war  as  a  clumsy  contrivance  which  it  was  the 
business  of  a  diplomatist  to  avoid.  The  diplomatist  who 
had  held  his  own  against  Mettemich  and  Castlereagh, 
backed  by  the  legions  of  WeUington  and  Alexander, 
could  hardly  shrink  from  a  contest  with  an  inexpe- 
rienced statesman  like  Palmerston,  the  minister  of  a 
nation  which  had  just  sacrificed  the  efficiency  of  the 
services  on  the  altar  of  economy. 

The  first  negotiations  were  easy.  Palmerston  and  Tal- 
leyrand both  decided  on  regarding  *  the  absolute  and 
entire  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  ...  an  estab- 
Theittde-    lished  and  ....  irreversible  fact.' *     The  Conference, 
Sf  ^*^m  adopting  these  views,  decided,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
accepted     qu  discussiug  the  arrangements  which  were  necessary 
London      to  sccure  the  independence  of  Belgium  and  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.*    It  at  once  became  evident  that 
it  was  easier  to  agree  on  the  preUminary  principle  that 
Belgium  should  be  separated  from  Holland  than  to  de- 
termine the  manner  in  which  the  separation  should  be 
effected.     There  were  three  points  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  settle.     The  territory  of  the  United  Netherlands 

*  Guizots  MifiiaireifYo].  ii.  p.  89.      *  State  Papen,  toI.  xix.  p.  784. 

*  IWc/.,  p.  88.  *  Bid.  vol.  XTui.  p.  760. 
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had  to  be  apportioned  to  the  two  countries;  the  debt     chap. 
which  was  borne  by  both  had  to  be  divided  between   — "^T^,. 
them ;  and  some  prince  had  to  be  chosen  for  the  Belgian     ^^^^* 
throne.     The  King  of  Holland  secretly  hoped  that  the 
Belgians  would  offer  the  throne  to  his  own  son ;  ambi- 
tious Frenchmen,  on  the  contrary,  desired  the  election 
of  a  French  prince.     The  arrangement  of  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  two  countries  constituted  another  diflSculty, 
Apparently  the  Conference  had  only  to  revert  to  the  status 
qtju)  in  1790;  to  give  Holland  all  the  provinces  which  be- 
longed to  her  in  that  year,  and  to  cede  to  Belgium  the  re- 
mainder.    This  principle,  however,  could  not  be  appUed 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburff .     Luxemburcf  be-  ^«  p?«- 
longed  to  the  King  of  Holland,  but  it  was  no  part  of  Luzem- 
Holland.     It  had  been  ceded  to  its  king  in  1814  in  ex-  ^"'*' 
change  for  the  hereditary  States  which  he  had  held  in 
Germany  as  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.'     Geographically, 
however,  Luxemburg  had  no  connection  with  Holland. 
Bace,  language,  and  interest  made  its  inhabitants  gra- 
vitate towards  Belgium.    A  great  part  of  the  Duchy  was 
in  the  occupation  of  Belgian  troops ;  and  it  was  at  once 
evident  that,  while  Holland  was  unUkely  to  assent  to 
the  cession  of  the  Duchy,  the  Belgians  would  oppose  its 
continued  connection  with  the  Dutch. 

Palmerston  thought  that  Luxemburg  should  be  united 
with  Belgium,  and  that,  if  Holland  were  willing  to  cede 
it,  the  Belgians  might  consent  to  place  the  Prince  of 
Orange  on  the  throne.  Talleyrand,  on  the  contrary, 
objected  to  the  union  of  Luxemburg  with  Belgium. 
Luxemburg  had  been  a  prize  which  Frenchmen  had 
coveted  for  centuries.  The  possession  of  Luxemburg 
strengthened  the  French  frontier ;  its  appropriation  to 
another  country  deranged  the  boundary  of  France. 
Holland  and  Belgium  were  quarrelling  over  the  pro- 
vince.    Could  not  their  quarrel  be  determined  by  hand- 

'  State  Papers,  Tol.  xix.  p.  784. 
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CHAP,  ing  it  over  to  Louis  Philippe  ?  If  this  were  impossible, 
could  not  the  French  frontier  be  rectified  by  the  cession 
of  the  adjacent  towns  of  Philippeville  and  Marienburg?  ^ 
Horace  never  yearned  more  longingly  to  round  oflf  his 
farm  than  Talleyrand  desired  to  improve  the  northern 
boundaries  of  his  oyth  country.  These  rival  views  re- 
sulted in  a  compromise.  The  Conference  decided  that 
Holland  should  retain  the  territories  which  she  possessed 
in  1790;  that  Belgium  should  receive  the  remainder; 
that  Luxemburg,  *  possM^  k  un  titre  different  par  les 
Princes  de  la  Maison  de  Nassau/  should  remain  part  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation.  These  and  other  stipula- 
The  Con-  tious,  embodied  in  eighteen  articles,  received  the  assent 
ference       ^f  g^y  ^^le  members  of  the  Conference  on  the  20th  and 

agrees 

to  the        27th  of  January,  1831.*     Three  weeks  afterwards  (on 
Mtides."     the  18th  of  February)  the  Dutch  Pl^potentiaries  for- 
mally assented  to  the  decision  of  the  Conference.* 

The  adhesion  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  the 
terms  of  separation  did  not,  however,  materially  ad- 
Beigium  vaucc  the  labours  of  the  Conference.  The  Belgians 
decision,  rcfuscd  to  acccpt  the  conditions  which  the  Conference 
had  adopted,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  own 
views  of  independence  by  electing  a  sovereign.  In 
such  a  choice  it  was  obviously  their  interest  to  con- 
ciliate France.  The  majority  of  the  National  Congress 
were  consequently  in  favour  of  placing  on  the  throne 
of  Belgium  a  prince  who  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
French  people.  Among  the  many  candidates  for  the 
vacant  crown  was  the  Due  de  Leuchtenburg,  the  son  of 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  and  the  near  relative  of  Napoleon. 
The  choice  of  the  Due,  however  pleasing  to  the  French 
nation,  was,  of  course,  distasteful  to  the  French  Court. 
Louis  Philippe  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  selec- 
tion *  would  be  the  most  disagreeable  to  France,  and  the 


2 


^  See  PalmerstoHj  vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  30. 
State  Paj}er8,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  750-708.  »  Ihid,,  p.  770. 
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least  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  and  independence     chap. 
of  the  Belgians ; '  and  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  five 


Powers  in  London  formally  agreed  that  the  Due  should 
not  be  recognised  by  any  of  the  States  which  they  re- 
presented.^ It  became  necessary  for  Belgium  to  give 
up  the  candidate  who  was  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  French  people  :  it  was  still  possible  for  her  to  select 
a  candidate  agreeable  to  the  French  Court.  A  large 
party  in  the  Belgian  Congress  was  anxious  to  choose 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  the  second  son  of  Louis  Philippe ; 
and  Talleyrand  consulted  Palmerston  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Prince's  selection.  Palmerston  at  once 
replied  that  the  election  of  the  Due  would  be  regarded 
by  the  British  Government  as  equivalent  to  a  union  be- 
tween Belgium  and  France,  and  prevailed  on  the  Confer- 
ence to  agree  to  a  protocol  pledging  all  the  five  Great 
Powers  to  reject  as  sovereign  of  Belgium  any  member 
of  the  ruling  families  of  any  one  of  them.^  Before  the 
decision  of  the  Conference  was  known  in  Brussels  the 
National  Congress  had  formally  elected  Nemours.  The  The  throne 
French  Government,  dazzled  by  the  offer,  was  for  four-  offereTto" 
and-twenty  hours  inclined  to  brave  the  consequences  of  Nem^urs^^ 
accepting  it.  Its  resolution  was  shaken  on  learning  that 
the  British  Cabinet  had  decided  on  making  Nemours' 
acceptance  of  the  throne  a  ground  of  war.*  Louis 
Philippe  was  not  prepared  to  risk  the  consequences  of 
a  war  with  Britain  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  doubt- 
ful advantage  of  an  unsteady  throne  for  his  second  son,  and  re- 
and  with  many  smooth  phrases  refused  the  ofier.* 

Louis  Philippe,  however,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
gratified  at  the  evident  desire  which  the  Belgians  had 
manifested   to  please   his   people   and   himself.      The 

*  State  Papers,  vol.  xviii.  p.  776.  •  Ptdmerston,  vol.  ii.  p.  38,  note. 

*  Pdmergton,  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  State  ^  The  terms  of  the  offsr  and  of 
jPomera,  vol.  xviii.  p.  774.  Talleyrand  the  refuyal  will  be  found  in  Ouizot  a 
tooJE  the  protocol  ad  refereendwtn,  M4mo%ree,  vol.  ii.  p.  424. 
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1831. 

Irritation 
in  France. 


Orisig  in 
the  French 
Hinistiy. 


French  people  loudly  declared  that  Belgium  had  been 
sacrificed  ;  and  the  French  Government,  impressed  by 
the  feeling  excited  in  France,  thought  of  placing  a 
nephew  of  Louis  Philippe's,  a  Neapolitan  prince,  on  the 
throne  of  Belgium,  and  marrying  him  to  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  the  French.  In  the  meanwhile  it  threw 
upon  Talleyrand  the  blame  of  assenting  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  London  Conference ;  it  formally  declared 
that  the  protocols  to  which  the  Conference  had  agreed 
were  too  vague  to  justify  their  adoption ;  it  urged  their 
modification  by  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  Luxemburg 
to  Belgium ;  it  proposed  a  redistribution  of  the  debt  of 
the  United  Netherlands ;  ^  and  it  backed  up  its  represai- 
tations  by  making  almost  open  arrangements  for  war.^ 
The  good  understanding  established  between  France  and 
England  was  thus  dissolved.  The  relations  between  the 
British  and  French  Governments  became  strained;  and 
war  between  France  and  Britain,  with  all  its  miserable 
consequences  to  these  Powers  and  the  world,  became 
every  day  a  more  probable  contingency. 

War  was,  in  the  first  instance,  averted  by  the  mode- 
ration of  Talleyrand.  His  great  reputation  enabled  him 
to  maintain  a  pacific  policy  almost  in  opposition  to  his 
instructions.^  Talleyrand,  however,  could  not  have  long 
continued  to  resist  the  decisions  of  the  violent  party  in 
the  French  Government  if  a  crisis  had  not  occurred  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  French  Ministry.  Louis  Philippe,  on 
his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  had  endeavoured  to 
combine  the  representatives  of  almost  every  school  of 
political  thought  in  one  Cabinet.  But  the  experiment 
soon  failed.  One  party  in  the  Cabinet  endeavoured  to 
terminate  the  anarchical  ideas  whi^h  had  been  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  Kevolution  of  July ;  another  party 
was  in  favour  of  conciliating  the  mob,  which  was  loudly 


^  See  Sebastiani's  despatch,  State 
Paperi,  vol.  xviii.  p.  786. 


'  Paltnenton,  Tol.  ii.  p.  41. 
»  Ibid,y  p,  46. 
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demanding  extreme  measures  at  home  and  the  support    chap. 
of  revolution  abroad.      The  divisions  which  thus  dis*  '^ — r-^ 
tracted  the  Ministry  became  much  more  apparent  at 
the  trial  of  Polignac  and  his  colleagues  for  the  conduct 
which  had  produced  the  Eevolution  of  July.   The  popu- 
lace, furious  with  the  Ministers  who  had  signed  the  Or- 
donnances^  clamoured  for  their  blood ;  and  the  moderate 
members  of  the  Cabinet  conceived  that  their  colleagues 
would  be  better  able  to  resist  the  clamour  if  they  them- 
selves retired  from  the  Council  chamber.     The  Due  de 
Broghe  accordingly  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  was  replaced   by  Monsieur  Laffitte ;   Marshal 
Maison  retired  from  the  Foreign  OflSce,  and  was  replaced 
by  General  Sebastiani ;  and  Monsieur  Guizot  resigned  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  was  succeeded  by  Monsieur 
MontaUvet.     The  Laffitte  Administration  succeeded  in  The 
saving   the  Hves  of  Pohgnac  and  his  colleagues*     It  Adminia- 
failed  in  moderating  the  passions  of  the  populace.     Tu-  ^^^^^ 
mults  broke  out  in  Paris :  they  attained  lamentable  pro- 
portions in  February  1831.     The  populace  interrupted 
a  service  held  to  commemorate  the  murder  of  the  Due 
de  Berri,  sacked  the  church  of  Saint  Germain  TAuxer- 
rois,  pillaged  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Paris,  and  at- 
tacked religious  edifices  in  other  towns.  Shocked  by  these 
excesses,  and  alarmed  at  the  weakness  of  the  Ministry 
which  tolerated  them,  the  party  of  order  rallied  to  the 
support  of  good  government.     The  Laffitte  Administra-  casimir 
tion  resigned  ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1831,  Casimir  f,^^^ 
P^rier  became  Prime  Minister  of  France.^  Laffitte. 

Casimir  P^rier  was  resolved  on  repressing  disorder 
at  home ;  he  was  determined  to  maintain  peace  abroad. 
Order  had  been  violently  interrupted  under  the  weak 
and  vacillating  rule  of  his  predecessor.  Peace  had  been 
rudely  threatened  by  the  interference  of  the  Foreign 
Office  with  Talleyrand.   Sebastiani  retained  under  P^rier 

^  For  these  events  see  Gnizot's  MitnoireB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136-179. 
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ference. 


CHAP,    the  post  of  Foreign  Minister  which  he  had  held  under 
' — r-^  LafBtte.     But  the  policy  of  the  Foreiffn  Office  at  once 

1831  r        J  o 

•     underwent  a  radical  change.     Under  Laffitte  the  French 
Headheres  Government  had  formally  objected  to  the  arrangements 
don  Con-**'  which  had  been  made  by  the  Conference  in  January ; 
under  P^rier,  Talleyrand  was  at  once  instructed  to  give 
in  his  adhesion  to  them. 

A  change  in  the  composition  of  the  French  Ministry 
had  terminated  the  prospects  of  war  between  France 
and  England.  The  five  Powers  decided  that  the  articles 
on  which  they  had  already  agreed,  and  which  related  to 
the  territorial  divisions,  should  be  deemed  irrevocable ; 
and  that  Belgium  should  be  informed  that  she  would  be 
recognised  by  none  of  the  five  Powers  except  on  these 
conditions.^  The  representatives  of  the  five  Powers  re- 
solved on  despatching  this  ultimatum  on  the  17th  of 
April :  *  they  gave  the  Belgians  till  the  1st  of  June  to 
deliberate  upon  it.  If  the  bases  de  siparation^  as  the 
articles  were  called,  were  not  accepted  by  that  day,  the 
five  Powers  would  suspend  all  relations  with  the  tem- 
porary Government  of  Belgium." 

The  decision  had  scarcely  been  pronounced  before 
an  efibrt  was  made  to  modify  it.  Lord  Ponsonby,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Grey,  had  been  appointed  British 
Charg^  d'Affaires  at  Brussels.  Coming  over  to  London 
in  May,  he  told  the  Conference  that  the  chances  of  an 
agreement  would  be  improved  if  Belgium  were  allowed 
to  obtain  even  a  titre  onireux  possession  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Ponsonby  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Brussels  and  assure  the  Belgian  Government  that  the 


The  nlti- 
matam  to 
Belgium. 


^  The  adJierenee  of  Franee  will  be 
found  in  State  Papen,  vol.  zyiii.  p. 
793.  It  was  directly  due  to  P^riers 
good  offices.  Palmentim,  7oL  ii.  p. 
66.  F^rier,  in  the  first  instance, 
however,  sounded  Lord  Granville, 
the  British  Minister  at  Paris,  upon 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  Bouluon 


for  Fiance ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  urged  the  point  pertinacioualy. 
JWrnemtoft,  vol.  iL  ]^.  W).  Sebastiaiii 
urged  the  union  still  more  forcibly 
afterwards,  but  received  no  eneouiaffe- 
ment  from  Talleyrand.    Ibid,^  p.  6l. 

'  State  BigferSf  vol.  zviiL  p.  796. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  797. 
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five  Powers  would  open  a  negotiation  with  the  King  ^^,^' 
of  Holland,  *  in  order  to  secure  if  possible  to  Belgium,  -^ — ^-^ 
for  a  just  compensation,  the  possession  of  the  Orand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  preserving  always  its  relations 
to  the  Germanic  Confederation.'  ^  Ponsonby,  anxious  to 
promote  the  success  of  his  negotiation,  exceeded  his 
instructions,  and  assured  the  Belgians  that,  if  they  would 
only  assent  to  the  hoses  de  sSparation,  the  Conference 
would  assist  them  by  its  powerful  mediation  to  obtain 
*  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  by  a  treaty  and  for  an 
equitable  indemnity.'  *  Ponsonby's  letter,  published  in 
all  the  newspapers,  elicited  a  warm  remonstrance  from 
the  Dutch  Government;  and  Ponsonby  was  recalled.' 
The  1st  of  June  having  passed,  and  Belgium  having 
failed  to  accept  the  bases  de  sSparatioriy  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Brussels  were  formally  suspended. 

Tet  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  did  not 
interfere  with  the  cause  of  Belgium.  The  wiser  Bel- 
gians were  gradually  concluding  that  the  independence 
of  their  country  could  not  be  effected  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  recognised  sovereign.  They  had,  indeed, 
already  appointed  a  distinguished  countryman  of  their 
own  Begent ;  *  but  the  Regent,  exercising  only  a  tem- 
porary and  provisional  authority,  was  unable  to  speak 
to  foreign  Powers  with  the  weight  and  authority  attach- 
ing to  the  representative  of  a  duly  recognised  sove- 
reign. A  king,  therefore,  was  necessary  for  Belgium ; 
and,  as  Leuchtenberg  was  impossible,  Nemours  unavail- 
able, and  all  the  members  of  all  the  reigning  families  in 
Austria,  France,  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  forbidden, 
the  choice  of  the  Belgian  nation  was  obviously  narrowed. 
There  was,  however,  one  prince  whose  qualifications  ^^^^ 
for  the  post  could  hardly  be  ignored.     Leopold  of  Saxe-  Cobourg. 

1  State  BtqiterSj  vol.  xyili.  p.  798.  do  notsuflfer  from  diplomatic  changes. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  zix.  p.  862;  and  cf.  Ponsonby  was   at   once   appointed 

ilnd,,ji.  808.  Minister  at  Naples. 

'  Aid,,  vol.  zviii.  p.  800.     The  *  For  the  decree  appointing  a  Re- 

hrothers-in-law  of  Prime  Ministers  gent  see  ibid.,  p.  1297. 
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CHAP.    Cobourg,  the  widowed  husband  of  Charlotte  of  England, 
^ — ,-J-^  had  been  offered  and  had  accepted  the  Greek  throne  in 
1831.     |.jj^  preceding  year.   After  his  acceptance  of  it,  however, 
he  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  the  narrow  limits  in 
which  Aberdeen  was  bent  on  confining  the  new  king- 
dom would    make  the  sovereignty  of  it  distasteful  to 
any  man  of  honour.     He  struggled  hard  to  obtain  more 
generous  terms  for  his  would-be  subjects.     Aberdeen 
refused,  and  hardly  took  the  trouble  to  couch  his  refusal 
in  terms  of  common  courtesy.^     Leopold,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  generous  terms  for  the  Greeks,  de- 
chned  the  crown.*   His  refusal  left  him  free  for  the  new 
kingdom  which  was  anxiously  searching  for  a  sovereign. 
Choten  LcoDold's  rcfusal  of  the  Greek  crown  cfained  for 

Bei^anB.  *  l^^™  nothing  but  abuse  from  contemporary  statesmen. 
They  could  not  understand  a  prince  who  had  once  re- 
solved to  occupy  a  throne  receding  from  his  purpose. 
They  thought  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith,  of  irreso- 
lution, of  cowardice,  and  they  declared  that  a  man  of 
so  weak  a  character  was  ^  totally  unfit  to  play  a  bold 
part  in  Ufe.' '    Leopold,  however,  had  gained  one  great 
advantage  from  the  negotiation :  he  saw  clearly  that 
his  embarrassments  had  arisen  from  his  unconditional 
acceptance  of  the  throne,  and  that  his  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiation ought  to  have  preceded  instead  of  following 
his  promise  to  rule.    The  experience  which  he  had  thus 
Foreosthe  gained    in   1830   stood   him  in  good   stead  in  1831. 
tenures    Choscu  by  the  Belgians   for  the  vacant  throne,  and 
llid^wthe     approved  by  the  representatives  of  the  five  Powers,  he 
?!!"*■      steadily  refused   to   accept  the  crown  till  the  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  Conference  and  the  provisional 
Government  at  Brussels  were  definitely  arranged.* 
Leopold's  decision  brought  matters  to  an  issue.   The 

^  '  The  PoweTS  have  no  intention  mar,  yoI.  i.  p.  97. 
Tvhatever  of  negotiating  with  your  '  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

lloyal   Highnees.      They   expect  a         ^  Ibid,,  pp.  110, 113. 
simple  acceptance  of  their  proposal,  *  Pahnerstcn,  toI.  li.  p.  77.  'Sf«*" 

and  would  consider  a  conditional  ac-  mar,  toI.  i.  p.  153. 
ceptance  as  a  virtual  refusal/ — Stock- 


turn. 
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best  chance  of  settling  the  Belgian  question  lay  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  throne ;  and,  as  Leopold  declined  to 
accept  the  throne  till  the  Conference  had  made  terms 
^th  the  Belgians,  and  as  Belgium  refused  to  accept 
the  eighteen  articles,  the  Conference  was  compelled  to 
reconsider  its  conditions.  Throughout  the  month  of 
June  an  informal  negotiation  was  conducted  for  their 
modification.  This  negotiation  resulted  in  the  most  im-  The 
portant  consequences.  The  five  Powers  decided  on  sub-  J^iciesl 
stituting  new  terras  for  the  eighteen  articles  which  they  "*«^fi<^' 
had  drawn  up  in  January.^  In  January  they  had  de- 
termined that  Luxemburg,  ^  poss^^  k  un  titre  difil^rent 
par  les  Princes  de  la  Maison  de  Nassau,'  should  con- 
tinue to  form  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  In 
June,  they  pledged  themselves  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Luxemburg 
during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  which  the  sove- 
reign of  Belgium  would  open,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Duchy,  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  In  January  they  had  deter- 
mined that  Belgium  should  bear  rather  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  debt  of  the  United  Netherlands ;  in  June 
they  simply  contented  themselves  by  assigning  to  each 
country  the  share  of  the  debt  which  belonged  to  it 
before  the  union,  and  by  declaring  that  the  debt  con- 
tracted since  1814  should  be  divided  in  a  just  propor- 
tion between  them.  In  addition  to  these  concessions, 
the  Conference  decided  that '  an  amicable  arrangement 
should  be  concluded  respecting  Maestricht,  a  town 
which  intercepted  the  direct  traffic  between  Antwerp 


ar« 


*  For  the  new  articles  see  State 
Papers f  vol.  xviii.  p.  803.  A  transla- 
tion,  which  is  in  reality  rather  a  sum- 
mary than  a  translation,  is  in  Arm. 
J2<^.,1881,Ohron.,p.888.  The^nn. 
lleg,^  edited  by  a  Tory,dec^red(  Jiu^., 
Hist.  p.  899)  that  the  Conference 
withdrew  its  oeclaration  that  Luzem* 


burg  belonged  to  Holland.  Alison 
repeats  the  statement  (yoI.  iv.  p. 
6&).  The  Ck)nference,  however,  hail 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
had  expressly  stated,  from  the  first, 
that  Luxemburg  did  not  belong  to 
Holland,  but  that  it  wa«  a  part  of 
the  Qermanic  Confederation. 
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CHAP.    CJobourg,  the  widowi^  '    ^j^^'^' Add  been  assigned  in  the 
* — r-L^  had  been  off**-  '  X.^    These  resolutions,  again 

^^^'  the  prec  ,  ^  >-;^'  j^y^ies,  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
he  had  -*'  ^' '  '"i^^i^^^^'^*  On  the  same  day  Leopold 
whic^  '^  ,^  '•jil/*^^//^?-^  ^  accept  the  throne,  provided 
dorr  ••  A'''''^/^^\^ent  of  Belgium  accepted  the  articles, 
ar  '^j:  /^^/*^liament,  after  a  keen  debate,  accepted 

ft'^^on  the  9th  of  July ;  ^  and,  on  the  16th  of 
/^■r;%  tlf^  K^Lpold  left  London  for  the  new  throne  which 
S>    '^^^^liius  oSereA  to  him. 

^fiie  reasons    which    made   the    amended    articles 
^^tsble  to  Belgium  rendered  them  distasteful  to  Hol- 
/fljod-     ^^^  ^^^  Powers  prudently  sent   them   to  the 
f  ffsg^e  by  the  Baron  de  Wessenberg,  one  of  the  Austrian 

pjenipotentiaries,  who  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
capable  of  conciliating  the  Dutch  Court.  Probably  no 
messenger  would  have  been  able  to  soothe  the  angry 
feelings  which  prevailed  there.  Wessenberg  was  not 
able  to  obtain  consideration  for  the  articles  which  he 
xhoPutch  brought  with  him.  On  the  12th  of  July  the  Dutch 
^^th7  ^i^istry  formally  rejected  them,  winding  up  the  long 
Modified  despatch  in  which  their  rejection  was  notified  to  the 
Conference  by  intimating  that  Leopold,  in  accepting 
the  sovereignty  of  Belgium  without  conforming  to  the 
conditions  to  which  Holland  had  agreed  in  January, 
had  made  himself  the  enemy  of  Holland.^  The  Dutch 
Government,  indeed,  professed  its  readiness  to  continue* 
the  negotiations,  which  had  been  already  protracted 
over  so  many  months ;  but  it  decided  on  assisting  the 
task  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  in  London'  by  military 
measures'  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  general  com- 
and  de-  manding  the  Dutch  garrison  at  Antwerp  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  notify  the  termination  of  the 
armistice   on  the  4th  of  August ;   and   50,000  Dutch 

*  State  Papers,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  806,  807. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  816.  ^  TWrf.,  p.  819. 
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troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,    chap. 


1831. 


were  marched  towards  the  Belgian  frontier.^ 

Leopold's  Government  was  in  no  condition  to  resist 
the  armed  attack  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  made 
upon  it.  Belgium  lay  open  to  the  invasion  with  which  she 
was  immediately  threatened,  and  possessed  no  force  with 
which  she  could  bar  the  way  to  her  capital.  The  Tory 
party  in  Britain,  clii»ging  to  the  cause  of  autocracy,  saw 
a  ready  solution  for  the  Belgian  difficulty  in  the  de- 
fenceless condition  of  the  Belgian  territory.  The  five 
Powers,  they  thought,  should  have  drawn  a  miUtary 
cordon  round  the  Netherlands,  and  have  allowed  the  na- 
tions, hke  combatants  in  the  prize-ring,  to  fight  out  their 
ovra  quarrel.*  Fortunately,  however,  for  humanity  there 
was  one  reason  which  made  it  impossible  to  adopt  the 
counsel  of  the  Tories.  Leopold  cried  out  for  help.'  Louis 
Philippe,  without  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  his 
allies,  at  once  despatched  Marshal  Gerard  and  a  French 
army  to  Belgium.  On  the  10th  of  August  Gerard  The 
crossed  the  frontier.    He  was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  enur  b«i* 

■    _ 

The  levies  which  Leopold  had  hastily  collected  had  al-  ^^^' 
ready  retired  in  disorder  before  the  Dutch  troops.     On 
the  12th  Leopold  himself  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
Louvain.     The  Dutch  troops,  animated  by  their  success, 
were  pursuing  their  march  ;  and  a  conflict  between  the 
French  army  on  the  one  side  and  the  Dutch  army  on 
the  other  seemed  inevitable.     Happily  Sir  Eobert  Adair, 
who  had  just  been  despatched  as  ambassador  to  Brussels, 
hurried  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  prevailed  upon  him  SirR. 
to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms.     Adair's  timely  inter-  tains  an 
ference  averted  a  conflict  which  might  probably  have  *"""^*^ 
led  to  a  European  war.* 

*  StochnoTf  vol.  i.  p.  173.  ^  Sir  Robert  Adair  was  the  son  of 

^  Seetheopiniondeliberatelystated  George  the    Third's   Staff  surpeon. 

iu  Alison,  vol.  iv.  p.  668.  His  mother  was  Ladj  Caroline  Eep- 

'  The  expression  is  in  Stochnary  pel.    He  was  so  keen  a  Whig  that 

Tol.  iv.  p.  175.  (according  to  Lord  Albemarle)  'at 
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French  troops  and  Adair's  address  had,  for  the  mo- 
ment, saved  the  infant  kingdom ;  but  the  presence  of 
Marshal  Gerard's  army  in  Belgium  added  a  new  anxiety 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  in  London.     The 
hasty  action  of  the  King  of  Holland  had  precipitated 
the  crisis  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  avert ;  and 
Belgium,  held  by  a  French  army,  owed  its  safety  and 
existence  to  France.      The  French  Gk)vemment,  indeed, 
declared  that  its  troops  had  marched  to  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Conference,  and  that  the  period  of  their 
sojourn  in  Belgium  would  be  determined  in  concordance 
with  the  five  Powers.     These  assurances  only  partially 
satisfied  the  representatives  of  the  other  Courts.    His- 
tory had  repeatedly  proved  that  it  was  not  always  easy 
to  fulfil  a  pledge  of  this  character.     The  popularity 
which  Gerard's  expedition  had  won  for  Casimir  Purler's 
Ministry  obviously  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  French 
Government  in  withdrawing  firom  Belgium.^    It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  hasty  withdrawal  of  the  French  army 
might  precipitate  a  crisis  both  at  Paris  and  at  Brussels. 
In  the  one  town  Leopold  coiild  not  stand  alone;  in 
the  other  Perier  would  lose  all  his  popularity  by  with- 
drawing from  his  position.' 

These  reasons,  however,  plausible  as  they  were, 
could  not  have  much  weight  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    Tradition  and  policy  were  both  opposed  to  the 

Ooposition  candidate.  Perier  cod- 
sidend  the  nuijoritT  too  nairow  to 
enable  him  to  oondact  the  Gtoveni- 
ment,  and  resigned  office.  King, 
Ghambera,  and  Council  all  begged 
him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  He 
refused.  Immediately  after  his  n- 
tuaal  news  reached  Paris  of  the 
invaaon  of  Bel^um  by  the  Dutch 
troops.  Beoogmsing  the  importance 
of  the  crisis,  and  the  necessity  for 
m««ting  it,  Perier  resumed  office,  sod 
ordered  Gerard  to  enter  Bel^offl- 
See  Ofmotf  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 
'  Pdnunton,  toi.  ii.  p.  100. 


flix  years  old,  in  the  Wilkes  and 
Liberty  riots,  he  broke  his  father's 
windows  because  he  wss  a  placeman.* 
His  interference  in  1831  was  not  ef- 
fected without  personal  danger.  He 
'  was  shot  at ' — so  he  wrote  to 
Coke — ^  like  a  Holkham  rabbit.' 
hemarUf  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  236. 
StockmoTf  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

^  Casimir  Panel's  Ministry  had 
been  saved  by  the  march  of  Marshal 
G^nurdL  His  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  Ohamber  of  Depu- 
ties had  only  obtained  a  narrow  ma- 
jority of  four  votes  over  Laffitte,  the 
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presence  of  a  French  force  in  Belgium ;  and  no  tninisteF,    chap. 
to  whatever  party  he  had  belonged,  could  have  ven-  ^  ^^^  . 
tured  to  assent  to  it.     Tory  members  were  impatiently     1^^- 
enquiring  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  French 
occupation  would   cease;  and  Palmerston,   almost   as 
impatient  as  the  Tories,  was  begging  for  a  cat^orical 
reply  from  the  French  Government.   War,  so  he  plainly 
intimated  to  the  British  minister  at  Paris,  would  be  the 
almost  immediate  consequence  of  any  delay  in  evacu- 
ating the  country  ;  ^  and,  as  the  French  Ministry  was 
unprepared  to  risk  the  consequences  of  a  general  war, 
Palmerston's  importunity  was  successful.     On  the  18th 
of  August  the  French  consented  to  withdraw  20,000  The 
men  from  Belgium.     The  remainder  of  their   forces,  witbdmr 
they  stated,  would  be  withdrawn  on  the  complete  evacu-  I'jJJ^.^^" 
ation  of  the  country  by  the  Dutch  troops.*  In  assenting 
to  this  arrangement,  however,  Sebastiani  plainly  hinted 
that  the  French  did  not  intend  to  loosen  their  hold  upon 
Belgium  until  the  Conference  had  decided  the  future  of 
the  frontier  fortresses.' 

Sebastiani's  suggestion  renewed  the  probability  of 
a  general  war.  The  British  Government  was  perfectly 
willing  to  consider  the  propriety  of  dismantling  some  of 
these  fortresses ;  but  it  was  unwilling  to  do  so  as  the 
price  of  getting  the  French  troops  out  of  Belgium.  The 
French  troops  were  ostensibly  carrying  out  the  decrees  of 
the  London  Conference ;  and  they  could  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  Belgium,  when  the  object  of  their  mission 
was  fulfilled,  in  order  that  their  presence  might  force 
the  aUies  into  making  concessions  to  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  Government  was  faintly  sup- 
ported by  the  other  Powers  in  demanding  their  with- 
drawal. Leopold  himself  thought  their  continued 
presence  necessary.     The  whole  burden  of  the  fight  fell 

1  Palmeratan,  voL  ii.  pp.  105, 107.         '  State  Papen,  toI.  xviii.  p.  830. 

'  Palmeritonf  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 
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CHAP,    on  the  British  minister,  but  his  firm  and  decided  Ian- 
— ^ — ^  gu^c  gradually  prevailed.     By  the  end  of  August  he 
^^^*     succeeded   in  negotiating   a  six  weeks'   armistice  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium.^    The  conclusion  of  the 
.  armistice  obviously  weakened   the  grounds  on  which 
the  continued  presence  of  the  French  in  Belgium  had 
hitherto  been  justified ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
Talleyrand  told   the  Conference  that  his  Government 
had  determined  of  its  own  free  wiU  to  withdraw  the 
last  French  soldier  from  Belgian  soil.* 
Frwh  ii».         A  double  victory  had  thus  been  secured.     Belgium 
gotiAUooi.  ^^g  fp^  g.Qjjj  foreign  soldiery ;  and  a  six  weeks'  interval 

had  been  gained  for  farther  negotiation.  The  Belgians 
thought  that  a  direct  negotiation  with  Holland  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  success  than  all  the  protocols  of 
all  the  allies.  With  this  view  they  gave  Van  de  Weyer  full 
powers  to  treat  with  Holland.'  The  first  result  of  his 
appointment  was  a  declaration  from  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment that  it  could  only  treat  under  the  mediation  of 
the  five  Courts.*  Van  de  Weyer,  however,  undeterred 
by  this  rebuff,  sent  the  Conference  the  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed treaty  drawn  by  the  Belgian  Government.  The 
Conference  at  the  same  time  received  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  principle  on  which  the  Dutch  Government 
was  ready  to  treat.*  It  was  obvious  from  these  papers 
that  the  two  parties  were  as  far  off  from  a  common  un- 
derstanding as  ever ;  and  that  the  only  chance  of  peace 
depended  on  an  agreement  among  the  five  Powers.* 
The  Conference  accordingly,  rejecting  both  the  articles 
of  January,  and  the  terms  which  they  had  substituted 
for  them  in  June,  deteimined  to  draw  up  a  new  series 
of  conditions,  which  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
between  the  two  nations.^ 

»  Statt  Papers,  vol.  xviu.  pp.  880,         *  Ibid,,  p.  849. 
833, 886.  »  2M.^  pp.  867-860. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  846 ;  and  ef.  Palmentan,         «  Palmsntan,  vol.  ii.  p.  121 ;  ud 

vol.  ii.  p.  120.  cf.  Stcehmar,  vol.  i.  p.  19a 

»  State  Papers,  vol.  xviii.  p.  832.  '  State  Papere,  vol.  xviii.  p.  800. 
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twentj- 


The  new  conditions,  to  which  the  Conference  agreed    cshap. 
on  the  14th  of  October,  and  which  were  embodied  in      ^^^'  . 
twenty-four  articles,  differed  both  from   the   original     ^^^* 
terms  of  January  and  the  amended  proposals  of  June.  The 
In  January  the  Plenipotentiaries  had  left  Luxemburg  foi^ 
with  the  King  of  Holland,  as  a  part  of  the  Germanic  *'^*®^"*- 
Confederation ;  in  June  they  had  contemplated  a  nego- 
tiation, between  the  Courts  of  Brussels  and  of  the  Hague, 
on  the  future  of  the  duchy ;  in  October  they  gave  the 
Walloon,  or  western,  part  of  the  Duchy  to  Belgium,  as- 
signing  to  Holland  in  exchange  for  it,  as  '  une  indem- 
nit^  territoriale,'  the  eastern  portion  of  limburg.    In 
January  the  Plenipotentiaries  had  proposed  that  Bel- 
gium should  bear  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the 
debt  of  the  United  Provinces ;  in  June  they  had  de- 
cided  that  each   country  should   bear  its  own  debt 
before  the  union,  and  that   the  liabilities  contracted 
afterwards  should  be  equally  divided  between  them; 
in  October  they  translated   this  decision  into  words 
assigning  to    Belgium   8,400,000   of    the    27,700,000 
florins  which  formed  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt. 
In  addition  to  these  conditions  the  Conference  secured 
to  Belgium  a  right  of  way  through  the  town  of  Maes- 
tricht  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  of 
all  the  waters  which  placed  the  Scheldt  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Ehine.^    They  decided  that  these  con- 
ditions should  be  embodied,  without  the  alteration  of  a 
word,  in  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries ;  and  that 
the  five  Powers   should  enforce  their  acceptance  on 
either  of  the  two  which  chose  to  reject  them.^ 


^  This  article  is  ustuJIy  translated 
wrongly.  Stockmar  (vol.  i.  p.  200) 
aajs  tliat  Bel^^nm  was  riven  '  free- 
dom of  navigation  on  Uie  Saheldt, 
and  on  the  waters  between  the  Scheldt 
and  Rhine;'  t.^.,  on  all  the  Batch 
waters  Bonih.  of  the  Rhine^  But  the 
words  of  the  article  are  much  more 
limited :  '  U  est  ^alement  convenu 


aue  la  navigation  des  eanx  interm^ 
diaares  entre  I'Escaut  et  le  Rhin^ 
pour  arriver  tTAnven  au  Shin,  et  vice 
vend,  restera  T^dytcyasmeat  lihie.' 
State  Ptmen,  vol.  xviiL  p.  806. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  902.  The  articles  will 
he  found  in  ibid.,  p.  804  Of.  Stoeh- 
fftar,  vol.  i.  p.  199 ;  and  Pdmerettm, 
vol.  ii.  p.  182,  and  note. 
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CHAPj  Neither  of  the   two  countries  regarded   the  new 

conditions  with  much  favour.  The  Belgians  thought 
themselves  hardly  used  in  being  compelled  to  give  up 
a  part  of  limburg  ;  the  Court  of  Holland  thought  itself 
hardly  used  in  being  compelled  to  give  up  anything. 
In  Holland,  the  public^  weary  of  the  struggle,  were 
Holland     disposed  to  accept  the  articles,^  while  the  Court  was 

rejects  and  ^  i  t      -n  i    •  i  ^ 

Beigimn     opposed  to  them.     In  Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  the 

•rtfSw.**^*  people  dishked  the  terms,  while  Leopold  saw  the  wis- 
dom of  accepting  them.*^  In  both  countries  the  view 
of  the  Court  ultimately  prevailed.  Holland  criticised 
the  articles,  and  abstiuned  from  accepting  them.  The 
Belgian  Parliament,  debating  them  with  closed  doors, 
adopted  Leopold's  advice,  and  agreed  to  them.^  As 
the  Dutch  Court  refused  to  pledge  itself  to  refrain 
from  hostilities,  the  Conference  invited  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  send  a  fleet  immediately  to  Holland,  and 
to  stop  any  attempt  to  recommence  the  war.^ 

omeTft^        ^^^  articles  had  been  signed  on  the  14th  of  October. 

NoFamber.  On  the  16th  of  November  they  were  embodied  in  a 
formal  treaty.  But  the  treaty  added  two  stipulations 
which  were  not  in  the  original  articles.  In  the  first 
place,  the  five  Courts  guaranteed  the  execution  of  all 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty ;  in  the  second  place,  they 
declared  peace  between  Belgium  and  themselves.  Con- 
ditions of  such  importance  could  only  be  framed  by 
Plenipotentiaries  on  the  understanding  that  the  Gt>veni- 
ments  which  they  represented  should  be  free  either  to 
confirm  or  to  disallow  them.  It  was  stipulated,  there- 
fore, that  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November,  1831, 
should  be  ratified  within  two  months  or  before  the 
15thof  January,  1832.^ 

^  See  Sir  C.  Basrot's  despatches,  i.  p.  208. 

vol.  xix.  pp.  830,  832.  ^  State  Papen,  toI.  xviii.  p.  904. 

*  Stockmar^  toI.  i.  p.  200;  and  cf.  *  For  tbe  treaty  see  State  Jh^en^ 

Ann,  Reg,,  1831,  Hist,  p.  414.  vol.  xviii.  p.  645. 

^  /6ul.,p.  414;  taid  SCockmar f  vol. 
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No  one  could  doubt  the  policy  of  two  of  the  five    chap. 
Powers.     The  British  Ministry  and  the  French  Govern-  J^L. 
ment  were  equally  determined  to  enforce  the  decisions     ^^1- 
of  the  Conference,  and  to  consolidate  the  new  kingdom 
which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  forming.     But  the 
three  autocratic  monarchies  of  Eastern  Europe  had  less 
interest  in  Leopold  and  the  Belgians,  and  were  indis- 
posed to  undo  the  work  which  they  had  accompHshed 
in  1815.    The  very  close  relationship,^  moreover,  which 
William  of  Holland   enjoyed  both   with  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  necessarily  affected 
the  policy  of  the  Northern  Courts.    The  intermarriages 
of  three  generations  had  bound  Berlin  and  the  Hague 
indissolubly  together  ;  and  the  Dutch  Court,  therefore, 
naturally  appealed   to   Berlin.    A  special  envoy  was  The  Dutch 
sent  from  the  Hague  to  entreat  the  King  of  Prussia  not  ftS^!^ 
to  ratify  the  treaty  of  November.     Moved  by  the  ap- 
peals of  his  brother-in-law,  Frederick  William  declared 
that  he  would  delay  his  ratification  as  long  as  possible. 
That  delay  would  afford  the  Dutch  Government  time 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Conference.* 

William  of  Orange  had  only  gained  a  partial  success 
in  Berlin.  He  turned  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersbui^- 
His  brother-in-law  at  Berlin  had  promised  him  to  delay 
his  ratification  as  long  as  possible.  His  son's  brother- 
in-law  at  St.  Petersburg  promised  that  he  would  not 
ratify  at  present.  Russia,  however,  agreed  with  Prus- 
sia that  Holland  must  come  to  terms  with  the  Confer- 
ence. Prussia  was  not  willing,  Eussia  was  not  able,  to 
lend  Holland  any  material  assistance.^  Holland,  there- 
fore, could  gain  nothing  by  failing  to  make  terms.     The 

^  WilUiun  I.  of  Holland  -wu  by  Charlotte  of  England,  was  married 

birth  a  cousin,  b^  marriage  a  b^otba^-  to  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 

in-law,  of  the  Eing  of  Prussia.    His  See  Stockmar,  yol.  i.  p.  236 ;  and  cf. 

second  son  and  one  of  his  daughters  p.  30. 
were  married  to  children  of  the  King         '  Ibid,,  p.  240. 
of  Prussia.    His  eldest  son,  William         »  Ibid.,  p.  242. 
of  Orange,  the  discarded  suitor  of 
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CHAP,  wisdom  of  this  advice  was  soon  apparent.  On  the  11th 
.-  ,     ^  of  January,  1832,  the  Conference  unanimously  decided 

1832.  ^  extend  the  period  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
The  treaty  to  the  end  of  the  month.^     On  the  31st  of  January,  the 

rvtifled 

by  the       Plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  Britain   formally  rati- 

SiroT  ^^  ^^^  -^*  '"^^  request  of  the  other  Plenipotentiaries, 
however,  the  protocol  was  left  open,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  opportunity  on  some  future  occasion  of 
following  the  example  of  Britain  and  France.  Conscious 
of  their  own  inability  to  prevent  the  march  of  events, 
the  Eastern  Powers  continued  to  urge  Holland  to  make 
terms  with  the  Conference.  Eussia  despatched  Count 
Orloff  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Hague  with  this  object. 
The  mission  proved  as  fruitless  as  all  the  previous  at- 
tempts to  induce  Holland  to  yield.'  The  King  obsti- 
nately adhered  to  the  points  on  which  he  had  from  the 
first  insisted,  and  refused  to  give  way.  Orlofi*,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  instructions,  threw  on  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment all  the  consequences  of  this  refusal,  and  left  the 

It  18  mti-    Hague.    On  learning  Orloff 's  failure  Austria  and  Prussia 

Sbrthm*  instructed  their  Plenipotenitaries  to  ratify  the  treaty; 

Powers      and  finally,  on  the  4th  of  May,  the  Bussian  Plenipo- 

aiij.         tentiary  ratified  it.* 

The  three  Eastern  Powers  had  ratified  the  treaty ;  but 
they  had  attached  conditions  to  their  acts  of  ratification. 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  reserved  the  rights  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation ;  Russia  had  excepted  from  her 
ratification  the  articles  which  related  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Dutch  rivers,  and  had  declared  that  the  definitive 
arrangement  between  Belgium  and  Holland  ought,  in 
the  Emperor's  opinion,  to  be  freely  concluded  by  the 
two   parties.^     This  stipulation  almost  annihilated  the 

'  WiU  Papers,  vol.  xix.  p.  91.  '  See   Stockmar,  yol.  i.  p.  262. 

'  Ibid,,  p.  92.  The  text  of  the  ratificatiozM  will  be 

'  StockmoTf  vol..  i.  p.  243.     Of.  found  in  State  PaperSf  toI.  xix.  p. 

State  PaperSy  vol.  xix.  p.  853.  1412. 
*  Ihid,\  pp.  96,  98. 
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treaty  of  November.     The  article  of  the  treaty,  which     chap. 
related  to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  the  very  .,^y^L. 
one  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  had  intended  to  come     ^^^• 
into  immediate  operation.  A  stipulation  that  the  arrange- 
ments between  the  two  countries  should  be  the  result 
of  free  negotiation  destroyed  the  guarantee  which  the 
treaty  contained  for  the  execution  of  all  its  articles. 
The  Belgians  were,  in  consequence,  annoyed  with  Van 
de  Weyer,  their  Plenipotentiary,  for  accepting  the  Rus- 
sian ratification  at  all.     Many  of  them  clamoured  for 
his  recall.     They  failed  to  appreciate  the  moral  advan- 
tage which  the  ratification  by  Russia  had  obtained  for 
their  country. 

Tet    this    advantage    was    immediately  apparent.  Thesoiu- 
Three  days   after  the  Russian  ratification   the  Grey  Beig?aV*** 
Ministry,  defeated  on  the  Reform  Bill,  resigned ;  and  J^^^^f " 
Wellington  was  instructed  to  form  a  Government.     For  geredby 
a  whole  week  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Tories  would  Hai  crfsU 
be  restored  to  office.    It  was  almost  impossible  to  pre-  *"  B"***°- 
diet  the  consequences  of  their  return  to  power.     It  was 
no  secret  that  the  King  disUked   the   foreign  policy 
of  the  Whig  Ministry.^     It  was  notorious   that   the 
Tories  objected  to  the  treaty  of  November  ;^  and  it  was 
known  that  both  WelUngton  and  Aberdeen  were   of 
opinion  that  the  failure  of  any  one  of  the  five  Powers 
to  ratify  it  would  make  the  whole  document  null  and 
void.'      The    Russian    ratification    had  removed   the 
danger  to  Belgium  which    the   defeat  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  would    otherwise  have    created.      However 
much   they  might  dislike  the  policy  of  their  prede- 
cessors, the  Tories  could  not  ignore  a  treaty  which 
had  been  solemnly  ratified  by  all  the  parties  to  it« 

Wellington,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  forming 

^  GorrespoDdence  of  Earl  Grey  and      of  the  26th  of  Januaiy^  1882.    Han-^ 
WiUiam  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  $ard,  vol.  ix.  pp.  884-893. 

*  See  the  Hoime  of  Lorda^  delate         ^  St^hnw^  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

VOL.  III.  O  O 
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CHAP,    an  Administration.     Grey  resumed  oiBce ;  and  tke  Mi* 
^ — ^J-.  nistry  which  had  negotiated  the  treaty  of  November 
1882.     ^j^g  consequently  charged  with  the  duty  of  executing 
it.     The  Belgian  Gbvemment  was  naturidly  desirous  to 
insist  on  its  immediate  execution.     The  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp was  occupied  by  Butch  troops,  which  threatened 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt;  the  navigation  of 
the  Meuse  was  impeded ;  and  Belgium  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  state  of  things  which  endangered  her 
communications    with   the  sea    and  with   the   Bhine. 
Forced  forwards  by  these  circumstances,  she  formally 
told  the  Conference  on  the  7th  of  May  that  she  should 
retain  in  her  own  hands  the  amount  due  from  her  on 
account  of  her  share  in  the  Dutch  debt,  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  heavy  expense  thrown  upon  her  by 
the  prolongation  of  a  crisis  which  might  possibly  re- 
Belgium     sult  in  war.^    On  the  13th  of  June  her  Plenipotentaaiy 
^^ex0.  reminded  the  British  Government  that  the  honour  and 
Se  u^t    *^®  dignity  of  England  required  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  November.* 

It  so  happened  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  Bel- 
gium was  pressing  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
treaty,  affairs  in  France  assumed  a  shape  which  made 
its  execution  impracticable.     For  more  than  a  year 
Casimir  P^rier  had  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  his  Ministry,  and  had  preserved  peace  abroad  and 
tranquillity  at  home,      llie  friends  of  order  rallied 
round  hijsi  Government,  and    thought  the  friture  of 
France  dependent  on  his  life  and  power.    In  the  spring 
of  1832  the  cholera,  which  had  ravaged  the  Continait, 
made  its  appearance  in  Paris.   The  mortality  was  great; 
the  alarm  was  general ;  land  Louis  Philippe,  desirous  of 
checking  the  panic,  decided  on  visiting  the  Hdtd-Sieu, 
where  the  cholera  patients  were  lying.     He  was  accom- 
panied by  P^rier,  and  the  visit  was  a  long  and  painful 

■  iStffte  Ftiperi,  vol.  xiz.  p.  104.  *  JOuL,  p«  718. 
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one.     Three  days  afterwards  P^rier  was  seized  with     chap. 
the  disorder.     In  his  case  the  disease  did  not  terminate  -^^_- 
with  the  suddenness  with  which  it  usually  struck  down     ^^2- 
its  victims.     But,  after  an  illness  protracted  over  six 
weeks,  Pdrier  succumbed  to  the  attack.^   The  man  who 
had  preserved  order  at  home  and  peace  abroad  was  The  death, 
lying — so  the  public  learned  on  the  16th  of  May — ^was  p«rier.°"^ 
lying  dead  at  his  hotel. 

Most  Frenchmen  were  shocked  at  the  premature 
death  of  the  man  whose  Ministry  seemed  essential  for 
the  best  interests  of  their  country.  But  a  large  party 
among  the  French  welcomed  the  news.  The  Duchebse 
de  Berri,  whose  little  son,  just  attaining  his  twelfth 
year,  was  the  hope  of  the  Legitimists,  had  landed  in 
La  Yend^  and  unftirled  the  white  flag.  The  Duchesse 
de  Berri's  chances  seemed  obviously  improved  by  the  it*  comie- 
removal  of  the  strongest  hand  in  Louis  Philippe's  ^'^'**^ 
council-chamber.  Legitimacy,  however,  was  not  the 
only  danger  which  threatened  the  mutilated'  Ministry, 
French  democrats  objected  to  the  policy  of  resistance 
which  P6rier  had  consistently  pursued.  They  embodied 
their  objectbns  in  a  pamphlet  called  the  ^Oompte 
Bendu' — ^the  account  against  the  Ministry,  Many  of 
them,  organised  in  secret  societies,  were  naturally  pre- 
pared to  go  much  farther  than  the  authors  of  the 
*  Compte  Bendu/  The  funeral  of  General  Lamarque,  an 
old  officer  who  had  won  a  reputation  for  courage  under 
Napoleon,  and  who  had  gained  repute  as  a  Liberal 
under  the  Bestoration,  afforded  a  pretext  for  an  up- 
rising. A  chance  collision  with  the  troops  soon  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  battle^  and  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  6th  and  6th  of  June,  1832.' 

Cammir  Peer's  death  was  thus  succeeded  by  a 

*  Oukot,  vol.  ii.  p.  322.  «ee  GwsKft,  vol.  ii.  pp.  822-887.    It 

'  '  LeOafaiiiet  mutUe.'  Guizoi,  voL  is  the  rbing  of  the  6th  and  6th  of 

ii.  p.  838.  June  which  Victor  Hugo  has  immor- 

'  For  an  account  of  these  events  talised  in  *  I^bs  Mis^rables.' 

0  0^ 
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Legitimist  rising  in  the  West  of  Prance,  and  a  Bepub- 
lican  rising  in  Paris.  The  rising  in  La  Vend^  was 
suppressed  with  ease;  the  insurrection  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  was  put  down  with  difficulty.  But  the  double 
struggle  in  which  the  Ministry  was  engaged  intensified 
the  crisis  which  P^rier's  death  had  caused.  Months 
passed  away  before  Louis  Philippe  was  able  to  recon- 
struct his  Ministry.  At  last,  4n  October  1832,  Soult, 
the  old  opponent  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  was 
promoted  from  the  Ministry  of  War  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Council.  The  Due  de  Broglie  immediately  after- 
wards succeeded  Sebastiani  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
Guizot  returned  to  the  office,  which  he  had  previously 
held,  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.^ 

During  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Pirier  and 
the  formation  of  the  Ministry  of  October  the  Belgian 
question  made  no  progress.     The  British  Ministry  hesi- 
tated to  place  any  reliance  on  a  French  Cabinet  which 
was  without  a  head.*  Distrusting  France,  it  endeavoured 
to  conclude  some  arrangement  with  the  other  Powers. 
To  conciliate   Bussia  the  British  Plenipotentiary  per- 
suaded the  Conference  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
articles  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  Dutch  rivers 
and  the  partition  oi  the  debt.*    This  compromise  was 
defeated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  Government 
The  Dutch  formally  refused  to  accept  it,  or  to  evacuate 
the  positions  which  they  held  in  the  Belgian  territory.* 
In  notifying  their  refusal  to  the  Conference  they  for- 
warded to  the  Henipotentiaries  the  draft  of  a  new 
treaty  to  which  they  professed  themselves  willing  to 
agree.*      The  Plenipotentiaries  declined  to  substitute 
the  Dutch   conditions   for  those  which  they  had  laid 
down    themselves.*    The  period    for  negotiation  was 
thus  obviously  over :  the  period  for  action  had  begun. 


•  Guizot f  voL  u.  p.  360. 

•  Stockmatf  vol.  i,  p.  275. 

•  State  Papers,  vol.  xix.  pp.  117- 
J22 ;  but  cf.  tftirf.,  p.  877. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

*  Ibid,  p.  142. 
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Three   of  the  five   Powers,  however,  still  shrank    chap. 

from  action.   Autocratic  governments  naturally  sympa-  « .  ' .. 

thbed  with  a  king  struggling  against  the  recognition  1832. 
of  a  country  which  owed  its  origin  to  revolution.  In 
addition  to  this  general  consideration  Prussia  was  ner- 
vously apprehensive  of  the  possible  consequences  to 
herself  of  a  French  occupation  of  Belgium  ;^  and  was 
threatening,  in  the  event  of  it,  to  protect  her  own 
frontier  by  marching  an  army  down  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse.^  Prussia,  however,  was,  at  that  time,  the 
weakest  of  the  autocratic  Powers.  She  dared  not  move 
without  the  assistance  of  Russia ;  and  Eussia,  it  so  hap- 
pened, had  precluded  herself  from  moving  by  a  very 
singular  arrangement.  During  the  course  of  the  Great  The  Ru»- 
War  Russia  had  borrowed  from  a  Dutch  house  at  Am-  J*^, 
sterdam  the  sum  of  26,000,000  florins.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  respectively  agreed  to  bear  one- 
half  of  the  charge  of  this  debt.^  It  was  stipulated,  how- 
ever, that  the  charge  should  cease  in  the  event  of  the 
sovereignty  over  the  Belgian  provinces  passing  at  any 
period  from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.' 

The  contingency  mentioned  in  the  treaty  had  oc- 
curred. The  sovereignty  of  Belgium  had  passed  away 
from  Holland.  The  statesmen  who  had  n^otiated  the 
treaty,  however,  had  feared  that  Belgium  would  be 
torn  away  from  Holland  by  the  appUcation  of  external 
violence.  They  had  not  foreseen  the  possibihty  of  the 
Revolution  of  July.  They  had  imagined  that  Britain 
would  be  the  chief  opponent  to  the  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms ;  they  had  not  foreseen  that  the  task  of 
rendering  Belgium  independent  would  be  reserved  for  a 

'  Stockmar,  Tol.  L  p.  266.  florins. 

'  Tbe  cbain^e  was :  intedrest,  6  per  '  '  Soustraites  k  la  dominatioQ  de 

cent,  750,000  florins ;  Sinking  Fund,  Sa  Majesty  le  Roi  des  Pajs-Baft/  See 

1   per  cent,  250,000  florins.     The  article  v.  of  tlie  treaty,  in  State  Prr- 

whole  charge  ikereidte  was  1,000,000  per$,  vol.  xviii.  p.  931* 
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CHAP.    British  Foreign  Minister*      They  had  desired  to  give 


xvi. 


Eussia  a  direct  interest  in  preserving  the  union ;  they 

1832.     ^^^  never  imagined  that   it  would  be  the  object  of 

^R^ia   Britain  to  terminate  and  of  Bussia  to  preserve  it.     Yet 

tinSlL^rf  Bussia  had  resisted  the  separation.     She  had  offered  to 

itM  pay-      set  troops  in  motion  to  prevent  it.^    She  had  done  her 

BritaioT     1^^  to  maintain  the  settlement  of  1815  ;  and  she  had, 

consequently,  a  right  to  insist  that  Britain  should  not 

take  advantage  of  her  own  breach  of  that  treaty  to 

relieve  herself  from  a  chaise  which  the  treaty  imposed 

upon  her.     Judged  by  the  letter  of  the  arrangem^it,  no 

doubt,  Great  Britain  was  no  longer  liable  to  pay  any 

portion  of  the  Bussian-Dutch  Loan.      Judged  by  the 

spirit  of  it,  she  could  not  honestly  forego  one  iota  of 

the  charge  which  she  had  undertaken. 

Palmerston  adopted  the  liberal  construction  of  the 
treaty.  He  decided  that  Britain  was  equitably  liable  to 
go  on  defraying  its  portion  of  the  loan,  and  he  consented 
to  admit  the  liability  in  a  new  convention.  He  had 
the  dexterity,  however,  to  use  the  convention  both  as  a 
spur  and  a  bridle  to  Bussia.  Signed  in  London  the  day 
after  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  served  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  Bussian  Plenipotmitiaries  to  consent  to  the 
treaty.  But  it  also  afforded  an  effectual  guarantee 
against  any  future  action  of  Bussia  in  opposition  to 
Britain.  The  Emperor  promised  that,  if  the  arrange- 
ments agreed  upon  for  the  independence  and  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  should  be  endangered  by  the  course  of 
events,  he  would  not  contract  any  other  agreement  with- 
out a  previous  agreement  with  his  Britannic  Majesty.^ 
Palmerston,  therefore,  by  concluding  the  convention 
had  effectually  prevented  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  Bussia  with  the  policy  of  Britain.    These  argumente 

*  Siockmar,  vol.  i.  p.  267.  '  State  Paven,  toI.  zviii  p.  931. 
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however,  could  not  be  used  in  their  integrity  in  public,    ^5i?- 
It  was  impossible  to  plead  in  Parliament  that  the  conven-  --  >  '  - 
tion  was  a  bribe  which  had  induced  Bussia  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  November  ;  or  to  urge  that  it  had  effectually 
prevented  a  Bussian  army  marching  to  the  assistance  of 
the  House  of  Orange.    All  that  ministers  could  do  was 
to  maintain  that  the  good  faith  of  the  country  required 
the  strict  fulfihnent  of  its  obligations ;  and  that  men  of 
honour  should  recognise  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter 
of  their  engagements.    This  argument,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  pubhc.     Bussia  was  unpopular  in  England ; 
the  liberals  disliked  giving  any  pecuniary  assistance  to 
a  Power  whose  foreign  policy  they  distrusted,  and  whose 
domestic  policy  they  reprobated.     The  Tories  gladly 
seized  any  opportunity  for  damaging  a  Ministry  which 
was  pressing  the  Beform  Bill.     Herries  undertook  to 
embody  these  views  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  he 
proposed  on  the  26th  of  January,  1832.    The  resolu-  The  loan 
tions  affirmed  that  the  payments  made  on  account  of  p^!^'° 
the  Bussian-Dutch  loan  were  unwarranted  by  law  and  ^^^^ 
contrary  to  treaty. 

The  debate  which  took  place  on  Herries'  motion 
was  very  nearly  fatal  to  the  Whig  Ministry.  The  law 
officers  argued  the  case  inefficiently ;  the  Ministers  them- 
selves had  little  confidence  in  it;  and  nothing  but  a 
powerful  speech  from  Palmerston,  and  the  general  con- 
viction that  the  defeat  of  the  Government  would  lead 
to  a  change  of  Ministry,  deprived  Hemes  of  his  vic- 
tory.^ Althorp  himself  avowed  that,  if  the  question  had 
been  decide  upon  its  merits,  it  would  have  been  de- 
cided against  ministers ;  and  Pamell,  the  Secretary-at- 
War,  refused  to  vote  with  his  colleagues,  and  was  turned 
out  of  office  in  consequence  of  his  refusal.*  Unluckily, 
too,  for  the  Ministry,  a  single  debate  did  not  terminate 

^  ITmiMn/,  is,  p,  903*    OtSprnieety         '  Lord  Grey'scorrospondenee  with 
P.  889 ;  Ch-mlU,  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  and     William  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
J>mnum,  vol.  i.  p.  S76. 
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CHAP,    its  embarrasismentB.    A  treaty  pledging  the  country  to 
^   y^'-.  an  annual  payment  required  confirmation  by  Parlia- 
1832.     ment ;  and  every  debate  on  the  bill  which  was  intro* 
duced  for  the  purpose  enabled  the  Opposition  to  re-state 
the  objections  to  the  convention.     Three  great  attacks 
on  the  poUcy  of  the  convention  were  made  by  the  Op- 
position towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1832.     The 
ministers  succeeded,  on  each  of  these  occasions,  in  obtain- 
ing a  majority ;  but  their  efibrts  to  do  so  proved  a  serious 
strain  on  the  fidelity  of  their  supporters.^ 
Russia  is  Embarrassing,  however,   as  these  debates  proved, 

from'lio-     they  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Minister. 
aMeptfntf    ^^  ^^^  couveution  had  not  been  ratified  by  Parliament 
the  loan.     Russia  would  have  been  free  to  render  help  to  Hollaad. 
Its  ratification  precluded   Nicholas    from   taking   any 
steps  in  the  matter,  without  the  leave  of  England.     The 
probability  of  its  ratification  had  already  suggested  to 
Falmerston  the  propriety  of  a  new  step.     Lord  Hey- 
tesbury,  who,  before  his  elevation  to  the  peen^e,  had 
served  as  envoy  at  the  Courts  of  Naples  and  Madrid, 
had  held  for  some  time  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  in  bad  health,  and  anxious  to  be  relieved  from 
duties  which  had  proved  unusually  laborious.     It  was, 
however,  no  easy  matter  to  fill  up  the  post  which  Hey- 
tesbury's  retirement  left  vacant ;  and  Palmerston  decided 
before  doing  so  on  sending  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
Lord  Dur-  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.^    Lord  Durham 
Son  tost  c^^ld  speak,  not  merely  with  the  authority  of  a  Cabinet 
Peters-       minister,  but  with  the  weight  of  Grey's  son-in-law.     He 
had  an  abundance  of  superfluous  energy,  which  made  a 
journey  to  St.  Petersburg  a  pleasant  change  for  him ; 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  as  Privy  Seal  at  home ; 
and  he  was  a  disj^eeable  colleague.     He  was  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg  with  orders  *  to  use  every  effort  to  pre- 

*  See  Hansard^  vol.  xiv.  pp.  346,      Sjnmcer,  pp.  889,  440. 
403, 619.  For  the  subsequent  debates         •  Hofuard,  voL  rx.  p.  901 , 
in  the  I»rdi9,  ibid.j  pp.  904-928.    Of. 
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vail  upon  the  Bussian  Cabinet  to  give  immediate  instruc-    chap. 
tions  to  the  Bussian  Plenipotentiaries  in  the  Conference  ^     ,  '  ^ 
to  co-operate,  on  behalf  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  cor-    ^^^• 
^ially  and  effectively,  in  whatever  measures  may  appear 
to  be  best  calculated  to  effect  the  early  execution  of  the 
treaty/  ^ 

Durham's  mission  was  not  succeasfuL    Bussia  was 
unwilling  to  join  the  Western  Powers  in  measures  of  co- 
ercion towards  Holland ;  and  the  Western  Powers  were, 
as  yet,  unprepared  to  act  alone.  In  the  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  British  Foreign  Minister  decided  on  making 
one  more  effort  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment  between 
the  two  disputants.     For  this  purpose  he  privately  con- 
sulted the  representatives  of  both  of  them  on  the  conces- 
sions which  they  could  respectively  make,  and  embodied 
in  a  document — ^which  was  afterwards  known  as  his 
thhne — the  alterations  in  the  treaty  which  thus  seemed  Paimov 
necessary.     The  Belgians  were  not  unwilling  to  accept  m,  a     ^' 
these  alterations.    The  Dutch  declared  that  they  were  '**^* 
not  even  authorised  to  discuss  them.     This  declaration 
was  communicated  to  the  Conference  on  the  80th  of 
September,   1832.*    Its  communication  destroyed  the 
little  patience  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Western 
Powers  still  possessed.     The  next  day  the  French  Pleni-  ^^J^ 
potentiary  formally  suggested  the  employment  of  force.  SeLnine 
The  British  Plenipotentiary  formally  supported  the  sug-  ^ 
gestion.  The  representatives  of  the  threeNorthem  Courts 
in  vain  asked  for  more  delay.     France  and  England  re- 
joined that  there  had  been  too  much  delay  already.    The 
Conference,  thus  divided  in  opinion,  separated* — ^the  re- 
presentatives of  the  three  Northern  Powers  to  report  that 
their  last  card  had  been  played,  that  their  last  trick  had 
been  lost ;  the  representatives  of  the  Western  Powers  to 

'  State  Papers,  Tol.  zix.  pp.  875-      ston's  proposal  see  ibid.,  pp.    168- 
878.  166. 

»  Ibid,,  p.  140.    For  Lord  Palmer-         »  Ibid,,  p.  Ig4. 
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CHAP,    concert  between  themaelves  the  new  course  which  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  pursue. 

There  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  devising  mea- 
sures of  coercion.  The  interval  which  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  P^ri^  and  the  formation  of  Soult's 
Ministry  was  almost  terminated.  France  was  again  un- 
der the  control  of  a  firm  Government ;  and  France  had 
received  a  new  interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  Bel^an 
question  by  the  mamage  of  Leopold  with  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  the  French.  Urged  forward  by  these 
considerations,  the  French  Qovemment  concluded  a 
convention  with  Great  Britain  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  November.  The 
two  Powers  required  Holland  to  withdraw  all  its  troops 
from  Belgian  territory  before  the  12th  of  November, 
1832 ;  and  they  agreed,^  if  it  declined  to  do  so^  to  |dace 
an  embargo  on  all  Butch  shipping  in  their  ports ;  to  sta- 
tion a  combined  squadron  on  its  coasts ;  to  move  a  French 
army  into  Belgium ;  and  to  drive  the  Dutch  garrison 
from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  This  treaty  was  signed 
by  Palmerstcm  and  Talleyrand  on  the  22nd  of  October, 
1832.  On  the  6th  of  November  an  embargo  was  laid, 
by  Order  in  Coimcil,  on  all  vessels  bearing  the  Dutch 
flag  in  British  poi-ts.^  Nine  days  afterwards  a  French 
army,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  crossed  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier and  marched  upon  Antwerp.  The  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp, which  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
had  from  the  commencement  of  the  Bevolution  been 
held  by  a  Dutch  garrison.  The  Dutch  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Chass^,  attempted  a  brave  resist^ 
Antwerp  ancc.  But  the  force  arrayed  against  them  was  so  strong 
«pjj«-  that  a  protracted  defence  of  the  position  became  im- 
possible. On  the  23rd  of  December  the  citadel  capitu- 
lated, and  the  war  was  over.* 

^  For  the  treaty  see  State  Pt^n,      p.  1420. 
vol.  xix.  p.  268.  *  The  details  of  the  n^ge  are  re- 

'  ForttieOrderinOouiicilBeetW.,      lated in ^nn.i2^.,  1832,  Hist, p. 307. 
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Belgium  gained  her  independence  with  the  capita-    chap. 
lation  of  Antwerp.     Years,  indeed,  elapsed  before  the  w^f^'-* 
Dutch  Court  consented  to  recognise  the  new  kingdom     1®*^' 
which  had  been  carved  out  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands.    But  the  refusal  of  Holland  to  re- 
cognise facts,  which  were  patent  to  Europe,  only  caused 
inconvenience    to    its   own    statesmen,    and    afforded 
Uttle  or  no  embarrassment  to  the  Belgians.    The  French 
were  naturally  elated  at  the  part  which  their  own 
arms  had  played  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama. 
Even  a  calm  thiuker,  who  seldom  allowed  himself  to  EnthMi- 
be  betrayed  into  exaggeration,  spoke  of  the  si^e  of  theM* 
Antwerp  as  *  cette  brillante  solution  fran^aise  de  la  ques-  J^[J|^  '"* 
tion  beige.' ^   Historians,  endowed  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  Monsieur  Guizot,  wrote  of  the  operations  as  if 
G&rard  had  emulated  the  deeds  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
and  declared  that  the  siege  was  ^  memorable  entre  tons 
ceux  qu'a  maitionn^  Thistoire.' '    Such  language  grati* 
iied  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation,  and  strengthened 
the  position  of  Soult's  Government. 

The  British  people  could  not  be  expected  to  join  in  Feeling  m 
the  enthusiastic  congratulations  of  their  allies.  They  ^"^"• 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  any  very  keen  interest 
in  the  mihtary  display  which  France  was  making ;  they 
could  hardly  avoid  feeling  some  regret  for  the  misfortunes 
which  the  obstinacy  of  a  Court  had  brought  upon  the 
Dutch.  WiUiam  IV.  himself  disliked  the  policy  which 
his  ministers  had  forced  on  him.  He  distrusted  France ; 
he  did  not  believe  the  assurances  of  her  statesmen ;  and 
he  hated  the  notion  of  any  co-operation  between  the 
French  and  his  own  Government.'  The  King's  feelings 
were  shared  by  the  Tory  party.  At  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1833  the  Tories  complained  of  a  poUcy  which 

*  Oukot,  Tol.  iv.  p.  32.  '  Oonespoiideiice  of  Lord   Grey 

'  L^Butcire  de  dix  Ans^  vol.  iii,  p.      with  William  IV.,  Tol.  ii  pp.  361, 
430.  386.    StQchnar,  YoL  i.  ^.  290. 
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had  separated  Britain  from  the  Northern  Powers ;  they 
complained  of  the  Orders,  which  had  interfered  with  the 
Dutch  trade ;  and  they  scouted  the  suggestion,  which 
Pahnerston  threw  out,  that  the  attack  upon  Antwerp 
could  not  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war,  but  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  civil  ejectment.^ 

These  criticisms  were  chiefly  heard  in  two  places. 
They  were  raised  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  they  were  repeated  by  London  mer- 
chants in  the  London  Tavern.  Peers  in  Parliament, 
traders  in  the  Gty,  were  equally  angry.  But  the  House 
of  Ciommons,  just  elected  by  an  enlarged  constituency, 
cared  for  none  of  these  things.  The  Address  was  angrily 
debated  for  four  nights,  yet  none  of  the  speakers,  ex- 
cept Peel,  referred  to  foreign  policy.  A  week  after  the 
debate  on  the  Address  Peel  again  endeavoured  to  excite 
a  Uttle  interest  in  the  concerns  of  Holland.  The  Be- 
formed  House  of  Commons  was  much  too  busy  in  dis- 
cussing Stanley's  treatment  of  the  Irish  to  take  any 
interest  in  Palmerston's  treatment  of  the  Dutch.  Peel's 
motion  was  talked  out ;  and  serious  debates  on  foreign 
policy  were,  during  the  remainder  of  the  session,  con- 
fined to  the  House  of  Lords.* 

Yet  there  had  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of 
England  when  afiairs  of  foreign  poUcy  more  thoroughly 
deserved  the  attention  of  statesmen.    The  Revolution  of 


*  Hansard,  vol.  xv.  p.  888;  and 
Td.  XTIL  pp.  1074^1101.  A  British 
eailoT  was  chaiged  with  being  drunk 
in  the  streets,  and  with  swearing 
aloud  that  the  British  flag  was  di»- 
graced  by  sailing  in  company  with 
the  French  tricolour.  He  was  fined 
30t.|  and  sentenced  to  two  months'  im- 
prisonment in  defiiiult,  declaring  to  the 
endy '  You  may  send  me  to  prison,  but 
the  British  flag  is  not  the  less  dis- 
graced/ This  was  a  hero  after  the 
Tories'  own  hearts:  and  a  subscription 
was  made  at  the  Carlton  for  paying 
his  fine.  (Bmkes,  toI.  i.  n.  112.)  This 
not  yery  creditable  anecaote  contrasts 


favourably  with  the  ordinur  Ian- 
guage  of  Raikea'  diary  in  1888.  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  write  that  it 
would  be  rather  amuang  if  the  Eng- 
lish pilots,  who  detest  the  tricolour, 
should  have  run  them  (the  French 
ships)  aground.  (Ibid.,  p.  100.)  Even 
Peel  told  his  f rimids  that  he  had  sees 
a  picture  of  General  Ohass^,  and  that 
he  had  'a  most  unsurrendenqg 
countenance.*    {Ihid,,  p.  1 10.) 

'  For  the  debate  on  the  AddreiB 
see  Hamardf  yoI.  zy.  p.  \¥k  For 
Peel's  speech,  tW.,  p.  882 ;  for  hii 
later  motion,  ibid,,  p.  770. 
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July,  which  had  led  to  the  independence  of  Belgium,    ^^' 
had  produced  trouble  and  disturbances  in  almost  every 


1831 
country  on  the  Ciontinent ;  and  Europe  was  still  agitated 

1>y  the  passions  which  had  thus  been  excited.    The 

example  of  the  French  was  followed  in  Germany,  Italy, 

and  Poland.      In  Germany  disturbances  broke  out  in  ^^oiu- 

■^  tion  in 

ELanover,  in  Brunswick,  and  in  Hesse  Cassel.  In  Ha-  Germany. 
nover  the  movement  was,  happily,  suppressed  without 
bloodshed ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  held  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  was  quietly 
restored.  In  Brunswick  the  reigning  Duke  was  forced 
to  fly  from  his  Duchy,  and  to  allow  his  younger  brother 
to  mount  his  throne.  In  Hesse  Cassel  the  Elector  was 
compelled  to  admit  his  eldest  son  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Electorate.^ 

The  changes  in  the  government  of  the  obscure  little 
States  of  Germany  did  not  attract  much  attention. 
But  the  convulsion  which  was  taking  place  in  Germany 
was  felt  more  acutely  in  Italy.  Italy,  indeed,  in  1830,  ^^^y- 
was  only  a  geographical  expression;  but  Italy  was 
already  sighing  for  the  unity  which  was  the  dream  of 
all  her  patriots.  She  lay  palpitating  under  the  chains 
which  condemned  her  to  impotence :  vainly  hoping  for 
the  deliverance  which  was  being  continually  postponed. 

Italy,  then,  was  ripe  for  insurrection.  In  February 
1831  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  little  State  of  Mo- 
dena.  The  insurgents,  under  Menotti,  were  in  the  first  Modens. 
instance  defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  Duchy.  But  the 
contagion  of  revolt  soon  spread.  The  inhabitants  of 
Bolc^a  raised  the  tricolour ;  other  cities  in  the  States 
of  the  Church  followed  the  example  of  the  Bolognese. 
Modena  recovered  from  the  dejection  which  the  defeat 
of  Menotti  had  in  the  first  instance  produced.  Beggio, 
like  Modena,  disowned  the  authority  of  the  Archduke. 
The  Duke,  powerless  to  resist,  fled  to  Mantua.    The 

»  Ann.  Reg,,  1831,  Hiat,  pp.  416-419. 
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CHAP.    Pope,  powerless  even  to  fly,  trembled  in  the  Vatican* 

>  ^y^l.  Central  Italy  had  suddenly  risen  with  aknost  irresistible 

^^1*     power  against  its  rulers ;  and  sanguine  patriots,  confident 

from  a  preliminary  success,  believed  that  the  hour  of 

Italian  unity  had  arrived. 

If  Italy  had  been  allowed  to  work  out  her  own  des- 
tiny alone  this  result  might  have  happened.  But  there 
was  one  Power  in  Europe  which  had  no  intention  to 
allow  liberty  to  oppressed  nationalities.  Austria  had  al- 
ready massed  one  hundred  thousand  troops  in  Lombardy; 
and  Pope  and  Archduke,  unable  to  control  their  own 
Austria  subjects,  appealed  to  Vienna.  The  principles  which  the 
potentates  of  Europe  had  laid  down  at  Laybach  still 
influenced  the  counsels  of  Francis  of  Austria.  Con- 
vinced that  ^  useful  or  necessary  changes  in  legislation 
and  in  the  administration  of  States  ought  only  to  ema- 
nate from  the  free  will  and  the  intelligent  and  well- 
weighed  convictions  of  those  whom  Qod  has  rendered 
responsible  for  power,'  he  was  as  ready  in  1 831  as  he 
he  had  been  in  1821  to  march  an  army  into  Italy.  Hk 
decision  to  do  so  was  on  the  eve  of  terminating  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Ulie  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna 
was  instructed  to  declare  that  France  would  not  allow 
an  Austrian  army  to  enter  the  States  of  Borne.  He 
urged  his  own  Government  to  anticipate  the  war  and 
enter  Piedmont.^ 

War  would  certainly  have  occurred  if  Laffitte's 
Ministry  had  remained  in  office.  The  riots,  however, 
which  disturbed  Paris  in  February  1831  alarmed  the 
friends  of  order.  Laffitte  fdl,  and  P^ier,  as  already 
stated,  became  Prime  Minister.  Casimir  P^er  re- 
gulated his  policy  by  the  advice  of  Talleyrand;  and 
Talleyrand  was  in  favour  of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time. 
From  his  point  of  view  it  was  a  more  important  thing 

1  Ann,  Reg,,  1881,  HiBt,  p.  451.      30^-306.    PaimerOm^  toI.  ii.  p.  60, 
LHiitoire  de  dix  Am^  toL  iL,  pp.      note^ 
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for  France  to  settle  the  Belgian  question  than  to  aid  the    cap 
Itafians.     It  became  consequently  necessary  to  explain  -  ^^  . 
away  the  declaration  that  the  French  would  not  suffer     ^^^ 
the  Austrians  to  enter  Italy.     Sebastiani,  the  French 
Foreigi>  Minister,  explained  the  difference  between  ^  not 
consenting '  to  a  things  and  ^  making  war '  to  prevent  it. 
Casimir  F^er,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  contended  that 
^  le  sang  fran^ais  n'appartieht  qu'  k  la  France.'  ^    These 
declarations  relieved  the  Austrians  from  all  apprehen- 
sions. The  insurgents  were,  of  course,  incapable  of  resist- 
ii^  a  first-rate  military  power.  A  bloodless  campaign  of 
eight  days  restored  the  power  of  the  Vatican,  and  peace 
— the  peace  of  subjection — ^reigned  again  in  Italy.' 

Italian  insurgents  were  naturally  disappointed  at  the 
utter  failure  of  the  insurrection.  They  had  relied  on 
French  aid ;  and  France,  under  Casimir  P^rier,  had  rer 
fused  to  help  them.  The  friends  of  progress  in  France 
bitterly  regretted  the  part  which  their  country  had 
played.  Begret,  however,  was  already  too  late.  The 
power  of  the  Vatican  was  ^ain  supreme  throughout 
the  States  of  the  Church ;  and  all  that  France  could  do 
was  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  bayonets 
which  protected  the  throne  of  Christ's  vicar.  The 
Great  Powers  thought  that  the  authority  of  the  Church 
would  be  strengthened  if  the  Pope  conceded  some  re- 
forms iso  his  discontented  subjects.  Even  autocrats 
admitted  that  reforms  might  be  initiated  by  them- 
selves ;  and,  as  a  new  Pope — Gregory  XVL — ^had  just 
assumed  the  papal  crown,  the  moment  seemed  excep- 
tionally opportune  for  their  initiation.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  five  Powers  at  Bome  accordingly  urged 
the  concession  of  reforms  in  every  department  of  the 

^  VHuttwrt  de  dix  Ans,  Tol.  ii.  the  campaign,  was  dated  March  19, 

pp.  813,  314.  1831.  {State Pt^fen^Toh xiz.  p.l427.i 

^  The  proclamation  of  Baron  de  The  campaign  was  practically  doeea 

Frimont,tiieAuilRUi  general,  iflsued  with  the  occupation  of  Anconai  on 

from  Milan  at  the  commencement  of  March  27. 
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CHAP.    Government;     Laymen,  they  suggested,  should  be  elT- 
.-^,  l->  gible  for  judicial  employment ;  municipalities  should  be 
183L     organised  in  the  towns ;  provincial  councils  should  be 
estabUshed  in  the  delegations ;  and  the  finances  of  the 
State  should  be  regulated  on  sound  principles.    • 
2^^  The  Pope  assented  to  the  reforms  which  the  Powers 

miUgates  impressed  upon  him ;  and  ultimately  embodied  them  in 
five  edicts,  which  extended  over  two  hundred  quarto 
pages.^  He  had  no  longer  any  excuse  for  retaining  the 
troops  of  Austria  to  maintain  order  among  his  crushed 
The  Ant-  *^d  disconsolate  people.  He  let  them  go  ;  and  he  an- 
trians  nouuced  their  departure  with  expressions  of  gratitude 
the  States  to  his  deliverers  and  of  reproaches  to  his  subjects.  ^  The 
Oharah.  Imperial  and  Boyal  Austrian  troops,  after  having  made 
a  short  sojourn  amongst  you,  having  completed  the 
work  of  your  deliverance,  and  re-established'  amongst 
you  the  pacific  government  of  your  Intimate  sovereign, 
quit  this  country  leaving  behind  the  pleasing  recollec- 
tion of  the  exemplary  discipline  which  they  have  main- 
tained, and  the  tranquillity  which  you  have  enjoyed  im- 
der  the  protection  of  their  respected  and  glorious  arms. 
Such  a  benefit  calls  for  all  your  gratitude ;  and,  if  the 
remedy  for  so  many  evils  which  have  been  caused  by  a 
disgraceful  revolt  has  cost  you  some  sacrifices,  the  re- 
membrance of  them  will  render  you  careful  to  prevent 
any  fresh  disorders,  and  remind  you  that  the  Powers,  who 
are  guarantees  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  will  never  be  indifferent  to 
the  disturbances  which  may  break  out  amongst  you.  It 
remains,  therefore,  for  you  to  choose  between  respect 
for  public  order  and  your  own  good,  and  disorder,  with 
the  immeasurable  abyss  of  calamity  and  misery  which  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  it.'  ^ 

Unfortunately  for  his  Holiness,  the  wretched  inhabi- 

-   ^  For  these  leforms  see  Guizot'silfifmoireffyPiteesHistoriqueey  vol.  ii.p.  432. 

*  S^att  Pt^KBf  vol.  xix.  p.  1427. 
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tants  of  the  Bomagna  did  not  share  with  him  the  pleas-     chap. 
ing  recollection  of  the  exemplaiy  discipline  which  had  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
been  maintained  by   the  Austrian  soldiery,  or  regard     •^^^^- 
with  similar  gratitude  the  pacific  goverJ;nt  of  fheir 
Intimate  sovereign.      Notwithstanding   the  immeasu-  Freeh  dis- 
rable  abyss  of  calamity  and  misery  which   the  Pope  J^^|^*^* 
assured  them  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  disor- 
der, fresh  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  legations.     The 
Papal  troops,  ordered  to  repress  them,  acted  with  a 
cruelty  which  increased  the  animosity  of  the  insurgents. 
The  Pope  again  applied  to  Austria  for  aid  against  his  second 
subjects;  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  1832,  the  Austrian  ^^"^ 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Itadetzky,  an  officer  des-  tion. 
tined  to  acquire  fame  in  Italy,  again  crossed  the  Po,  and 
entered  the  Eomagna.^ 

The  Austrians  probably  hoped  that  the  French  would 
maintain  their  previous  attitude  of  neutrality.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  endurance  of  the  most  patient  nations. 
France  could  not  tolerate  the  chronic  appearance  of  the 
Austrian  eagles  in  Eome  ;  and  the  French  Ministry  ac- 
cordingly decided  to  throw  a  French  force  upon  Italy. 
A  man-of-war  and  two  frigates  were  ordered  to  sail  for 
Ancona,  and  to  occupy  the  town.  The  ships  had,  of 
course,  to  circumnavigate  Italy ;  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  expedition,  General  Oubieres,  was  instructed  to 
proceed  direct  to  Leghorn,  and  to  obtain  the  Pope's 
assent  to  the  landing  of  the  troops.  It  was  supposed 
that  Cubiferes,  who  had  only  a  few  hundred  miles  to  go, 
would  complete  his  mission  before  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  Peninsula  had  been  effected  by  the  French 
vessels.  The  winds  of  heaven  have,  however,  occasion- 
ally upset  the  most  careful  calculations.  Cubieres  was 
delayed  by  contrary  gales  ;  the  squadron  completed  an  The 
unexpectedly  rapid  voyage.  Without  waiting  for  any  ^®^y 
message  from  Oubieres  the  French  effected  a  landing,  Anconaj 

^  Radetzky^B  proclamation  will  he  found  in  State  Papers,  yol.  xix.  p.  1428. 
VOL.  III.  r  P 
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CHAP,    occupied  the  town,  and  hoisted  the  tricolour.     In  one 
^.     ,  '^.  spot  on  Italian  soil  an  effectual  support  had  been  given 

^^^'     to  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Gregory  XVI.  had  welcomed  the  Imperial  troops 
with  gratitude.      He  saw  the  arrival  of   the  French 
troops  with   consternation.      His  genuine   alarm  was 
shared  by  other  nations.    In  this  country  the  Tories 
were  indignant  at  a  proceeding  which  was  subversive  of 
all  their  traditions.      Their  indignation  was  increased 
by  the  success  which  the  French  achieved.     The  Tories 
began  by  laughing  at  an  expedition  which  comprised 
only  three  men-of-war.^     They  ceased  laughing  when 
the  three  men-of-war  raised  the  tricolour  in  the  heart 
of  Italy.     Aberdeen,  who  was  devoid  of  all  sympatiiy 
with  oppressed  nationalities,  denounced  the  expedition 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    Sir  E.  Vyvyan  and  Lord  EUot 
attacked    the  French    in    the   House   of   Commons.* 
But   these  attacks   did    not    make  much  impression. 
Palmerston  had,  from  the  first,  been  of  opinion  that 
Austria  had  been  *  wrong  and  foolish  '  in  interfering  at 
all ;  ^   Lord  Grey  had,  from  the  first,  recognised  the 
moderation  of  Purler's  Government.      Even  the  King 
sneeringly  declared  that  he  had  fully  expected  '  Aber- 
deen would  make  a  piece  of  work  about  the  Ancona 
business.'  *    The  French  Govemm^it  was  persuaded  to 
say  that  the  naval  officer  in  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  exceeded  his  instructions  in  occupying  Ancona 
without  waiting  for  Cubi^res,    He  was  ccmsequently  re- 
called.    But  the  troops  in  occupation  of  the  town  were 
not  recalled ;  the  tricolour  was  not  pulled  down ;   and 
Austria  learned,  for  the  first  time  since  Waterloo,  that 
one  Power  in  Europe  was  prepared  to  dispute  her  su- 
premacy in  Italy. 

The  party  of  progress  in  France  was  naturally  elated 

>  JSotW  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  '  Fednur^ton,  v6L  ii.  p.  60. 

^  Hansard f  toI.  x.  p.  726;  vol.  xi.  *  Gorreiipondenceof  IvurlGrejaiid 

pp.  112, 129, 871.  WiUiam  IV.,  toL  iL  p,  257. 
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at  the  Italian  policy  of  the  French  Government.     Li     ^^^• 
one  part  of  Europe,  at  any  rate,  French  arms  had  given 
eflfective  and  timely  aid  to  an  oppressed  people.     But 
the  wars  of  Italy  were  of  much  less  interest  to  the 
French  than  the  wars  of  Poland  ;  and  Poland,  like  Bel- 
gium and  the  Bomagna,  had  felt  the  invigorating  influ-  Po1w><i* 
ence  of  the  Eevolution  of  July.    The  partition  of  Poland 
had  been  accomplished  in  a  dark  period  of  the  preceding 
century.     It  was  almost  universally  regarded  in  Western 
Europe  as  a  mistake  and  a  crime.     It  was  a  mistake  to 
have  removed  the  barrier  which  separated  Russia  from 
the  West ;  it  was  a  crime  to  have  sacrificed  a  free  and 
brave  people  to  the  ambition  of  a  relentless  autocrat. 
The  resistance  which  the  residue  of  the  Poles  opposed 
to  its  conquerors  increased  the  compassion  which  was 
everywhere  felt  for  the  Polish  people.     The  cause  of 
freedom  was  identified  with  the  cause  of  Poland,  *  and 
freedom  shrieked '  when  Poland's  champion  '  fell.'    The 
statesmen,  however,  who  parcelled  out  Europe  amongst 
the  victorious  autocrats  in  1816  were  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  feelings  which  had  inspired  the  Scotch 
poet.     Castlereagh,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  make  terms 
for  Poland.^    But  he  did  not  lay  much  stress  on  his  de- 
mands.   He  contented  himself  with  obtaining  the  forms 
of  constitutional  government  for  the  Poles.    Poland,  con- 
stituted a  kingdom,  whose  crown  was  to  pass  by  here- 
ditary succession  to  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  was  to  be 
governed  by  a  resident  Viceroy,  assisted  by  a  Polish  Diet.* 
Constantine,  who  had  abdicated  the  crown  of  Russia 
in  his  brother's  favour,  was  Viceroy  of  Poland.     In  the 
eyes  of  Russia  he  had  one  merit — by  stem  discipline  he 
had  made  the  Polish  army  an  ej£cient  force.     In  the 
eyes  of  Poland  he  had  one  merit — ^he  had  married  a 
Pole.      People  who  were   neither  Poles  nor  Russians 

^  Hansard^  toI.  xiii.  p.  1117.  of  1816  is  poblished  in  StaU  Papen^ 

*  The  '  Gharte  ConstitutioDneUe '     vol  zix.  p.  971. 
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CHAP,    saw  no  merit  in  a  savage  prince  whose  conduct  and  cha- 

XVI  ^^ 

racter  made  him  more  like  a  brute  than  a  man.  He 
was  residing  at  Warsaw  when  the  news  of  the  glorious 
days  of  July  reached  Poland.  The  Poles  were  naturally 
The  miii-  affected  by  the  tidings  of  a  revolution  which  had  expelled 
of  War-  autocracy  from  France.  Kosciusko — ^the  hero  of  1794 
— ^was  their  favourite  patriot.  The  cadets  at  the  Military 
School  in  Warsaw,  excited  at  the  news,  drank  to  his 
memory.  Constantine  thought  that  young  men  who 
dared  to  drink  to  Kosciusko  deserved  to  be  flowed. 
The  cadets,  learning  his  decision,  determined  on  resist- 
ing it.  Their  determination  precipitated  a  revolution 
which,  perhaps,  under  any  circumstances,  would  have 
occurred.  Every  circumstance  which  could  justify  re- 
volt existed  in  Poland.  The  Constitution  provided  for 
the  regular  assembly  of  the  Diet :  the  Diet  had  not  been 
assembled  for  five  years.  The  Constitution  declared 
that  taxes  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  Poles  without 
the  consent  of  their  representatives :  for  fifteen  years 
no  budget  had  been  submitted  to  the  Diet.  The  Con- 
stitution provided  for  the  personal  liberty  of  every  Pole : 
the  Grand  Duke  seized  and  imprisoned  the  wretched 
Poles  at  his  pleasure.  The  Constitution  had  given  Po- 
land a  representative  government ;  and  Constantine,  in 
defiance  of  it,  had  played  the  part  of  an  autocrat.^  The 
threat  of  punishment,  which  Constantine  pronounced 
against  the  military  cadets,  merely  lighted  the  torch 
which  was  already  prepared.  Eighteen  young  men, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  entered  the  Grand  Duke's  palace 
and  forced  their  way  into  his  apartments.  Constantine 
had  just  time  to  escape  by  a  back  staircase.  Bis 
flight  saved  his  life.  The  cadets  only  cut  down  a 
chief  of  the  police  and  an  aide-de-camp.  The  lives  of 
police  officers  and  soldiers  are  held  at  a  very  cheap  rate 
by  the  Tory  historians  who  relate  the  annals  of  the 

'  Hiansard,  vol.  xiiL  p.  1122. 
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world.     Alison  thinks  it  necessary  to  declare  that  little    chap. 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  insurrection  if  it  had  v.'^y^^. 
commenced  with  the  murder  of  the  Viceroy.    He  re-     1^^- 
lates,  without  a  trace  of  compunction,  the  slaughter  of 
his  unoffending  officers.^ 

The  insurrection,  commenced  in  the  Archduke's  The  inror- 
palace,  soon  spread.  Some  of  the  Polish  regiments  isso?^ 
passed  over  to  the  insurgents.  Constantine,  who  dis- 
played little  courage  or  ability,  withdrew  from  the 
city ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November,  the 
Poles  were  in  complete  possession  of  Warsaw.  They  per- 
suaded Chlopicki,  a  general  who  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  Suchet  in  Spain,  to  place  himself  at  their  head. 
In  some  respects  Chlopicki  was  well  qualified  for  this 
position.  He  was  a  skilful  soldier,  and  the  services  of 
a  skilftil  soldier  were  of  use  to  a  people  who  were  about 
to  enter  upon  a  struggle  for  their  independence.  In 
another  sense  he  was  disqualified  for  the  position  which 
was  thrust  on  him.  Accustomed  to  measure  force  by 
military  rules,  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
power  of  a  revolution.  He  could  have  proved  to  de- 
monstration in  1776  that  Washington  was  a  fool,  or  in 
1796  that  Napoleon  was  a  rash  adventurer.  Baised  to 
the  first  position  in  the  State,  his  warmest  counsellors 
urged  him  to  attack  the  few  thousand  men  whom  Con- 
stantine still  commanded.  Chlopicki  preferred  nego- 
tiating with  the  Kussians.  The  negotiation,  of  course, 
failed.  Nicholas  had  no  intention  to  allow  a  fraction 
of  his  subjects  to  claim  their  virtual  independence,  and 
slowly  commenced  placing  his  huge  legions  in  motion. 
'  I  am  King  of  Poland,'  was  his  bold  reply  to  Chlopicki's 
appeal :  *  the  first  cannon-shot  fired  by  the  Poles  shall 
annihilate  Poland.'  *  The  insulting  language  irritated  the 
Poles  into  action.     Chlopicki — his  own  well-intentioned 

»  Aliian,  vol.  iv.  pp.  61»-e21. 

>  rUkfoire  de  d%x  Aw,  vol.  ii.  pp.  161,  239. 
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OEAP.     effort  having  failed — resigned  his  office ;  and  his  fellow- 
countrymen  invested  Eadziwil  with  the  command  of 


1830. 


their  army,  and  placed  Adam  Czartoryski  at  the  head 
of  the  Government. 

In  the  meanwhile  Nicholas  was  steadily  preparing 
Niehoiai  for  the  contest  which  was  before  him.  Biebitsch,  who 
DiXt^^  had  brought  the  campaign  of  1829  to  a  victorious  con- 
to  Poland,  elusion,  was  entrusted  with  the  conunand  of  the  Bussian 
army.  Diebitsch  never  doubted  that  the  troops  which 
had  crossed  the  Balkans  and  dictated  peace  at  Adrian- 
ople  would  obtain  an  easy  victory  over  the  undisci- 
plined peasantry  who  were  collected  under  the  banners 
of  Eadziwil  and  Czartoryski.  With  an  easy  heart  he 
went  to  gather  new  laurels  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
Nearly  every  authority  in  Europe  shared  his  views. 
One  general  alone,  perhaps,  suspected  that  he  was  over- 
confident. Wellington  was  moodily  brooding  over  the 
consequences  of  the  Beform  Bill  which  the  Whig  Ministry 
was  introducing ;  but  he  had  a  little  leisure  to  devote 
to  the  prospects  of  the  campaign  on  the  Vistula.  He 
had  carefully  studied  the  causes  of  Napoleon's  failure 
in  1812  ;  and  he  understood  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  Diebitsch  would  have  to  traverse.  *  On  voit,'  he 
wrote  to  Madame  de  lieven,  ^  que  le  Marshal  Diebitsch 
doit  passer  la  Vistule  en  courrier ;  et  arranger  le  gou- 
vernement  polonais  aussi  vite  que  Ton  va  d^truire  le 
gouvernement  britannique.*  ^ 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  history  of  England  to 
give  any  detailed  account  of  the  campaign  which  im- 
mediately ensued,  and  which  reawakened  in  Western 
Europe  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  Poland ;  but  it 
will  add  interest  to  a  pathetic  chapter  in  the  world's 
history  if  its  outline  be  rapidly  traced.  The  kingdom 
of  Poland  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  Vistula, 
which,  after  entering  it  from  Gahcia,  crosses  it  in  a 

*  WeUinfft<m*s  Suppl,  Corretpondencet  Tol.  vii.  p.  411. 
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north-westerly  direction.     On  the  left  bank  of  the    chap. 

river,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  stands  the  . ,__L. 

town  of  Warsaw,   the  capital  and  the  chief  seat  of    ■^®^^- 
the  revolution.     Some  miles  below  Warsaw  the  Vis-  The  de- 
tula  is  joined  on  its  right  bank  by  its  great  tributary  ]^nX°  ^ 
the   Bug,  which,   after    separating  Poland   from    the 
Russian  provinces  of  Grodno  and  Yolhynia,  turns  to 
the  west  and  seeks  the  main  river.     An  army  attack- 
ing Warsaw  from  the  east  or  the  north  must,  there- 
fore, be  prepared  to  force  a  passage  over  the  Bug  and 
Vistula. 

Three  great  military  roads  converge  from  the  east 
upon  Warsaw.  The  most  northerly  of  these  enters  Po- 
land at  Kovno,  crosses  the  Narew,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug, 
at  Ostrolenka,  and  runs  down  the  right  bank  of  the  first 
of  these  rivers ;  the  central  road  crosses  the  Bug  at  Brzesc 
and  proceeds  almost  due  west  upon  Warsaw ;  the  most 
southerly  of  the  three  enters  Poland  from  the  Austrian 
frontier,  crosses  the  Vistula  at  Gora,  and  proceeds  along 
its  west  bank  to  the  capital.  Diebitsch  decided  on  ad-  Diew^h's 
vancing  by  all  three  routes  on  Warsaw.  Twenty  thou-  campaign. 
sand  troops  marched  from  the  north,  ten  thousand  from 
the  south,  while  eighty  thousand,  under  his  own  com- 
mand, moved  along  the  central  and  most  direct  route. 
The  three  Bussian  armies  were,  therefore,  all  separated 
from  each  other  by  deep  and  broad  rivers.  The  separa- 
tion was  the  more  complete,  because,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  both  the  Vistula  and  the  Bug  are  full  of  blocks 
of  floating  ice,  which  necessarily  interfere  with  the  con- 
struction and  endanger  the  safety  of  any  temporary 
bridges.  Badziwil  awaited  Diebitsch's  attack  a  league 
in  front  of  Warsaw.  His  right  was  covered  by  the 
Vistula ;  his  centre  was  stationed  at  the  Uttle  village  of 
Grochow ;  his  left,  which  was  under  the  command  of  a 
gaUant  Pole,  Skrzynecki,  rested  on  a  dense  wood.  He 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  central  position ;  but  he  had 
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CHAP,    no  secure  line  of  retreat.     In  the  event  of  defeat  a  single 

* — .-L-  bridge,  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  crossed  the  Vistula  near 

the  village  of  Praga  into  Warsaw.     Such  was  the  scene 

of  the  first  battle  in  the  Polish  war  of  independence. 

Diebitsch,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1831,  attacked  tlie 

Poles ;  on  the  25th  he  renewed  the  attack.     The  battle 

on  the  20th  raged  round  the  village  of  Grochow ;  it 

raged  on  the  25th  round  the  village  of  Praga.     Fought 

Indecisive   with  extreme  obstinacy,  neither  side  was  able  to  claim 

p^"».°^     any  decided  advantage.     The  Eussians  could  boast  that 

the  Poles  had  withdrawn  across  the  Vistula.     The  Poles 

could  declare  that  their  retreat  had  been  conducted  at 

leisure,  and  that  the  Eussians  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 

renew  the  attack.     Diebitsch  himself,  seriously  alarmed 

at  the  situation  into  which  he  had  fallen,  remained  for  a 

month  in  inaction  at  Grochow.     Before  the  month  was 

over  Eadziwil,  who  had  proved  unequal  to  the  duties  of 

his  post,  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  Polish 

Skrzy-       army  by  Skrzynecki.    On  the  30th  of  March,  Skrzynecki 

?^^tt     crossed  the  Vistula  at  Praga,  and  attacked  the  division 

Eussians     of  the  Eussian  army  which  occupied  the  forest  of  Waver, 

chow,        near  Grochow.     The  attack  was  made  in  the  middle  of 

the  night.     The  Eussians  were  totally  defeated;  they 

experienced  a  loss  of  5,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 

6,000  prisoners. 

Crippled  by  this  disaster,  Diebitsch  fell  back  before 
the  PoUsh  army.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  Skrzy- 
necki pressed  forward  in  pursuit.  The  great  centrd 
road  by  which  Warsaw  is  approached  crosses  the 
Kostczyn,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug,  near  the  httle  village 
of  Iganie,  about  half-way  between  Eussia  and  Warsaw. 
and  at  Eleven  days  after  the  victory  of  the  30th  of  March  the 
Iganie.  Eussians  were  again  attacked  by  the  Poles  at  Iganie. 
The  Poles  won  a  second  victory.  The  Eussians,  dis- 
heartened at  a  succession  of  reverses,  scattered  before 
the  attack ;  and  the  cause  of  Poland  seemed  to  have  been 
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lilready  won  by  the  gallantry  of  her  children  and  the    chap. 
skill  of  their  generals.  ^^T^,^ 

Diebitsch,  however,  defeated  at  Grochow  and  Iganie,  ^^^' 
was  not  destroyed.  He  withdrew  his  shattered  army 
across  the  Kostczjrn  to  SiedHce,  a  little  town  in  the  rear 
of  that  river.  Foregoing  his  original  intention  of  ad- 
vancing by  three  roads  on  Warsaw,  he  determined  to 
concentrate  his  right  on  the  northern  road  at  Ostrolenka, 
his  left,  on  the  direct  road  at  Siedlice.  It  was  open  to 
Skrzynecki  to  renew  the  attack,  where  Diebitsch  expected 
it,  and  throw  himself  on  the  defeated  remnants  of  the 
Bussian  army  at  SiedUce.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  took 
advantage  of  his  central  situation  to  cross  the  Bug  and 
throw  himself  upon  the  Russian  right  at  Ostrolenka. 
The  movement  was  skilfully  arranged ;  the  attack  was  The  batti« 
expeditiously  delivered ;  it  proved  in  the  first  instance  lenka. 
successful.  Half  the  Russian  army  was  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  the  assault  of  a  superior  force,  the  other  half 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bug  was  isolated.  Skrzynecki 
had  reason  to  hope  that  he  might  obtain  a  complete 
success  before  Diebitsch  could  by  any  possibility  march 
to  the  rescue.  He  failed.  Diebitsch  succeeded  in  con- 
centrating his  entire  force  before  the  destruction  of  his 
right  wing  had  been  consummated.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  Skrzynecki  found  himself  opposed  to  the  whole 
Russian  army.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  day  the 
Polish  levies  gallantly  struggled  for  the  victory.  When 
evening  came  they  remained  masters  of  the  field  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  contest.  A  n^ative  victory 
of  this  character,  however,  was  not  the  object  of  the 
great  movement  upon  the  Russian  right.  The  Polish 
general,  his  army  weakened  by  heavy  losses,  resolved  on 
retiring  upon  Warsaw.  Offensive  operations  were  over : 
the  defensive  campaign  had  begun. 

Victory  with  lie  Poles  had,  in  fact,  proved  as  fatal 
as  defeat.     The  Russians,  relying  upon  their  almost 
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illimitable  resources,  could  afford  to  lose  two  men  for 
every  one  whom  Poland  could  spare.  Every  fresh 
triumph  weakened  the  resources  of  the  revolt,  and 
strengthened  the  relative  power  of  autocracy.  It  hap- 
pened, too,  that  a  more  fatal  enemy  than  even  war  fell 
upon  Poland  in  the  hour  of  her  necessity.  The  cholera, 
which  had  been  rapidly  advancing  through  Bussia  du- 
ring 1830,  broke  out  in  the  Bussian  army  in  the  sprmg 
of  1831.  The  prisoners  taken  at  Iganie  communicated 
the  seeds  of  infection  to  the  Polish  troops.  Both  armies 
suffered  severely  from  the  disease  ;  but  the  effects  of  it 
were  much  more  serious  to  the  cause  of  Poland  than  to 
the  cause  of  Bussia.  Autocracy  could,  unfortunately, 
afford  to  change  pieces.  Nicholas  was  sure  of  his  game 
if  he  could  only  take  one  pawn  for  every  two  which  he 
lost.  The  cholera,  however,  unlike  the  autocrat  whose 
cause  it. served,  knew  no  distinction  of  persons.  A 
fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  Diebitsch,  who 
had  advanced  his  head-quarters  to  Pultusk,  succumbed 
to  the  malady.  In  the  same  week  Constantine,  the 
Viceroy  of  Poland,  and  his  Polish  wife,  also  died. 

Diebitsch's  death  concluded  the  first  portion  of  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1831.  The  varying  incidents 
of  the  struggle  had  been  watched  with  feverish  anxiety 
in  Western  Europe.  In  Paris  especially  the  people  had 
raised  a  universal  cry  for  aid  to  Poland.^  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  French  was  naturally  increased  by  the  news 
which  rapidly  arrived  of  the  brilliant  victories  of  Gro- 
chow  and  Iganie.  At  the  time  at  which  they  were  won 
Louis  Philippe  was  supporting  the  claims  of  Belgium 
against  the  decisions  of  the  London  Conference ;  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna  was  forbidding  the  Aus- 
trians  to  enter  the  Bomagna ;  the  French  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  was  urging  the  Turks  to  break  with 
the  Bussians  and  declare  war  against  them.^    Thus,  in 

»  rniitmre  d$  dix  Ant,  toI.  ii.  p.  166,  «  iWrf.,  p.  80S. 
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March  1831,  war,  universal  war,  seemed  imminent  in  chap. 
Europe.  The  torch  was  already  lit  which  might  have  ^^ 
involved  the  entire  Continent  in  a  general  conflagration.     ^^^* 

Peace  seemed  impossible.  Yet  peace  was  preserved 
by  the  fall  of  LaflStte  and  the  accession  of  Casimir  P^rier 
to  power.  The  differences  respecting  Belgium  were 
settled  by  a  satisfactory  compromise ;  the  threats  respect- 
ing  Italy  were  explained  away  ;  Poland,  it  was  conve- 
niently recollected,  was  removed  by  400  leagues  from 
the  French  frontier.  France  was  condemned  by  her 
situation  to  a  policy  of  inaction.^  These  arguments, 
plausible  as  they  were,  did  not  carry  conviction  to  the 
friends  of  progress  in  France.  They  thought  that  the 
Ministry  had  betrayed  Poland,  and  that,  in  betraying 
Poland,  it  had  betrayed  France.  Their  views  were 
shared  by  some  men  of  advanced  opinions  in  this  coun- 
try. Years  before  the  poet  of  Hope  had  declared  the 
partition  of  Poland  the  *  bloodiest  picture  in  liie  book 
of  time : '  his  fading  genius  was  roused  into  fresh  vigour 
by  French  apathy  in  1831: — 

See,  whilst  the  Pole,  the  vanguard  aid  of  France, 
Has  vaulted  on  his  barb,  and  conch'd  the  lanoe, 
France  turns  from  her  abandon'd  friends  afreeh, 
And  Boothes  the  Bear  that  prowls  for  patriot  flesh. 

Casimir  P^rier,  however,  was  not  moved  from  his  CMimir 
purpose  either  by  the  friends  of  progress  in  Paris  or  fugj  to 
by  the  taunts  of  a  British  poet.  He  steadily  refused 
to  enter  upon  the  difficult  enterprise  of  assisting  Poland. 
The  news  of  the  next  few  months,  however,  naturally 
threw  much  doubt  on  the  justice  of  this  decision. 
Every  fresh  victory  which  the  Poles  gained  in  the 
field  raised  their  importance  as  aUies.  In  common 
charity  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  some  effort  for  the 
generous  people  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  for  their 
freedom,   and  Talleyrand  was   accordingly  instructed 

*  VHittoiv  de  dix  Ariff  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 
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to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Falmerston,  and  to  pro- 
pose the  joint  mediation  of  France  and  England.  The 
British  Government  had  no  love  for  Russia;  it  sym- 
pathised  warmly  with  the  Poles ;  but  it  had  no  ships 
to  spare  for  an  expedition  to  the  Baltic;^  it  had  no 
means,  therefore,  of  following  up  its  remonstrances. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  declined  to  join  in  the 
mediation  which  was  proposed  by  France ;  and  Poland 
was  consequently  left  to  fight  her  batde  to  the  end 
alone.* 

That  end  was  coming  rapidly.  Diebitsch  was  at 
once  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Paskievitsch,  an 
officer  who  had  gained  distinction  in  Asia  Minor.  Pas- 
kievitsch saw  that  Diebitsch  had  been  incessantly  ham- 
pered by  the  nature  of  the  country  over  which  he  had 
been  advancing.  His  columns,  separated  from  each 
other  by  broad  rivers,  had  been  attacked  and  beaten  in 
detail  by  the  Poles.  Paskievitsch  decided  on  remov- 
ing this  risk  by  crossing  the  Vistula  and  advancing 
from  the  west  on  Warsaw.  The  movement  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  Prussia  had  been  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  Russian  cause.  The  Russian  general 
could  only  obtain  the  supplies  which  he  required  through 
Prussian  territory.  But  the  autocrat  of  Berlin  readily 
assisted  the  autocrat  of  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  7th  of 
July,  Paskievitsch  crossed  the  Vistula  at  Plock,  and 
threatened  Warsaw  from  the  rear.  The  army,  said  Nicho- 
las, in  announcing  the  movement  to  the  Poles,  *  a  fran- 
chi  la  Vistule  que  vous  regardiez  comme  un  obstacle 
insurmontable.    Elle  marche  sur  Varsovie.'  *    The  same 


^  Grey,  writing  to  Brougham  on 
Jan.  1, 1832,  calls  the  RusaianB  'those 
d — d  Russians.'  *  It  is  to  he  re- 
gretted/ he  says  on  the  same  oceasion, 
'  that  we  had  no  power  of  sending  a 
fleet  into  the  Baltic  last  siunmer 
to  settle  the  matter  in  Poland.' 
Brvuffham,  toI.  iii.  p.  165. 

'  The  despatches  relating  to  Po* 


land  which  passed  between  Taller- 
rand  and  Palmfiiaton  were  not  pnW 
lished  till  1861.  See  Parliam^rtarr 
Pktpers,  1861,  vol.  Ixr.  p.  S49.  Ol 
liouis  Blanc,  J7SkUmrt  de  Hx  Jm, 
TOl.u.p.434;  andGoisorsJftiNMre^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
s  Stutt  Pi^fen,  vol  ZTiii.  p.  1333. 
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great  authority,  who  had  denounced  Diebitsch's  over-con-    chab, 
fidence  in  March,  saw  plainly  enough  the  beginning  of  • — r-^ 
the  end,  and  told  his  Mends  that  the  contest  would  very  ' 

soon  be  over.^ 

The  end  was  nearer  than  even  Wellington  antici- 
pated. The  sole  hope  for  Poland  lay  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  every  available  man  at  Warsaw  ;  and  the  Poles 
made  the  mistake  of  marching  up  the  Narew,  and 
flinging  themselves  on  the  communications  of  the  Bus- 
sian  army.  A  similar  movement  in  1814  had  brought 
Napoleon  to  his  ruin ;  and  the  Poles  had  not  even  the 
excuse  which  Napoleon  could  urge  for  abandoning 
their  capital.  The  allies  in  1814  were  compelled  to 
draw  their  supplies  from  the  Bhine;  and  Napoleon  > 
might  fairly  imagine  that  the  presence  of  an  unbeaten 
army  on  the  line  of  their  retreat  would  paralyse  their 
advance.  Paskievitsch,  on  the  contrary,  had  volunta- 
rily abandoned  his  communications  with  Bussia,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Polish  army  on  the  Narew  caused  him 
no  embarrassment.  Slowly  and  steadily  he  advanced  Wawaw 
against  the  capital.  On  the  6th  of  September  he  at-  ^IL^ 
tacked  the  devoted  city.  Inch  by  inch  the  Bussians 
made  their  way  over  the  earthworks  which  had  been 
constructed  in  its  defence.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th 
the  town  was  at  their  mercy ;  on  the  8th  it  capitulated, 
and  Nicholas  was  able  to  address  his  thanks  to  the  Deity, 
in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  empires  and  na- 
tions, and  who  had  so  plainly  blessed  the  good  cause  of 
the  Czar  of  Bussia.*  He  omitted  to  add  that  Providence 
had  only  followed  its  usual  rule  of  siding  with  the  larger 
battalions. 

Warsaw  had  thus  fallen.  The  news  of  its  fall  Thenew» 
reached  Paris  on  the  16th  of  September.  The  news  of  SiFniiice. 
Waterloo  had  not  created  so  much  consternation  in  the 

«  GrevaU,  vol.  il.  p.  167. 

'  See  the  Emperors  manifesto.    State  Papers,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1334 
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CHAP.  French  capital.  Business  was  suspended ;.  the  theatres 
L^^'  .  were  closed.  The  cause  of  Poland  was  in  every  mind, 
1831.  the  name  of  Poland  on  every  tongue.  Sebastiani,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  France,  increased  the  anger  of  the 
people  by  the  terms  in  which  he  announced  the  cata- 
strophe: *L'ordre  r^gne  k  Varsovie.'^  The  Parisians 
had  experienced  the  order  which  results  from  the  occu- 
pation of  a  foreign  army.  They  realised  the  cup  of  suf- 
fering which  was  in  store  for  the  Poles,  and  they  were 
angry  at  the  part  which  they  themselves  had  been  forced 
to  play  in  the  matter.  Poland  had  learned  the  bitter 
truth  of  the  saying,  '  Dieu  est  trop  haut  et  la  France 
trop  loin,'  and  had  been  abandoned  to  her  miserable 
destiny. 

England  felt  less  keenly  than  France.  Yet,  even 
in  England,  the  best  men  were  a  httle  ashamed  of  the 
cruel  indifference  with  which  the  struggle  had  been 
Palmer-  regarded.  Palmerston,  busily  occupied  with  the  Bel- 
^w  fo^'  gian  question,  had  steadily  refused  to  help  the  Poles. 
PoUnd.  Early  in  1831,  indeed,  he  had  told  Russia  that  rebellion 
should  not  alter  the  privileges  which  had  been  secured 
for  the  Poles  by  Europe.  The  remonstrances  of  an 
unarmed  man  are  of  little  avail.  Nesselrode  briefly 
replied  that  the  Poles  and  not  the  Russians  had  broken 
the  treaty ;  and  that  England  and  France  could  not 
object  to  the  Russians  taking  military  measures  to 
which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  assenting  parties. 
With  this  answer  Palmerston  was  forced  to  content 
himself;  but  he  made  one  more  effort,  after  Warsaw  had 
fallen,  to  obtain  terms  for  the  Poles.  He  again  received 
an  almost  contemptuous  rebuff  from  Nesselrode.  The 
treaty  of  Vienna  '  n'impose  k  la  Russie  d'autre  obligation 
que  celle  de  maintenir  Tunion  que  le  traits  avait  form^e.' 
'  La  Constitution  ne  fut  point  une  consequence  du  trait^, 
mais  un  acte   spontan^  de  son  (d' Alexandre)  pouvoir 

*  L^Hittoxre  de  dxx  Ans,  vol.  ii,  p.  463. 
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souverain.      Elle  a  ^t^  annuls  par  le  fait  de  la  rd-    ohap. 
bellion/  ^  '^ — r-^ 

Compunction  had  no  place  in  the  breast  of  a  Bussian  *®*  • 
minister.  On  the  26th  o^  February,  1832,  Nicholas  pro-  The  twat- 
mulgated  a  new  organic  statute  for  the  government  ^j^^^hj 
of  Poland,  which  he  had  the  insolence  to  claim  for  k«*«*-  . 
Russia  by  the  right  of  conquest  of  1815.  A  draft  Of  the 
statute  reached  Western  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1832. 
About  the  same  time  stories  were  received  of  the  treat- 
ment which  the  Bussians  were  systematically  applying 
to  the  ill-fated  country.  Her  schools  were  closed ;  her 
national  libraries  and  public  collections  removed ;  the 
children  of  the  Poles  were  carried  into  Busaia;  their 
fathers  were  swept  into  the  Bussian  army;  whole 
famiUes  accused  of  participation  in  the  rebellion  were 
marched  into  the  interior  of  the  empire ;  columns  of 
Poles,  it  was  stated,  could  be  seen  on  the  Bussian  roads 
linked  man  to  man  by  bars  of  iron ; '  and  little  children, 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  were  in- 
cluded among  them ;  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had 
perished  on  the  way  could  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
Bussian  roads.  The  wail  of  their  wretched  mothers — 
*  Oh,  that  the  Czar  could  be  drowned  in  our  tears  I ' — 
resounded  throughout  Europe ; '  and  Western  Europe 
learned  what  autonomy  could  do  in  pursuit  of  a  ^  pater- 
nal solicitude  for  its  faithful  subjects '  I  ^ 

The  woes  of  Poland  necessarily  attracted  att^tion  DeUte*  is. 
in  the  House  of  Commons.    In  August  1831,  Evans,  the  m^t^ 
member  for  Eye,  attacked  the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  ^«^^* 
rendering  effectual  assbtance  to  the  Bussian  armies.^    In 
April  1832,  Cutlar  Fergusson,  the  member  for  Kirk- 

^  For  this  correspondfinoe  see  Paiv  vol,  Ixv.  p.  877. 
liamentary  Twpm,  ISSl,  toL  Ixt.  p.         *  Smuardf  vol.  zix.  p.  406. 
867 ;  see  especiallj  pp.  lO,  ll,  12  of         *  'Notre  soUidtadepaternelle  pour 

those  Papers.  nos  fidlles  sujets.'    State  P(q9er$f  vol. 

>  Banaard,  roh  zia..p.  1126,    Of.  six.  p.  962. 
Palmerston's   instructions   to   Lord         *  Mmuardj  vol.  ti.  p.  101. 
Durham,  Parliamentary  Pftpersy  1861| 
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GHAP.  cudbright,  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  manifesto  in  which 
^^^*  -  Nicholas  had  announced  his  new  organic  statute  for  the 
1832.  Poles.  Important  business  kept  Palmerston  from  the 
debate ;  and  a  sense  of  duty  compelled  Althorp  to  be 
silent.^  Fergusson  had  to  wait  for  another  two  months 
before  he  was  even  able  to  obtain  the  papers  which  he 
required.*  The  sympathetic  language,  however,  used  on 
every  side  of  the  House  induced  the  Ministry  to  make  one 
more  effort  for  the  unfortunate  country  which  was  lying 
under  the  merciless  heel  of  Nicholas.  Durham  was  in- 
structed, duiing  his  special  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg, 
to  intercede  for  the  Poles.  But  Durham  gained  nothing 
by  his  attempted  mediation.  He  had  been  too  late ; 
Palmerston  had  been  too  late;  Cutlar  Fergusson  had 
been  too  late.  Vigorous  remonstrances,  in  the  spring  of 
1831,  might,  possibly,  have  been  successful ;  they  fell 
idly  on  the  ear  of  Nicholas  in  the  summer  of  1832.  In 
1831  the  revolt  of  the  Poles  threatened  ruin  to  auto- 
cracy in  Russia  ;  in  1832  the  prostration  of  Poland  re- 
moved every  cause  of  anxiety  from  the  heart  of  the 
Emperor.  Nicholas  was  free  to  attend  to  other  matters ; 
and  an  unexpected  series  of  events  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  absorbing  his  attention. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  had  not  been  successful  in  infusing 
fresh  life  into  his  decaying  empire.  But  a  capable 
Pacha  had  made  one  of  its  provinces  a  formidable 
iTehMiMfr  power.  Mehemet  Ali  had  once  sold  tobacco  in  a  little 
seaport  town  in  Albania.  Ambition  and  ability  had 
made  him  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Mahometan 
empire.  At  Navarin  his  fleet  had  contended  with  the 
combined  squadrons  of  Britain,  Bussia,  and  France. 
Its  destruction  had  not  arrested  the  designs  of  the 
ambitious  Pacha.  He  repaired  his  losses,  and  in  a  few 
months  found  himself  again  in  possession  of  a  consi- 
derable armament.     In  1831  Abd-Allah  Bey,  Pacha  of 

»  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  pp.  630,  663.  «  Ibid.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1115. 
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Acre,  incurred  his  displeasure.     Technically  Abd-Allah .    ohap. 
and  Mehemet  were  both  the  viceroys  of  the  Porte,  and      "^y^,. 
one  of  them  had  no  more  right  to  call  the  other  to     ^®^^- 
account  than  the  governor  of  one  British   colony  to 
declare  war  upon  another  British  colony.     Technical 
considerations,  however,  have  little  weight  with  the 
absolute  masters  of  trained  battalions.     Abd-Allah  Bey 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Mehemet  AH ;  and  Mehemet 
decided  on  marching  upon  Acre  and  upon  chastising 
Abd-Allah  Bey. 

Mehemet's  expedition  was  placed  under  the  com-  ^^?  «^p«- 
mand  of  Ibrahim ;  and  Acre  was  attacked  in  the  autumn  against 
of  1831.   At  the  outset  Mahmoud  commanded  Mehemet  ^^^' 
to  withdraw  his  forces  and  to  lay  his  grievances  before 
his  Sultan.     He  might  as  well  have  ordered  the  lion  to 
loose  his  death-grip  on  the  roe.     He  endeavoured  to 
enforce  the  order  which  his  vassal  disobeyed,  and  sent 
troops  to  raise  the  siege  which  Ibrahim  was  resolutely 
pressing.     He  had  no  army  which  dared  encounter  the 
Egyptian  soldiery.    The  Turks  fled  before  Ibrahim ;  and 
on  the  27th  of  May,  1832,  after  a  five  months'  siege, 
Abd-Allah  Bey,  despairing  of  relief,  surrendered  Acre 
to  the  Egyptian  general.^ 

Acre  had  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  the  key  of 
Syria.  It  was  the  chief  prize  of  the  Crusaders  in  the 
twelfth  century ;  it  was  the  chief  conquest  of  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  thirteenth.  Its  possession  had  been  an 
object  of  ambition  to  Napoleon.  His  failure  before  it 
had  altered  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  fall  of  Acre 
seemed  to  place  the  empire  of  the  East  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Pacha  who  had  seized  the  keys  of  Syria.  Ibra- 
him's conduct  justified  this  fear.  Without  allowing  the 
grass  to  grow  under  his  feet  he  moved  from  the  scene 
of  his  triumph  and  marched  upon  Damascus.  The 
Turkish  army,  mustered  to  defend  the  town,  fled  with- 

1  Ann.  Beg.,  1882,  Hut.,  p.  400.    Cf.  Oreasj^s  Ottoman  Turkey  p.  o21. 
VOL.  III.  Q  Q 
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CHAP,     out  striking  a  blow,  and  Ibrahim  entered  the  city.    The 
valley  of  the  Orontes  before  him,  the  slopes  of  Leba- 


^®^^-     non  on  his  left,  Ibrahim  marched  down  the  river  upon 
Ibrahim     Antioch.     On  the  8th  of  July  he  defeated  a  Turkish 
Tttrks.    *  army  at  Homs,  and  found  himself  undisputed  master  of 
Syria.     Syria  is  separated  from  Asia  Minor  by  the  great 
range  of  the  Taurus.     The  Turks  endeavoured  to  hold 
the  range  against  the  Egyptians.     They  posted  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  in  a  strong  position  at  Billau, 
near  Scanderoon.     But  the  strength  of  their   position 
proved  no  obstacle  to  Ibrahim.     On  the  29th  of  July 
he  drove  the  enemy  from  the  defiles  which  they  were 
CrossMthe  guarding,  and  forced  the  passage  of  the  Taurus.     The 
*^""'      passage  of  the  mountains  necessarily  occupied  time,  and 
afforded  Mahmoud  leisure  to  collect  one  more  army  for 
the  defence  of  his  throne.     On  the  29th  of  October  this 
army  gave  battle  to  Ibrahim  at  Konieh.     The  Turks 
and  were  again  totally  defeated ;  and  Ibrahim,  without  an 

ra  the"      army  to  withstand  his  progress,  without  a   mountain 
Boephopus.  barrier  to  arrest  his  advance,  renewed  his  march  on 
the  Bosphorus, 

Never  in  its  previous  history  had  the  Porte  been 
exposed  to  so  immediate  a  danger.  Ibrahim  at  Konieh 
was  a  more  formidable  adversary  than  Diebitsch  at 
Adrianople.  It  seemed  possible  that  the  events  of  a 
single  week  might  place  the  dealer  in  tobacco  on  the 
throne  which  had  been  occupied  for  centuries  by  the 
Mahmovd  proud  Housc  of  Othmau.  Before  Mahmoud's  la£t  army 
ggHjajto  had  been  defeated  Turkey  appealed  to  England  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  !B^yptians,  The  British  Ministry 
was,  however,  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Belgium ;  its 
fleet  was  on  the  point  of  being  ordered  to  the  Dutch 
coast;  it  had  no  vessels  to  spare  for  service  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  it  consequently  felt  bound  to  refuse 
the  Porte's  request.^    Mahmoud,  forced  to  look  else- 

'  HoMard^  vol.  zix.  p.  579 ;  mid  vol.  xx.  p.  900. 
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where  for  assistance,  turned  to  France.  But  France,  chap. 
like  Britain,  was  earnestly  intent  on  settling  the  Belgian  ^ — ^l-^ 
question.  Marshal  Gerard  was  actually  attacking  Ant*  -^f^^* 
werp ;  the  King's  sons  were  serving  in  Marshal  Gerard's 
army ;  and  France  hesitated  to  commence  war  in  Asia 
Minor  before  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  was  termi- 
nated. An  additional  reason  discouraged  the  French 
from  armed  interference  in  the  East.  As  a  nation  they 
were  inclined  to  preserve  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  a 
large  party  in  the  nation  thought  that  a  change  from 
Mahmoud  to  Mehemet  might  infuse  new  Ufe  into  a 
rotten  system.  Mehemet  had  shown  a  capacity  and 
vigour  which  had  made  him  a  power  in  the  civilised 
world.  His  success  in  Egypt  foreshadowed  the  possi- 
bility of  his  accomplishing  greater  successes  in  Turkey. 
His  reforms,  moreover,  had  been  effected  with  the  aid 
of  French  machinery ;  his  Administration  was  based  on 
a  French  model ;  his  army  was  officered  by  Frenchmen. 
The  influence  of  France  asserted  itself  in  every  depart- 
ment of  his  government  and  affected  his  poUcy.^ 

There  was  only  one  other  Power  to  which  Mahraoud  an.i  to 
could  turn  for  help.     Bussia  was  within  a  few  days'  sail 
of  the  Bosphorus ;  she  was  ready  to  avail  herself  of 
any  excuse  for  sending  troops  to  Turkey ;  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  Poles  a  few  months  before  gave  her  leisure 
to  resume  her  traditional  policy.     Nicholas  at  once 
agreed   to   place  troops  at  Mahmoud's  disposal ;   and 
6,000  Bussians  were  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bos-  a  Russian 
phorus.     Their  presence  stayed  the  Egyptian  advance.  ^Ti^he'BcL 
Ibrahim,  indeed,  moved  to  Kutaya,  and  assured  a  Bus-  p^^ 
sian  officer,  who  had  been  sent  to  stop  him,  that  his 
movements  depended  on  his  father's  orders.*  His  father 
preferred  gathering  in  the  harvest  which  he  had  se- 
cured to  venturing  on  new  conquests.     He  received  the 
pachalics  of  Jerusalem,  Tripoli,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 

*  LHUtoire  de  dix  Atu,  toI.  iv.  p.  128.      '  State  Papers,  Tol.  xxii.  p.  143. 
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CHAP.    Adana,  in  addition  to  Egypt  and  Crete.     The  whole  of 

^ — , — '  Syria  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Scanderoon 

1838.     ^ere  thus  vii'tually  surrendered  to  him.     The  eastern 

coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  hills  and  valleys  of 

Palestine  ;  the  Holy  City  itself,  became  the  property  of 

the  tobacco-dealer  of  Albania. 

The  balance  of  power  in  the  East  had  been  suddenly 
changed,  and  a  revolution,  whose  consequences  seemed 
of  ahnost  immeasurable  importance,  threatened  the  an* 
nihilation  of  the  House  of  Othman.  In  Western  Europe, 
however,  the  advance  of  Bussia  to  the  Bosphorus 
seemed  of  even  greater  moment  than  the  presence  of 
Ibrahim  at  Kutaya.  Bussia,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Turk,  had,  at  last,  succeeded  in  planting  her  eagles  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  She  had  come ;  and  the 
Turk  found  that  her  advance  was  more  easily  effected 
than  her  retreat,  and  that  a  fresh  humiliation  was  in 
store  for  him  before  he  could  obtain  the  withdrawal  of 
his  new  friends.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  their  with- 
drawal took  the  shape  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
The  twB^  treaty  between  Bussia  and  Turkey.  The  treaty,  which 
skaiesBL  is  known  as  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  was  signed 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1833.  It  merely  stipulated  that,  if 
one  of  the  two  countries  was  attacked,  the  other  should 
furnish  it  by  land  and  by  sea  with  as  many  troops  and 
forces  as  the  two  high  contracting  Powers  should  deem 
necessary.  But  an  additional  article  was  appended  to  the 
treaty  which  declared  that,  as  Bussia  would  not  ask  for 
aid  from  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Porte  should  confine 
its  action  to  not  allowing  any  foreign  vessel  of  war  to 
enter  the  Dardanelles.^  Nicholas  had  thus  effected  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  what  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
been  able  to  accomplish.  He  had  excluded  the  ships  oi 
war  of  every  nation  except  his  own  from  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus. 

^  See  Parliamentary  PaperB,  1836,  vol.  1.  p.  036,  where  the  treaty  is 
prbted.    Cf.  Guizot*8  Mhnoires,  vol.  iy.  pp.  ^-63. 
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These  events  created  an  extraordinary  sensation  in    •Ohap. 

XVI 

England.     On  the  11th  of  July,  1833,  the  conduct  of 


Eussia  was  roundly  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  j^^^' 
by  Henry  Bulwer.  Bulwer  moved  *  for  papers  respect-  in  PariiA- 
ing  the  measures  pursued  by  Bussia ; '  his  motion  was  thMe  ^ 
resisted  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  declared  that,  *^*"**- 
'  at  the  very  time  at  which  they  were  speaking,  the  Eus- 
sian  troops  had  evacuated  Turkey.'^  At  the  time  at 
which  they  were  speaking  the  ink  had  hardly  dried  on 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  Six  weeks  afterwards, 
on  the  21st  of  August,  a  London  newspaper  suddenly 
announced  the  signature  of  the  treaty.^  The  session 
was  drawing  to  a  close ;  but  Falmerston  was  at  once 
questioned  on  the  subject.  He  could  only  say  that 
he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  treaty,  and  that  pubUc 
journals,  *  by  the  activity  of  their  agents,  were  some- 
times beforehand  with  the  Government.'*  The  terms 
of  the  treaty  were,  in  fact,  only  communicated  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  the  commencement  of  1834.  But 
Falmerston  still  declined  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  by  its  official  pubHcation.  Shell,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  again  urged  its  production  ;  but  the  appHcation 
was  again  refused.^ 

Parliament  naturaUy  refrained  from  insisting  on  the 
production  of  documents  which  a  Foreign  Minister  de- 
clared that  it  was  inconsistent  with  public  interests  to 
produce ;  but  it  displayed  a  deep  and  growing  irritation 
at  the  part  which  Britain  had  played  in  the  affairs  of 
the  East.  Constantinople  had  been  saved ;  but  Mah- 
moud  owed  the  remnant  of  his  empire  to  the  sword  of 
his  hereditary  enemy.  The  catastrophe  which  had 
occurred  in  Poland  a  year  before  seemed  doubly  fatal 
when  it  was  read  under  the  Ught  of  the  history  which 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xix.  p.  57S.  stantinople  correepondent, 

'  The  Morning  Herald  of  AuffUBt         '  Ibid.,  vol.  zz.  p.  876. 
*1, 1883,  in  a  letter  from  its  Con-         *  Hmisard,  vol.  xxii.  p.  S07. 
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CHAP,  had  succeeded  it ;  and  men  who  had  been  ready  enough 
.J^,^-.  in  1831  to  stand  apart  and  see  Poland  crushed  doubted 
1834.  ^^  2g33  ^Yie  wisdom  of  non-interference.  Cutlar  Fer- 
gusson  was  encouraged  by  the  marked  alteration  in  the 
public  feeling  to  bring  the  woes  of  the  Poles  again 
Further  bcforc  the  Housc.  In  July  1833  he  moved  an  address 
debates  on  praying  his  Majesty  not  to  recognise  or  in  any  way  give 
Pariia-  the  sauctiou  of  his  Government  *  to  the  present  political 
"*®°^'  state  and  condition  of  Poland.'  ^  Palmerston  declared 
that  the  British  Government  had  formally  expressed  its 
dissent  from  the  arrangements  established  by  Eussia, 
and  had  denied  the  right  of  Eussia  to  make  the  changes 
in  Poland  which  she  had  effected.^  Was  it  possible  to 
do  more  without  declaring  war,  and  was  it  advisable  to 
spend  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  country  in  a  war 
for  Poland  ?  *  Eight  months  afterwards,  Colonel  Evans, 
the  member  for  Eye,  urged  that  a  sum  of  money  should 
be  granted  for  the  relief  of  the  Polish  exiles  in  England, 
to  show  '  the  rest  of  Europe  that  we  were  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg.'*  The  *rest 
of  Europe,'  if  it  took  the  trouble  to  read  the  debate, 
could  not  entertain  much  doubt  on  the  subject.  Per- 
haps more  violent  language  had  never  been  applied 
in  a  representative  assembly  to  the  sovereign  of  a  great 
European  country.  O'Connell  called  Nicholas  the  bru- 
tal and  sanguinary  despot  of  St.  Petersburg.  Attwood 
styled  him  *the  monster  Nicholas — for  no  gentleman 
could  call  him  by  a  milder  epithet.'  He  complained 
that  Palmerston  had  'apologised  to  the  brute  that 
lacked  his  country;'  he  declared  that  England  'could 
at  one  blow  crush  the  bully  to  dust.'^  The  feeling 
thus  aroused  was  so  strong  that,  later  in  the  session, 


*  Hansard,  vol.  xix.  p.  305.  Hansard,  voL  xix.  p.  463. 

»  Ihid,,  p.  440.  <  Ibid,,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  651, 653. 

»  Fergusson   divided  95  to  177.         *  Ihid.,  pp.  657, 668,  659. 
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the  Ministry  was  compelled  to  give  way  and  grant  a    ^^^' 
snm  of  10,000/.  for  the  relief  of  the  Polish  exiles.^  "i83Q 

In  the  meanwhile  a  chain  of  circumstances  was  di- 
recting the  attention  of  statesmen  to  another  part  of  Portugal. 
Europe.  In  a  diplomatic  sense  Palmerston  resembled 
Talleyrand.  Talleyrand  usually  confined  himself  to  the 
practicable ;  he  always  endeavoured  to  concentrate  his 
energies  on  one  thing  at  a  time.  In  the  same  way 
Palmerston  endeavoured  to  confine  his  interference  to 
those  places  which  it  was  easy  for  a  British  expedition 
to  reach.  He  shrank  from  the  Quixotic  enterprise  of  a 
march  to  Warsaw.  He  saw  nothing  either  Quixotic  or 
impracticable  in  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Tagus  or  the 
Scheldt. 

Dom  Miguel  still  retained  the  throne  which  he  had 
seized  in  Portugal.     But  the  cruelties  which  he  was  in  Dom 
the  daily  habit  of  perpetrating  estranged  the  affections  ^^^eJ, 
of  his  subjects.     The  prisons  of  Lisbon  were  crowded 
with   political  offenders;  delicate  women  'were  com- 
pelled to  herd  with  the  meanest  malefactors  ;'  and  '  all 
the  men  of  rank  who  were  friendly  to  fi'ee  government 
had  either  died  on  the  scaffold,  or  had  been  incarcerated, 
or  had  been  driven  into  exile  and  poverty.'^    The  Tory 
Government  of  Wellington  had  every  desire  to  recognise 
Dom  Miguel.     He  was  king ;  and  Wellington  was  always 
disposed  to  acknowledge  a  de  facto  sovereign.     Yet  even 
Wellington  and  Aberdeen  shrank  fi-om  recognising  the 
atrocious  tyrant.     An  amnesty,  they  thought,  should  at 
any  rate  precede  their  recognition  of  the  usurper ;  and 
Dom  Miguel  was  accordingly  induced  to  promise  an  am- 
nesty.    Delighted  with  this  promise,  the  Ministry  in- 
serted a  paragraph  in  the  King's  Speech  in  the  autumn 
of  1830,  declaring  that  *the  time  may  shortly  arrive 

^  Hansard,  vol.  zxiy.  p.  841.    The      amount    Ibid,,  vol.  xliv.  p.  729. 
Bum  was  annaally  continued,  and  prefr-         *  The  words  are  Lord  Grey's.  JETon- 
Bure  was  used  in  1888  to  increase  the      tard,  vol.  xy.  p.  119. 
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when  the  interests '  of  Britain  would  demand  a  reneii^al 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Portugal.^ 

The  fair  promise  was  speedily  disappointed.     The 
Wellington  Ministry  fell ;  and  Dom  Miguel  renewed  the 
cruelties  which  he  had  probably  never  intended  to  sus- 
pend.^    Grey  and  Palmerston  declined,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  recognise  the  tyrant ;  but,  as  complaints 
were  continually  reaching  the  Foreign  Office  of  injuries 
to  British  commerce,  and  of  outrages  on  British  subjects, 
either  sanctioned  or  tolerated  by  the  Portuguese  autho- 
rities, they  decided  on  sending  a  Mr.  Hoppner  as  Consul 
to  Lisbon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  energetically  de- 
manding redress.*    Opportunities  for  making  the  demand 
soon  arose.     Early  in  February  1831,  a  Mr.  O'Neill,  a 
British  merchant  and  Danish  Consul,  was  arrested  with- 
out warrant  and  detained  for  some  hours  in  custody. 
On  the  following  morning  a  party  of  police  entered  a 
rope  factory  belonging  to  Mr.  Caffary,  a  British  subject, 
searched  the  premises,  arrested  the  foreman,  beat  him 
in  a  cruel  manner,  and  carried  him  off  prisoner.*    On 
the  22nd  of  March  the  house  of  Mr.  Eoberts,  another 
British  subject,  was  forcibly  entered  and  searched  by  the 
police.^    Constant  complaints  were  concurrently  made 
that  excessive  and  illegal  duties  were  charged  on  coals, 
yarn,  and   other   commodities  imported  into  Lisbon.* 
Little  Donna  Maria's  authority  was  still  recognised  in 
the  Azores.     Dom  Miguel  endeavoured  to  reduce  Ter- 
ceira  to  submission.     The  ships  of  war  which  he  sent 
out  to  the  islands  preyed  on  the  commerce  of  other 
nations ;  and  British  vessels  were  illegally  seized  by 
them    and  sent  as  prizes   to   Portugal.    The  *Ninus,' 
the  *  Velocity,'  the  '  Margaret,'  the  '  St.  Helena,'  were  all 
seized  in  this  way.^    The  *  Ninus '  was  detained  long 

^  JETamard,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  ^  State  Papers,  yoL  zyiii.  p.  280. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  XV.  p.  119.  8  ji^^^  pp.  215^  221. 

»  State  Papere,  vol.  xviii.  p.  196.  '  Ihid^^  pp.  201,  203^  226. 
*  Fop  hifl  case  see  ibid,,  p.  207. 
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after  her  case  had  been  adjudicated  on.  The  *  St.  Helena '    chap. 

.  .     .  XVI 

ivas  a  packet  bearing  the  King's  commission.^    Conduct  ^ — r-^ 
of  this  character  was  obviously  insufferable.     On  the     ^^^' 
15th  of  April,  1831,  Falmerston  forwarded  to  Hoppner 
a    statement  of  grievances  against  Portugal.     He  de- 
manded the  dismissal  of  the  captain  of  the  '  Diana,'  who  Paimer- 
liad  taken  the  ^  St.  Helena ; '  the  removal  of  all  the  au-  on  nativ 
thorities  who  had  ordered  or  executed  the  outrages  on  **®^*®"- 
O'Neill,  Boberts,  and  Caffary's  foreman;  the  payment 
of  full  compensation  to  the  owners  of  all  vessels  illegally 
captured ;  and  the  public  notification  of  the  acts  of  the 
Portuguese  Government.     Hoppner  was  to  allow  the 
Portuguese  Government  ten  days  in  which  to  answer 
the  claim.     If  he  failed  to  receive  an  affirmative  reply 
^thin  the  ten  days  he  was  to  communicate  the  fact  to 
the  officer  commanding  his  Majesty's  squadron  in  the 
Tagus,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  ^  into  execution  the 
instructions  with  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have 
furnished  him.' » 

Hoppner  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his  orders. 
The  Portuguese  Government  lost  no  time  in  complying 
with  the  demands  of  the  British  Ministry;'  and  the 
British  residents  at  Lisbon,  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude,  asked  Hoppner  to  convey  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  the  humble  expression  of  their  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments.^ A  Uttle  firmness  on  the  part  of  Palmerston, 
a  httle  pressure  on  the  part  of  Hoppner,  had  done  all 
that  was  necessary.  Dom  Miguel  had  received  a  salu- 
tary lesson,  and  had  been  compelled,  bully  as  he  was,  to 
an  ignominious  surrender.  It  would  have  been  fortunate 
for  him  if  the  failure  of  his  policy  had  taught  him  pru- 
dence in  his  deaUngs  with  other  Powers.  The  French  French 
had  experienced  as  much  indignity  as  the  British  from  tSSlli'"" 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.    Monsieur  Bonhomme,  a  ^^. 

1  StaU  P(^)er$,  yol.  zviii.  p.  247.  '  Ihid.y  p.  274. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  248.  *  Ibid.,  p.  282. 
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CHAP,    young  student  at  Coimbra,  was  charged  with  indecent 
^  ^^^'_    conduct  in  a  cathedral  church.     The  charge  was  sup- 
1831.     ported  by  insufficient  evidence,  but  Monsieur  Bonhomme 
was   convicted,  condemned  to    be    publicly  whipped 
through  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  and  to  ten  years'  banish- 
ment to  Angola.     Monsieur  Sauvinet,  a  French  merchant 
76  years  of  age,  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  banish- 
ment to  Africa,  because  his  servant  had  sent  up  a  rocket 
from  his  garden  as  a  signal — so  it  was  presumed — to  some 
rioters.^     The  French  Government  desired  their  Consul 
at  Lisbon  ^  to  demand  an  immediate  and  peremptory 
satisfaction '  for  these  outrages.     The  demand  was  re- 
fused.    The  French  CSonsul  withdrew  from  Lisbon ;  and 
Dom  Miguel's  advisers  had  the  incredible  folly  to  order 
the  immediate  execution  of  Monsieur  Bonhomme's  pun- 
ishment ; '  and  to  treat  Monsieur  Sauvinet  with  useless 
and  irritating  cruelty.'    Eetribution  for  their  intolerable 
A  French    couduct  was,  howcvcr,  quickly  coming.     On  the  15th 
^'^'^    of  May  a  French  squadron  appeared  off  the  mouth  of 
Ta«i».       the  Tagus,  demanded  the  immediate  liberation  of  Bon- 
homme and  Sauvinet,  the  dismissal  of  the  judges  who 
had  sentenced  Bonhomme,  and  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  these  and  other  Frenchmen  who  had  been  in- 
jured.*   The  guns  of  the  French  cruisers  guarded  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus.     Tet  Dom  Miguel,  with  the  obsti- 
nacy of  a  Pharaoh,  refused  to  give  in.     He  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  imagine  that  the  British  Government  would 
protect  him  from  French  vengeance,  and  to  tell  the 
French  that  he  had  referred  their  claim  to  England.    The 
British  Government,  instead  of  attending  to  his  apphca- 
tion,  advised  the  Portuguese  to  satisfy  the  French  with- 
out delay.* 

^  State  Papers,  toI.  xviii.  p.  343.  were  a  dog ;  lie  is  allowed  neither 

'  Ibid,,f.  348.  knife  nor  fork  to  eat  it'    iW^  p. 

'  '  Hie  food  is  carried  to  him  in  a  366. 

bowl   by  a  galley-elave,  and  thrust  *  IM.,  pp.  367-366. 

before  him  on  the  ground  as  if  he  *  The  application  of  the  Portuguese 
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The  French  squadron  sent  out  to  the  Tagus  was    ^^^Z"- 
under  the  command  of  Monsieur   de  Eabaudy.     De  -^ — ^-^ 

1831 

Rabaudy,  receiving  no  satisfisictory  answer  to  the  de- 
mands which  he  was  instructed  to  make,  commenced 
hostilities  by  capturing  any  Portuguese  vessels  which 
he  found  off  the  Tagus.  Eleven  captures  were  made 
before  the  end  of  May ;  but  Dom  Miguel  hardened 
his  heart,  and,  ordering  his  ships  of  war  to  be  pre- 
pared for  sea,  refused  the  satisfaction  which  was  claimed 
from  him,^  Throughout  the  whole  of  June  the  French 
squadron,  gradually  reinforced,  continued  their  captures, 
declaring  through  the  prisoners  whom  they  Uberated 
that  they  made  war  against  Bom  Miguel,  and  not  against 
the  Portuguese  nation.  But  Dom  Miguel  still  hardened 
his  heart,  treated  Bonhomme  and  Sauvinet  with  in- 
creased brutaUty,  and  refused  the  satisfaction  which 
was  claimed  of  him.^  On  the  1st  of  July  a  Portu- 
guese vessel,  chased  by  the  French  cruisers,  ran  under 
the  guns  of  a  Portuguese  fort.  The  fort  opened  fire 
on  the  French  ships ;  the  fire  was  returned  ;  the  fort 
was  silenced,  and  thirty  Portuguese  soldiers  killed  aad 
wounded.  But  Dom  Miguel  still  refused  to  release  his 
prisoners,  or  to  submit  to  the  French  claims.  On  the 
6th  of  July  the  French  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Eoussin,  who  had  succeeded  Monsieur  de  Ea- 
baudy, took  up  a  position  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 
On  the  9th  of  July  Eoussin  again  repeated  the  demands 
of  his  Government.  Dom  Miguel,  at  last  aroused  to  his 
position,  consented  to  release  Sauvinet  and  Bonhomme. 
But  he  still  refused  compliance  with  the  other  demands 
of  France.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  Eoussin  ordered  ThcPortu- 
liis  ships  to  move  up  the  Tagus.  The  vessels  of  Dom  ^p"^^ 
Miguel  surrendered  to  him  without  firing  a  shot ;  a  de-  ^  ^« 

vol.  xvii.  p.  t)64, 
'  Ibid.,  p.  885. 
378.    Of.  Palmerston,  vol. 
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CHAP,    sultory  cannonade  from  the  Portuguese  forts  inflicted 
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no  loss  on  the  French  vessels ;  and  Dom  Miguel  found 
it  necessary  to  comply  with  all  the  French  demands.^ 

Some  enthusiasm  was  excited  in  France  by  the  news 
of  the  French  success.  But  the  account  of  it  was  re- 
ceived  with  very  different  feeUngs  in  England.  The 
Tories  roundly  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  England 
Opinion  in  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  her  ancient  ally ;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  confessed  that  he  felt  his  cheeks  tinge  with 
shame  when  he  heard  that  the  tricolour  flag  floated  under 
the  walls  of  Lisbon.'  The  charfi^e  was  only  sifimificant 
from  the  crushing  reply  which  it  received  from^er- 
ston  and  Mackintosh.  ^  It  would  have  been  the  height 
of  injustice,'  said  Palmerston,  *  if  we  had  turned  round 
on  France  and  said,  '^  You  shall  get  no  reparation  for 
your  injured  subjects ;  we  are  lords  paramount  of 
Europe ;  we  have  a  peculiar  right  to  compel  Portugal 
to  satisfy  us,  and  to  prevent  her  from  satisfying  anyone 
else ;  we  consider  Portugal  as  part  of  the  dominions 
of  England — ^we  will  allow  her  to  insult  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  but  ourselves  ;  and,  if  you  think  of  obtaining 
redress  for  your  wrongs,  you  must  prepare  to  meet  an 
EngUsh  fleet  upon  the  ocean,  and  an  English  army  in 
the  field." '  *  *  As  respected  the  treaties  which  existed 
between  this  country  and  Portugal,'  said  Mackintosh, 
in  words  which  are  applicable  to  every  guarantee,  *  he 
was  wiUing  to  admit  that  this  country  was  bound  to 
observe  them.  But  could  any  man  suppose  that  we 
were  bound  to  support  Portugal  through  any  unjust 

>  JSlaU  Ripertf  vol.  xviii.  pp.  S93-  mlioii  was  demanded,  'at  the  can- 
386.  LHuAcirB  de  dix  Am,  toL  ii.  non's  mouth.'  He  omits  also  to  Bay 
p.  869.  that  the  British  Gbyermnent  had  eiH 


'  Hanmrd,  vol.  ▼.  p.  S20.  forced  a  similar  demand  previouslj. 

'  Ibid.y  Tol.  X.  p.  158.    Alison  is  This  omission  is  almost  ioevitaUe^  as 

so  determined  to  make  out  a  case  he  has  con^ised  the    French  and 

against  the  Whig  Ministry  that  he  EngliiJi  claims  and  turned  the  'St. 

omits  to  mention  that  the  French  Helena'  into  a  French  packet-hoat 

claim  was  made  quietly  before  repa-  See  ^/mor,  toI.  iv.  p.  577. 
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war  in  which  she  might  engage  ?   No ;  on  the  contrary,    chap. 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  jurists  established  the  .-^T^'  ^ 
principle  that  faith  and  justice  were  bound  indissolubly     ^^^^ 
together.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  a  league  between 
robbers,  and  not  a  defensive  treaty  between  nations.'  ^ 

Dom  Miguel  had  suffered  a  severe  reverse.    His 
fleet  had  been  captured ;  his  Ministry  had  been  dis- 
credited ;  and  he  had  been  forced  to  compensate  the 
foreigners  whom  he  had  punished,  and  to  dismiss  the 
officers  who  had  punished  them.     Unluckily  for  Dom 
Miguel,  moreover,  a  new  danger  excited  his  alarms  at 
this  particular  conjuncture.     His  only  rival  for   the 
throne  had  hitherto  been  a  little  girl.     In   1831  the 
cause  of  Donna  Maria  was  for  the  first  time  sustained 
by  the  presence  in  Europe  of  her  father,  Dom  Pedro.  The  uri- 
A  revolution,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  a  pJaJ^^"* 
history  of  England,  had  driven  Pedro  from  Brazil,  Europe. 
and  he  had  arrived  in  England  at  the  moment  when  a 
French  fleet  was  blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 
The  news  of  his  arrival  reached  Lisbon  in  July,  and 
excited  the  hopes  of  the  Constitutionalists,  who  were 
indignant  at  Dom  Miguel's  conduct.    Lisbon  seemed 
ripe  for  insurrection,  and  Dom  Miguel's  advisers  had 
nothing  to  propose  but  further  cruelties.     Persecution, 
previously  confined  to  the  capital,  spread  throughout 
Portugal.     There  was  scarcely  a  town  of  any  considera- 
tion where  the  inhabitants  were  not  molested.    In  every 
parish  lists  were  opened  of  the  real  or  supposed  enemies 
of  the  predominating  system.    Persons  who  had  been  Miguel's 
previously  regarded  as  staunch  Loyalists  were  arrested  JS^tiea. 
on  the  denunciation  of  their  enemies.     In  a  Uttle  more 
than  a  fortnight  a  thousand  fresh  victims  were  flung 
into  the  overcrowded  prisons  of  Lisbon.* 

Cruelties  of  this  kind  of  course  defeated  the  objects 

'    1  ffaruard,  vol.  x.  p.  127.  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  Hoppner^s  re- 

^  This  account  .is  given  in  almost      port  State  Papers,  vol.  xviii.  p.  416. 
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CHAP,  of  their  perpetrators*  On  the  2l8t  of  August  a  regi- 
^  ^y^-  .  ment  of  the  line  quartered  in  Lisbon  mutinied  and  de- 
1831.  clared  for  Dom  Pedro.  The  mutineers  were  defeated 
after  a  sharp  engagement;  but  the  mutiny  increased 
the  fears  of  Bom  Mguers  friends  and  drove  them  into 
further  exce/sses.  As  the  English  and  French  residents 
in  Lisbon  were  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  Miguel's 
rule,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  became  the  subjects 
of  atrocious  outrages.  Even  officers  of  the  British 
ships  of  war  in  the  Tagus  were  attacked  by  the  armed 
volunteers  who  were  enhsted  to  support  Dom  Miguel ;  ^ 
and  the  Portuguese  authorities  were  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  punish  the  authors  of  these  attacks.  The 
alarm  of  the  British  residents  became  general;  and 
Captain  Markland,  who  commanded  a  British  squadron 
in  the  Tagus,  took  upon  himself  to  station  two  of  his 
vessels  off  threatened  quarters  of  the  city.  The  Portu- 
guese authorities  remonstrated  with  Captain  Markland ; 
and  Captain  Markland  tolid  them  that,  as  they  either 
could  not  or  would  not  protect  the  British,  he  would 
do  so  himself.  They  appealed  from  Captain  Markland 
to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  were  told  by  Palmerston 
that  the  British  Ministry  approved  Captain  Markland's 
conduct,  and  had  sent,  in  his  support,  additional  ships 
of  war  to  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro.^ 

Anarchy  thus  prevailed  in  Portugal,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  Bom  Pedro  was  gradually  collecting  the 
means  for  driving  his   brother  from  Bonna  Maria's 
BomPedro  throuc.    The  Frcuch  Government  permitted  him  almost 
J^|**?«      openly  to   organise  an  expedition  on  the  shores  of 
from         France.     The  British   Government  declined  to  detain 
BriS^?"    four  vessels  laden  in  the  Thames  with  troops  and  war- 
like stores  for  his  equipment.f    Three  thousand  British 

^  SeiB|  inter  aUa,  State  Papers,  yoL  were  sailing  for  France,  and  not  far 

xviii.  pp.  390, 296,  SOO,  814,  828.  Portugal,  and  declined  todetain  them. 

^  iMtf.,  jpp.  816,  831 .  Denman,  speakiuff  as  Attomey^Oene- 

'  Tke  Ministry  said  that  the  vestels  lal,  professed  hisdiBfikeof  the  Foreign 
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subjects  enlisted  in  Dom  Pedro's  service.    An  officer  in    ohap. 
the  Boyal  Navy,  Captain  Sartorius,  accepted  the  com-  >_   ,   ,. 
mand  of  his  fleet,  and  two  other  naval  officers  held     ^®^^* 
commands,    under    feigned  names,    under    Sartorius. 
Captain  Sartorius'  name  was  removed  from  the  Navy 
list;  but  the  Government  professed  ignorance  of  the 
other  British  officers  who  were  assisting  Dom  Pedro.^ 

The  expedition  which  Dom  Pedro  had  thus  or- 
ganised assembled  at  Belleisle,  a  little  island  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  December  183] .  Prom  BeUe- 
isle  it  proceeded  to  Terceira,  the  solitary  place  which 
still  owned  the  authority  of  Donna  Maria.  Before  sail- 
ing Pedro  issued  a  manifesto  announcing  his  assump- 
tion of  the  authority  of  E^ent  of  Portugal.^  Some 
months  elapsed  before  he  was  prepared  to  hazard  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  At  last,  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1832,  his  fleet  appeared  off  the  Douro.  The 
troops  disembarked  and  advanced  on  Oporto ;  the  small  l^^f  tpon 
force  which  Dom  Miguel  retained  in  the  neighbourhood  PortiigaL 
fell  back  upon  Lisbon.  Without  loss,  without  fighting,* 
Dom  Pedro  obtained  possession  of  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom. 

For  some  months  Dom  Pedro  remained  at  Oporto. 
The  troops  of  Dom  Miguel  failed  to  drive  him  from 
the  town ;  his  own  troops  failed  to  obtain  any  deci- 
sive advantage.  In  this  country  the  Tories  had  always 
leaned  favourably  towards  the  cause  of  Dom  Miguel. 
His  doubtful  title  and  his  brutal  conduct  had  not  es- 
tranged them  from  it ;  they  blamed  the  Whig  Minis- 
try for  permitting  British  subjects  to  enlist  in  Dom 
Pedro's  service,  and  they  urged  it  to  terminate  the 
contest   by  recognising  Dom   Miguel.*      On   the   1st 

Enlistment  Act,  and  his  doubt  as  to         ^  Ibid,,  yoL  zi.  pp.  894. 

the  propriety  of  enfoicinff  it.    ffanr         '  State  P(mer$y  vol.  zix.  p.  1S72. 

$ard,  vol.  z.  p.  180.    Of.  iifid,,  pp.         '  See  Peers  speech,  Fetxraaiy  7, 

168-174.    Grey,  some  months  after-  1888.     Hamard,  yoL  zy.  pp.  381, 

l^aids,  declared  the  Act  an  impolitic  882. 

measure.    J6t</.,  yol.  zy.  p.  120. 
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CHAP,    of  June,  1833,  Wellington  moved  an  address  to   the 
.,    ,     »  throne  pledging  the  House  to  a  policy  of  neutrality. 
1888-     jjg  carried  his  motion  by  79  votes  to  69.^    For  a  few 
The  House  hours  the  cxistencc  of  the  Grey  Administration  was  im- 
carry  an     perilled  by  this  division.     William  IV.,  however,  was 
nenfcraiity'  i^duced  to  writc  a  strong  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
in  Porta-    Canterbury  remonstrating  with   the  Bishops  for    the 
votes  which  they  had  given  against  the  Ministry.*    The 
House  of  Commons  expressed  their  grateful  recogni- 
tion* of  the  judicious  policy  of  the  Cabinet.     Nobody 
out  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Macaulay  laughingly  put 
it,  cared  '  either  for  Dom  Pedro  or  Dom  Miguel.'*     He 
might  have  added  that  nobody  in  1833,  except  a  few 
Tories,  cared  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

Wellington's  motion  proved  abortive.  At  the  mo- 
ment at  which  it  was  made  events  were  in  progress 
which  made  Dom  Miguel's  cause  hopeless.  For  nearly 
two  years  Saxtorius  had  commanded  Dom  Pedro's  fleet. 
He  had  effected  nothing.  Arrears  of  pay  were  due  to 
his  men ;  they  mutinied ;  and  Sartorius  threatened  to 
confiscate  the  fleet,  and  thus  obtain  payment  for  the 
crews.*  Fortunately  Dom  Pedro  was  able  to  collect 
money  enough  to  satisfy  Sartorius.  The  command  of 
the  fleet  was  given  to  Charles  Napier,  a  captain  in  the 
British  navy.  A  cautious  temperament  had  condemned 
Sartorius  to  inactiouc  Action  was  Napier's  motto.  On 
Napier  the  2nd  of  July  he  found  Miguel's  fleet  off  Cape  St 
whole  of  Vincent.  Closing  at  once  with  it,  he  succeeded  in  cap- 
J^^*^  ■  luring  every  vessel  of  which  it  was  composed.  Nelson 
himself  had  never  won  a  more  complete  victory. 

Napier  had  virtually  settled  the  Portuguese  question. 
Dom  Pedro,  master  of  the  sea,  decided  on  blockading 
every  port  in  Portugal.    The  British  Government,  not- 

*  ITafiMrir  vol.  xviii.  p.  298.  Bansard,  Yoh  vmL  p,  S&l. 

'  Brauffhamf  vol.  iii.  p.  275 ;  and  c£  *  Macaviay,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

QrevUUy  voL  ii.  p.  376.  ^  Palmer9t<m^  ToL  ii.  p.  153,  note. 
3  By  a  majority  of  366  yotes  to  08. 
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'withstanding  the  protests  of  the  Tories,*  recognised  the 
blockade.  Lisbon  was  evacuated.  Donna  Maria  was 
proclaimed  Queen;  and  peace  seemed  again  possible. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Donna  Maria 
regained  her  crown  an  event  occurred  in  Spain  which 
let  loose  once  more  the  dogs  of  war  on  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Ferdinand,  the  Bourbon,  died  at  the  end  The  death 
of  September.  His  life  had  been  one  continuous  evil  to  ^nd  of " 
his  subjects ;  his  death  inflicted  on  them  the  curse  of  a  Spain, 
disputed  succession.  By  the  old  law  of  Spain  females 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  default  of  direct  male  heirs. 
In  1713  PhiKp  V.  issued  a  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or  ordi- 
nance, limiting  the  succession  of  females  to  those  cases 
where  there  was  no  direct  or  collateral  male  heir.  In 
1789  Charles  IV.  repealed  the  Pragmatic,  and  restored 
the  old  Spanish  law,  but  did  not  publish  the  repeal.  On 
the  29th  of  March,  1830,  Ferdinand  published  the  re- 
peal. The  crown  of  Spain  was  thus,  like  the  crown  of 
Britain,  to  descend  to  the  male  heir ;  a,nd  in  default  of  a 
direct  male  heir  to  the  female.^ 

In  1830,  when  Charles  IV.'s  Pragmatic  was  made 
public,  Ferdinand  had  neither  son  nor  daughter ;  and 
his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  was,  therefore,  indisputably 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  publication  of  the  very  singu- 
lar decree'  by  which  Charles  IV.  had  reverted  to  the  old 


^  Hansard,  vol.  xz.  pp.  96-1  l(i 
GrevQle,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 

'  These  events  are  described  carev 
fully  in  Ouiwt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  54-57. 
Of.  LHittoire  de  dix  Ans,  vol.  iL  p. 
17 ;  and  State  Papers,  vol.  xvili.  p. 
1365. 

*  The  decree  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  documents  in  which  auto- 
cracy has  maintained  its  divine  rights. 
*  Pnority  of  birthright ' — ho  it  ma — 
'  is  an  eminent  piark  of  the  love  which 
Qod  shows,  in  respect  to  the  sons  of 
kings,  towards  him  to  whom  such 
priority  is  granted;  for  to  him,  to 
whom  it  pleaseth  God  to  do  this 


honour^  he  givfs  cleiorly  to  know 
that  he  placeth  him  above  the  other;*, 
in  order  that  they  should  respect  him 
as  a  father  and  brd  ....  for,  as  He 
said  unto  Moses,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  Every  male  that  openeth  the 
womb  shall  be  called  Holy  of  God.'* 
.  .  .  .  Although  fathers,  having  com- 
passion usually  on  their  other  childrt*n, 
have  never  willed  that  the  eldest  son 
should  possess  all,  nevertheless,  wise 
and  sagacious  men,  having  an  eye  to 
the  common  good  of  all,  and  knowing 
that  this  partition  could  not  be  made 
in  kingdoms  without  destruction  en- 
suing, according  to  what  our  Lord 
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marriages. 
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daughters. 


Spanish  law,  seemed  of  no  significance.  Its  significance, 
however,  soon  afterwards  became  clear  enough.  Ferdi- 
nand had  been  four  times  married.  His  first  wife  was  his 
cousin,  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples ; 
Maria  died  in  1806,  and  for  ten  years  her  husband  re- 
mained a  widower.  In  1816  he  married  his  second  wife, 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  VI.  of  Portugal.  Isabella 
was  his  sister's  daughter ;  her  sister  was  his  brother's 
wife.  Poor  Isabella,  niece  and  wife,  died  in  childbirth 
in  1818 ;  and  her  husband  married  a  third  wife,  Maria 
of  Saxony.  Maria  died  in  1829;  and  the  disconsolate 
sovereign  consoled  himself  for  her  loss  by  taking  a  fourth 
wife.  His  fourth  wife,  Maria  Christina,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Francis,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Her  mother 
was  Ferdinand's  sister.  The  new  queen,  on  her  father's 
side,  was  niece  to  Ferdinand's  first  wife;  and  on  her 
mother's  side  she  was  Ferdinand's  own  niece.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  sins  of  autocrats  are  not  visited  on 
the  sufieriug  people  cursed  with  their  misgovemment. 
But  nothing  but  evil  could  be  expected  from  the  dis- 
gusting marriages  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 

Poor  Christina,  married  to  her  old  uncle,  presented 
her  husband  with  two  daughters.  Their  birth  gave 
importance  to  the  pubUcation  of  the  Pragmatic  of  1789. 
By  the  Pragmatic  of  1713  Don  Carlos  was  heir  to  the 
throne ;  by  the  Pragmatic  of  1789  Isabella,  the  eldest 
of  Christina's  httle  children,  was  heir  to  it.  Don  Carlos 
did  not,  naturally,  tolerate  with  composure  the  news  of 
his  own  supersession.  The  Church  party  were  vehement 
supporters  of  Don  Carlos.  The  importunity  of  his 
brother,  backed  by  the  influence  of  the  Church,  pre- 


Jesus  Christ  paid, "  that  every  kiog^ 
dom  being  divided  shall  be  torn  to 
pieces,"  have  held  as  a  right  that  the 
eldest  son  alone  should  possess  the 
lordship  of  the  kingdom  on  the  death 
of  his  father,'  See.  &c.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  blasphemoos  nonsense 


of  this  kind  could  have  had  any 
weight,  even  in  Spain,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  See  State  Papen, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  1365.  The  prooeedinga 
of  the  Cortes  in  1789  will  be  found 
in  ibid.f  vol.  xxii.  p.  Id94. 
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vailed ;  and  in  1832  Ferdinand,  who  was  supposed  to     chap. 
be  on  the  point  of  death/  revoked  the  Pragmatic  of 


1789.     All  the   arguments,  carefully  drawn  from  the     ^®^* 
Bible,  and  published  in  1830,  in  proof  that  priority  of  Thesuo- 
birthright  is  an  eminent  mark  of  the  love  of  God,  were  the  throne, 
forgotten  in   1832,  and  Don  Carlos   became  heir  to 
the  throne.     If  Ferdinand  had  only  died  Spain   even 
then   might   possibly  have  been  spared   some  of  the 
miseries  resulting  from  a  war  of  succession.     But  Fer- 
dinand disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  his  friends 
by  getting  a  little  better.     Christina  recovered  her  in- 
fluence with  her  husband ;  Don  Zea  Bermudez,  who  was 
opposed  to  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos,  became  Prime 
Minister ;  the  Pragmatic  of  Charles  IV.  was  again  re- 
stored ;  and  Isabella  made  once  more  heir  to  the  throne. 

Ferdinand  Uved  for  a  year  after  these  events.  On 
the  29th  of  September,  1833,  the  weak,  cruel,  worthless 
autocrat  died.  Christina  at  once  assumed  the  Govern- 
ment in  her  daughter's  name.*  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  Don  Carlos  claimed  the  throne.  The  mo- 
ment was  critical.  Miguel's  fleet  had  been  defeated  in  Don  cariw 
the  previous  July.  Aflairs  were  going  ill  with  Miguel  ^  ^^ 
himself.  His  troops,  forced  to  abandon  Lisbon,  were 
falling  back  upon  Spain,  Miguel  and  Carlos,  united  by 
marriage,  by  circumstances,  and  by  opinions,  relied  upon 
each  other.  All  Europe  understood  that  the  cause  of 
autocracy  depended  on  their  success;  aU  Europe 
identified  the  cause  of  freedom  with  Maria  and  Isabella, 
France  at  once  recognised  Isabella ; '  England  followed 
the  example  of  France.*  Both  nations  thus  pledged 
themselves  to  the  moral  support  of  the  Queen  whose 
reign  was  identified  with  constitutional  government. 

Constitutional  government,  however,  had  never  yet 

^  VHistoire  de  dix  Am,  vol.  iv.      see  State  Papers,  ToL  xz.  p.  1296. 
p.  168.  •  Palmenton,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

'  For  her  manifesto  on  doing  so  ^  State  JPapers,  vol.  xxii.  p.  2. 
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CHAP,     been  fairly  tried  in  the  unhappy  country  over  which 
_^^^'_^  little  Donna  Isabella  was  almost  unconsciously  reigning ; 
1834.     a^n^  Constitutional  government  was  almost  impossible  in 
any  country  in  which  Don  Zea  Bermudez  held  authority. 
Bermudez  was  opposed  to  Don  Carlos ;  but  he  had  no 
other   connection   with  the  Constitutional  party.     On 
the  contrary,  he  sympathised   with  Miguel,  and   was 
anxious  to  support  him  against  Donna  Maria.     It  was 
under  these   circumstances  inevitable  that  he   should 
incur  the  distrust  of  aU  the  more  prominent  politicians 
in  Spain.     The  CarUsts  detested  him  because  he  sup- 
ported Isabella ;  the  Constitutionalists  disliked  his  pre- 
Don  Zea     fercuce  for  autocratic  forms  of  government.^     He  lost 
su^^5    ground,  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  Don  Martinez  de  la 
n^^eu'    ^osa.     This  change  in  the  Spanish  counsels  was  pro- 
Ko».         ductive  of  very  important  consequences.     Zea  had  been 
in  favour  of  Donna  Isabella  and  autocracy.     Martinez 
was  in  favour  of  Donna  Isabella  and  a  constitution. 
Zea  had  hoped  for  the  success  of  Miguel  in  Portugal. 
Martinez  was    disposed  to  lend  an  active  support  to 
Donna  Maria.     Zea  had  desired  to  concihate  the  Nor- 
thern Courts/^     Martinez  sought  aid  fi-om  the  consti- 
tutional governments  of  Western  Europe. 

.  Martinez's  pohcy  was  soon  plain.  On  the  4th  of 
April,  1834,  a  decree  was  issued  for  the  assembly  of  the 
Cortes  ;  *  ten  days  afterwards  the  new  minister  explained 
the  principles  on  which  his  Administration  was  founded 
in  an  elaborate  despatch  to  the  representatives  of  Spain 
in  foreign  Courts.^  Before  his  pohcy  was  thus  unfolded 
he  had  appUed  to  Britain  for  assistance  to  remove 
Don  Carlos  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Palmerston 
met  Martinez  application  with  a  proposal  that  Britain, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  should  complete  the  work  which 
was  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  and   deliver   tlie 

1  Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152, 163.  "  State  Pmen,  vol.  xxii.  p.  108S. 

»  Guizot,  vol.  iv,  p.  66.  *  Ibid.,  p.  1100. 
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Peninsula  from  the  two  pretenders.     Talleyrand,  vexed     chap. 
at    his    own    exclusion   from    the    arrangement,   was  >,    ,  L> 
pacified  by  France  being  made  a  party  to  the  treaty.^     ^^^• 
The  British  Cabinet,  taken  by  surprise,  approved  the 
stipulations   to  which  Palmerston  had  committed  it ;  *  The  Quad- 
and  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1834,  the  treaty,  which  has  "^ 
ever  since  been  known  as  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  was  ngned  in 

^  Q  London, 

Signed.^ 

No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  Miguel  and  Carlos  were  at  Evora,  on  the  south- 
east of  Portugal.  Miguel  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  made  his  cause  hopeless. 
He  accordingly  agreed  to  leave  the  country  which  his 
presence  was  distracting  with  civil  war.  On  the  30th  of 
May  he  left  Evora,  embarked  at  the  port  of  Sines,  and 
sailed  for  Genoa.  Miguel's  submission  made  Carlos's 
position  impossible.  He  was  forced  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions which  were  offered  to  him,  to  embark  on  a  British  ^     . 

Constitn* 

man-of-war,  and  to  be  taken  to  Portsmouth.*  The  whole  tionai 
of  the  Peninsula  was  thus  freed  from  the  horrors  of  civil  m^fi^- 
war,  and  the  constitutional  authority  of  Maria  and  Isa-  ^^^^^"^ 
bella  was  apparently  estabUshed.  Portngai. 

This  result  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  auto- 
cratic Powers.     The  Court  of  Russia  especially  became 
gradually  estranged  from  the  country  which  had  pro- 
moted the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  which 
had  permitted  the  French  occupation  of  Ancona,  which 
had  protested  against  the  treatment  of  the  Poles,  and 
which  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  constitutional 
government  to  Lisbon   and  Madrid.     The   annoyance  '^'^^^ 
which  was  felt  by  Eussia  was  shared  by  the  Tories  in  Torr  part/ 
this  country.     There  was  something  wearisome — so  the  French 
Tories  thought — ^in  the  constant  repetition  of  the  state-  ^^^^^^^^ 

*  Ouizotf  vol.  ir.  p.  87.  p.  297. 

»  Palmerston,  vol.  ii  p.  180.  *  State  Papers,  vol.  xxii.  p.  1389. 

'  State  Papers,  vol.  xxii.  p.  124.  Ann,  Reg.,  1834,  OhroD.,  p.  84. 
Cf.  VHietoire  de  dix  An$,  vol.  iv. 
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CHAP,  ment  that  France  and  England  were  agreed ;  and  that 
._  ,  •  .  the  French  aUiance  compensated  tlie  British  for  the 
1834.  alienation  of  the  Northern  Powers.  Old-fashioned 
Tories  still  regarded  the  French  as  their  hereditary 
enemies ;  they  could  not  understand  an  alliance  which 
was  opposed  to  centuries  of  tradition.  The  King  par- 
ticipated in  the  feelings  of  the  Tories.  He  hated  the 
^  the  French  ;  and,  though  in  public  he  was  usually  able  to 
the  French  couccal  his  dislikc,  he  was  unable,  on  less  formal  occa- 
sions, to  restrain  his  opinions.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
his  life  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  little  after-dinner 
speeches  to  his  immediate  friends.  These  off-hand  de- 
clarations, made  when  wine  had  been  freely  drunk,  re- 
vealed the  king's  true  feelings  much  more  accurately 
than  the  formal  addresses  which  were  penned  by  his 
ministers,  or  the  formal  letters  which  were  penned  by 
his  private  secretary.  In  September  1833  the  King 
made  one  of  these  speeches  to  a  regiment  quartered  at 
Windsor.  He  praised  them  for  their  prowess  in  the 
Peninsula ;  he  praised  them  for  their  victories  over 
France ;  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  *  if  ever  they  had 
to  draw  their  swords  it  would  be  against  the  French,  the 
natural  enemies  of  England.'^  It  would  have  been  diflS- 
cult  for  him  to  have  made  a  more  unfortunate  speech. 
At  that  moment  his  ministers,  in  concert  with  France, 
were  preparing  intervention  in  Belgium  ;  in  concert 
with  France,  they  were  watching,  with  anxiety,  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Peninsula.  The  future,  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  depended  on  French  co-operatiou ; 
when  William  IV.  chose  to  fling  an  offensive  challenge 
to  France. 

Happily,  however,  the  new  alliance  between  France 
and  England  did  not  depend  on  the  opinions  of  their 
kings.     French  and  English  were  approaching  one  an- 

*  Brougham,  vol.  iii.  p.  306.  .  Of.  Orevilie,  vol.  iii,  p.  33. 
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Other  because  they  alone   among  the   nations  of  the    chap. 
Continent  sympathised  with  the  feeUngs  of  oppressed    _^y^'  ^ 
nationaUties,  and  desired  to  resist  the  autocrats  of  the     ^^^• 
North.     Thus  every  new  step  taken  by  autocracy  ce- 
mented their  aUiance ;    every  new  victory  won  by  the 
people  gave  them  a  fresh  reason   for   maintaining  it. 
Dynastic  considerations,  affecting  the  houses  of  Bour- 
bon and  Hanover,  had  plunged  France  and  England  into 
a  century  of  rivalry  in  war.     National  interests,  affecting 
whole  peoples,  had  induced  them  to  forget  their  quarrel 
and  to  take  up  arms  in  a  common  cause. 

Success  had  accompanied  the  new  poUcy ;  and  Pal- 
merston  was  naturally  dehghted  with  his  success.  *  No- 
thing,' so  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  *  ever  did  so  well  as 
the  Quadruple  Treaty :  it  has  ended  a  war  which  might 
otherwise  have  lasted  months.  Miguel,  when  he  sur- 
rendered, had  with  him  from  twelve  to  sixteen  thousand 
men,  with  whom  he  could  have  marched  into  Spain, 
forty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry. 
.....  But  the  moral  effect  of  the  treaty  cowed  them  all 
— general,  officers,  and  men ;  and  that  army  succumbed 
without  firing  a  shot.  Carlos  is  come  to  London, 
and  will  remain  here.'  His  *  case  is  now  desperate.'  ^ 
His  case  was  hardly  as  desperate  as  Palmerston  thought. 
Within  fifteen  days  of  his  disembarkation  in  England 
Carlos  left  London,  crossed  the  Channel,  and,  passing 
through  Paris,  raised  his  standard  in  Navarre.*  The  Don  Carlos 
second  scene  in  the  new  Spanish  war  began  almost  be-  g^^^* 
fore  the  first  scene  had  been  concluded.  The  signatories 
to  the  Quadruple  AlUance  were  naturally  annoyed  at 
the  unexpected  events  which  had  renewed  the  civil  war. 
They  hastily  met  together  and  agreed  to  some  additional 
provisions  intended   to   meet  the  unexpected  circum- 

*  Palmerstony  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  tween  the  resignation  of  Grey  knd 

^  Guizat,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^4.    He  left      the  fonnation  of  the  Melbourne  MiiJfl* 
England  during  the  interregnum  be-      try.     Baikes,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
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CHAP,    stances     France,  on  her  part,  engaged  to  take  measures 


XVI. 


1885. 


to  prevent  any  succours  of  arms^  men,  or  stores  being 

sent   to   the  insurgents.      Britain   engaged  to  furnish 

Fresh         Spain  with  arms,  stores,  and,  if  necessary,  with  ships 

added  to     ^^  ^ar ;  while  Portugal  undertook  to  co-operate  with 

ru**iJ^^     her  allies  to  the  best  of  her   ability.     It  was   hoped 

Treaty.       that  thcsc  provisious  would  prove  as  successful  as  the 

treaty  of  the  previous  April,  and  terminate  the  new 

insurrection  which  was  already  spreading  in  the  North 

of  Spain. ^ 

Tliese  expectations  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  success  of  insurrections  frequently  depends  on  the 
capacity  of  a  single  man ;  and  the  insurgents  found  in 
Zumalacarregui  a  leader  who  defied  the  best  eflbrts  of 
the  Constitutional  troops.  Zumalacarregui  held  his 
ground  against  Eodil,  Mina,  and  Valdez,  the  successive 
The  cruel-  commanders  of  the  Constitutionalists.  The  generals  on 
the  war.  either  side,  failing  to  achieve  any  decisive  successes, 
indulged  in  savage  reprisals.  Mina  threatened  with 
death  any  person  who  was  found  abroad  after  nightfall. 
Zumalacarregui  retaliated  by  ordering  all  his  prisoners 
to  be  shot  Civilised  nations  were  shocked  at  a  warfare 
whose  incidents  reminded  them  of  ancient  history ;  and 
good  people  enquired  whether  nothing  could  be  done  to 
stop  the  bloodshedding.  During  his  short  tenure  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  Wellington  determined  to  make  one 
effort  to  stay  the  spread  of  ferocity.  Two  English- 
men— Lord  Eliot,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  St.  Germans, 
and  Lieut.-Colonel  Gurwood,  whose  name  is  chiefly  re- 
collected as  the  editor  of  the  earlier  series  of  the  Wel- 
lington Despatches — were  sent  to  Spain ;  and  succeeded 
in  effecting  an  agreement  between  the  commanders  of  the 
The  Lo-  two  armies.  The  agreement  was  signed  by  Valdez,  at 
Em"'  Logrono,  on  the  27th  of  Apiil,  1836.  It  was  signed  on 
the  following  day  by  Zumalacarregui  at  Asarta.     It 

^  State  Pliper$,  vol.  xxii.  p.  134.     Of.  Ouizotf  vol.  iv.  p.  106. 
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pledged  the  commanders  to  preserve  th6  lives  of  all     chap. 
prisoners  taken  on  either  side ;  to  exchange  them  two  or    J^^^-  ^ 
three  times  in  each  month  ;  to  abstain  from  sentencing     1835. 
any  person  to  death  on  political  grounds  without  a  pre- 
vious trial;  and  to  respect  the  sick  and  wounded  found 
in  hospitals,  houses,  and  villages.^     The  war,  it  was  thus 
proposed,  should  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  worst  fea- 
tures; and  conducted,  in  future,  on  the  principles  in 
force  among  civilised  communities. 

These  humane  arrangements  were  not  popular.  The 
Radicals  in  England  complained  that  the  mission  was 
calculated  to  promote  the  success  of  Don  Carlos's  insur- 
rection.^ The  Opposition  in  Spain  objected  to  any  treaty 
with  rebels  against  their  sovereign.  Martinez,  foiled  in 
his  efforts  to  subdue  the  Carlists,  and  quailing  before  the 
cries  with  which  he  was  assailed  in  the  streets,  decided 
on  a  new  line  of  policy,  and  on  soUciting  the  aid  of 
foreign  Powers.'  On  the  17th  of  May,  1835,  he  decided 
on  asking  for  the  co-operation  of  France  and  Britain. 
The  most  effectual  assistance  could  be  given  by  France, 
and  the  most  pressing  demand  was  accordingly  addressed 
to  Paris.  The  French  Ministry  was  not,  however, 
agreed  on  the  policy  of  intervention-  The  presence 
of  a  French  army  in  Spain  would,  it  was  certain, 
be  unpopular  in  England ;  and  all  those,  therefore,  who 
desired  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  England  objected 
to  interfere.*  Intervention,  moreover,  it  was  obvious, 
had  not  solely  been  demanded  in  consequence  of  the  interren. 
operations  of  the  Carlists ;  it  had  been  only  required  foaed  by  ^ 
when  the  opposition  to  Martinez'  Government  became  Bnt^tH^ 
formidable.  An  allied  force  operating  in  Biscay  might 
have  the  effect  of  terminating  a  civil  war ;  but  it  would 
also  have  the  undoubted  effect  of  keeping  Martinez  in 
power. 

'  State  Papers f  vol.  xxiii.  p.  912.  *  Guizot's  MSmcireB,  \x>\.  iv,   p. 

*  Jlamard,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  8S7  ;  and      108. 
vol.  xxviii.  p.  005.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  100,  411. 
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1835. 


^xvL  "^^^  British  Government  shared  these  scruples.     Pal- 

merston,  however,  while  declining  direct  help,  desired  to 
give  indirect  aid  to  Isabella.     He  suggested,  therefore, 
that  a  corps  of  10,000  British  troops  might  be  enlisted  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  service  in  Spain ;  that  a  special 
Order  in  Council  might  be  issued  authorising  their  en- 
rolment ;  that  officers  in  the  British  service  might  be 
permitted  to  join  the  force ;  and  that  arms  might  be 
issued  to  it  from  British  arsenals.     The  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  only  applied  to  those  persons  who  enlisted  in 
a  foreign  army  without  the  leave  or  license   of  the 
Crown ;  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  therefore,  did  not 
apply  to  a  force  enlisted  with  the  King's  permission. 
One  of  the  Six  Acts,  however,  had  prohibited  the  training 
of  any  new  military  force ;  and  it  was  consequently  ne- 
cessary that  the  men,  as  fast  as  they  were  raised,  should 
be  conveyed  to  Spain.     These  arrangements  were  easily 
concluded.   An  Order  in  Council  was  issued  authorising 
'  any  persons  to  engage  during  the  next  two  years  in 
the  military  and  naval  service  of  Her  Majesty  Isabella 
TheBri-     H.,  Quecu  of  Spain.'    De  Lacy  Evans,  a  colonel  in  the 
enUste?**"  British  army,  a  politician  of  extreme  Badical  views,  who 
for  service  j^^d   WTCsted  the  representation  of  Westminster  from 

in  Spain.  -^ 

Hobhouse,  was  selected  for  the  command  of  the  force  ; 

and  recruits  were  rapidly  enlisted  and  despatched  under 

his  orders  to  the  Peninsula.^ 

Opinion  in         Opinion,  at  the  time,  was  almost  equally  divided  on 

S^M  pr^*^  the  policy  of  these  measures.     The  Radicals,  on  the  one 

ceeciinge.    side.  Were  enthusiastic  in  their  approval.     The  raising 

of  the  auxiliary  force,  they  argued,  was  only  the  logical 

result  of  the  Quadrilateral  Treaty.     That  treaty  was 

based   on   the  hypothesis  that  the  pacification  of  the 

^  For  the   Order  in  OouncU  see  many  of  the  men  went  out  under 

State  Papers,  vul.  xxiii.  p.  738.    For  the  impression  that  thejwereactuidly 

the  correspondence  preceding  it  see  serving  the  cause  of  their  own  Go- 

ihid.,  p.  047.    Ool.  Humfrey,  one  of  yernment.     See  Hansard,  vol.  zliii. 

the  officers  of  the  force,  said  that  p.  814. 
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Peninsula  was  required  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  chap. 
pacification  of  the  Peninsula  was  threatened  by  the  ^^^:_. 
presence  of  Carlos  and  Miguel  in  Portugal;  and  the  ^*^^- 
contracting  Powers  consequently  determined  on  insisting 
on  their  departure.  The  peace  of  Europe  was  again 
threatened  by  the  return  of  Carlos  to  Navarre ;  and  the 
contracting  Powers  had,  in  consequence,  allowed  Eng- 
land to  provide  Spain  with  arms  and  stores  for  attack- 
ing the  usurper.  Isabella's  Government  had  proved 
incapable  of  ejecting  Don  Carlos;  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  consequently  required  that  some  further  assist- 
ance should  be  given  to  Spain.^  The  Tories,  on  the 
other  hand,  strongly  objected  to  the  whole  proceeding. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  seventeenth  century 
for  a  precedent  for  it.  A  proceeding  which  could  only 
be  justified  by  precedents  taken  from  the  reigns  of 
arbitrary  monarchs  stood,  it  was  insisted,  self-con- 
demned. If  even  it  were  right  to  interfere,  the  mode 
of  interference  was  the  worst  which  could  have  been 
adopted.  The  policy  of  the  British  Government  was 
neither  peace  nor  war.  It  was  peace  without  tran- 
quiUity,  war  without  honour.^  The  Government  had 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  sanctioning  the  auxiliary 
force ;  yet  it  had  no  control  over  its  proceedings.  The 
force  itself  was  large  enough  to  attract  notice,  and  too 
small  to  ensure  success ; '  a  half-pay  officer  with  a  seat 
in  Parliament  was  the  last  person  who  should  have  been 
selected  for  the  command  of  it.  It  was  even  doubtful 
whether  the  treaty  which  Eliot  and  Gurwood  had  con- 
cluded would  apply  to  an  expeditionary  force  under 
tlie  semi-independent  command  of  a  British  half-pay 
officer.* 

^  JETatiMirdy  Tol.  xxviii.  p.  1163.  volomes   octavo/   was   the   Duke*8 

'  Ibid.f  vol.  zxxvii.  p.  223.  answer.    Gleig's  Life  of  WeUinfftanf 

'  Somebody  asked  WeUington  what  vol.  iv.  p.  51. 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  at  St  Sebastian  *  Hansardy  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  1133- 

would    produce.       'Probably    two  1180. 
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CHAP.  While  these  debates  were  taking  place  in  Parlia- 

ment results  were  succeeding  each  other  with  startling 
rapidity  in  Spain.  Zumalacarregui,  wounded  in  an 
attack  on  Bilboa,  died  on  the  25th  of  June.  His  death 
relieved  the  Queen's  forces  of  their  most  formidable 
adversary  at  the  very  moment  at  which  they  were 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  British  auxiliary 
force.  Evans'  levies,  however,  did  not  prove  very  effi- 
cient auxiliaries ;  they  were  imperfectly  equipped,  they 
were  imperfectly  drilled,  and  they  were  discouraged  by 
a  proclamation,  issued  by  Don  Carlos,  that  he  would 
shoot  all  foreigners  in  Isabella's  service.^  Don  Carlos' 
proclamation  was  so  brutal  that  the  British  Government 
affiscted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  treat  it  as  a  forgery.' 
Unfortunately,  the  document  was  only  too  true.  Don 
Carlos  himself  had  the  assurance  to  tell  a  British  officer 
despatched  to  him  on  the  subject  of  it  that  he  con- 
sidered the  foreign  troops  were  *  dehors  de  la  conven- 
tion." A  brutal  massacre  of  their  prisoners  by  Car- 
lists  led  to  retaliations  on  the  part  of  the  population  of 
Barcelona.  Even  women  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
related  to  the  combatants  were  seized  and  shot ;  *  and 
civilised  Europe  shuddered  at  stories  of  bloodshedding 
which  would  have  disgraced  the  darkest  periods  of  the 
previous  century. 

Bloodshed  did  not  advance   matters.     Don  Carlos 

held  his  own  in  the  North  of  Spain ;  and  all  the  Queen's 

„  ,. .    .     forces  were  unable  to  dislodge  him.     The  political  state 

Politics  »n  .  /T.  i»  T     1     11    .  -KT 

Spain.  of  Spam  hampered  the  efforts  of  Isabella  s  troops.  No 
Ministry  seemed  capable  of  standing.  Don  Zea  de  Ber- 
mudez  had  been  succeeded  by  Martinez  de  la  Eosa. 
Martinez  de  la  Kosa  fell  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Torreno ;  and  Torreno,  after  three  months' 


^  Haruardf  vol.  xzix.  p.  109.  ^  State  Pmter$,  toL  zxiv.  pp.  403, 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  170,  223.  406.     Cf.  Aamard,  toL  xxxi  pp. 

'  State  Papers,  vol  xxiv.  p.  400.        812,  962 ;  and  vol.  xxxii.  887. 
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tenure  of  office,  was  replaced  by  Mendizabal.     Torreno,    chap. 
the  chief  of  the  shortlived  Ministry  which  succeeded  ^ — ,— - 
Martinez,  was  the  head  of  the  Moderados,  the  Moderate     ^    ^' 
party.     Mendizabal  was  the  hope  of  the  Progressists,  or  Tomno 
the  Democratic  party.     Torreno,  who  had  resided  much  5^1^^' 
in  France,  favoured  French  opinions ;  and  Mendizabal, 
who  had  made  a  fortune  in  London,  looked  to  England 
for  assistance.^     Torreno,  acting  on  French  ideas,  was 
in   favour   of  what  the  French  would  have  called  a 
Government  of  Eesistance;    while  Mendizabal,  basing 
his  poUcy  on  the  example  of  the  Whig  Ministry  in 
Britain,  pursued  a  poUcy  of  conciliation.     France  and 
England,  which  had  hitherto  pursued  the  same  course, 
thus   became  identified  with  opposite   interests.     The 
Moderados  depended  on  one  country,  the  Progressists 
on  the  other. 

The  divergence  between  the  two  countries  was,  un- 
fortunately, increased  by  a  personal  quarrel.  Talley- 
rand, mindful  in  his  old  age  of  the  great  afiairs  in  which 
he  had  played  a  prominent  part,  expected  to  be  treated 
with  unusual  deference;  and  Palmerston  habitually 
received  him  with  the  easy  manners  which  regulated 
his  intercourse  with  aU  the  ambassadors.  He  even  kept 
the  veteran  diplomatist  waiting  in  his  antechamber.*'^ 
Talleyrand  would  probably  have  forgiven  a  more  serious 
insult ;  he  could  neither  forget  nor  forgive  the  neglect 
of  the  Foreign  Minister.  Eeturning  soon  afterwards 
from  his  mission,  he  repeated  to  Louis  Philippe  all  the 
stories  of  Palmerston's  flippancy  which  were  rankhng 
in  his  own  bosom ;  and  he  induced  the  King  to  regard 
the  British  Foreign  Minister  with  the  feelings  which  he  Gradual 
himself  entertained.  These  considerations  gradually  meiit°or 
produced  a  change  in  the  policy  of  France ;  and  ^  gng. 
the   French,   instead   of  supporting  the  principles   of  land, 

*  Bulwer  8  Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  p.  '  VHixtwre  de  dix  Ang,  vol.  v.  p. 

222-234.  32. 
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CHAP,     the  Quadruple  Alliance,  showed  an  increasing  disposition 
J^^  to  sympathise  with  the  Carlists.^ 
100/.  rjy^Q  policy  of  Prance,  moreover,  was  complicated  by 

the  embarrassments  of  its  own  Ministry.  The  Govern- 
ment of  October  1832  had  endured  for  four  years. 
Soult,  Gerard,  De  Broglie,  and  Mortier  had  succes- 
sively occupied  the  first  place  in  the  Cabinet;  but 
Soult,  Gerard,  De  Broglie,  and  Mortier  had  merely 
been  the  nominal  chieftains  who  had  enabled  Thiers  and 
Guizot  to  serve  in  the  same  Government.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  period  it  was  evident  that  these  two 
statesmen  were  keen  rivals  ;  the  Spanish  question  con- 
verted them  into  keen  opponents.  Thiers,  who  sym- 
pathised with  Mendizabal,  was  anxious  to  interfere; 
Guizot,  who  preferred  the  policy  of  Torreno,  refused 
interference.  Louis  Philippe's  own  influence  seconded 
Guizot's  advice,  and  Thiers  was  compelled  to  give  way. 
The  breach  which  was  thus  made  in  the  Ministry  was 
Cririsin  subsequently  widened.  In  the  following  January  the 
Ministry.  Cabinet  broke  up  on  a  financial  question  of  only  se- 
condary importance.  De  Broglie  and  Guizot  retired; 
Thiers  be-  and  the  King  entrusted  Thiers  with  the  task  of  form- 
Prime  ^^8  ^  Government.  The  formation  of  the  new  Ministry 
Minister,  again  Suggested  the  possibihty  of  intervention.  Pal- 
mers ton  formally  proposed  that  the  French  should 
march  a  corps  d'armee  into  the  Basque  Provinces,  and 
that  the  British  should  take  possession  of  St.  Sebastian 
and  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Passages.'^  Thiers, 
however,  did  not  venture,  as  Prime  Minister,  on  car- 
rying out  the  policy  which  he  had  advocated  in  the 
previous  summer.  Louis  Phihppe  was  strenuously  op- 
posed to  it.  Metternich  was  using  smooth  phrases  to 
detach  the  new  minister  from  the  EngUsh  alliance ;  and 
Thiers,  hesitating  to  ofiend  his  King  and  to  reject  the 

'  Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  pp.  236-  240.        '  Ouizofa  Mimoires,  vol.  iy.  p.  140. 
vol.  y  >  p.  34.  L'  Jiistoire  de  dix  Ans, 
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advances  of  the  Austrian  Government,  decided  on  re-  chap. 

.        .  XVI 

fusing  the  proffered  intervention.   His  decision  increased  - 


the  breach  which  had  akeady  arisen  between  France 

and  England,  and   destroyed   the   fairest   opportunity  ^^intep-^" 

which   had  yet   occurred  of  terminating  civil  war  in  ^«°«- 

Spain. 

Palmerston  had  failed  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
France ;  but  he  did  not  abandon  his  own  intention  of 
lending  aid  to  the  Spanish  Constitutionalists.    A  British 
squadron  was  stationed  on  the  Spanish  coasts ;  and  its  Paimep. 
commander,  Lord  John  Hay,  was  instructed  to  afford  ^^^^^ 
the  most  active  and  effective  co-operation  to  the  Queen's  Spwn. 
troops.     He  was  to  assist  in  defending  places  against 
the  CarUsts ;  in  taking  places  from  them ;  he  was  to 
aid  and  protect  the  operations  of  the  Spanish  general, 
and  to  convey  his  troops  from  place  to  place.^     These 
instructions  did  not  immediately  affect  the  operations  of 
the  war.     The  continued  ill-success  of  Isabella's  arms 
produced  discontent  ;   and   discontent,  culminating  in 
fresh  disorders,  led  to  the  fall  of  Mendizabal,  and  the 
rise  of  Isturitz,  a  Moderado.     His  accession  to  power 
produced  fresh  disorders.     The  EepubUcans  proclaimed  _ 

The  inur* 

the  Constitution  of  1812 ;  murdered  Quesada,  the  Captain-  der  of 
General  of  Seville,  who  had  succeeded  in  preserving  ^Japw^ 
order  in  Madrid ;  and,  driving  Isturitz  from  power,  re-  *^^T^^*^" 
placed  him  with  a  Progressist — Calatrava.    In  the  mean-  Constitu- 
while  the  accession  of  Isturitz  to  office  strengthened  1*8^2? 
the  hands  of  Thiers ;  and  he  persuaded  Louis  Philippe 
to  allow  a  French  contingent  on  the  Spanish  frontier  to 
be  strengthened  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Bu- 
geaud,  a  general  of  repute.     Louis  Philippe,  however, 
alarmed  at  the  murder  of  Quesada  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  Constitution  of  1812,  almost  immediately  reverted 
to  his  old  policy.     The  auxiUary  troops  under  Bugeaud 
were  withdrawn  from  the  frontier ;  and  Thiers,  convinced 

1  Hfiruard,  vol.  xxxlL  p.  1059;  and  cf.  vol.  zxxiii.  p.  4. 
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Fall  of 
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the  Span- 
ish ques- 
tion. 


(in  his  own  language)  that  *  rien  ne  peut  amener  le  Eoi 
k  rintervention,  et  rien  ne  peut  ni'y  faire  renoncer,'^ 
retired  from  office.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Ministry 
under  the  nominal  guidance  of  Count  M0I6,  but  under 
the  virtual  influence  of  Guizot.  All  ideas  of  French  in- 
tervention in  Spain  were  abandoned ;  and  Louis  Philippe 
had  the  satisfaction  of  congratulating  the  Chambers 
'd'avoir  pr6serv6  la  France  dos  sacrifices  dont  on  ne 
saurait  mesurer  T^tendue,  et  des  consequences  incal- 
culables  de  toute  intervention  arm^e  dans  les  affaires 
int^rieures  de  la  P^ninsule.'  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reminding  the  Chambers  that  France  '  garde  le  sang  de 
ses  enfans  pour  sa  propre  cause.'  ^ 

France,  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
Moie,  had  thus  definitely  decided  to  abstain  from  inter- 
vention in  Spain.     Her  interference,  however,  was  gra- 
dually becoming  less  necessary.    After  the  close  of  1836 
the  Carlists  displayed  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  and  the 
success  of  the  Constitutional  cause  was  assured.     This 
result,  indeed,  was  not  due  to  the  British  Legion.     Its 
members  on  most  occasions  behaved  with  the  valour  of 
Englishmen  ;  they  suffered  severely  in  action  ;  they  suf- 
fered still  more  severely  from  disease;  they  incurred  tlie 
cold  neglect  of  the  Spanish  Government,  but  they  effect- 
'  ThediBso-  ed  nothing  of  importance.    Li  1837,  Evans  returned  to 
th^British  England;  and  in  1838,  the  British  Ministry  withdre .v 
^^®"'      the  Order  in  Council  which  had  sanctioned  the  formation 
of  the  Legion ;  and  the  force  was  accordingly  dissolved.' 

in  Soain  (ibid,,  p.  830) ;  and  it  is 
statea  on  Colonel  Hnnafrej*8  au- 
thority that  80  officers  and  800  uien 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  one 
action.  {Ibid,,  vol.  zliii.  p. 827,  note.) 
The  memliers  of  it  were  grossly 
treated  by  the  Spanish  Goveranjeot 
{Ibid,,  SI.)  They  were  only  paid 
by  a  promise  to  pay.  {Ibid,,  vol. 
xlviii.  p.  36 ;  and  Lord  LondoDderr\*a 
motion  on  the  subject,  ibid,,  vd. 
xliii.  p.  606 ;  and  cf.  vol.  lii.  p.  511.) 


^  Ouixot,  vol.  iv.  pp.  164,  161. 
L'Histoire  de  dix  Atu,  vol.  v.  pp. 
88-104. 

*  State  Papers,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  394. 
Chmot,  vol.  iv.  p.  166.  L'Hietoire  de 
dix  Ans,  vol.  v.  p.  105. 

'  For  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Legion  see  JInruard,  vol.  zxxvii.  pp. 
1329-1388,  1394-1460;  and  vol. 
xxxviii.  p.  1 ;  but  cf.  Evans'  defence 
of  it  in  ibid,,  vol.  xli.  p.  823.  Out  of 
a  force  of  0,600  men  2,078  perished 
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The  dissolution  of  the  British  Legion  did  not  arrest 
the  successes  which  Isabella's  troops  were  gaining.  The 
brutal  warfare  ^  gradually  ceased  from  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Carlists.  In  one  sense,  this  result  constituted  a  fresh 
triumph  for  the  British  ministers.  They  had  again  allied 
themselves  with  a  popular  cause  ;  they  had  encountered 
in  consequence  the  fierce  opposition  of  their  political 
opponents ;  *  and  they  had  succeeded  in  securing  the 
success  of  their  allies.  But  the  triumph,  which  they  had 
achieved  in  Spain,  was  very  different  from  the  success 
which  they  had  won  in  Belgium  and  Portugal.  In  Bel- 
gium they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  the  rule  of  Leo- 
pold without  separating  themselves  irremediably,  from 
any  of  the  great  Continental  Powers  ;  in  Portugal  they 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  the  rule  of  Donna  Maria 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  autocrats  of  Northern 
Europe.  But,  in  Spain,  years  of  warfare,  years  of  blood- 
shed, years  of  disorder,  had  resulted  from  their  policy ; 
and  the  cordial  understanding  with  France,  which  had 
been  the  chief  feature  of  Palmerston's  foreign  policy,  Growing 
had  been  replaced  by  cold  distrust  and  divided  action.  «>i^«w» 

^  ^  between 

From  1830  to  1835  Britain  and  France  had  acted  on  Britain 
every  great  European  question  together.  From  1835  Sance. 
each  country  often  acted  independently  of  the  other. 


The  Hl-fiucceBS  of  the  Ij&f^on  made  it 
unpopular  in  England ;  and,  in  A])ril 
1887,  Hardinge  endeay cured  to  in- 
duce the  House  of  Commons  to  ad- 
vise the  Grown  not  to  renew  the 
Order    in  Council    sanctioning    its 
enrolment.    He  was  beaten  hj  278 
TOtes  to  242.     (Ihid.y  toL  xxxvii.  p.* 
1829 ;  and  toI.  xxxviii.  p.  120.)  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
debate  prepared   the  road  for   the 
withdrawal  of  the  Order  in  1888. 
The  Ministiy  endeayoured  to  ooTer 
its  ill-success  by  making  Evans  a 
K.C.B. — a  proceeding  which    was 
loudly  questioned,    (ibid,^  vol.  xli. 
p.  66.)    It  may  be  added  that  Pal- 
merBton*s    intenreniion     cost    this 


country    616,000/.    in    stores,    &c. 
{Ibid,,  vol.  lii.  p.  668.) 

^  The  war  continued  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  brutality; 
and  Palmerston,  stimulated  probably 
by  Parliamentary  criticism,  in  No- 
vember 1888  appealed  to  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  to  use  their  in- 
fluence with  the  Carlists  to  stop  the 
massacres.  State  Papers,  vol.  xxvii. 
pp.  1096,  1117.  Mettemich  seems 
to  have  done  his  best  to  stop  them. 
IM.^.  1186. 

'  ^(EittMirc^jVol.  xzxv.p.  946:  and 
vol.  xxxvii.  p.  228  *,  where  aU  the 
arguments  of  the  Conservatives  will 
be  found  carefully  stated  by  Lord 
Mahon. 
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CHAP.         The  defection  of  France  was  the  more  serious  because 
.  ^T-:  .  Britain  was  in  need  of  a  powerful  ally.     During  the 
1838.     whole   period  of  Palmerston's  tenure  of  office  Bussia 
had  either  directly   or  indirectly  opposed   his  pohcy. 
Nicholas  had  sided  with  Holland  ;  he  had  sided  with 
Dom  Miguel.   It  wa^  no  secret  that  he  sympathised  with 
the  cause  of  Don  Carlos.    Wherever  a  crushed  and  sub- 
Theatti-    jcct  population  was  resisting   the  autocracy  to  which 
nnL\I      brute  force  had  subjected  it,  there  Eussia  was  busily 
counselling    or    employing    repression.      Every  rebd 
against  autocracy  found  in  Eussia  her  chief  foe  ;  every 
rebel   against  freedom  looked  to  Eussia   for  support. 
There  had,  indeed,  been  one  conspicuous  instance  in 
which  Eussia  had  sided  with  revolt,  and  had  been  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  independence  of  a  free  people. 
But  even  her  warmest  admirers  admitted  that,  in  that 
instance,  she  had  not  interfered  to  wm  freedom  for 
the  Greeks,  but  to  effect  the  humiliation  of  the  Turk. 
Her  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Turk  had  proved  a  stronger 
force  than  her  detestation  of  freedom. 

The  course  which  Eussia  had  pursued  in  the  East 
in  1827  won  for  her  the  temporary  friendship  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  England,  and  the  temjporary  admiration 
Theaitera-  of  Palmcrston.     But  Palmcrstou's  opinions  soon  under- 
mereton's"  wcut  a  remarkable  change.     He  could  not  help  per- 
▼Mdfl*^    ceiving  that  Eussia  repaid  his  confidence  by  throwing 
Russia.      every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  policy.     In  conunon 
with  the  entire  Liberal  party  he  was  shocked  at  the 
horrible  cruelties  with  which  the  revolt  of  the  Poles  was 
stamped  out;  in  common  with  all  his  countrymen  he 
was  annoyed  at  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi.     He  prevailed  upon  France  to  join  him  in  pro- 
testing against  the  treaty,  and  to  declare  that  if  its  'stipu- 
lations should  hereafter  lead  to  the  armed  interference 
of  Eussia  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey,*  she  would 
hold  herself '  at  liberty  to  act  upon  such  an  occasion  in 
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any  manner  which  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
may  appear  to  require,  equally  as  if  the  treaty  above- 
mentioned  was  not  in  existence.'  ^  He  prevailed  upon 
the  Government  to  strengthen  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
and  to  station  it  off  the  Dardanelles ;  and  he  told  his 
intimate  friends  that  he  was  anxious  to  reorganise  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  thus  enable  it  to  remain  in  occu- 
pation of  the  road  to  India.^ 

Fear,  distrust,  dislike  of  Russia  had  impelled  Pal- 
merston  to  adopt  the  impracticable  policy  of  support- 
ing the  Turk.  The  pohcy  which  was  thus  adopted  was 
opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  Whig  party,  and  to 
the  opinions  which  Palmerston  himself  had  originally 
formed,  and  which  he  was  successfully  applying  to  other 
questions.  But  the  poUcy,  when  it  was  once  adopted, 
was  irrevocable.  Palmerston  was  forced  forward  by  a 
monarch  who  was  inspired  with  a  genuine  alarm  of  The  feel- 
Bussia,'  and  by  a  public  opinion  prepared  to  quarrel  p^bilc^^* 
with  Nicholas  at  every  pretext.  Every  day  that  passed  against 
added  fiiel  to  the  flame  which  was  fiercely  burning  in 
Britain.  In  1833  the  British  nation  learned  the  stipu- 
lations to  which  the  Turk  had  agreed  in  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  In  1834  the  British  people  were 
shocked  to  find  that,  by  a  new  treaty  concluded  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  29th  of  January,  Bussia  had  ad- 
vanced her  frontier  towards  Ears,  and  had  gained  a 
further  strip  of  territory  in  Asia.*  In  1836  they  were 
alarmed  at  discovering  that  the  formidable  Emperor, 


^  The  French  protest  is  published 
in  State  l\iper$,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  1290 ; 
the  English  protest  in  Aid,,  p.  1292. 
Nesseliode  declared  in  reply  that  the 
trea^  was  purely  defensive;  and  that 
the  Emperor  was  resolved  to  carry 
it  out  faithfully,  'oomme  si  la  d^ 
claration  contenue  dans  la  note  n'ex- 
istait  pas.'  Hid,,  pp.  1292^  1298. 
WilHajn  IV.,  in  his  memoiT|  says 
that  France  and  England  declared 


that  they  should  consider  the  treaty 
*  non  avenu,'  and  that  Russia  replied 
that  she  should  consider  the  protest 
'non  avenu.'    Stockmar,  voL  i.  p. 

347. 
'  Pidmentanf  vol.  ii.  pp.  146, 170^ 

*  Mdboume,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 

*  For  the  treaty  see  State  PtfHfrt, 
vol.  zxvi.  p.  1246.  For  the  opinion 
of  Lord  D.  Stuart  on  it  see  Han$ard^ 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  617. 
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CHAP,     whose  advance  they  were  dreading,  was  publicly  dis- 
playing his  intimate  agreement  with  his  brother  auto- 


1833-8.  QYoXs  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  In  September  of  that 
year  Nicholas  and  Frederick  WiUiam,  attended  by  large 
divisions  of  their  troops,  met  at  Kalisch,  on  the  Polish 
frontier ;  from  Kalisch  they  proceeded  to  Toplitz,  in 
Bohemia,  where  they  were  joined  by  Ferdinand  of 
Austria.  All  Europe  understood  that  it  was  the  object 
of  these  meetings  to  publicly  demonstrate  the  cordial 
understanding  which  was  established  among  the  auto- 
crats of  the  North.^ 

An  opportunity  was  soon  found  which  enabled  the 
Northern  Powers  to  avail  themselves  of  their  agreement. 

Cracow.  The  little  republic  of  Cracow  bordered  on  all  three  of 
the  great  military  autocracies.  It  marched  upon  Kus- 
sian  Poland  on  the  north,  upon  Prussian  Silesia  on  the 
west,  upon  Austrian  Galicia  on  the  south.  It  owed  its 
independence  to  the  singularity  of  its  position.  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  all  coveted  the  *  little  vineyard ; ' 
but,  as  each  of  them  objected  to  its  absorption  by  the 
others,  they  all  agreed  that  it  should  be  constituted  an 
independent  republic.  The  republic  throve  in  happy 
independence  from  1815  to  1831.  In  1831  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rebellion  in  Poland  affected  its  security. 
Its  inhabitants  naturally  sympathised  with  the  brave 
nation  which  was  struggling  against  its  oppressors,  and, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  afforded  an  asylum 
to  many  of  the  Polish  exiles.  The  great  autocracies  of 
Europe  saw  with  suspicion  and  dislike  a  little  republic 
sheltering  rebels  against  their  own  authority;  and,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1836^  addressed  a  joint  demand  to 
the  President  of  the  republic  for  the  removal  of  all  the 
refugees  within  eight  days.     The  demand  was  imper- 

itfl  occupa-  fectly  complied  with ;  and  the  three  Courts  ordered  the 

Austria,      troops  of  Austria  to  occupy  Cracow.   The  decision  which 

'  Stockmar,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
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was  thus  taken  was  opposed  to  the  stipulations  of  the    chap. 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  had  declared  that  the  city  of     ^^^' 


Cracow,  and  its  territory,  should  be  free,  independent,  1833-8. 
and  strictly  neutral ;  and  had  forbidden  the  introduction 
of  an  armed  force  into  it  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
The  only  excuse  for  intervention  lay  in  a  portion  of 
the  treaty  which  bound  the  republic  to  refuse  asylum  or 
protection  to  deserters  from  other  countries.  This  stip- 
ulation, however,  did  not  justify  the  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  taken  by  the  autocrats  of  the 
North.  Falmerston  admitted  in  ParUament  that  there 
was  no  sufficient  justification  for  them.^  Other  persons, 
free  from  the  responsibihty  attaching  to  Palmerston's 
office,  used  language  distinctly  tending  to  war.  Vemey, 
the  member  for  Buckingham,  called  on  the  Ministry  to  indigna- 
obtaia  permission  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea ;  BHuin. 
O'Connell  declared  that  *  the  three  plundering  Powers 
had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest,  most  undisguised,  and 
unmitigated  violations  of  treaty.'  Inglis  offered  to  assent 
to  a  vote  of  10,000,000Z.  or  20,000,000Z.  in  support  of 
the  Poles ;  ^  and  Palmerston,  amidst  the  strong  display 
of  feeHng  which  was  thus  manifested,  undertook,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  to  send  a  diplomatic  agent  to  the  re- 
public of  Cracow.' 

This  concession  partly  conciHated  the  numerous 
opponents  of  Bussia  in  the  House.  The  IngUses  and 
O'Connells,  indeed,  would  have  been  glad  enough  to 
force  the  country  into  hostihties  with  Bussia;  but 
even  they  could  not  suggest  any  practicable  method 
of  warfare.  France  was  the  only  powerful  ally  which 
Britain  retained ;  and  France  was  displaying  an  increas- 
ing disposition  to  withdraw  from  the  Quadruple  Treaty, 
and  to  connect  herself  with  the  despotic  Powers  of  the 

^  Han$ard,  yol.  xxxii.  p.  418.  p.  1852. 

>  IM.,  pp.  420,  421,  423.     For         >  ffamard,  yoL  xxxii.   p.  1284. 

the  official  correspondence  resjpecting  The  agent  was  not,  however,  sent 

Cracow  see  State  Pe^ferSf  vol,  xxiv.  Ibid.,  vol  xxxvii.  p.  702. 
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CHAP.    Continent.     It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  modi- 
_    .     ^  fied  policy  which  Prance  was  thus  pursuing  was  warmly 
1833-8.  promoted  by  Louis  Philippe.     His  desire  to  recede  jfrom 
tode  of^"     ^^^  support  of  revolutionary  principles  was  probably  in- 
France.      crcascd  by  some  brutal  attacks  on  his  own  life.     In  the 
previous  July  a  man  named  Fieschi  had  fired  an  infer- 
nal machine  at  the  King,  his  sons,  and  his  suite.    More 
than  forty  persons  were  killed  and  injured  by  the  ter- 
rible explosion.     In  the  following  year  another  fanatic, 
named  Alibaud,  deliberately  fired  at  the  King  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.     The  friends  of  repressive  government 
found  their  hands  strengthened  by  these  brutal  outrages. 
Instead  of  protesting  against  the  conduct  of  the  three 
autocrats  towards  Cracow,  France  herself  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  political  refugees  firom  Switzerland.^ 

France  under  Louis  Philippe  was  thus  leaning  to- 
wards autocracy  and  gradually  withdrawing  herself 
from  the  principles  and  from  the  objects  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Treaty.  The  British  Ministry  saw  that  it  could  no 
longer  rely  on  French  assistance,  and  that  any  action 


^  The  corresjDondance  respectiog 
this  demand  wul  be  found  in  State 
Paper$y  toI.  xziv.  p.  1049.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1834  certain  Polish  and  Italian 
refugees,  resorting  to  SwitzarLind 
from  France,  crossed  into  Savoy,  and 
created  considerable  disturlMnces. 
The  neighbouring  Qoyemments  of 
Austria,  Baden,  Wirtembere,  and  Bap 
varia,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 
theGermanic  Confederation,  protested 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Swiss,  and 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  Poles 
who  had  caused  the  disturbance. 
These  demands  led  to  a  very  anny 
eorrsspondence,  which  was  finely 
terminated  by  the  considerate  friend- 
ship of  Louis  Philippe's  Government. 
The  French  permitted  all  the  exiles 
to  pass  through  France  to  the  coun- 
tries which  they  chose  as  their  desti- 
iiation,  and  protected  and  even  sup- 
ported them  m  their  joumev*  (State 
J^aperBf  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  929-1048.)    In 


18d6  the  same  difficnliy  oecnned 
again.  Polish  and  Italian  exiles 
again  repaired  to  SwitserlaiMl ;  the 
members  of  a  club  known  aa  '  Youiig 
Germany'  congregated  in  difihreDt 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  German 
States  again  appealed  to  the  Fedenl 
Birectoi^  to  remove  these  persons; 
and  Svntzerland  again  amaled  to 
France  to  help  her  in  tne  matter. 
(iWrf.,  pp.  1060, 1061.^  The  Frendi 
Government,  under  Tnier^  renewed 
the  ofSet  which  it  had  made  in  1884; 
but  it  took  oooasion  to  reneat  the  cam- 
plaints  which  had  already  been  made 
by  the  German  Government,  and  to 
address  a  severe  lecture  to  the  Fede- 
ral Directory  (p.  1052).  These  com- 
plaints dicited  a  noble  reply  from 
the  Federal  Directory  (ibii,,  p.  1055) ; 
and  were  the  subject  of  a  warm  re- 
monstrance in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hansard,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1032. 
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which  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  take  it  must  take  alone.  ^ 
In  1835,  indeed,  it  so  little  expected  the  possibility  of 
hostilities,  that  it  reduced  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
Militia.^  In  1836  it  proposed  an  addition  of  5,000  men 
to  the  navy,  on  the  express  ground  that  Bussia  had 
fleets  at  sea  which  were  numerically  superior  to  our 
own.*  In  1837  the  Radicals  were  demanding  war  to 
avenge  the  seizure  of  a  British  merchant  vessel  by 
Bussian  authorities  on  the  coast  of  Circassia.*  Every- 
thing was  thus  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  a  collision 
between  Bussia  and  England.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
critical  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  might  afford 
occasion  for  hostilities  at  almost  any  moment.  The 
rule  of  the  Turk  was  exposed  to  two  dangers.  Turkey 
was  slowly  dying  of  its  own  corruption.  It  was  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  a  vigilant  and  ambitious  vassal.  Me- 
hemet  Ali  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  his  victorious 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  in 
1833 ;  but  he  had  not  abandoned  his  project  for  assert- 
ing his  own  independence.  The  Egyptian  army  had 
been  trained  by  French  officers ;  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  was 
under  French  influence ;  and  it  was  to  say  the  least  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  any  contest  which  might  arise  between  Turkey. 
the  Sultan  and  his  vassal,  France  would  range  herself 
on  the  side  of  the  Turk  against  the  Egyptian. 

A    contest  was,   unfortunately,   only  too    certain. 


*  Paltner8t<m,  yoL  iL  pp.  243,  244, 
245. 

*  Hantard,  toL  zxx.  p.  176;  but 
cf.  Oreville,  voL  iii.  p.  31 1,  where  Wil- 
Uwn  IV.  is  alleged  to  have  objected  to 
the  reduction,  on  the  express  ground 
that  hostilities  might  arise  with 
Russia. 

'  JETonMirJyynl.  xxxi.  p.  1231.  For 
a  later  debate  on  the  Oronstadt  fleet 
see  Haruardf  voL  xzxix.  pp.  1093- 
1111. 

^  The  long  correspondence  on  the 
seizure  of  the  *  Vixen '  will  be  found 
in  State  Papers,  vol.  xxyi.  p.  2.   For 


the  debates  on  it  see,  inter  aHa,  Hanr 
sard,  vol.  xliii.  p.  903,  where  Sir  S. 
Oanning  moved  tor  a  select  committee 
on  the  case,  and  was  only  beaten  by 
200  yotes  to  184.  {Ibid,,ja.  959.) 
It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  &11,  the 
British  merchant  who  ventured  on 
infringing  the  Russian  blockade,  did 
so  on  the  advice  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Mr.  Urquhart,  the  British  Secie- 
tary  at  Constantinople;  and  that  Ur- 
quhart dedaied  that  the  steps  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  matter  nad  been 
adopted  with  Palmerston's  cognisance. 
Ibid.y  p.  037. 
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CHAP.  Mahmoud,  on  the  one  side,  notoriously  brooked  with  ill* 
.  •^•_.  concealed  impatience  the  position  which  Mehemet  had 
1838.  acquii'ed  in  the  Levant.  Mehemet,  on  the  other  hand, 
^d^M^^  openly  aspired  to  convert  his  pachahc  into  an  independent 
hemet.  and  hereditaij  kingdom.  Both  of  them  organised  their 
armies,  strengthened  their  forces  in  Syria,  and  prepared 
for  the  conflict  which  all  Europe  saw  was  inevitable. 
All  Europe,  however  was  interested  in  postponing  the 
coUision.  Bussia,  relying  on  the  treaty  of  1833,  had  little 
to  gain  and  much  to  lose  from  the  possibilities  of  war. 
Austria  and  England,  intent  on  maintaining  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  its  integrity,  were  anxious  for  peace.  Prussia, 
only  indirectly  interested  in  the  matter,  was  disposed 
to  follow  languidly  the  lead  of  Austria ;  and  France, 
aware  that  her  sympathies  with  Egypt  were  shared  by 
no  other  Power,  naturally  desired  to  postpone  a  conflict 
which  might  reveal  her  isolation.  Postponement,  how- 
ever, was  not  easy.  In  the  last  days  of  1837,  Colonel 
Campbell,  the  British  Consul  at  Alexandria,  formally  re- 
ported to  Palmerston  the  exertions  which  the  Pacha  was 
making  to  increase  his  army  in  Syria.  In  May  1838 
he  was  able  to  supplement  the  report  by  the  announce- 
ment, which  Mehemet  had  made  to  him,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  declare  himself  independent.  Palmerston, 
warmly  remonstrating  against  Mehemet's  intention,  de- 
sired Campbell  to  tell  the  Pacha  that,  in  the  war  which 
would  result  from  his  attempt,  the  Sultan  would  pro- 
bably be  joined  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  would, 
at  any  rate,  receive  the  active  support  of  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  war  would  involve  the  Pacha  and  his  family  in 
inevitable  ruin.^ 
Paimeiv  Palmcrstou's  threat  stopped  Mehemet's  action.     The 

Mehemet's  Pacha  did  uot,  indeed,  abandon  his  idea  of  indepen- 
prepara-     Jencc,  but  he  Dostpoued  the  execution  of  it.    Instead  of 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  xxyi.  pp.  094-      419.  Of.  Oukot,  vol.  iv.  pp.  831-389. 
704.     Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  pp.  267,      VHittoire  de  dix  Ans,  vol.  v.  p.  403. 
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ordering  the  advance  of  his  army  Mehemet  decided  on    chap. 
visiting  some  new  gold  mines  which  he  had  opened  in  >J^^^',^ 
the  Sennaax.^    Gold,  he  thought,  with  the  reasoning  of    ^^^^ 
an  Oriental,  might  help  him  to  settle  the  dispute ;  and 
gold,  therefore,  was  a  commodity  which  it  was  Mehe- 
met's  object  to  secure.   Sennaar,  however,  did  not  prove 
the  rich  mine  which  the  Pacha  had  expected,  and  he 
returned  to  Alexandria  without  gold.     On  his  return 
he  heard  from  every  source  that  Mahmoud  was  rein- 
forcing his  army  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  and  with  natural  Tha  ToA* 
prudence  he  at  once  sent  reinforcements  to  Ibrahim.  £;g3^mii 
Turk  and  Egyptian  were  thus  marshalling  their  forces 
on  either  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  visibly  preparing 
for  the  contest  which,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  was  to 
settle  the  future  of  the  East. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Western  Powers  of  Europe 
were  busily  urging  Sultan  and  Pacha  to  stay  their 
hands.  Palmerston  was  sending  instructions  to  the 
Consul-General  at  Egypt,  and  to  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople.  Campbell,  in  Alexandria,  was 
faithfully  and  successfully  executing  his  orders.  At 
Constantinople,  however,  this  country  had  the  misfor-  Lard  Pon- 
tune  to  be  represented  by  a  nobleman  who  was  in-  ^JVc 
capable  of  subordinating  his  own  views  to  those  of  his 
chief.  Lord  Ponsonby  had  been  recalled  from  Brussels 
in  1831,  in  consequence  of  his  having  exceeded  the 
instructions  of  the  London  Conference.  The  brother- 
in-law  of  Grey,  he  was  sent  first  to  Naples  and  after- 
wards to  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  shortly  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Konieh.  He  chose  to 
form  a  strong  opinion  on  the  terms  of  that  treaty ;  and 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  disUke  of  the  stipula- 
tions to  which  the  Porte  had  been  forced  to  submit.  The 
British  minister  at  Constantinople  was  thus  constantly 
officially  impressing  on  the  Turk  the  necessity  of  peace, 

*  state  Papers,  vol.  xxvl  p.  703. 
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OHAP«    while  using  language  which  showed  that  his  own  con- 

^^,  ,^  victions  were  opposed  to  his  official  instructions,  and 

1889.    ^jj^j  ]jg^  g^j  m^y  T9i,te,  was  in  favour  of  striking  one  blow 

for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  arrangements  of  1833. 
A  strong  Turkish  party  shared  the  secret  convictions 
of  the  British  minister.  Pahnerston,  imperfectly  sup- 
ported by  his  colleagues,  and  afraid  to  quarrel  with 
Grey  and  his  followers,  refrained  from  recalling  Pon- 
sonby ;  and  Mahmoud,  acting  on  the  obvious  opinions 
of  the  British  Envoy,  and  rejecting  his  official  assurances, 
decided  on  crossing  the  Euphrates.^ 

The  Euphrates,  in  its  course  from  Armenia  to  the  sea, 
flows  in  a  westerly  direction  till  it  reaches  the  high  range 
of  hills  which  is  known  as  Mount  Taurus  on  the  west, 
and  Mount  Ararat  on  the  east.     Forcing  itself  through 
a  gorge  in  these  hills,  the  river,  which  has  hitherto  been 
approaching  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  bends  to 
the  south,  and,  flowing  in  a  parallel  direction  with  its 
great  tributary  the  Tigris,  ultimately  enters  the  Persian 
Gulf.    The  town  of  Bir  stands  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Taurus  range,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.    At 
this  point  Hafiz  Pacha,  the  commander  of  the  Turkish 
TheTurka  army,  crosscd  the  Euphrates  in  April,  1839.   Established 
Euphrates,  ou  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  Hafiz  was  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Une  of  communications  which 
Ibrahim  maintained  with  Adana,  on   the  north  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon.     It  seemed  impossible  for 
Ibrahim  to  leave  him   unmolested.     Bumour,  antici- 
pating events  which   seemed    inevitable,   everywhere 
declared  that  hostilities  had  actually  commenced.    Pon- 
sonby,  who  had  deluded  himself  into  believing  in  the 
superiority  of  the  Turkish  arms,  declared  that  *  nobody 
doubts  of  war ; '  *  and  the  French  Ministry,  preparing 
itself  for  every  contingency,  asked  for  10,000,000  francs 

^  Ouissot,  vol.  iv.  p.  833.    Paimer*        *  Parliamentary   Papers,   eenioD 
ston,  vol.  ii.  p.  323    Gf.  OrmHU,  vol.      1841^  yol.  xzix.  p.  60, 
iii.  p.  405. 
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from  the  French  Chambers.^    War,  however,  did  not    ohap. 
immediately  occur.     The  five  Powers  exerted  all  their  , — ,,1^ 
influence  at  Alexandria  to  impress  moderation  on  Me*     ^^^* 
hemet.    Bussia  especially  ordered  her  representative 
to   spare  neither  remonstrances  nor  threats  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  a  conflict ;  and  Mehemet,  whose 
ambition  was  always  controlled  by  his  judgment,  agreed 
even  to  withdraw  Ibrahim's  army  from  Syria,  if  the  five 
Powers  would  ensure  peace.* 

A  short  breathing  space  had  been  seciu*ed;  and 
statesmen  busily  endeavoured  to  employ  it  in  imposing 
terms  on  the  combatants.  The  Fr^ich  Government  TheUr* 
desired  that  the  five  Powers  should  assemble  in  con-  pnisfor 
ference.  The  Cionference,  however,  would  have  been  ^J^'** 
compelled,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  Protocols  of 
1818,  to  invite  the  Turk  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations; 
and  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  Porte  would  ever 
furnish  its  Envoy  with  powers  extensive  enough  to  enable 
the  negotiations  to  move  at  all.  Instead  of  a  Cionference 
the  five  Powers  agreed  to  address  identical  demands  se- 
parately to  the  Porte.  The  outline  which  these  demands 
should  assume  was  easily  settled.  It  was  proposed  that 
Mehemet  should  receive  Egypt  from  the  Porte  as  an 
hereditary  pachalic,  and  that,  in  return  for  this  conces- 
sion, he  should  abandon  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of 
Syria.'  In  the  meanwhile  Sir  R.  Stopford,  commanding 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Admiral  La- 
lande,  the  commander  of  the  French  squadron,  were 
instructed  to  open  communications  with  both  armies, 
and,  if  necessary,  with  Constantinople  and  Alexandria, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  armistice.*  In  the  event 
of  the  Russians  entering  Turkey — ^for  the  remembrances 
of  1833  still  disturbed  the  counsels  of  France  and  Eng- 
land— Stopford  and  Lalande  were  to  pass  the  Darda- 
nelles and  move  up  to  Constantinople.^ 

^  Parliamentary  Papers,  session  1841,  vol.  xjcix.  p.  ^2. 

«  iftirf.,  pp.  04,  88.     »  /WJ.,  p.  149.     ♦  ZWrf.,  p.  12^.     *  Ibid,  p.  12a 
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CHAP.  French   and  English  statesmen  were  delighted  at 

^-  ,  '■>  the  understanding  which  they  had  succeeded  in  con* 
1889.  eluding  with  each  other.  *Soult  is  a  jewel,'  wrote 
Eqffiuid  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  British  minister  at  Paris.^  ^This 
^^[^  is  not  the  *  communication  of  one  Government  with 
another' — so  he  said  about  the  same  time  to  the 
French  minister  at  London — ^^call  it  rather  a  bond 
between  colleagues,  between  members  of  the  same 
Cabinet.'  The  unanimity  of  the  two  Cabinets  had 
apparently  produced  every  end  which  was  worth  ob- 
taining. The  flags  of  France  and  England  waved  over 
their  united  fleets ;  and  Bussia,  unable  to  act  alone,  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  Western  Powers.  Yet  all  this  while 
Hafiz  Pacha  was  strengthening  the  position  which  he 
had  seized  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bosphorus ;  Ibrahim 
was  concentrating  his  troops  in  front  of  Aleppo ; '  and 
obscure  skirmishes  between  the  soldiers  in  the  two 
armies  were  making  peace  more  and  more  difficult. 
At  last  both  sides  wearied  of  the  delay  which  the  five 
Powers  imposed  on  them.  On  the  9th  of  June  the 
Porte  ordered  Hafiz  to  advance ;  on  the  10th  of  June 
Mehemet  told  Ibrahim  that  he  had  no  other  resource 
but  to  march  against  the  Turks  and  attack  them.' 
Sde ofUie  ^*^»  immediate  war,  was  inevitable.  At  this  precise 
Turkish  momcut  an  aide-de-camp  of  Soult's  reached  Constanti- 
tiana^^  noplc  charged  with  a  personal  mission  to  induce  the 
Porte  to  stop  hostilities.  He  paid  the  British  minister  the 
compliment  of  calling  on  him,  and  asking  him  to  sup- 
port his  remonstrance.  Ponsonby  knew  the  anxiety  which 
England,  in  common  with  all  Europe,  felt  for  peace; 
but  he  excused  himself  from  a  task  opposed  to  his  own 
sympathies,  by  pleading  that  he  had  received  no  special 
instructions  from  his  employers.   The  Turks,  construing 

^  Palmentonf  toI.  ii.  ^.  296.  Soult  *  Parliamentaiy   Papers,    seaaion 

became  Prime  Miniater  m  suooeetioii  1841,  yol.  zziz.  p.  109. 

to  Mol«  on  the  12th  of  May,  18d9,  '  IM.,  pp.  165, 174 
Ouizol'i  M4moire$,  p.  iy.  toI  308. 
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rightly  the  silence  of  the  British  Embassy,  were  merely     chap. 
em-aged  by  the  French  demand.    The  last  chance  of  .J^^_^ 
preserving  peace  in  Syria  was  thrown  away  by  the     ^839. 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.^ 

Ibrahim,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  complaining  to 
Hafiz  that  the  Turkish  troops  were  violating  his  terri- 
tory, and  stirring  up  insurrection  around  him.     Hafiz 
was  using  all  the  dexterity  of  an  Oriental  to  answer 
Ibrahim's  complaints.  Oriental  State  papers  are  couched 
in  language  which  sounds  strangely  to  Western  ears. 
Hafiz  prefaced  his  reply  to  Ibrahim  with  one  of  the 
most  singular  prayers  ever  composed  by  an  Oriental : 
•  May  the  good  God  deign  to  preserve  the  body  of  our 
august  Lord  as  long  as  the  world  shall  hat ;  and  may 
he  cause  his  shadow  to  extend  over   all  his  servants 
and   to    protect  all  those  who  are  devoted  to   him.' 
The  prayer  was  dated  the  9th  of  June.   The  *  good  God ' 
did  not  deign  to  protect  the  Sultan's  devoted  servants  Th«  Turk- 
for  above  a  fortnight.   On  the  24th  of  June  Hafiz'  army,  zonted. 
attacked  by  Ibrahim,  was  destroyed.   Its  camp,  its  guns, 
its  stores  were  taken ;  and  the  soldiers,  dispersing  over 
the  country,  enlisted  in  thousands  in  Ibrahim's  service.* 
The  *  good  God '  did  not  deign  to  protect  Hafiz'  august 
Lord  for  another  six  days.    On  the  29th  of  June  the 
unfortunate  Sultan,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  of 
English  historians  to  praise,  but  who  was  in  reality  a 
bloody  tyrant,  died  at  Constantinople.   It  was  whispered  ^  ^^^^ 
at  the  Porte  that  he  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  sub- 
jects who  were  tired  of  his  policy,  and  who  wished  to 
invoke  Russian  aid  in  their  difficulty.     Achmet-Pacha, 
the  Capidan  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  either  believing  or 
pretending  to  believe  the  rumour,  sailed  through  the  xheTork- 
Dardanelles  and  carried  the  fleet  to  Alexandria.    Never  "*>  ?*?* 
had  pious  Mussulman  breathed  a  more  unlucky  prayer  i^>t. 

1  Parliunentery  Papers,  aession  1841,  toI.  zxix.  p.  184. 
*  The  hest  aocoant  of  the  battle  of  Nezib  Ib  in  tbtd,,  p.  242. 
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CHAP,    than  Hafiz :  within  a  week  of  it  Turkey  had  lost  its 
'^ — r-1-'  army,  its  fleet,  and  its  Sultan.^ 

Turkey  was  apparently  in  its  death  agony.     The 
new  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  was  a  boy  sixteen  years  old. 
The  new  Vizier,  Ehosrew  Pacha,  was  supposed  by  many 
people  to  be  the  murderer  of  Abdul's  father.     He  was 
the  declared  enemy  of  Mehemet  Ali :  the  last  man  with 
whom  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  would  like  to  treat.     Ne- 
gotiation, however,  is  an  art  in  which  all  Turks  are 
dexterous.     Hafiz'  defeat  had  not  been  published  in 
Constantinople ;  it  was  privately  known  to  Khosrew,  but 
it  was  possible  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  disaster. 
UniiicceBs-  Klosrew  hurried  off*  a  letter  to  Mehemet,  availing  him- 
tiik)M^    self  of  a  new  reign  as  a  starting-point  for  a  fresh  policy, 
between      *  The  most  majestic,  most  magnificent,  and  most  power- 
and  ^pt.  ful  Sultan ' — as  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  boy  whose 
army  had  been  destroyed,  and  whose  fleet  had  deserted 
him — was  willing  to  forget  the  past  and  to  grant  Me- 
hemet his  sovereign  pardon  and  a  magnificent  decora- 
tion, as  well  as  to  ensure  him  the  hereditary  succession 
of  Bgypt,  on  condition  of  his  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
vassalage  and  submission.*    Mehemet,  however,  replied 
that  he  thought  the  Sultan's  concession  not  a  mark  of 
generosity  but  of  necessity.   He  declined  to  treat  except 
on  the  understanding  that  he  and  his  were  to  be  secured 
in  the  possession  of  all  that  they  had  won ;  he  declined 
to  treat  with  Khosrew  at  all.'  The  victor  in  the  struggle 
naturally  considered  that  he  should  receive  the  prizes 
of  the  conquest. 

Mehemet  Ali,  however,  overlooked  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contest  on  which  he  was  engaged.  He 
had  beaten  the  Turk ;  but  he  had  still  to  deal  with  the 
five  Powers.    All  five  were  pledged  to  preserve  the 

^  For  IbnJiim'B  letter  to  Hafiz  see  Saltan's  murder  see  tHiL,  p.  822. 
Parliamentary  Papers,  session  1841,         *  Ibid,,  p.  260. 
vol.  xxix.  p.  177.    For  the  reply  and         •  IW.,  pp.  378,  280. 
prayer  see  i^.,  p.  188,    For  report  of 
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integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  and     chap. 
Pahnerston,  who  was  taking  the  lead  among  them  all,      ^^^ 


thought  that  the  death  of  the  Sultan  and  the  rout  of     ^889. 
the  Turks  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  necessity 
for  decisive  action.^  The  British  minister  was  not  likely 
to  hesitate  when  decisive  measures  seemed  necessary. 
On  the  3rd  of  August  he  drew  up  draft  despatches  to  Fkimer- 
Stopford  ordering  him  to  proceed  to  Alexandria  ;  to  pre*  M^veB^n 
vent  the  Egyptian  fleet  from  entering  the  port,  if  it  were  ">*<«*>'- 
outside  of  it ;  or  to  leave  the  port,  if  it  were  inside ; 
to  represent  to  Mehemet  the  determination  of  the  five 
Powers  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire ; 
to  demand,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  the  immediate 
restitution  of  the  Turkish  fleet ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
Mehemet's  refusal  to  restore  it,  to  apply  every  means 
of  coercion,  from  the  mildest  to  the  severest  in  turn,  to 
force  him  to  comply.     Orders  such  as  these  obviously 
could  not  be  issued  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
French  Government.    The  British  and  French  fleets 
were  acting  under  identical  instructions,  and  the  move* 
ments  of  both  of  them  had  hitherto  been  the  same: 
Palmerston,  however,  apprehended  no  difficulties  from 
the  French  Government.   Soult  was  a  *  jewel,'  acting  as  if 
he  were  a  member  of  the  same  Cabinet  as  himself   Soult 
accordingly — so  he  thought— would   at  once  concur 
with  his  own  views  and  issue  similar  directions  to  the 
French  admiral.     To  save  time  the  despatch  to  Stopford 
was  forwarded  through  Paris ;  and  the  messenger  who 
bore  it  was  ordered  to  wait  Soult's  decision.    It  was 
destined  never  to  reach  Stopford;  Soult  at  once  de- 
clined to  adopt  a  proposal  which  a  French  historian  Ponit  i»-' 
subsequently  styled  *  a  brutal  proposition.' '    The  de-  yentioii. 
spatch  was  returned  to  London  and  cancelled ;  and-  even 
a  milder  suggestion,  that  the  French  and  English  Consuls 

■  See  his  despatch  to  Lord  Bean-         '  LHittoirt  th  dix  Am,  vol.  y. 
vale  in  Parliamentary  PaperSi  ses-     p.  448. 
sion  1841,  vol.  xxix.  p.  256. 
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^xvL '    ®^^^1^  demand  the  restitution  of  the  fleet,  and  in  the 
"ifiQa'''  ^^^^^  ^^  refusal  withdraw  from  Alexandria,  was  subse- 
quently rejected  by  the  French  Government.^ 

Li  fact,  the  Egyptian  victory  at  Nezib  and  Achmet 
Pacha's  treachery  had  brought  out  the  differences  which 
in  reaUty  existed  between  the  five  Powers.  All  of  them 
were  ready  to  profess  their  desire  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But  aU  of  them  at- 
tached a  very  different  interpretation  to  the  professions 
The  TiewB  which  they  thus  made.  Palmerston  imagined  that  the 
Powers/*  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  cotdd  only  be  secured 
by  the  cession  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Candia  to  the  Porte. 
Mettemich,  on  the  whole,  agreed  with  Palmerston, 
though  he  thought  that  Mehemet's  conquests  might 
revert  to  the  Porte  only  after  Mehemet's  death.  Nessel- 
rode  professed  his  readiness  to  support  either  plan, 
provided  that  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  Porte  itself. 
Soult,  on  the  contrary,  attached  little  or  no  importance 
to  the  cession  of  Syria,  and  was,  at  any  rate,  determined 
to  use  no  force  to  obtain  its  evacuation  by  Egypt. 
Prom  Palmerston's  point  of  view  the  dominion  of  the 
Porte  should  be  restored  over  its  old  territory;  and 
Turkey,  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  five  Powers, 
should  again  resume  its  place  among  nations.  From 
Soult's  point  of  view  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  gradually 
being  dismembered,  and  the  interests  of  Europe  required 
that  every  province  which  was  detached  from  it  should 
be  converted  into  an  independent  State.  Egypt  extended 
to  the  Taurus  might  prove  a  better  bulwark  to  Eussian 
aggression  than  Turkey  extended  to  the  desert.* 

It  was  obvious  that  the  differences  between  France 
and  England  were  much  greater  than  the  differences 
between  England  and  the  other  Powers.    It  so  happened, 

'  Parliamentary    Papers,   seasioii  '  Of.  Ptoliamentarj  Papers,  aesaioii 

1841,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  270,  288,  804,  1841,  toL  zzix^.  292,  inth  AlnMr- 

317 ;  and  Quizof  s  mhnoiresj  vol.  iv.  ston,  vol.  ii.  p.  2w  ;  and  UHitUmn  de 

p.  632.  div  Ansy  vol.  v.  p.  428  sq. 
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too,  that  Lord  Granville,  the  British  minister  at  Paris,    chap: 
was  temporarily  absent  from  his  duties,  and  that  his  ^ 


place  was  supplied  for  the  time  by  Henry  Bulwer,  who     ^^^' 
had  already  served  with  credit  in  various  capacities. 
Bulwer  lost  no  opportunity  in  impressing  upon  Palmer- 
ston  that  the  French  Ministry  was  only  playing  with  the 
English  Government;^  and  Palmerston,  annoyed  at  the 
check  which  he  had  received  from  Soult,  and  made  sus- 
picious by  Bulwer,  determined  on  adopting  a  new  line 
of  policy.     An  opportunity  for  doing  so  was  afforded 
by  the  arrival  of  important  news  from  Constantinople. 
The  Porte,  at  the  end  of  July,  was  on  the  eve  of  accept- 
ing the  ultimatum  of  Mehemet.     The  representatives 
of  the  five  Powers  at  the  Porte,  acting  on  the  spirit  of 
their  instructions,  proceeded  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  told 
him  that  all  the   great  Powers  were  agreed   on    the 
Eastern   question,  and  besought  him  to  arrive  at  no 
definite  arrangement  without  their  concurrence.^    The 
Grand  Vizier,  of  course, '  cheerfully  and  readily '  agreed  The  Porte 
to  the  proposal ;  and  Ponsonby  hurried  off"  a  despatch  ^^^^ 
to  Palmerston  with  the  news.     The  news  reached  the  »?  P^ 
Foreign  Office  at  the  very  time  at  which  France  was  the  cog- 
refusing  to  support  the  coercive  measures  which  Pal-  SiTStb 
merston    desired.     Palmerston   at  once  determined  to  ^o^«"* 
break  off*  the  separate  negotiation  with  Fi-ance,  and  to 
combine  all  the  five  Powers  in   one  common  action. 
Vienna,   he  thought,  from   its  geographical  situation, 
should  be  the  centre  of  the  new  negotiation ;  and  for- 
mal instructions  were  accordingly  forwarded  to  Lord 
Beauvale,  the  British  minister  at  the  Austrian  CJourt,  and 
brother  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  to  commence 
a  new  negotiation.     Beauvale  was  to  try  and  induce  the 
other  four  Powers  to  join  with  Britain  in  demanding 

1  Palmergton,  toI.  ii.  p.  296.  Tint^t  qu^elles  lui  portent.'     Par- 

'  *  A  suspendre  toute  d^tenuina-      liamentary  Papen,  1889,  toI.  1.  p. 
tion  definitive  en  attendant  Fefiet  de     297. 

VOL.  III.  T  T 
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CHAP,    the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  fleet ;  in  the  event  of  Me- 
^^     hemet's  refusal  to  surrender  it  he  was  to  propose  that 


1889.     i^e  allied  fleets  should  blockade  the  coasts  of  Egypt  and 

Syria  against  all  Egyptian  vessels,  and  seize  Candia.    As 

time  might  be  of  importance,  Stopford  was  ordered  to 

take  his  instructions  direct  from  Yietma.     As  Soult  was 

Fnimer-     obviously  opposcd  to  cocrcion,  Beauvale  was  assured 

dii^  of    that,  if  the  assent  of  the  other  four  Powers  could  not 

policy.       1^  obtained,  her  Majesty's  Government  would  act  with 

'  a  less  number  than  four.'  ^ 

A  single  decision  had  altered  almost  in  a  moment 
the  whole  position  of  the  Eastern  question.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  Pahnerston  had  been  proposing  to 
his  *  jewel '  Soult  the  joint  action  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. At  the  end  of  August,  Palmerston  was  seriously 
cont'Cmplating  coercion  with  the  help  of  the  Northern 
Powers,  and  without  the  aid  of  France.*  The  fiiU  sig- 
nificance of  the  change  was  at  once  seen.  Nicholas, 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  detaching  France  from 
England,  sent  Baron  de  Brunnow,  a  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced diplomatist,  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing fresh  measures  with  Palmerston.  Brunnow 
came  in  the  middle  of  September.  But  even  before  his 
arrival  news  reached  the  British  Foreign  Office  that 
Vienna,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Constantinople,  all  looked 
The  iaoUr  with  favour  on  the  British  proposals.  Sebastiani,  the 
j^^^      French  minister  in  London,  could  only  stand  by  and 

watch  the  gradual  isolation  of  his  own  Cabinet. 
Ruon  Brunnow  aiuived  in  England  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 

inTm^.  tember,  1839.  He  was  instructed  to  express  the  appro- 
val^ of  Bussia  of  Falmerston's  poUcy  :  he  was  instructed 
to  propose  the  co-operation  of  Bussia  in  giving  efiect  to 
it.  Bussia  thought  the  measures  which  Palmerston  had 
already  suggested  for  the  purpose  were  wise,  and  with 

1  FwiianMntozy  Papm,  AMsion  1841,  vol  xziz.  pp.  841, 847. 
'  Gcdzot's  Mimoireif  vol.  iv.  p.  867. 
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one  exception  sufficient.  She  thought  that  the  Powers  cmap. 
might  bring  irresistible  pressure  on  Mehemet  by  block-  ^ — . — - 
ading  the  coasts  of  E^ypt  and  Syria;  by  detaining  ^^" 
Turkish  vessels ;  and,  if  necessary,  by  seizing  Candia. 
There  was,  however,  a  possibility  that  Mehemet  would 
meet  the  warlike  measures  of  the  allies  by  ordering 
Ibrahim  to  advance  on  Constantinople.  The  British 
and  French  fleets,  engaged  in  blockading  the  Syrian 
coasts,  would  be  unable  to  arrest  the  advance;  and 
the  power  of  the  Sultan  might  for  ever  be  destroyed  by 
a  direct  blow  at  the  heart  of  his  empire.  To  guard 
against  this  danger  Brunnow  was  instructed  to  propose 
that,  in  the  contingency  of  Mehemet's  advance,  Russia 
should  herself  move  a  fleet  to  Constantinople,  and  an 
army  to  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  Fleet  and 
army  were,  however,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Al* 
liance,  and  to  retreat  at  the  orders  of  the  aUied  Powers. 
If  the  allies  would  assent  to  this  proposal  Russia  offered 
to  abstain  from  renewing  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi, 
and  to  consent,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  to  the 
closing,  in  time  of  peace,  both  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
of  the  Dardanelles  to  the  ships  of  war  of  every  Power. 
Russia — Brunnow  was  instructed  to  add — ^would  gladly 
act  with  all  the  allied  Powers ;  but,  if  France  refused  to 
act,  she  would  co-operate — she  would,  indeed,  prefer- 
ably co-operate-^with  Britain  and  Austria  alone.^ 

Palmerston  communicated  Brunnow's  proposal  to 
the  French  Ministry  and  his  own  colleagues.  He 
avoided,  however,  telling  France  that  Russia  would 
prefer  to  dispense  with  French  assistance.  His  reti- 
cence on  this  point  did  not  conciliate  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Soult  was  passionately  opposed  to  the  proposition  ^  ^ 
that  a  Russian  force  should  advance  to  the  Bosphorus,  B««now't 
while  France  and  England  stationed  their  fleets  off  the  tioni. 

<  ParliMMiitary  P«peiB,  sMtioii  1880^  vel,  sxix.  p.  470.    Aimerj^on,  yol. 
ii.  p.  900. 
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CHAP,     coasts  of  Syria  and  £^pt.     ^  K  a  Russian  fleet  arrive  in 
' — r-^  the  Bosphorus,  a  French  fleet  shall  appear  there  also,' 
was   his   emphatic  declaration  to  the  British  Charge 
d'Afifidres  in  Paris.^    Soult's  declaration  proved  that  an 
unconditional  compliance  vdth  the  Russian  ofier  would 
involve  an  immediate  European  war.     The  British  Min- 
istry, decided,  therefore,  on  asking  for  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  Russian  ofier ;  and  on  proposing  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  Russian  fieet  entering  the  Bosphorus,  a  British 
and  French  fleet  should  simultaneously  enter  the  Darda- 
nelles. Brunnow  decUned,  on  his  own  authority,  to  accept 
this  modification  of  the  Russian  scheme ;  but  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  submit  it  to  Nicholas.   Towards  the 
The  Bxuh    end  of  November  he  was  again  on  his  way  to  London, 
P^-  bearing  the  welcome  new8  that  the  Emperor  agreed  to 
aMBpM     Palnierston's  stipulation, '  que  le  pavilion  de  chacune  des 
puissances  qui  voudront  participer  k  Taction  commune, 
soit  repr^nt^  par  Fenvoi  de  quelques  b&timens.'^ 

Nicholas'  concession  produced  grave  consequences. 
It  cemented  the  alliance  between  Russia  and  Britain.  It 
seemed,  at  first,  likely  to  conciliate  the  French  Ministry. 
Soult  admitted  that  Russia  had  removed  ^  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion.'' Tet,  notwithstanding  this  admission,  France 
gave  no  signs  of  joining  the  alliance.  She  still  declared 
that  Palmerston  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
character  and  resources  of  Mehemet ;  she  still  feared 
that  it  was  dangerous  or  even  impracticable  to  force 
him  to  comply  with  the  British  ultimatum.  The  lan- 
The  ineoa-  guage  which  France  was  using,  however,  was  deprived 
^^^^8  of  much  of  its  force  by  the  inconsistencies  which 
poiw-  it  was  easy  to  point  out  in  her  policy.  In  June 
France,  like  Britain,  had  stood  pledged  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  in  September  die 

^  Parliamentary  Papen,  seadon  1889,  toI.  xxix.  p.  431. 
*  Ibid.,  session  1841,  vol.  zzix.  p.  536.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  5M. 
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was  proposing  the  division  of  the  Levant  between  Sul-  ^^• 
tan  and  Pacha.  In  June  her  fleet  was  co-operating 
with  the  British  squadron  to  enforce  peace;  in  Sepr 
tember  she  was  steadily  refusing  to  adopt  coercive 
measures.  The  true  explanation  of  these  differences 
was  that  the  battle  of  Nezib  had  altered  the  situation ; 
but  Soult  had  not  the  courage  to  plead  this  excuse  for 
his  altered  policy.  The  most  that  he  dared  say  was 
that  France  could  not  be  blind  to  the  ^  n^essit^  des 
faits.'  ^  He  professed  to  the  very  end  that  he  preferred 
Palmerston's  poUcy  to  his  own ;  but  that  he  thought  it 
impracticable.^  Admissions  of  this  character  naturally 
gave  the  British  minister  a  great  advantage.  He  could 
say,  with  perfect  truth  that,  from  first  to  last,  he  had 
been  consistent ;  he  could  show,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute,  that  France  had  been  inconsistent.  He 
could  even  show  that  the  later  policy  of  France  was  so 
inconsistent  that  the  French  minister  was  proposing  one 
arrangement  in  Paris,  and  the  French  Ambassador  sug- 
gesting another  in  London.'  When  Soult  admitted  that 
Palmerston  was  right  in  principle  the  whole  French 
case  fell  to  the  ground. 

Every  day  witnessed  the  strength  of  Palmerston's 
argument ;  every  day  made  it  more  difficult  for  Soult 
either  to  answer  the  British  minister  or  to  agree  to 
the  British  terms.    At  the  end  of  January  the  French  The 
Chambers  met.    The  voice  of  France  made  itself  heard,  chamben 
The  French,  it  was  evident,  recognised  the  'n^cessit^  "®^ 
des  faits '  much  more  clearly  than  their  minister.    French 
interests,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  pointed  to  an 
alliance  between  France  and  Egypt ;  and  the  tone  of 
the  debates  made  it  impossible  to  hope  that  France 
would  unite  with  the  other  Powers.    No  French  minis- 
ter, it  was  obvious,  could  resist  the  strong  current  of 

1  Parliamentaiy   Papers,   seaaion         *  Of.  ibid,,  1841,  pp.  427, 4d6, 444; 
1841,  vol.  xzix.  p.  906.  VHistoire  de  dixAnSy  vol.  v.  pp.  441; 

»  Ibid.,  p.  598.  461 ;  Guiznf,  vol.  v.  p  ^H. 
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CHAP,    public  feeling  which  Mehemet's  victories  had  set  id 
^^     motioD  ;  and  Palmerston,  in  coxiBequence^  made  up 


^^^'     mind  that  Aitain  must  act  without  the  aid  of 

France  or  Soult.  It  so  happ^ied,  howevtf ,  that  an 
obscure  question  of  no  great  importance  led  to  a  fresh 
change  in  the  French  Ministry.  Louis  Philippe,  more 
anxious  to  provide  for  his  own  children  than  to  further 
French  interests  in  the  East,  persuaded  Souli  to  apply 
for  a  dotation  of  500,000  francs  a  year  lor  his  second 
son,  the  Due  de  Nemours.  The  French  Chambers  threw 
Sonit's  out  the  proposal ;  and  Soult,  finding  himself  in  a  minority, 
feiuu"^  resigned  his  office.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thiers  ;  and 
Quizot,  who  had  already  been  appointed  to  the  office  by 
Soult,^  was  employed  as  minister  at  London  in  succession 
to  Sebastiani.  The  change  in  the  French  Ministry  was 
made  in  the  commencement  of  March  1840 ;  it  neces- 
sarily created  a  fresh  delay  in  dealing  with  the  affairs 
of  !E^tem  Europe.  Thiers,  new  to  office,  naturally  re- 
quired time  to  master  the  history  of  the  n^otiations^ 
and  to  consult  his  colleagues ;  ^  and  Palmerston,  anxious 
to  secure  the  co*operation  of  France,  gladly  waited  for 
the  decision  of  the  new  Government.* 

The  change  in  the  French  Ministry  afforded  France 
an  opportunity  for  reconsiderii^  her  position.  It  was 
TheEftst-  open  to  Thiers  to  declare  that  the  int^rity  of  the 
orxSi^  Ottoman  Empire,  in  the  sense  in  which  Palmerston 
understood  it,  had  been  made  impossible  by  the  battle 
of  Nezib ;  and  that  the  best  course  to  take  was  to  ex- 
tend Egypt  to  the  Taurus  instead  of  attempting  to  ex- 
tend Turkey  to  the  desert.  Such  a  declaration  would 
have  been  supported  by  the  French  people ;  and^  if  it 
had  isolated  France,  would  at  least  have  made  her  policy 
consistent.  Thiers  and  Gtiizot,  however,  like  Soult  and 
Sebastiani,  shrank  from  taking  this  course.    Their  hesi- 


^  Ghiizot  has  related  hi«  experience         '  Parliamentary   PaperSi    aenioo 
in  England  in  much  detail  in  the  5th      1841,  vol.  xxix.  p.  690. 
Yol.  of  hia  Mfmairei,  >  Rid.,  p.  682. 
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tation  made  their  arguments  inconsistent ;  and  did  not    ^^^« 
terminate  the  growing  coohiess  between  France  and 


England.  Trust  gave  place  to  suspicion,  and  France 
hurriedly  prepared  more  ships  of  war  at  Toulon ;  while 
Elngland,  in  her  turn,  raised  her  navy  estimates.^  In 
the  banning  of  April  the  Porte  sent  a  special  Ambas- 
sador to  London  charged  to  urge  the  Powers  to  imme- 
diate action  in  redemption  of  their  note  of  the  previous 
July.  The  British  minister  at  once  offered  to  sign  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose.  The  French  minister  authorised 
Guizot  to  discuss  its  terms  with  Palmerston,  but  still 
shrank  from  employing  coercive  measures  against  Me- 
hemet.^  The  currents  which  were  bearing  Thiers  and 
Palmerston  on  their  respective  courses  were  continually 
carrying  them  further  from  each  other. 

Yet  an  effort  was  still  possible  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting views  of  the  two  ministers.  The  Austrian  and 
Pi'ussian  ambasadors  persuaded  Palmerston  to  consent 
to  cut  Syria  in  half ;  and  to  offer  the  southern  half  to 
Mehemet  on  condition  of  his  abandoning  the  rest  of  his 
conquests  to  the  Porte.^  Nothing,  however,  would 
content  Mehemet  except  the  whole  of  Syria;  and  no 
arrangement,  which  did  not  contait  Mehemet,  could  be 
wrung  from  the  Pacha  without  the  application  of  force.* 
It  was  wiser  and  better — so  France  argued — to  pur- 
chaae  Mehemet's  consent  by  giving  him  a  Utile  more, 

*  Palmentony  in  Becember,  had  inefficient  condition  of  the  fleet,  and 

spoken  to  Sebattiani  in  a  fiiendlv  ita  inability  to  meet  the  Ruiasiaoa; 

manner  on  the  preparationfl  which  and  the  charge  of  the  nayr  was  grar 

the  French  weie  maidng  atXoalon.  dnaUyiaereaBed  to 5,400,0001.  (ISmL, 

(Parliamentary  Papers,  session  1 841 ,  p.  85.)  The  estimates  wereagain  raised 

yols.  xziz.  p.  552.)  He  repeated  these  m  March  1840,  ^bvioualy  in  conse- 
remonatrances  in  Alareh.    (iW.,  p. 
629.)    The  British  navy  was  in  no 

condition  to  meet  a  formidable  enemy,  and  ct  p.  407 ;  and  Pialmenton,  toL 

10. 


qnence  of  the  French  preparatiana 
at  ToiUon.  Hamard,  voL  lii.  p.  454 ; 
and  ct  p.  407 ;  and  Pdrntrtt^mf  toL 

The  sums  spent  on  it  had  been  gradu-     ii.  p.  310. 

ally  redooed  {rom6,540,000/.,in  1826,         *  Parliamentaiy  Papers,  1841,  vol . 

to  4,000,000^.  in  1885.    (Return  of     xziz.  pp.  657, 658, 660, 668. 

ISMielfusomemtdExnmdihu'Byl^lO,         *  6i«tiEo^,  yoL  y.  pp.  85, 210. 

part  ii.  pp.  59^  77.)    From  1836  con-         «  lUd.,  p.  190. 

stant  complaiate  were  made  of  the 


1840. 
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than  to  force  him  into  resistance  by  giving  him  a  little 
less.  These  arguments  did  not  satisfy  Palmerston. 
Austria,  he  had  ascertained,  was  ready  to  join  him  in 
employing  force ;  and  he  was  consequently  determined, 
with  or  without  French  aid,  to  carry  out  his  own  de- 
cision. His  resolution  was  almost  immediately  tested. 
Mehemet,  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  a  convention 
between  Turkey  and  the  allies,  decided  on  taking  a  fresh 
step  to  frustrate  the  action  of  Britain  and  the  other 
Powers.  He  resolved  on  sending  a  high  official  to  the 
Forte,  with  authority  and  power  to  treat  direct  with  the 
Sultan.^  His  decision  brought  everything  to  an  issue 
in  a  moment.  Falmerston  believed  that  Mehemet's 
action  was  taken  at  the  instigation  of  France,  and  hastily 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  without  French 
co-operation.  He  accordingly  signed  a  treaty  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  16th  of  July,  1840,  with  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Russian  representatives  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Turkish  Ambassador  on  the  other,  detaihng  the 
termfi(*  of  the  arrangement  to  be  concluded  between 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  pledging  the  allies  to  use  force 
to  give  effect  to  it.  An  ultimatum  was  at  once  for- 
warded to  Mehemet  demanding  his  assent  to  these  con- 
ditions. 

Britain  was  pledged  to  decisive  action;  but  an  im- 
portant minority,  both  in  ParUament  and  the  Cabinet, 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  to  which  Palmerston 
had  committed  his  country.  In  1839  the  Radicals  had 
disputed  the  propriety  of  interfering  with  a  potentate 


>  Parlifunentary  Papers,  1841,  vol. 

dx.|  p.  712.  Bulwer  says  /Po/- 
mentim,  vol.  il.  p.  SI  4)  that  Thiers 
instigated  the  oner  from  Mehemet. 
'  He  took  a  course  which,  if  soooees- 
ful,  would  have  been  praiiBed  as  skil- 
ful ;  but  which,  if  it  miled,  would  be 
condemned  as  tricky.'  The  passage 
is  not  ffenerous,  since  Thiers  d&- 
tinctlj  denied  to  Bulwer  himself — 
who  was  Charge  d'Afiaires  at  Paris 


— that  endeayouTs  had  been  made  by 
the  French  Qoyenunent  to  annihilate 
the  negotiations  in  London.  (Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  1841,  toI.  xxix.  p. 
761.)  The  British  Oonaul  in  ISgypt 
told  Palmerston  that  lie  had  every 
reason  to  belieye  the  French  Goosnl- 
Qeneral  had  no  participation  what- 
ever in  Mehemet's  offer.  16ui.,  p.  712, 
Of.  GuiMot,  vol.  y.  p.  206. 
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whom  Brougham  declared  to  be  *  the  most  distinguished  chap. 
of  any  individual  upon  any  throne  at  the  present  time/  *  - — r-^ 
In  1840  the  Whig  members  of  the  Cabinet  disUked  a  ^^^• 
pohcy  which  threatened  the  termination  of  the  French 
alliance.^  They  did  not,  however,  push  their  opposi- 
tion to  Palmerston  to  its  full  extreme;  and  the  Fo- 
reign Minister,  insisting  on  either  the  adoption  of  his 
own  views  or  on  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  suc- 
ceeded in  insuring  the  success  of  his  pohcy.  The  re- 
sult showed  that  he  had  correctly  estimated  the  will  of 
France  to  interfere,  and  the  capacity  of  the  aUied 
Powers  to  carry  out  the  pohcy  of  coercion.  The 
French,  indeed,*  were,  in  the  first  instance,  furious  at 
the  news  of  the  Quadrilateral  Treaty.  Thiers  himself 
told  Bulwer  that  the  alliance  between  England  and 
France  was  at  an  end.  He  decUned  to  enter  into  any 
explanations  respecting  the  French  fleet.  '  This  is  not 
the  time,'  he  angrily  declared,  *  to  ask  or  to  give  ex- 
planations.'*  But  his  anger  did  not  lead  to  action. 
The  four  Powers  formally  communicated  to  MeMeinet 
their  decision  that  he  should  receive  the  hereditary  xhean^er 
sovereignty  of  Egypt  and  the  Pachalic  of  Acre  for  hfe.  ^^  *''*^* 
They  told  him  that,  in  the  event  of  his  faihng  to 
accept  these  terms  within  ten  days,  the  ofler  would 
be  withdrawn,  and  his  Pachahc  would  be  confined  to 
Egypt  alone.  Mehemet,  instead  of  accepting  the  offer 
of  the  Powers,  renewed  his  direct  negotiation  with  the 
Porte ;  and  the  Porte,  with  hasty  arrogance,  had  the 
folly  to  decree  his  deposition.  France,  at  once,  isolated 
as  she  was,  generously  declared  that  she  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  act  of  deprivation  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution.* The  impotent  decrees  of  the  unfortunate  boy, 
however,  who  was  enthroned  at   Constantinople  had 

^  Hansard  J  vol.  xlvi.  p.  825.  xxix.  p.  761. 
s  Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  p.  356 :  and         ^  See  Thiers*  despatch  of  October 

cf.  Ouizot,  vol.  V.  pp.  67, 192.  8, 1840.    Ibid.,  pp.  1014,  1018. 
'  Parliamentary  Papers,  1841,  vol. 
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CHAP,    no  effect  on  the  allies.    A  joint  British,  Austrian,  and 
Turkish  squadron  was  already  blockading  the  coasts 


1840.  Qf  Syria  aad  Egypt.  In  the  middle  of  September 
Beyrout,  a  seaport  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Fachalic,  was  bombarded  by  the  allies ;  on  the  26th  of 
September,  Saida,  the  ancient  Sidon,  was  stormed  and 
taken  by  a  mixed  force  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Napier ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  Acre  was 
The  fau  of  attacked  by  the  allied  fleet,  and,  after  a  bombardment 

Acre.  ,     "^ 

of  only  three  hours,  reduced  to  ruins. 

News  of  the  fall  of  Acre  came  with  startling  ra- 
pidity both  to  Paris  and  London.  Acre  enjoyed  a  re- 
putation of  almost  invincible  strength.  Its  defence  by 
Sidney  Smith,  forty  years  before,  against  Napoleon  had 
altered  the  history  of  the  world,  and  had  surrounded 
the  British  navy  with  fresh  glory.  For  two  months 
Napoleon  had  stood  before  the  town,  baulked  by  the 
strength  of  its  position  and  the  gallantry  of  its  de- 
fenders. Smith's  exploit  had  been  illustrated  by  the 
new  siege  to  which  the  fortress  had  been  exposed  in 
the  autumn  of  1831.  Ibrahim  employed  nearly  six 
months  in  wresting  it  from  the  Turkish  garriscm  by 
which  it  was  held.  The  story  of  these  si^es  impressed 
the  Continent  with  the  power  of  the  position ;  and,  in 
October  1839,  Soult  himself  told  Bulwer  that  'there 
was  no  Power  in  Europe  capable  of  taking  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.'  ^  Its  destruction  in  only  three  hours  by  the 
fire  of  the  alUes  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  startling. 
The  fall  of  the  town,  moreover,  rendered  the  position  of 
Ibrahim  untenable.  The  only  possible  road  by  which 
an  army  can  penetrate  by  land  from  Egypt  to  Asia 
Minor  lies  along  the  shores  of  Syria  and  under  the  guns 
of  Acre.  The  line  on  which  Ibrahim  depended  for 
his  supplies  was,  therefore,  pierced  by  the  fall  of  the 
fortress.     The  capture  of  the  position  was  essential  to 

^  Parliamentary  Papers,  1841,  vol.  zxix.  p.  448. 
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Napoleon  in  1798:  its  loss  was  fatal  to  Ibrahim  in    chap. 
1840.     Ibrahim  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire,  as  best  .J^T^^ 
he  could,  into  Egypt ;  Mehemet  had  nothing  to  do  but     ■^^*^* 
accept  the  tearms  which  the  aUies  offered  him.     Pal-  xheefbeu 
merston  had,  in  fact,  more  difficulty  in  the  future  in  ^^***^*^- 
restraining  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Sultan  than  in 
curbing  the  ambition  of  his  Pacha.    The  guns  of  the 
allies  had  effectually  settled  the  Eastern  question,  and  re- 
strained Mehemet  for  ever  ydthin  the  Pachalic  of  Egypt. 

This  settlement  was  made  more  easy  by  a  fresh 
Ministerial  crisis  in  France.  Louis  Philippe  vras  alarmed 
at  the  warUke  language  of  his  ministers :  he  checked 
the  warhke  preparations  which  Thiers  was  making ; 
he  took  upon  himself  in  the  middle  of  October  to 
dismiss  his  Ministry,  and  recall  Soult  to  his  counsels. 
Soult  chose  Guizot  as  his  Foreign  Minister.  Soult  and  Souit 
Ouizot,  though  both  annoyed   at  the  discourtesy  of  ® 

Palmerston,  laboured  to  preserve  the  British  Alliance 
for  their  country.  After  Nezib,  Soult  had  urged  that 
Europe  should  not  be  blind  to  the  ^  n^essit^  des  faits/ 
After  Acre,  Chiizot  could  maintain  that  France  must 
recognise  ^  les  fiaits  accomplis.'  The  French  Chambers, 
in  November,  approved  the  policy  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment. Franoe  accordingly,  again  co-operating  with  the 
allies,  became  a  party  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
E^pt.  She  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  by  which,  in  the 
following  July,  the  great  drama  was  concluded  and  Tur- 
key consented  in  time  of  peace  to  close  both  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles  to  the  ships  of  war  of  all  Powers. 

The  success  which  had  rewarded  Palmerston's  policy  The  popor 
ensured  its  approval  by  the  British  people.     A  poUcy  ^JSw^ 
which  had  foiled  the  French,  and  produced  a  fresh  naval  •ton** 
victory,  was  certain  to  be  popular.     The  consistency,  ^y. 
moreover,  which  Palmerston  had  displayed  from  first 
to  last,  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  maintained  his 
opinions,  the  promptitude  with  which  he  had  acted  on 


16- 

power. 
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CHAP,     them,  was  calculated  to  make  a  profound  impression  on 
the  public  mind.     Everyone  knew  the  difficulties  which 


^®*^  he  had  successfully  surmounted,  the  faint  support  which 
the  Ministry  was  receiving  from  Parliament,  and  the 
'  rabid '^  opposition  of  the  French  nation.  Most  people 
knew  that  his  difficulties  had  been  increased  by  the  dis- 
like of  many  of  his  own  colleagues  to  his  policy.  It  was 
natural,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  fame  of  the 
British  Foreign  Minister  should  be  raised  to  an  extra- 
ordinary  height  by  the  skill  of  his  plans  and  the  vigour 
of  his  blow.  Throughout  Europe,  throughout  the 
East,  throughout  Britain  itself,  the  name  of  Palmerston 
was  on  every  Up.  He  had  raised  the  honour  of  BriUun 
to  a  level  which  it  had  not  reached  since  the  days  of 
Waterloo.  Other  statesmen  had  won  unanimity  by  con- 
cessions ;  he  alone  had  won  unanimity  by  success. 

Yet,  amidst  the  enthusiasm  which  the  capture  of 
Acre  and  the  fall  of  Thiers  had  excited  in  Britain,  a  few 
men  questioned  the  policy  which  Palmerston  had  pur- 
objectioM  sued.*  They  detected  inconsistencies  where  other  men 
saw  nothing  but  consistency.  They  ventured  to  disap- 
prove the  proceedings  which  the  mass  of  their  feUow- 
men  was  loudly  approving.  The  judgment  of  posterity 
has  frequently  sided  with  the  minority ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  any  calm-judging  person  who  examines  Pal- 
merston's  foreign  policy  will  reluctantly  condemn  his 
treatment  of  the  Eastern  question.  It  will  be  obvious, 
on  such  an  examination,  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
Palmerston,  during  the  Grey  and  Melbourne  Adminis- 
trations, is  roughly  divisible  into  two  parts.  The  first 
part  culminated  in  a  Quadruple  Alliance  between  the 
Constitutional  Powers  of  Western  Europe ;  the  second 
part  culminated  in  a  Quadrilateral  Alliance  between 

^  The  epithet  Ib  Lord  Beacons-  sard,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  60.    Of.  Mr.  Miloe« 

field's,  in  Tanered^  chm,  yii.  (Lord  Houghton),  iM^  p.  78;  mm! 

'  The  ca^e  against  Fahnerston  was  Hume,  ibid,,  p.  83. 
admirably  stated  by  Qrote,  in  Han- 
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Britain  and  the  autocratic  Powers  of  Northern  Europe,     chap. 
A  good  understanding  with  France  was,  at  once,  the  s,   ,   ,. 
basis  and  the  object  of  the  policy  during  the  one  period.     •^^^• 
The  entente  cordials  was  contemptuously  cast  aside  during 
the  latter  period. 

A  wise  man  wiU  not  willingly  sacrifice  a  good  under-  . 
standing  with  his  friend ;  a  wise  minister  will  not  will- 
ingly sacrifice  the  friendship  of  an  ally.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Palmerston  did  not  regret  the 
separation  of  his  country  from  France.  He  thought  it 
inevitable ;  and,  so  thinking,  broke  from  Soult  and  Thiers 
.without  regret  and  without  explanation.  Yet  any  calm 
person  who  reviews  the  events  will  probably  be  struck 
with  the  trifling  nature  of  the  difierence  between  Thiers  Th©  rup- 
and  Palmerston.  Palmerston  offered  Mehemet  Egypt  Francewas 
and  the  Pachalic  of  Acre  for  life.  Thiers  wished  to  se-  S^^^*^" 
cure  to  Mehemet,  not  merely  the  Pachalic  of  Acre,  but 
the  whole  of  Syria.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that 
Mehemet  would  have  accepted  Thiers'  offer.  It  was 
certain  that  he  would  refuse  Palmerston's  offer.  Yet 
Palmerston  risked  the  consequences  of  Mehemet's  re- 
fusal for  the  sake  of  obtaining  acceptance  of  his  own 
plan.  There  was  force  in  Thiers'  scornful  rebuke  of  his 
policy  :  *  The  four  Powers,  in  granting  to  the  Successful 
vassail,  who  has  been  able  to  govern  I^ypt,  hereditary 
right  in  that  province  grant  him,  besides,  the  Pachalic 
of  Acre,  but  they  refuse  him  the  three  other  Pachalics 
of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Tripoli ;  and  they  call  that 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire !  The 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is,  then,  preserved, 
even  if  Egypt  and  the  Pachalic  of  Acre  is  detached  from 
it;  but  destroyed,  if,  in  addition  to  that,  Tripoh,  Da- 
mascus, and  Aleppo  are  detached.  We  plainly  assert 
that  such  a  proposition  cannot  be  gravely  maintained  in 
the  face  of  Europe.'  ^ 

1  The  despfttch  will  be  found  in  Ann,  Beg.,  1840,  Ghzon.,  p.  527. 
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cmj».  The  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  moreover,  becomes 

more  doubtful  when  it  is  recollected  that,  but  for  Pal- 
merston  and  Europe,  peace   between  the   Sultan   axftd 
his  Pacha  would  have  been  insured  in  1839.    No  one 
doubted  that  Abdul  Medjid  and  Mehemet  would  have 
arranged  terms  in  that  year  if  the  ministers  of  the 
Great  Powers  had  not  stopped  the  negotiations,  and  Pal- 
merston  had  not  warmly  supported  the  policy  of  the 
ministers.    It  was  probable,  even,  that  Mehemet  would 
have  made  terms  with  the  Sultan  in  1840,  if  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  July  had  not  stopped   the 
negotiations  which  he  had  voluntarily  initiated.     The 
intervention  of  the  Powars,  then,  did  not  terminate  hos- 
tiUties ;  on  the  contrary,  it  protracted  them.     It  stopped 
the  settlement  which  Uie  combatants  would  themselves 
have  made:  it  forced  another  settlement  upon  them. 
It  reversed  the  ordinary  rules  of  warfare ;  it  gave  the 
vanquished  the  prizes  of  conquest ;  it  refused  the  victor 
the  fruits  of  his  victory. 

The  intervention  of  Palmerston  in  Syria  was,  indeed, 
only  a  natural  development  of  his  earlier  foreign  policy. 
He  had  intervened  with  France  in  Belgium ;  he  had  in- 
tervened in  Portugal ;  he  had  allowed  a  British  Legion 
to  enlist  for  Spain ;  his  admirers  thought  it  only  natural 
that  he  should  intervene  in  Syria ;  and  yet  it  was  pos- 
sible to  draw  a  distinction  between  all  these  caaes.     In 
Belgium  treaty  rights  and  the  original  application  of 
Holland  justified  to  some  extent  the  intervention  of 
the  Foreign  Minister.     The  gross   brutality  of  Miguel 
justified  to  some  extent  the  intervention  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  in  Portugal.     Intervention  in  Spain  was  con- 
cealed  by  the  device  of  enlisting  Evans  in  the  service  of 
the  Constitutionalists.     In  Syria,  on  the  contrary,  inter- 
vention was  direct :  it  was  uncalled  for  by  any  treaty 
stipulations ;   it   placed  a  province  at  the  mercy  of  a 
Government  which  had  long  displayed  its  incapacity 
for  rule. 
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British  interests,  however,  in  Palmerston's  judgment,    chap. 

Necessitated  the  intervention.    Britain  was  compelled  to  > — , ' 

raise  a  barrier  to  Russian  aggression.     She  could  not     ^     ' 
afford  to  see  Egypt,  the  ally  of  France,  blocking  the  interren- 
road  to  India  down  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  block-  not°juS- 
ing  the  road  to  India  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and  ^^}\ 
Britain,  therefore,  in  her  own  behalf,  was  compelled  to  intewsu. 
intervene.     But  here  again  it  was  possible  to  reply  that 
Mehemet  might  be  the  ally  of  Britain  as  well  as  the  ally 
of  France,  while  his  well-trained  l^ions  formed  a  better 
barrier  to  Russian  aggression  than  the  feeble  sceptre  of 
the  *  tres-majestueux,  tr^s-puissant,  et  tr^s-magnifique ' 
lad  who  was  trembling  on  his  throne  at  Constantinople. 
Falmerston  affected   to  fear  the   advance  of  a  living 
despot ;  and  the  living  despot,  wiser  than  the  British 
Foreign  Minister,  gladly  allowed  the   dead  corpse  of 
Mahometan  rule  to  be  raised  as  a  barrier  against  his 
approach. 

One  other  consideration  affected  people  who  could 
take  a  wider  view  than  Palmerston  was  taking  of  Bri- 
tish interests.  British  interests,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  depended  on  the  spread  of  peace  and  prosperity ; 
and  neither  peace  nor  prosperity  was  promoted  by 
assigning  the  Levant  to  the  feeble  and  brutal  govern- 
ment of  the  Porte.  The  province,  too,  whose  chains 
were  again  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  was  a 
country  in  whose  prosperity  every  Christian  nation 
has  a  keen  interest,  but  which  seems  designed  by  Pro- 
vidence to  be  the  miserable  theatre  of  the  worst  actions 
of  mankind.  More  than  three  thousand  years  ago  its 
first  conquerors  raised  massacre  into  a  policy,  and  had 
the  profanity  to  impute  their  brutal  proceedings  to 
the  direct  commands  of  a  beneficent  Deity.  The  As- 
syrian, the  Roman,  the  Mussulman,  and  the  Christian 
have,  since  then,  alternately  seized  the  devoted  land ; 
and  each  successive  conqueror  has  freely  watered  its 
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CHAP,  plains  with  human  blood.  Peace  had  for  a  moment 
.■  ,  .  been  secured  to  the  exhausted  territory  by  the  firm 
1840.  discipUne  of  Ibrahim.  Order  disappeared  with  the 
return  of  the  Turk ;  and  the  Syrian  question,  which 
Falmerston  fancied  that  he  had  settled,  was  destined 
a  few  years  afterwards  to  menace  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

These,  however,  were  the  opinions  of  only  a  mino- 
rity in  1841,  The  majority  loudly  praised  the  British 
Foreign  Minister.  His  policy  had  been  rewarded  with 
success ;  it  had  shed  fresh  lustre  on  the  British  arms ; 
it  had  raised  the  name  of  Britain  on  the  Continent ;  it 
even  threw  some  little  light  on  the  tarnished  reputation 
of  the  British  Ministry  at  home.  The  Melbourne  Ad- 
ministration thus  acquired  some  fame  from  the  success 
of  a  system  which  many  of  its  own  members  had  op- 
posed ;  and  a  falling  Ministry  could  at  any  rate  boast 
that  it  had  made  the  name  of  Britain  respected  and 
feared  in  every  capital  in  Europe. 
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to,  642 j  arrangements  for  its  separa- 
tion, 643 ;  crown  of  offered  to  Dno 
de  Nemonrs,  646 ;  ultimatum  *of 
Conference  to,  648;  new  arrange- 
ments for  effecting  its  separation, 
661 ;  inyasion  of,  653 ;  new  arrange- 
ments for  effecting  its  separation, 
667 ;  dissatisfaction  in,  668 ;  accepts 
the  articles  of  October,  t^.;  articles 
of  separation  embodied  in  treaty  of 
November  (»ee  November,  treaty  of; 
intervention  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish), 670.  See  also  Antwerp,  Leo- 
pold 
Bell.  Sir  C,  a  member  of  the  Useful 

Knowledge  Society,  363 
B^  H.,  his  steamboat,  10 
Berbice,  slavery  regulated  in,  186 
Bermuda,  Durham  sends  his  prisoners 

to,  429 
Berri,  Due  de,  riots  on  anniversary  of 
murder  of,  647 

—  Ducbesse  de,  her  descent  on  La 
Vendfe,  663 

Bethell,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  29,  n. 

Bickersteth,  H.  (afterwards  Lord 
Langdale),  his  career,  836  ;  his  re- 
tort to  Brougham,  336 ;  made  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Lang- 
dale,  f^. 

Birmingham  obtains  private  Act  for 
theatre,  72 

—  Political  Union  denounces  the 
Ministry  in  1833,  221 

Biron,  Mar6chal,  his  conduct  to  Bod- 

ney,  398 ;  his  daughters'  pensions, 

ib, 
Blackbume,    Mr.,   made    Attorney* 

General  of  Ireland,  106 ;  conducts 

case  against  O'Gonnell,  109 
Blackfeeti,  description  of,  116  and  m., 

128 
Blackstone,  Mr.,  attacks  Poulter  for 

imputing  corruption  to  Shaftesbury 

Committee,  442 
Blanc,  Louis,  his  description  of  the 

siege  of  Antwerp,  671 
*  Bleak  House '  referred  to,  36 
Blewitt,   Mr.,  attacks  *  Spottiswoode 

gang,*  438 ;  his  motion  defeated, 

439 
Blomfield,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  29,  n. ; 

chairman  of   Poor    Law  Commis- 
sion, 231 
Blosse,  Rev.  Sir  F.  L.,  his  educational 

experiment  in  Ireland,  1 26,  n. 
Bonhomme,  M.,  outrage  on,  602,  603 
Booth,  his  dramatic  monopoly,  70 
Bosanquet,  Mr.  Justice,  one  of  the 

commissioners    for   executing  the 

Chancellorship,  304,  n. 


Bourne,  Right  Hon.  S.,  member  of 
Poor  Law  Commission,  231 

Bridgewater,  the  Cioial,  incapable  of 
supplying  all  the  water  of  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  18 

Brindley,  J.,  the  effects  of  his  inven- 
tions, 9 

Broglie,  Due  de,  retires  in  1830,  647  ; 
Foreign  Minister,  664,  622 ;  retires, 
ib. 

Brookes*s  Club,  Whig  secession  from, 
334 

Brougham,  Lord,  advocates  law  re- 
form, 47 ;  his  Local  Courts  Bill, 
61 ;  his  other  legal  measures,  61- 
63 ;  his  speech  on  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  62,  n.;  advises  Lord  West- 
meath  to  obey  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
82 ;  introduces  bill  to  take  away 
privileges  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, i^.  ;  his  efforts  to  reconstruct 
the  Ministry  in  1833, 146  ;  attacks 
the  trial  of  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  184 ; 
his  attack  upon  slavery  in  1830, 
187  ;  elected  for  Yorkshire,  188 ;  his 
opinion  of  the  trades'  demonstration 
in  1834,  230 ;  his  quarrel  with  the 
<  Times,*  269 ;  his  tour  in  Scotland, 
269 ;  his  speech  in  Edinburgh,  271 ; 
communicates  dismissal  of  Ministry 
to  <  Times '  and '  Chronicle,*  276 ;  re- 
tires, 278,  n. ;  refused  Chief  Baron- 
ship,  279,  n. ;  refused  office  in  1836, 
304 ;  consents  to  counsel  being  heaid 
on  Corporation  Bill,  324  ;  his  posi- 
tion in  1836, 334 ;  his  rage  at  Pepys' 
appointment  to  the  Chancellorship, 
337;  chairman  of  the  Useful  Enow- 
ledge  Society,  363 ;  protests  against 
Canada  policy  of  Government,  422 ; 
opposes  Canada  Bill,  427*;  attacks 
^Durham's  Canadian  policy,  429; 
protests  against  Irish  Tithe  Bill  of 
1838,  466,  n. ;  blames  treatment  of 
Glenelg,  469,  n, ;  renews  his  slavery 
motion,  468,  469  ;  lus  education  re- 
turns of  1818,  486 ;  his  education 
motion  in  1837,  487  ;  brings  for- 
ward Hill's  Post  Office  scheme,  494 ; 
denounces  the  Conmions*  libel  shop^ 
602 ;  his  description  of  Mehemet  Au, 
648 

Brougham,  W.,  elected  for  Southwark, 
132 

Bruen,  Mr.,  returned  for  Carlow,  332 

Brunnow,  Baron,  his  mission  to  Lon- 
don in  1839,  642 

Brunswick,  revolution  in,  673 

Buckingham  Palace  erected,  286 ;  of- 
fered to  Parliament  for  accommo*> 
dation  of  Legislature,  286 
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Budget,  the,  of  1831,  212 ;  of  1832, 
213;  of  1833,  214;  of  1834,  224; 
of  1836,  364;  of  1836,  365;  of 
1837,  497;  of  1838,498;  of  1889, 
ib. ;  of  1840,  525  ;  of  1841,  627 

Bogeand,  General,  oommands  French 
contingent  on  Spanish  frontier,  623 

Ball-baiting,  made  illegal,  61 

Bailer,  Charles,  his  estimate  of 
newspiqper  droalation  in  1836,  363, 
n. ;  hu  scheme  for  trying  contested 
elections,  437;  his  description  of 
election  committees,  440 ;  his  bill, 
616 ;  his  description  of  the  shoats 
at  O'Oonnell,  620,  n. 

Bailer,  Sir  J.  Y.,  Bart,  (afterwards  Lord 
Charston),  proposes  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Ministry,  601 

Boiler,  Rev.  Dr.,  process-server  of 
maidered,  116 

Bttlwer,  B.  Lytton  (afterwards  Lord 
Lytton),  character  of,  76 ;  attacks 
the  dramatic  monopoly,  76;  his 
description  of  Stanley's  Irish  po- 
licy, 143;  his  attack  on  Stanley, 
148  and  149,  n. ;  his  description  of 
the  Irish  Church,  160 ;  urges  redac- 
tion of  newspaper  tax,  364 

Balwer,  Sir  H.,  his  opinion  of  Peel, 
302 ;  attacks  conduct  of  Russia  in 
1833,  697;  Charg^  d'Affaires  at 
Paris,  641 ;  his  opinion  of  Thiers' 
policy,  647,  n. 

Burchell,  Mr.,  Under-Sheriff  in  1840, 
606 

Burdett,  Sir  F.,  elected  for  Westmin- 
ster, 132 ;  withdraws  from  Brookes's, 
333;  Joins  the  Tories,  378;  re- 
elected for  Westminster,  379 

Barge,  Mr.,  heard  against  Jamaica 
Bill,  481 

Rnrke,  Rt.  Hon.  E.,  attack  on  pension 
list,  397;  a  paid  agent,  422 

Burke  the  murderer,  reference  to, 
472 

Bumey,  Miss,  her  *  Evelina  *  referred 
to,  496 

Bushe,  Chief  Justice,  his  reproof  to  an 
Orange  jury,  340 

Buxton,  J.  Fowell,his  character,  169; 
takes  up  the  slavery  question,  170, 
466 ;  his  motion  in  1823,  173 ;  his 
illness  in  1827,  185  ;  his  motion  in 
1831,  189 ;  his  motion  in  1833,  193 ; 
defers  his  motion,  194  ;  his  opinion 
of  Stanley's  abolition  speech,  196, 
n, ;  opposes  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, 196;  defeated  at  Weymouth, 
469 
Byron,  Lord,  his  friendship  for  Hob- 
house,  219  and  220,  n. 


GAB 

CAFFABT,  Mr.,  outrage  on,  600 
Calatrava,   M.,   Spanish   liOnis- 
ter,  623 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  proposal  to  vest 
succession  to  crown  in,  394 

Campbell,  Sir  J.  (afterwards  Lord 
Cunpbell),  his  oinnion  of  Broug- 
ham's law  reform  speech,  48;  his 
speech  on  Pease  *s  case,  133,  n.; 
elected  for  Edinburgh,  264,  n. ;  his 
annoyance  at  Pepys'  promotion  in 
1836,  336 

Campbell,  Colonel,  British  Consul  at 
Alexandria,  632 ;  his  excellent  con- 
duct, 633 

Campbell,  Thomas,  quoted,  98,  587 

Canada,  Church  in,  78;  emigration 
to,  94  ;  cost  of  emigration  to,  100 ; 
the  Constitution  of,  406;  descrip- 
tion of,  407 ;  French  settlers  and 
British  emigrants,  408;  land  job- 
bing in,  410;  Committee  of  1828  on, 
412;  the  Committee  of  1834,414; 
Commission  to  enquire  into  griev- 
ances of,  416 ;  instructions  to  Com- 
missioners, 416;  real  nature  of  the 
struggle  in,  420 ;  rebellion  in,  423 ; 
Durham  sent  to,  426 ;  renewal  of 
rebellion  in,  432 ;  union  of,  433, 436 

—  Lower,  grievances  of,  407; 
struggle  of  with  Crown,  411 ;  reve- 
nues of,  411 ;  supplies  stopped  in, 
413;  remonstrates  against  the  in- 
structions to  Commissioners,  418 ; 
Constitution  of  suspended,  426 

—  Upper,  grievances  of,  406 ;  Head 
stops  the  rebellion,  424 

Canning,  Rt.  Hon.  G.,  Reform  not  re- 
tard^ by  his  dea^,  2 ;  his  foreign 
poUcy,  83 ;  his  resolution  respect- 
ing slavery  in  1823, 174  ;  his  speech 
about  the  planters,  176  ;  allows  the 
planters  a  year's  grace,  186 

Csmning,  S.  (afterwuds  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe),  made  Ambassa- 
dor at  St.  Petersbuiig,  166,  ft. ;  brings 
forward  *  Yixen  *  case,  631,  n. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  denounces 
Russell's  education  scheme,  489 

Canterbury,  Viscount,  his  contem- 
plated mission  to  Canada,  414.  See 
also  Sutton,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Itfanneis 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  emigration  to, 
94 

Capital  punishment,  applied  to  fewer 
offences,  65,  56 

Carey,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  29,  it. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  made  Privy  Seal,  253 

Carlos,  Don,  610 ;  obtains  restoration 
of  Pragmatic  of  1789,  611 ;  claims 
the  throne«  611;   leaves  Portugal 
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61 3 ;  raises  his  standaxd  in  Navarrey 
616;  declares  British  Legion  'de- 
hors de  la  conyention/  620 

Carlowy  the  election  in,  in  1836,  832 

Carljle,  T.,  his  description  of  the 
Irish  poor,  446 ;  his  luiguage  about 
education,  486,  487 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  moves  for  evidence 
on  Corporation  Act,  324 

Garrickshock,  tithe  riot  at,  118,  n. 

Gartwright,  Major,  trial  of,  137,  n. 

—  Bev.  B.,  his  power-loom,  26 
Garty,  Michael,  cruelty  of,  172 
Gashel,  its  old  Corporation,  846 
Cash  payments,  resumption  of,  6 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  Bef orm  accelerated 

by  his  death,  2 ;  effects  of  his  death, 
638;  negotiations  respecting   Po- 
land, 679 
Chancery,  delays  in,  36;    increased 
business  of,  86 ;   procedure  in,  37 
costs  of  suits  in,  40 ;    M.  A.  Tay 
lor's  motion   for   reform   of,  43 
Williams  urges  enquiry  into,  46 
Commission  on,  46 ;  report  on,  46 
Copley's  bUl    for   reforming,  47 
Brougham's  bill,  61 

—  Examiner  in,  39 

—  Master  in,  37 ;  emoluments  of,  38; 
not  abolished,  64  and  n. 

—  Begistrar  in,  39 

Chandos,  Lord,  his  speech  on  the  de- 
pressed state  of  agriculture,  226; 
his  motion  on  agricultural  distress, 
227 ;  his  motion  for  repeal  of  malt 
tax,  369;    agrees  to  Agricultural 
Committee  not  reporting,  372 
Charles  IV^  Pragmatic  of,  609 
Charles  X.,  anecdote  of  his  game,  66 
Charter  schools.    See  Education 
Chartism,  riots  occasioned  by,  600 
Chass6,   Qeneral,   commands    Dutch 
troops  at  Antwerp :  notifies  termi- 
nation of  armistice,  662 ;  capitu- 
lates, 670 
Chester,  jurisdiction  in  Palatinate  of, 
Chief  Justiceship  of,  31 ;  obtains 
private  Act  for  theatre,  72 
China,  complications  in,  600 
Chisholm,  Mr.,  elected  for  Inverness- 
shire,  304 
Chlopii^,  Geneal,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Polish  revolution,  681 ;  re- 
signs, 682 
Cholera,  the,  in  Paris  in  1832,  662 ; 

in  Poland,  686 
Cholesbury,  condition  of  under  the 

old  Poor  Law,  236 
Christina,  her  marriage  with  Ferdi- 
nand of   Spain,  610;  assumes  the 
Government  611 


OON 

*  Chronicle,  The  Morning,*  announces 
faU  of  Whigs,  276 

Church,  the  appointments  in  1 828 ;  con- 
version of  West  India  slaves  to,  113 

—  the  Canadian  grants  to,  78 ;  sup- 
ported out  of  army  extraordinaries, 
ib. 

—  the  Irish,  111 ;  description  of, 
161 ;  Commission  on  proposed  by 
Brougham,  262 ;  and  issued,  264 

—  rates,  schemes  for  settling,  381 ; 
schemes  abandoned,  382 

—  Temporalities  Act,  the,  of  1833, 
144;  introduced  by  Althorp,  160; 
its  nature,  161 ;  withdrawn,  169  ; 
reintroduced  in  committee,  160; 
amended,  161 ;  passed,  164 

Cibber,  his  dramatic  monopoly,  70 

Civil  List,  the  history  o^  394  ;  re- 
ferred to  select  committee,  396; 
the  amount  of  settled,  396 

Clancarty,  Lord,  his  speech  on  Irish 
tithes,  466,  it. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  his  cmsade  against 
slavery,  169 

Cloncurry,  Lord,  his  communicatioii 
with  Lord  Anglesey,  142 

Cobbett,  William,  elected  for  Oldham, 
132,  n. ;  supports  repeal  of  malt 
tax,  216;  opposes  ^ew  Poor  Law, 
238 ;  evades  newspaper  tax,  361 ; 
supports  agriculturists,  369 ;  death 
and  character  of,  370 ;  resists  Boe- 
buck's  education  scheme,  486 

Cobourg  Theatre,  manager  of  fined,  74 

Cook-fighting  made  illegal,  61 

Coercion  Act.  See  Peace  Preservation 
Act 

Colbome,  Sir  J.  (afterwards  Lord 
Seaton),  Lieut.-Qovemor  of  Up- 
per Canada,  recalled,  416 ;  represses 
Canada  rebellion,  432  ;  made  Lord 
Seaton,  436 

Colchester,  Lord,  138 

Coldbath  Fields,  riots  in  in  1833, 221 ; 
trial  of  rioters  in,  222 

Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice,  sits  in  <  Stock- 
dale  «.  Hansard,*  606 

Common  Law  Courta,  their  position 
in  1830,  30;  procedure  in,  32; 
e^iense  of  actions,  33 ;  Brougham's 
speech  on,  47 ;  bill  for  establishing 
uniformity  of  process  in,  61 

Connaught,  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion of,  3 

Conscience,  Courts  of  {$ee  Courts 
Local),  33 

Conservatives,  origin  of,  136 ;  grow- 
ing strength  of  in  1837,  377 

Consort,  the  Prince,  marriage  of,  631 ; 
arrangements  on  marriage  of,  632  ; 
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settles   the    Household    question, 
633 

Constantine,  the  Archduke,  his  cha- 
racter, 679  ;  his  flight,  680 ;  his 
death,  686 

Conyngham,  Lord,  made  Postmaster- 
Qeneral,  263 

Cooper,  William,  his  evidence  hef ore 
Factory  Committee,  208 

Copley,  Sir  J.,  his  Bill  of  Chancery 
Befonn,  47.   See  Lyndhurat,  Lord 

Com  Laws,  Bossell's  motion  on  in 
1841,  629 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  estates  belonging 
to,  402 

Corporations,  Bngland  and  Wales,  ne- 
cessity of  reform,  313;  Commission 
on,  314  ;  origin  of,  314 ;  abuses  in, 
316 ;  government  of,  317 ;  the  bill 
for  reforming,  320 ;  its  provisions, 
321 ;  amended  in  Lords,  326 ;  be- 
comes law,  329 

Corporations,  Irish,  Commission  on, 
344 ;  abuses  in,  346 ;  the  first  bill, 
346 ;  amended  in  Lords,  349 ;  lost, 
360  ;  the  bill  of  1837,  380 ;  post- 
poned  by  Lords,  382 ;  the  bill  of 
1838,  466 ;  amended  in  Lords  and 
lost,  467 ;  the  bill  of  1839,  482;  the 
bill  of  1840,611 ;  passed,  613 

Corporation  reform,  Scotland,  under- 
taken by  Jeffrey,  314 

Courts,  Local,  description  of  in  1830, 
33 ;  Peel's  bill  for,  48;  first  sugges- 
ted by  Althorp,  ib.,n. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  69 ;  mono- 
poly of,  74 

Coventry,  Borough  of,  petitions  to  be 
heard  by  counsel  on  Corporation 
BUI,  324 

Cowper,  William,  quoted,  196,  fi. 

Cracow,  position  and  occupation  of, 
628 

Crampton,  Mr.,  Solicitor-General  for 
Ireland,  106 
J   Criminal  Code,  Peel's  reform  of,  66 

Croker,  Bt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  retires  from 
Parliament,  131;  his  connection 
with  Aldborough,  320,  n. 

Cruelty  to  animals.  ^Animals 

Cubi^es,  General,  commands  expedi- 
tion to  Ancona,  677 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  intrigues 
against  the  Ministry,  161 ;  his 
speech  on  the  Irish  Church,  266; 
his  views  on  the  Corporation  Bill, 
329;  Grand  Master  of  Oruige 
Lodges,  339 ;  his  conduct  as  Grand 
Master,  341 ;  refuses  evidence  to 
Orange  Committee,  342;  continues 
Grand  Master,  343 ;  resigns,  344 ; 


DOB 

becomes  Kingof  Hanover,  893 ;  does 
not  give  up  pension  or  iqpartments, 
394, «. 
Czartoryski,  Adam,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Polish  revolution,  682 


DABBY,  G.,  proposes  liberation  of 
8heri£b,  608 

Darlington,  Earl  of  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Cleveland),  opposes  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Bailway,  17 

Davenant,  Dr.,  his  economical  writ- 
ings,  8 

Debt,  arrest  for,  80 

Debtor,  elected  for  Beverley,  80 

De  Caus,  Solomon,  his  inventions^  10, 
19 

Delegates,  Court  of  Jurisdiction, 
partly  transferred  to  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 64,  n. 

Demerara,  riots  in,  178 ;  slavery  regu- 
lated in,  186 ;  number  of  slaves  in, 
193,  n, 

Detmian,  Sir  J.  (afterwards  Lord),  his 
conduct  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  53 
and  ». ;  receives  seals  of  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  during 
interregnum,  278,  ».;  joins  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  363 ;  his  charge 
on '  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,'  603 ;  Ms 
attitude  in  the  House  of  Lords,  610 

Derby,  corrupt  condition  of,  320 

Derby,  12th  Earl  of,  opposes  liver- 
pool  and  Manchester  Bailway,  20 

De  Tocqueville,  Monsieur,  quoted,  167 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  his  InflueDce  in 
Derby,  321,  n. 

Dickens,  Charles,  his  novel,  'Bleak 
House,'  referred  to,  86 

Diebitsch,  Marshal,  in  oommand 
against  the  Poles,  582;  plan  of  his 
campaign,  683 ;  defeated,  684 ;  dies, 
686 

Disraeli,  B.  (afterwards  Earl  of  Be»- 
consfield),  tries  to  unite  Tories  and 
Badicals,  137 ;  opposed  to  the  Poor- 
Law,  239 ;  his  attack  on  Brougham, 
272 

Dissenters,  grievances  of,  867,  381; 
successes  of,  369 ;  marriages,  Peel's 
biU  for,  ib. ;  Bussell's  bill  for,  ih. ; 
passed,  861 ;  marriage  of  Boman 
Catholics  by  Boman  Catholic  priest 
illegal  and  children  illegitimate 
447 

Doherty,  Solidtor^General  for  Ire- 
land, 104 

Dorsetshire  Labourers,  the  case  of, 
229 ;  transported,  ih, ;  interest  in, 
230 ;  pardoned,  231 
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Poyle,  Dr.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kildare ;  his  evideoce  on  Ireland, 
99,  n.;  his  pamphlet  on  the  Poor 
Law,  113 

Drama,  the  history  of  the,  68 ;  license 
of  in  18th  century,  70;  Playhouse 
Bill,  71 ;  Acts  of  C^eo.  II.  and  Geo. 
ni.,  73 ;  committee  on,  76 

Drommond,  Lient.,  B.S.,  his  dictum 
on  the  duties  of  property,  461 

Drnry  Lane  Theatre,  69 ;  monopoly 
of,  74 

Dnncannon,  Viscount,  supports  Wrot- 
tesley's  call  of  the  House,  162; 
Home  Secretary,  262 ;  0'Ck)nnell*s 
letter  to,  267 

Durham,  jurisdiction  in  Palatinate 
of,  31 

Durham,  Sari  of,  objects  to  Stanley*s 
Irish  bills,  144 ;  retires  on  an  Earl- 
dom, 164 ;  selected  for  mission  to 
St.  Petersburg,  165,  n. ;  alleged 
to  have  planned  Ward's  appropria- 
tion motion,  262, ». ;  attacks  Broug- 
ham, 271 ;  sent  to  Canada,  426 ;  his 
character,  427;  his  conduct,  428; 
attadced  in  Parliament,  429;  re- 
signs, 480 ;  returns  home,  432 ;  his 
Canada  report,  433;  his  failure, 
435 ;  his  mission  to  St.  Petersburg, 
568;  unsuccessfully  intercedes  for 
Poland,  592 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  termina- 
tion of  monopoly  of,  209,  224,  n. 

Bbrington,Viscount,made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  460 

Ecclesiastical  Court  (tee  also  Dele- 
gates, Court  of),  appeals  from  trans- 
ferred to  Privy  Council,  54,  n. ;  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  not  subject  to 
decrees  of,  79  ;  members  made  sub- 
ject to,  81,  82 ;  Pollock's  bill  for 
consolidating,  295 

Edinburgh  obtains  a  private  Act  for 
a  theatre,  72;    Grey  banquet  at, 

269, 271 

Education  in  England,  condition  of 
in  1839,  485 ;  first  grant  for,  486 ; 
insufficiency  of  grant  for,  487 ; 
Busseirs  scheme  for,  488,  490 

Education  in  Ireland,  123  ;  the  Char- 
ter sdiools,  124;  Commissions  on, 
125;  Kildare  Place  schools,  126, 
Stanley's  scheme  for^  127 ;  attacked, 
483 ;  progress  of,  485 

Egerton,  I^rd  Francis,  wins  South 
Lancashire,  283;  moves  amend- 
ment to  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  348 ; 
repeats  the  motion,  380 


FAG 

Eldon,  Lord,  his  delays  and  doubts,  1 4 ; 
his  political  and  legislative  duties 
42;  serves  on  Chancery  Commis- 
sion,46 ;  protests  against  Irish  Tithe 
Bill,  120 ;  his  position  in  1833, 134 ; 
denounces  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
161;  his  opinion  of  the  trade  de- 
monstration in  1834,  230;  his  dis- 
like of  the  Corporation  Act,  322, 
325;  his  speech  on  the  Dissenters* 
Marriage  Bill,  358 

Election,  General,  the,  of  1832, 130;  of 
1834, 283 ;  of  1837,391 ;  of  1841,530 

Election  Law,  the.    See  Eegistration 

Election  committees,  conflicting  de- 
cisions of,  436 ;  Buller's  bill  for  re- 
constituting, 437 ;  injustice  of,  514 ; 
bills  for  reforming,  515 

Elgin,  Lord,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  435 

Eliot,  Loi^d,  attacks  Anoona  expedi- 
tion, 578 ;  his  mission  to  Spain,  616 

Ellenborough,  2nd  Lord  (s^rwards 
Earl  of),  his  opinion  of  cheap  law, 
48,  n. ;  president  of  Board  of  Con- 
trol, 280;  approves  Lords*  amend- 
ments to  Corporation  Act,  326 

Ellice,  Rt.  Hon.  E.,  Secretary  at  War, 
254 

EUis,  C.  (afterwards  Lord  Seaford), 
his  defence  of  slavery,  173,  n. 

Emigrants,  sufferings  of,  97 ;  number 
of,  100 

Emigration,  early  attempts  at,  93 ;  ex- 
tent of  in  1815  and  1832,  94 ;  cost 
of,  94 ;  committee  on,  95 ;  bill  for 
regulating,  97 

Enclosures,  effect  of  on  the  poor,  87 

Enniskillen,  Lord,  Deputy  Grand 
.Master  of  Orange  Lodges,  339 

Equity.    See  Chancery 

Erskine,  Lord,  his  efforts  to  promote 
kindness  to  animals,  59,  n. 

Essex,  Poor  Law  in,  89 

Evans,  Mr.,  one  of  the  Sheriffs  in  1840, 
506 ;  committed,  507,  508 

Evans,  Col.,  attacks  Prussia  for  help- 
ing Poland,  591 ;  his  motion  respect- 
ing Poland,  598 

Evans,  Sir  de  Lacy,  elected  for  West- 
minster, 220;  attacks  new  Poor 
Law,  238 ;  commands  British  Legion 
in  Spain,  618 ;  returns  to  England, 
624 

Exchequer  processes  in  Ireland,  351 


FACTORIES,  children  in,  199  ;  ob- 
tained from  London,  200 ;  their 
sufferings,  201 ;  legislation  re- 
specting, 203;    Sadler's    bill,  205; 
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Gonunittee  on,  206;  Oominitwion 
on,  208;  Ponlett  Thomaon's  bill 
of  1836,  208, «. 

Fairman,  Iieiit.-Col.,  refuses  to  pro- 
dnoe  Orange  recordB,  342 

Ferdinand  VIL  of  Spain,  death  of, 
609;  his  marriages,  610,  611 

Fergnsson,  Catlar,  signs  the  address 
to  Althorp  in  1834, 262 ;  denoonoes 
Biis8ia*s  conduct  to  Poland,  691 ; 
his  motion  respecting  Pohuod  in 
1833,  598 ;  his  death,  473,  i». 

Yielding,  his  plays,  71 

Fieschi,  lus  infernal  machine,  630 

Financial  year,  alteration  of,  218 

Finn,  Mr^  attacks  Orange  Lodges, 
340 ;  renews  the  attack,  343 

Fitzgerald  and  Vesci,  Lord,  moves 
amendment  to  Irish  Corporation 
Bill,  349 

Fitswilliam,  Lord,  gives  of&ce  to 
Grattan,  104 

Slogging  of  women  stopped,  56 

—  in  the  army  attacked,  55 

Follett,  Sir  William,  hisamendmentto 
the  Corporation  Bill,  323  ;  spoken 
of  as  a  possible  Toiy  leader,  327 

Foote  opens  the  Haymarket,  73 

Foreign  Legion  enlisted  for  service 
in  Spain,  618 ;  attacked  in  Parlia- 
ment, 619 ;  Don  Carlos  declares  it 
'  dehors  de  la  convention/  620 ;  its 
ill  success  and  bad  treatment,  624 

Forgery,  punishment  of,  49,  n.,  56 

France,  its  position  in  1830, 538, 540; 
invades  Belgium,  553  ;  co-operates 
with  England  in  interference  in 
Belgium,  570 ;  protests  against  Aus- 
trian oocapation  of  Italy,  574  ;  irri- 
tation in  at  P^rier's  Polish  policy, 
587;  irritation  in  at  fall  of  Warsaw, 
589 ;  recognises  XBabella,  611 ;  de- 
clines to  Interfere  in  Spain,  617; 
estrangement  from  England,  625 ; 
proposes    Conference    on    Eastern 

?[aestion,  635;    isolation  of,  645; 
eeling  in  for  Egypt,  46. 
Freemen,  origin  of,  816 ;  their  privi- 
leges, 316;   Tory  defence  of,  323 
and  n. 
Froude,  J.  A.,  his  *  English  in  Ireland  ' 

quoted,  124 
Fry,  Mrs.,  the  prison  reformer,  170 
Fulton  invents  a  steam  boat,  10 
Fursey,  G.,  acquitted  on  a  charge  of 
riot,  222 


GAME,  sale  of  illegal,  63 
Game  Laws,  description  of  in  1830, 


63;bil]sforalteriiig»64;  Althosp'a 
bill,65 

Garridk,  epigram  on,  69 

George  IV^  extravagance  of,  286 

Gerard,  Marshal,  oommands  French 
army  siq)porting  Belgium,  553 ; 
oommands  attack  on  Antwerp,  570 ; 
minister  in  France,  628 

Germany,  revolution  in  in  1830,  573 

Gifford,  Lord,  a  member  of  the  Chan- 
cery CoBumsaion,  46 

Gipps,  Sir  G.,  member  of  the  Canada 
Commission,  416 

Glasgow  obtains  private  Act  for  a 
theatre,  72 

Glenelg,  Lord,  softois  the  Omada 
despatches  to  please  William  IV^ 
416 ;  his  supplementary  despatch, 
419;  disallows  Durham's  ordi- 
nance, 430 ;  disapproves  Durham's 
prodamation,  431 ;  attack  upon  in 
1838, 458 ;  retires,  459 ;  urges  West 
Indies  to  abolish  appcentioahq^  ^71 

Gloucestershire,  allotments  to  poor 
first  made  in,  92 

Goderich,  Viscount  (sm  also  Bobinson, 
Bt  Hon.  F.,  and  Bipon,  Barl  of  X 
proposed  for  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  145;  retires  and  is  made 
Lord  Bipon,  165;  a  timid  friend 
of  the  negro,  189. ;  his  despatch  to 
the  slave  colonies,  190 ;  his  retire- 
ment, 194;  his  Canadian  policy, 
412,  413 

Goodricke,  Sir  H.,  elected  for  Staf- 
fordshire, 304 

Gordon,  Sir  W.,  urges  Wellington  to 
support  Gumey's  steam-carriage,  12 

Gosf ord.  Earl  of,  made  President  of  Ca- 
nada Commission,  415 ;  his  policy 
in  Canada,  417 ;  his  recommenda- 
tions, 419;  dissolves  the  Assembly, 
423;  his  faUure,  435 

Goulbum,  Bb.  Hon.  W.,  defends  sup- 
port of  Canada  Church  out  of 
army  eztraordinaries,  79 ;  his  Irish 
Tithe  Act,  1^2 ;  elected  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  131;  denounces 
Irish  Church  Act,  152;  effects  of 
his  Irish  Church  Tithe  BUI,  247 ;  ac- 
knowledges Orange  addresses,  340, 
n.;  objects  to  j&gistzation  Bill, 
860 ;  proposed  for  the  Speakraship, 
480;  moves  amendment  to  Jamaica 
BUI,  481 

Graham,  Sir  J.,  elected  for  Cumber- 
land, 130 ;  his  silence  in  1833, 210; 
votes'  against  Althorp  on  Baron 
Smith's  case,  245;  resigns,  262; 
withdraws  from  Brookes's,  334 ; 
moves  that  Agricultural  Commit- 
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tee  should  not  rep6rfc,  372;  de- 
feated in  Camberland,  392 ;  accepts 
oflOoe  under  Peel  in  1839,  474 

Graigue,  tithe  riot  in,  113, 115 

Grant,  Bt.  Hon.  C.  i$ee  also  Glenelg, 
Lord),  elected  for  Liyerness-shire, 
130;  CJolonial  Minister  and  Lord 
Glenelg,  303 

Grant,  Sir  W.,  retires  from  the  Bolls, 
44 

Granville,  Lord,  Minister  at  Paris,  648, 
ft. ;  temporarily  absent,  641 

Grattan,  Bt.  Hon.  H.,  given  office  by 
FitKwilliam,  104 

—  proposes  amendment  to  Address 
in  1834,  241 ;  his  quarrel  with 
Hardinge,  313,  n.;  urges  Irish  to 
agitate,  375 

Gray,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  29,  ». 

Grey,  Barl,  refuses  to  allow  Phillpotts 
to  hold  Stanhope,  29,  n, ;  refuses  to 
allow  Church  in  Canada  to  be  sup- 
ported out  of  army  funds,  78 ;  de- 
lighted at  0*Conneir8  conviction, 
110 ;  promises  to  enforce  Tithe  Law 
in  Ireland,  118 ;  defends  Irish  Bdu- 
cation  Bill,  127;  unable  to  move 
Stanley  from  Irish  Office,  144 ;  fails 
to  reconstruct  his  Ministry,  146; 
introduces  Irish  Coercion  Act,  163 ; 
threatens  to  resign  on  amend- 
ment to  Church  BiU,  164  ;  inclined 
to  resign  on  malt- tax  division,  216 ; 
desires  to  resign  in  1834,  263 ;  in- 
troduces Coercion  Bill  and  resigns, 
268 ;  his  character  and  administra- 
tion, 269,  533;  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet at  Edinburgh,  269;  asked 
to  form  a  Minist^  in  1836,  303; 
his  character  of  William  IV.,  386 ; 
Durham's  conduct  to,  428;  his 
opinion  of  the  Ancona  expedition, 
678;  his  description  of  Miguel's 
cruelties,  699 ;  declines  to  recognise 
Miguel,  600 

^  Hon.  C.  (afterwards  Lieut.-Gen.), 
elected  for  Wycombe,  1 37 ;  supports 
Wrottesley*s  call  of  the  House,  162 

—  Sir  C,  member  of  the  Canada  Com- 
mission, 416 

—  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  29,  n. 

—  Sir  G.,  defends  apprentice  sys- 
tem, 470 ;  introduces  bill  for  im- 
proving lot  of  apprentices,  t^. ; 
reverses  Wilmot's  motion,  471 ; 
Judge- Advocate,  473,  n.;  deoUnes 
to  enter  Cabinet,  600 

Grimsby,  apprentices  to  smack-owners 

of,  200,  n, 
Grote,George,  elected  for  London,  132 ; 

supports  new  Poor  Law,  238 ;  signs 
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address  to  Althorp  in  1834,  262 ; 
denounces  compromise  on  Irish 
Tithe  Bill,  465,  it. ;  his  complaint 
against  the  Conservative  policy  of 
the  Ministry,  468 ;  seconds  Boe- 
buck*s  education  motion,  486;  at- 
tacks Palmerston's.  foreign  policy, 
662,  n. 

Guiana,  treatment  of  apprentices  in, 
466 

Guizot,  Monsieur,  his  idea  of  his- 
tory quoted,  2 ;  his  opinion  of  Peel, 
302;  retires  in  1830,  647;  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  664 ;  his  view 
of  the  capture  of  Antwerp,  671 ; 
his  rivalry  with  Thiers,  622 ;  retires, 
ib, ;  his  influence  with  Mol6,  624  ; 
Minister  in  London,  646 ;  his  Bast- 
em  policy,  646 ;  his  pacific  counsels, 
661 

Gully,  W.,  elected  for  Pontrefact,  132 

Gumey,  Mr.,  Buxton's  father-in-law, 
170 

Gumey,  Mr.,  the  inventor  of  a  steam- 
carriage,  12 

Gurwood,  Lieut.- Col.,  his  mission  to 
Spain,  616 


HAFIZ  PACHA  crosses  the  Eu- 
phrates, 684 ;  defeated,  637 

Hallam,  H.,  member  of  Useful  SlUow- 
ledge  Society,  363 

Hamilton,  Lord  A.,  his  committee  on 
Scotch  municipaUties,  320 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  a  slave  owner  in  Deme- 
rara,  179 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  attacks  Boebuck  for 
holdii^  paid  agency,  422,  n, 

Hanover,  crown  of  descends  to  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  393 ;  riots  in,  673 

—  King  of,  his  foolish  conduct,  393 

Hansazd,  Messrs.,  Stockdale's  actions 
against,  603 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  attacked  by 
O'Connell,  102;  challenges  O'Con- 
nell,  103;  offered  office  by  Grey 
and  retires,  t&.;  elected  for  Laun- 
ceston,  131 ;  Irish  Secretary,  280 ; 
his  Tithe  Bill,  296,  298,  308,  463  ; 
his  qoaiTel  with  Grattan,  813,  n, ;  de- 
nounced by  Barron,  299,  and  313,  n. 

Harewood,  Lord,  obtains  select  com- 
mittee on  West  India  interest,  192,  n. 

Hart,  Sir  A.,  retires  from  Chancellor- 
ship of  Ireland,  106 

Harvey,  J.  W.,  his  attack  on  the  Pen- 
sion List,  398,  400;  excluded  from 
Pensions  Committee,  401 ;  wishes 
to  refer  complaints  agunst  Spottis- 
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woode  AflsooUtion  to  select  com- 
mittee,  439 

Hawes,  B.,  moTes  redaction  in  CiTil 
List,  396 

Hay,  Lord  J.,  oommands  force  in 
Spain,  623 

Head,  Major  (afterwards  Sir  F.)»  made 
Lieat.-Govemor  of  Upper  Canada, 
415;  in  Upper  Canada,  418;  re- 
caUed,  424 

Hemp,  the  bailiff  in  the  case  of '  Stock- 
dale  t;.  Hansard,'  506 

Herries,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.»  elected  for 
Harwich,  181 ;  carries  a  financial 
motion  in  1840,  624 ;  attacks  Ros- 
sian- Dutch  Loan,  567 

Hesse  Cassel,  revolation  in  in  1830, 
578 

Heytesbury,  Lord,  returns  from  em- 
bassy at  St.  Petersburg,  568 

Hill,  Matthew  D.,  his  speech  at  Hull, 
241 ;  a  member  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society,  363 

—  Rowland,  a  member  of  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  868;  his  Post 
Office  reforms,  492 

—  H.,  father  of  M.  and  R.  Hill,  492 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J.    (afterwards  Lord 

Broughton),eleoted  for  Westminster, 
132 ;  Secretary  at  War,  132,  n. ;  his 
Factory  Act,  208 ;  resigns  his  seat^ 
219 ;  defeated  at  Westminster,  220 ; 
Byron's  opinion  of  his  *  Hundred 
Days,'  220,  n. ;  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  262 ;  spoken  of 
for  leadership,  274 

Holland  (ies  also  Belgium)  accepts 
arrangement  of  London  Conference 
in  January  1881, 544  ;  rejects  modi- 
fied arrangement  of  July,  552 ;  re- 
jects arrangement  of  October,  558 ; 
relations  of  Court  of  with  Prussia 
and  Russia,  559 

Hoppner,  Mr.,  made  Consul  in  Lis- 
bon, 600 ;  demands  reparation  from 
Miguel,  601 

Home,  Sir  W.,  elected  for  Marylebone, 
182 

Horton,  Rt.  Hon.  Wilmot,  his  career, 
95 ;  his  Emigration  BUI,  97 

House  of  Commons,  labours  of  in 
1888,  209 

House  tax.    See  Assessed  taxes 

Howard,  J.,  the  prison  reformer,  his 
remarks  on  the  Ldsh  Charter  schools, 
125 

Howard,  Wm.,  attorney  to  Stockdale, 
506  ;  sent  to  Newgate,  508 

Howard  de  Walden,  Lord,  his  letter 
to  Viscount  de  Sa  Bandeira,  467,  n. 

ITowick,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  Grey), 


DTG 

his  Emigration  Bill,  98 ;  n,;  his 
views  on  slavery,  193,  470  ;  objects 
to  apprentice  system  and  resigns, 
196 ;  made  Under-Secretary  at 
Home  Office,  196,  ». ;  his  slavery 
policy  resisted  by  Brougham,  468  ; 
retires,  500 ;  his  amendment  to  the 
Registration  Bill,  523 ;  defeated  in 
Northumberland,  580 

Hudson,  Jas.  (afterwards  Sir  J.),  sent 
to  find  Peel  in  Italy,280 

Huggins,  a  slave-owner,  cruelty  of,  172 

Hugginstown,  tithe  riot  at,  117 

Hugo,  Victor,  reference  to  <  Les  Mia6- 
rables,'  568,  n. 

Hume,  Joseph,  proposes  Littleton  for 
Speaker^p,  139 ;  signs  the  address 
to  Althorp  in  1834,  262 ;  proposes 
better  accommodation  for  House 
of  Commons,  285 ;  proposes  to  limit 
the  supplies,  291;  abandons  the 
proposal,  292;  attacks  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, 294  ;  challenged  by  Peel» 
313,  n. ;  threatens  Lords  with  de- 
struction, 326,  n. ;  obtains  exten- 
sion to  colonies  of  *  Orange  *  in- 
quiry, 342;  proposes  removal  of 
offlciid  Orangemen,  343  ;  moves  re- 
duction in  CHvil  list,  396 ;  opposes 
Canada  Bill,  426 

Humfrey,  Col.,  his  description  of  suf- 
ferings of  foreign  legion,  624,  n. 

Hunt,  Orator,  death  of,  871,  «i. 

Huskisson,  Rt.  Hon.  W.,  his  commer- 
cial reforms,  2 ;  his  death,  22 ;  dis- 
allows Jamaica  Act  of  1826,  186 ; 
his  advice  to  Canada  Committee, 
412 ;  a  paid  agent,  422 


IBRAHIM  PACHA  commands  Egyp- 
tian anny,  593 ;  crosses  the  Tau- 
rus, 594  ;  his  position  in   1839, 
636 ;  destroys  the  Turkish  army, 
687 ;  evacuates  Syria,  651 
Imports  and  exports,  amount  of,  7 ; 
confusion  arising  from   difference 
between  official  and  real  values  of,  8 
Income   tax,  its  yield  in  1815  and 

1843,  4 
Ingilby,  Sir  W.,  his  motion  for  re- 
duction of  malt  tax,  215 ;  rejected 
in  1884,  227 
Inglis,  Sir  R.,  denounces  Irish  Church 
Act,  152 ;  objects  to  Littleton's  Titlie 
Bill,  248 ;  defends  giant  of  colonisl 
minerals  to  Duke  of  York,  409,  n. ; 
denounces  the  foreign  slave  tarade, 
469 ;  his  speech  on  Russell's  edu- 
cation scheme,  488 ;  his  defence  of 
the  unreformed  Irish  corporations, 
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613,  n.;  his  language  on  occupa- 
tion of  Cracow,  629 

Ireland  {iee  Church,  Education,  Poor, 
Tithe),  increase  in  the  population 
of,  1815-1832,  3 ;  its  condition  in 
1830,  99;  subdivision  of  land  in, 
100;  emigration  from,  100;  new  Be- 
formation  in,  112  ;  tithe  riots,  113, 
117;  juries  in,  117;  discontent  in 
in  1831,  128 ;  in  1832,  140 ;  out- 
rages in,  141 ;  disinclination  in  to 
serve  on  juries,  141 ;  agitation  in 
for  repeal  of  Union,  240;  proportion 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics  in, 
310,  n. ;  renewed  agitation  in,  337 ; 
condition  of  in  1837,  376 

Irish  clergy,  distress  of,  119;. grant 
to,  121 

Isabella,  Queen,  her  birth,  610 ;  gra- 

.    dual  success  of,  623 

Isturitz,  M.,  Spanish  Minister,  623. 

Italy,  condition  of  in  1830,  673 

JAMAICA,  indignation  of,   at  Ba- 
thuist,  176 ;  number  of  slaves  in, 
177;  the  Jamaica  Act  of  1826,  186 ; 
riots  in,  in  1831, 1 91 ;  its  conduct  in 
1839,  466 ;  prisons  in,  466 ;  agrees 
to    abolish    apprenticeship,     472; 
Prison  Bill  for,  ib. ;  anger  of  House 
of  Assembly  of,  473 ;  bill  to  sus- 
pend constitution  of  ,i^. ;  abandoned, 
474 ;  the  second  bill,  481 ;  amended 
and  passed,  482 
'  James,*  the,  an  emigrant  ship,  97 
Jeffrey,  Rt.  Hon.  (afterwards  Lord), 
elected  for  Edinburgh,  131 ;  raised 
to  the  Bench,  264,  fi. ;  his  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Bill,  314 
Jenkinson,  Dr^  made  a  bishop,  29, ». 
Jews,  disabilities  of,  77 ;  admitted  to 
freedom  of  City,  77  ;  Governor  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  78 ;  called  to  the 
Bar,  78 ;  Sheriff  of  Ix)ndon,  78 
Johnson,  Dr.,his  opinion  of  slav6ry,178 
Joy,  Attorney-General    for  Ireland, 
104 ;  as  Chief  Baron  sanctions  writs 
of  rebellion,  361 

KALISCH,  camp  of,  628 
Eavanagh,    Mr.,   returned    for 
Carlow,  332 

Kaye,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  29,  fi. 

Kearsley,  his  retort  on  Methuen,  368,9». 

Kelly,  Archbp.,  permits  mixed  educa- 
tion, 126,  n. 

Eemnt,  Sir  J.,  Master-Oenezid  of 
Ordnance,  146 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  her  estrangement 
from  William  IV.,  390 


IiBf 

Kenyon,  Lord,  Deputy  Grand  Master 

of  Orangemen,  339 
Key,  Sir  John,  his  motion  for  repeal 

of  assessed  taxes,  216 
Khosrew  Pacha  endeavours  to  n^;o- 

tiate  with  Mehemet  All,  638 
Kildare  Place  schools,  1^6 
Kilkenny,  outrages  in,  141 
Killingworth,  Stiiephenson  employed 

at,  14 
Kingston  obtains  a  private  Act  for 

theatre,  72 
Knight,  Charles,  starts  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society,  362 
Knightley,  Sir  B.,  moves  reduction  of 

soap  duties,  367 
Kosdosko,  the  Hero  of  Poland,  680 
Krudener,  Madame,  her  influence,  1 


LABOUCHBRE,  H.  (afterwards 
Lord  Taunton),  his  first  Jamaica 
Bill,  473;  his  second  Jamaica 
Bill,  481 

Laffitte,  M.,  Minister  of  France,  647  ; 
beaten  for  Presidency  of  Chamber, 
664,  ». ;  his  retirement,  674 

Lalande,  Admiral,  commands  French 
squadron  in  Mediterranean  in  1888, 
636 

Lalor,  Patrick,  murder  of,  141 

Lamarque,  (General,  riots  on  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of,  663 

Lamb^  G.,  his  death,  196, ». 

Lancaster,  jurisdiction  in  Palatinate 
of,  31 

—  Duchy  of,  402 ;  left  under  the 
Crown,  403 

Landowners,  decreasing  privileges  of, 
66 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  his  announcement 
respecting  Irish  tithes,  120 ;  his  IMs- 
senters*  Marriages  BiUs,  368 

Latouche,  Rev.  Mr.,  incumbent  of 
Mountrath,  114 

Law  Reform.  Sde  Common  Law  and 
Chancery 

Laybach,  principles  laid  down  at,  674 

IiMkoh,  Sir  J.,  Vice-chancellor,  46 ;  a 
member  of  the  Chancery  Commis- 
sion, 46 

Leader,  opposes  Russell's  Canada  Re- 
solutions, 421;  opposes  Canada  Bills, 
426 ;  denounces  Ministry,  464,  474 

Lecky,  W,  E.  H.,  his  History  r^erred 
to,  72,  fk,  124 

Lef evre,  C.  (afterwards  Yisct.  Even- 
ley),  chairman  of  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, 372;  made  Speaker,  480; 
his  dignity  in  the  Chair,  620 

Lef  evre,  J.  (afterwards  Sir  J.),  Under- 
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SecreUiy,  Colonial  Office,  196,  ii. ; 
Poor  Law  0:>mmiflsioner,  449,  n. 

Legge,  Dr^  made  a  bishops  29,  n. 

Leopold,  Prince  (afterwards  King  of 
Belgium),  549  ;  refuses  the  throne 
of  Greece,  660 ;  accepts  the  throne 
of  Belgium,  662 ;  appeals  for  help 
to  France,  653  ;  wishes  French  to 
remain  in  Belgium,  656 

Leuchtenburg,  Due  de,  candidate  for 
Belgian  throne,  644 

Lewis,  Sir  J.  F.,  one  of  the  English 
Poor  Law  Oommissioners,  449 

Lewis,  Bt.  Hon.  Ck>mewall(afterwaids 
Sir  Comewall),  a  member  of  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  363 ;  asked  by 
Bice  to  draw  up  paper  on  Irish 
Poor  Laws,  449 

Liberals,  Whigs  assume  name  of,  136 

Lichfield  House  Ck>mpact,  296 

—  Lord,  his  views  on  Bowland  Hill, 
494 

liddell.  Sir  T.,  a  patron  of  Stephen- 
son, 16 

Limerick,  its  oloee  Corporation,  345 

Littledale,  Mr.  Justice,  sits  in  '  Stock- 
dale  r.  Hansazd,*  606 

Littleton,  Bt.  Hon.  B.  (afterwards 
Lord  Hatherton),  proposed  for 
Speakership,  139;  supports  0*Con- 
nell  on  Baron  Smith's  case,  244 ;  his 
Tithe  Bill,  247, 251 ;  endeavours  to 
manage  0*Connell,  255 ;  his  failure, 
257 ;  resigns,  but  continues  in  of- 
fice, 258,  262 ;  his  modified  Tithe 
Bill,  264,  453 ;  becomes  Lord  Ha- 
therton, 304 

Liveipool  obtains  private  Act  for 
theatre,  72 

—  and  Manchester  Bail  way  originated, 
18 ;  Stephenson  engineer  to,  20 

—  Earl  of,  his  Chur<£  appointments, 
28 

Logrono,  Convention  of,  616 
London,  Conference  of,  on  Belgium, 
638;  declares  separation  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  642 ;  its  articles 
of  January  1831,  644  ;  sends  ulti- 
matum to  Belgium,  548 ;  modified 
articles  of  June,  551 ;  its  articles  of 
October,  656,  567;  dissolution  of, 
569 

—  University.  See  University  of  Lon- 
don 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of,  his  appoint- 
ment to  St.  Petersburg,  292;  his  re- 
wards, 298 ;  attack  upon,  294;  gives 
up  his  appointment,  ib. ;  his  views 
upon  Corporation  Bill,  329;  com- 
plains of  omission  of  banquet  from 
the   Queen's  Coronation,  477;  his 


VAC 

motions  on  the  foreign  legion, 
624,  n. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.,  quoted,  407 
Louis  Philippe,  recognition  of  by 
Wellington,  638 ;  luis  views  on  the 
English  alliance,  541 ;  refuses  the 
throne  of  Belgium  for  his  second 
son,  645 ;  protests  against  decisions 
of  London  Conference,  546;  visits 
the  cholera  patients,  662 ;  opposed 
to  intervention  in  Spain,  622, 623  ; 
his  speech  to  the  Chambers,  624 ; 
withdraws  from  Quadruple  Treaty, 
629 ;  attack  on  by  Fies<dii  and  Ali- 
baud,  630;  applies  for  a  dotation 
for  Nemours,  646;  alarmed  at 
Thiers'  language,  650 
Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  a  member  of  Useful 

Knowledge  Society,  363 
Lushington,  Dr.,  serves  on  Chancery 
Commission,  46;  attacks  trial  of 
Bev.  J.  Smith,  184 
Luxemburg,  its  position  in  1831,  543  ; 
decision  of  Conference  respecting, 
544;     new   proposals   respecting, 
551,  557 
Lyndhurst,  Lord,  his  Bill  of  Chancary 
Beform,  47 ;  supports  amendment 
on  Irish  Church  Bill,  163 ;  receives 
Great  Seal,  278,  a. ;  confirmed    in 
Chancellorship^  280 ;  his  oi^xsition 
to  the  Corporation  Act^  325 ;  spoken 
of  as  a  possible  Prime  Minister,  327 ; 
advises  Peers  to  give  way  on  corpo- 
ration reform,  329;  amends  Irish 
Corporation  Bill,  349 ;  decides  tithe 
case,  356  ;  his  conduct  in  1836, 373, 
374  ;  amends  Lrish  Corporation  Bill 
in  1838,  457 


MACADAM,  the  effect  of  his  roads,  9 
Macaulay,Bt.Hon  T.  (afterwards 
Lord),  elected  for  Leeds,  131,206; 
refuses  to  give  evidence  to  com- 
mittee on  Hill's  case,  243;  Secre- 
tary-at-War,  500 ;  speeches  on  want 
of  confidence  motion,  529 ;  his  views 
about  Portugal,  608 

—  Zachaiy,  169 ;  collects  information 
on  slavery,  171 

Macdonnell,  Bev.  Mr.,  curate  of 
Graigne,  113, 115 

MacHale,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
attacks  the  Irish  Education  Board, 
484,  485 

Mackintosh,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  J.,  his  re- 
form of  the  Criminal  Code,  2,  49,  a. ; 
his  opinion  of  the  Bev.  J.  Smith'iB 
trial,  183, 184  ;  his  dictum  on  gua- 
rantees, 604 
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Maestrioht,  position  of,  551 

Mahon,  Lord,  his  Election  Committee 
Bill,  515 ;  his  attadc  on  PiUmerston's 
foreign  policy,  625,  n, 

Mahmoud  n..  Sultan  of  Turkey,  592 ; 
orders  Mehemet  to  raise  siege  of 
Acre,  593;  appeals  to  Britain  for 
help,  594 ;  and  to  France  and  Rus- 
sia, 595 ;  his  attitude  towards  Me- 
hemet, 632;  reinforces  his  army, 
633;  decides  on  crossing  the  Eu- 
phrates, 634  ;  his  death,  637 

Maidstone,  Lord,  denounces  0*Ck>n- 
nelVs  speech  at  Grown  and  Anchor, 
441 

Maison,  Marshal,  retires,  547 

Malthus,  his  writings  referred  to,  90 

MaJt  tax,  the  histoiy  of,  215 ;  Ingilby 
carries  motion  for  reduction  of,  215  ; 
motion  for  reduction  of  in  1834, 
227 

Manchester  obtains  private  Ad  for 
theatre,  72 ;  playhouse  manager  at 
fined  for  playing  without  a  license, 
74 

Margate  obtains  private  Act  for  a 
theatre,  72 

Maria,  Donna,  proclaimed  Queen  of 
Portugal,  609 

Marienburg  coveted  by  France  in  1831, 
544 

Markland,  Oaptain,  in  command  in 
the  Tagus,  606 

Marriages.    See  DissenteiB 

Marsh,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  29,  n. 

Marshall,  Mr.,  elected  for  Leeds,  206 

Martin,  Richard,  his  efforts  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals,  58,  168 ;  attack 
on,  60 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Spanish  Minister, 
612 ;  applies  to  foreign  Powers  for 
help,  617  ;  faUs,  620 

Maryborough,  its  Corporation,  346 

Marylebone,  association  in,  against 
payment  of  assessed  taxes,  223 

Matdies,  invention  of,  26 

Maxwell,  H.,  Grand  Secretary  of 
Orange  Lodges,  339 

May,  Sir  E.,  his  '  Constitutional  His- 
tory '  referred  to,  442,  n. 

Mehemet  Ali,  his  great  rise,  592 ;  quar- 
rek  with  Abd-allah  Bey,  593 ;  his 
ambitious  projects,  631 ;  strengthens 
his  Syrian  army,  633  ;  offers  to  with- 
draw from  Syria,  635  ;  orders  Ibra- 
him to  advance,  636 ;  declines  Ehos- 
rew*s  overture,  638;  offers  to  ne- 
gotiate, 647;  ultimatum  to,  649; 
yields,  650 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  his  delight  at 
0*Conneirs  conviction,  110;    pro- 


MON 

posed  for  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land, 145 ;  hastens  report  of  Factory 
Commission,  208;  refuses  to  re- 
ceive trades  union,  230;  ordered 
to  form  a  Ministry,  261 ;  Prime 
Minister,  262 ;  abandons  the  Coer- 
cion Bill,  263  ;  his  careless  system, 
268;  dismissed,  276;  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  290,  n. ;  his 
second  Administration,  303 ;  denies 
having  arranged  for  0'Connell*s 
support,  306;  his  speech  on  the 
Tithe  Bill,  312 ;  on  the  Corporation 
Act,  324 ;  Walter's  attack  on,  368,  n,; 
his  position  in  1838,  374 ;  r^rets 
existence  of  National  Association, 
376 ;  his  character  of  William  IV., 
386;  attends  the  Queen,  390; 
tolerates  William  IV.'s  speeches  to 
Canada  Commissioners,  416;  un- 
successfully resists  censure  on  Nor- 
manby,  463  ;  resigns,  474 ;  resumes 
office,  475 ;  his  conduct  considered, 
477 ;  dissuades  Abercromby  from  re- 
signing the  Speakership,  479;  re- 
fers Irish  education  to  select  com- 
mittee, 484 ;  his  views  on  the  Com 
Laws,  530;  the  duuacter  of  his 
Ministry,  534 

Mendizabal,  Minister  in  Spain,  621, 
622 ;  fall  of,  623 

Menotti  commands  the  Modena  insur- 
gents, 573 

Merivale,  Rt.  Hon.  Herman,  a  member 
of  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  368 

Methuen,  Paul,  retort  on  by  Kearsley, 
367, 9». 

Metternich,  Prince,  his  influence  with 
Thiers,  622;  endeavours  to  stop 
cruelties  in  Spanish  war,  625,  n.; 
his  Eastern  policy  in  1839, 640 

Mexborough,  Lord,  rejected  for  Ponte- 
fract,  132 

Miguel,  Dom,  his  cruelties,  699 ;  his 
outrages  on  British  sul^ects,  600 
affords  reparation  to  Britain,  601 
outrages  on  French  subjects,  602 , 
yields  to  France,  604 ;  fresh  cruel- 
ties of,  605 ;  his  junction  with 
Carlos,  611 ;  consents  to  leave  Por- 
tugal, 613 

Mill,  James,  a  member  of  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  363 

Milton,  Lord,  speaks  at  a  slavery  meet- 
ing in  Loiidon,  187 

Modena,  revolution  in  in  1831,  573 

Mol6,  Count,  French  Minister,  624 

Molesworth,  Sir  W.,  his  sympathy 
with  the  Canadian  insurgents,  425 
and  n, ;  attacks  Lord  Glenelg,  458 

Monk,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  29,  n. 
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Montalirei,  M.,  Minister  of  Uie  In- 
terior, 647 

Montforiy  Simon  de,  originates  bo- 
rough representetion,  815 

Honntrath,  tithe  riot  in,  113 

Hontserrat  abolishes  apprenticeship 
system,  471 

'  Morning  Herald,'  the,  announces 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  597 

Morpeth,  Visoouit  (afterwards  Earl 
ot  Carlisle),  his  amendment  to  the 
Address,  290,  n. ;  his  Tithe  Bill,  308 ; 
his  mhe  Bill  of  1836,  352;  his 
Tithe  Bill  of  1837,  883,  453 ;  pro- 
mises haste  in  dealing  with  Irish 
Poor  Law,  447;  declines  Ministry 
will  not  exist  on  snffenubce,  464 ; 
his  Municipal  Bill  of  1839,  482 ;  his 
Municipal  Bill  of  1840,  512 ;  resists 
Stanley's  Registration  Bill,  518;  his 
filtration  BlU,  520, 523 ;  defeated 
in  Yorkshire,  530 

Morrison,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  im- 
proTement  of  trade  in  1833,  224,  n, 

Mortier,  Marshal,  622 

Mortimer,  Mrs.  Carey,  her  pension,  399 

Moss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  their  cruelty  to  a 
slave,  187»  472 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of  (afterwards  Marquis 
of  Normanby),  his  views  on  Ward's 
appropriation  motion,  252,  n. ;  his 
reception  in  Dublin,  307;  xnade 
Lord  Normanby,  458.  /SS?^  Normanby 

Municipalities.    See  CorporatioDS 

Murdoch,  his  invention  of  a  steam- 
carriage,  11 

Murray,  Sir  G.,  defeated  in  Perthshire, 
131, 147,  M. ;  his  efforts  to  alleviate 
slavery,  187 

—  General,  Governor  of  Demerara, 
178 ;  suppresses  the  despatch  relat- 
ing to  slavery,  180 ;  proclaims  mar- 
tial law,  181 

— ^  Archbishop,  member  of  Lish  Poor 
Law  Commission,  449;  objects  to 
new  Poor  Jjaw,  452 ;  his  conduct  on 
the  Lish  Education  Board,  483 

Musgrave,  Sir  R.,  introduces  an  Irish 
Poor  Law  Bill,  445 

<  My  Novel '  quoted,  88 


NAPIER,  Capt.  (afterwards  Admiral 
Sir  C),  in  command  of  Pedro's 
fleet,  608  ;  storms  Sidon,  649 
Nemours,  Due  de,  offered  throne  of 

Belgium,  545 
Nesselrode  refuses  to  listen  to  British 
remonstrance     respecting    Poland, 
590    his .  reply  about  Unkiar  Ske- 


o'oo 

lessi,   627;  his    Bastem  policj  in 

1839,  640,  a. 
Nevis  abolishes  appfenlaoesliip87Btem» 

471 
Newcastle  obtains  a  private  Act  for  a 

theatre,  72 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  conduct  at 

Newark,  167,  204 ;  his  opposition  to 

the  Corporation  Act,  325 
Newman,  Mr.  (afterwards  Cardinal), 

denounces  Irish  Church  Act,  152 
Newport,  Sir  J.,  retires,  499 
Newspapers,  tax  on,  361 ;   reduced, 

366 ;  bill  amended  in  Lords,  868 

—  circulation  of  in  1835,  363,  n. ;  re- 
duction in  price  of,  368 

—  unstamped,  persons  imprisoned  for 
selling,  362 

New  Z^land,  emigration  to,  93 
Nezib,  battle  of,  637 ;  effects  of,  640 
Nicholls,  G.  (afterwards  Sir  G.),  one 
of  the  English  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, 449,  n. ;  sent  to  Ireland,  450 
Nixon,  Rev.  Mr.,  curate  of  Mountrath, 

113 
Norbury,  Lord,  murder  of,  458 
Normanby,  Matquis  of,  his  Irish  ad- 
ministration attacked,  458,  462 ; 
made  Colonial  Minister,  459;  de- 
fence of  \m  Irish  policy,  462 ;  takes 
the  Home  Office,  499 

—  Marchioness  of,  her  position  in  the 
Household  in  1839,475 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  resigns 
Viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  103 

November,  Treaty  of,  respecting  Bel- 
gium, 568 


O'BRIEN,  SMITH,  his  opinion  of 
Lords'  amendments  to  Irish  Cor- 
poration Bill,  350 ;  his  petition 
against  Spottiswoode  Association, 
438,  439 ;  introduces  an  Irish  Poor 
Law  Bill,  445 ;  urges  Government 
to  legislate  on  Irish  Poor  Law,  447 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  attacks  Ladj  West- 
meath's  pension,  82,  n. ;  agitates  for 
repeal  of  Union,  101 ;  angry  with 
law  appointments  of  Irish  Govern- 
ment, 104 ;  his  reception  in  Dub- 
lin in  1830,  106;  procession  of 
trades  to,  107;  the  breakfast  at 
Home's  Hotel,  108 ;  arrested,  ih. ; 
trial  of,  109 ;  his  speech  on  the  Re- 
form Bill,  110;  judgment  on  post- 
poned, 111 ;  demands  repeal  of 
Union,  129;  forms  Pacificators,  140, 
n. ;  his  attack  on  Stanley,  147 ; 
beaten  on  Address,  149 ;  denounces 
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the  Coercion  Act,  154 ;  his  speech 
to  the  trades  anion,  157,  n. ;  urges 
forward  Church  Bill,  159 ;  repudiates 
the  amended  Church  Bill,  161 ;  de- 
nonnces  *  flogging  magistrates '  in 
the  West  In<Ses,  196 ;  his  irritation 
in  1834,  240 ;  moves  amendment  to 
Address,  241 ;  'his  qnestion  respect- 
ing HiU^s  speech  at  Hall,  242 ;  his 
attack  on  Baron  Smith,  244 ;    his 
motion  for  repeal  of  Union,   246; 
objects  to-  Littleton's    Tithe   Bill, 
248;  his  motion  for  counting  the 
House,  249 ;  his  dislike  of  the  Irish 
Church  Commission,  254 ;  his  inter- 
yiew  with  Littleton,  257;  attacks 
Littleton,  258  ;  signs  address  to  Al- 
thorp^  262 ;  his  amendment  to  the 
Tithe  Bill  of  1834,  265,  266 ;    his 
letter  to  Duncannon,  267;  his  in- 
flnence,    267,    ». ;  his    opinion    of 
Brouglmm,  272 ;  supports  Lichfield 
House  Compact,  295 ;  his  claims  for 
office  in  1835,  303,  304  ;  his  attack 
on  Alvanley,  306 ;  denounces  Lords* 
conduct  on  Corporation  Act,  326,  n. ; 
interested  in  Dublin    Police  Bill, 
330 ;  his  attack  on  the  Lords,  331 ; 
invites  Baphael  to  stand  for  Carlow, 
332 ;  attacked  by  Baphael  in  the 
*  Times,'  333 ;  attacked  in  the '  Times,* 
334 ;  urges  extension  of  corporation 
reform  to  Ireland,  346 ;  his  opinion 
of  Lords*  amendments  to  Irish  Cor- 
poration Bill,  350 ;  his  scheme  for 
trying  contested  elections,  437;  his 
spee(3i  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
440 ;  censured,  442  ;    objects  to  an 
Irish   Poor    Law,    445,  451 ;  votes 
against  Ward's  appropriation  dause, 
455 ;    his  warm    language    in  de- 
bate, 479 ;    his  attack  on  election 
committees,  514 ;    his    attack    on 
Stanley's   Registration    Bill,    517; 

T  describes  the  Tories  as  beastly,  519  ; 
agitates  for  Morpeth's  Registration 
Bill,  522 ;  defeated  in  Dublin,  530 ; 
his  language  towards  Nicholas,  598 

O'Connell,  Morgan,  his  duel  with 
Alvanley,  306,  313,  n. 

O'Connells,  five  in  Parliament,  132 

O'Neill,  Mr.,  outrage  on,  600 

Orange,  Prince  of,  oonmiands  Dutch 
army  of  invasion  in  1831,  553 

Orange  Lodges,  oiganisation  of,  388 ; 
number  of,  339 ;  addresses  from  to 
King  in  1835,340;  committee  on, 
341 ;  enquiry  respecting  extended 
to  the  colonies,  342 ;  broken  up,  344 

Orloff,  Count,  fruitless  mission  of  to 
the  Hague,  660 


PAL 

Ormelie,  Lord,  moves  Address  in  1833, 

147 
Oatram,  the  inventor  of  tnmwB,j8,l9^ 
Overeen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  their  cruelty  to 

a  slave,  172 
Qz-dxiving  made  illegal,  61 

FCIFICATORS,  origin  of,  140 
Palmerston,  Viscount,  elected  for 
Hants,  131;    selects  Durham   for 
embassy  at  St.  Petersboig,  165, «. ; 
occupied  with    foreign   afbus   in 
1833,  210 ;  defeated  m  Hants,  283 ; 
elected  for  Tiverton,  305 ;  his  re- 
lations with  Durham,  428 ;  his  quali- 
fications for  the  Foreign  Office,  640 ; 
his  views  upon  Luxemburg,  543 ;  in- 
sists on  withdrawal  of  French  troops 
from  Belgium,  556;   negotiates  a 
fresh  armistice,  556  ;  continues  pay- 
ing Russian- Dntch  Loan,  t^. ;  his 
thdme,  569 ;  intervenes  in  Belgium, 
570 ;  his  policy  attacked,  572 ;  re- 
fuses to  mediate  for  the  Poles,  588 ; 
intercedes   unsuccessfully  for   the 
Poles,  592 ;  absent  from  debate  on 
Poland,  592 ;  refuses  help  to  Turkey, 
594 ;  declines  to  produce  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi,  597;  declines  to 
recognise    Miguel,  600;    instructs 
Hoppner  to  demand  reparation  from 
Portugal,  601 ;  defends  French  in- 
terference in  Portugal,  604;    ap- 
proves   Captain    Markland's    con- 
duct, 606 ;  recognises  Isabella,  611 ; 
originates  the  QuadrupleTreaty,  612; 
authorises  enrolment  of  British  Le- 
gion, 618;  his  treatment  of  Talley- 
rand, 621 ;  proposes  intervention  in 
Spain,  622 ;  sends  force  to  help  Con- 
stitutionaliists,  623  ;  wpeals  to  Met- 
temich  to  stop  cruelties  of  Carlists, 
625,  M. ;  the  change  in  his  foreign 
policy,  626 ;  protests  against  treaty 
of    Unkiar    Skelessi,  627,  n.;    his 
language  respecting  occupation  of 
Cracow,   629;    remonstrates   with 
Mehemet    in  1838,  632;    refrains 
from  recalling  Ponsonby,  684;  co- 
operates with  Soult  in  1839,  636; 
proposes  interference  in  the  Bast, 
639 ;  his  views  on  the  integrity  of 
Turkey,  640 ;  suggests  negotiations 
at  Vienna,  641 ;  the  alteration  in 
his  policy,  642 ;  his  negotiation  with 
Brunnow,    643 ;    remonstrates    at 
French  armaments,  647,  n.;   signs 
Quadrilateral  Treaty,  648  ;his  foreign 
policy  reviewed,  651 ;  objections  to 
it,  652 
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PAP 

Fi^er,  daty  on,  366;    redaction  of 

duty  on,  367 
P^pineaa  leads  the  French  party  in 

Lower  Canada,413 ;  retires  to  United 

States,  426 
Paris,  gloom  in  at  fall  of  Warsaw, 

590 
Parliament,  privileges  of,  79,  80 

—  dissolution  of,  in  1832, 129 ;  in  1834, 
282;  in  1837,  39i;;  in  1841,  630 

—  Houses  of,  burned,  283 ;  motion  for 
rebuilding,  286;  temporarily  re- 
paired, 287 

Pailiament&ry  Papers,  publication  of, 
602 ;  bill  to  protect  publishers  of, 
609 

Pamell,  Sir  H.,  dismissed  from  War 
Office,  132,  n.,  667 

Ptekievitsoh,  Marshal,  commands  Rus- 
sian army  against  Poles,  688 

Patten,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  (afterwards 
Lord  Winmarleigh),  elected  for 
Lancashire,  131 ;  moves  for  a  Royal 
Commission  on  factory  labour,  ^7; 
in  chair  of  Orange  Committee,  341 

Patteson,  Kr.  Justice,  sits  in  *  Stock- 
dale  V.  Hansard,'  606 

Pauperism,  cost  of,  91 

Peace,  ejSects  of,  27 

Peace  Preservation  Act,  the,  of  1833, 
144;  introduced  by  Grey,  163;  de- 
nounced by  O'Connell,  164 ;  passed, 
168 ;  renewal  of  in  1834, 266 ;  modi- 
fied, 263 

Pearoe,  Mr.,  clerk  to  Mr.  Howard, 
sent  to  Newgate,  609 

Pease,  Edward,  promotes  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway,  17 

—  Joseph,  elected  for  Durham,  133,  n,; 
claims  and  obtains  seat  on  making 
declaration,  133,  n. 

Pedro,  Dom,  arrives  in  Europe,  606 ; 
organises  expedition  against  Miguel, 
606  ;  takes  Oporto,  607 

Peel,  first  Sir  Robert,  his  Factory  Act, 
203 

Peel,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.,  his  reform  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  2,  66;  present  at 
opening  of  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter Railway,  22;  his  Local  Courts 
Bill,  48 ;  his  law  reforms,  49 ;  his 
Forgery  Bill,  49,  n. ;  his  law  reforms 
reviewed,  53 ;  his  Police  Committee 
of  1828,  61 ;  elected  for  Tamworth, 
131 ;  his  declaration  in  1833, 134 ; 
thrust  from  his  seat  by  the  Radicals, 
136  ;  defends  Stanley,  149 ;  asks  for 
postponement  of  Irish  Church  Bill, 
159 ;  supports  Factory  Bill  of  1836, 
208,  n. ;  his  increasing  influence  in 
J  833,  211 ;    his    reference   to  the  | 


neglect  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
227,  n, ;  supports  new  Poor  Law,  239 ; 
his  moderate  speech  on  the  Irish 
Church,  264;  refuses  to  coalesce 
with  Melbourne,  261 ;  supports  mo- 
dified Coercion  Bill,  264;  travels 
in  Italy,  278 ;  accepts  office,  280 ; 
issues  Tamworth  Manifesto,  281 ;  de- 
feated on  Speakership,  289  ;  beaten 
on  Address,  290 ;  approves  London- 
deny's  appointment  to  St.  Peten- 
burg,  293,  294 ;  his  Dissenten*  Mar- 
riage Bill,  296,  369 ;  his  Tithe  Bill, 
295,  354  ;  beaten  on  London  XJni- 
versity,  298 ;  beaten  on  Irish  Church, 
300;  resigns,  301;  character  of, 
302  ;  his  speech  on  Morpeth's  Tithe 
Bill,  311;  challenges  Hume,  313,  n. ; 
his  speech  on  municipal  reform,  320 ; 
supports  the  bill,  322;  moves  an 
amendment  to  it,  323 ;  dislikes  Lynd- 
hurst's  amendments  to  Corporation 
Act,327 ;  rejects  Lords'  amendments, 
328 ;  moves  amendment  to  the 
Address  in  1836,  347  ;  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  372  ;  dinner  to 
at  Glasgow,  377 ;  his  defence  of  the 
Pension  List,  401 ;  his  Canadian  po- 
licy, 414 ;  his  amendment  to  the  Ca- 
nada Bill,  427;  modifies  opposition 
to  Irish  Municipal  Bill,  452 ;  dinner 
to  in  1838, 454 ;  assents  to  Tithe  Bill, 
ib, ;  his  amendment  to  Irish  Coipo- 
ration  Bill,  456;  opposes  Jamaica 
Bill,  474 ;  invited  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment, ib. ;  his  conduct  on  the  Bed- 
chamber question,  475 ;  his  views  on 
the  Stockdale  case,  606 ;  his  Election 
Committee  Bill,  616;  announces  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence,  629;  op- 
poses the  grant  to  Prince  Consort  in 
1832, 532,  n. ;  criticises  P&lmerston's 
Belgian  policy,  572 

Pennefather,  Mr.,  offered  Irish  Attor- 
ney-Generalship, 105 

Pension  List,  the,  397;  motion  on, 
398 ;  regulation  of,  401 

Pepys  (afterwards  Lord  Cottenham), 
commissioner  for  executing  office 
of  Great  Seal,  304,  n. ;  made  Chan- 
cellor and  Lord  Cottenham,  835 

Perceval,  Col.  A.,  Grand  Treasurer 
of  Orange  Lodges,  339 

P^rier,  Casimir,  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  547, 574 ;  assents  to  arrange- 
ments of  London  Conference,  548 ; 
his  Government  saved  by  his  Belgian 
policy,  554  and  n, ;  his  Ministry, 
562;  his  death,  563;  declines  to 
interfere  in  Italy,  576 ;  his  Pblisli 
policy,  587 
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Penrin,  Mr.,  Attomey-Qeneral  for  Ire- 
land, introduceB  Irish  Corporatioxi 
Bill,  846 
Persia,  complications  in  referred  to, 

600 
Pheasant's  Qggs  an  article  of  food, 

63,  »• 
Philippeville,  coveted  by  France  in 

1831,  644 
Pbillpotts  (Bishop  of  Exeter),  29,  «. ; 
objects  to  Dissenters'  Marriage  Bill, 
861^  attacks  the  Whigs  in  a  charge, 
441;^.^tacks  the  Irish  Ednoation 
Board,  484,  486 ;  his  protest  against 
the  Irish  Corporation  Act,  613 
Pillory,  abolition  of,  66 
I*itt,  Bt.  Hon.  W.,  his  constitution  for 

Canada,  406 
Playhouses.   8m  Drama 
Plumer,  Sir  J.,  made  Vice-chancellor, 

44 ;  made  Master  of  the  Bolls,  46 
Plunkett,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 

106 
Poland,  Londonderry's  opinion  of,  293, 
and  %, ;  revolution  of  in  1830,  679 ; 
description  of,  682;   new  organic 
statute  for,  691 ;  sufferings  of,  691 ; 
grant  of    :£10,000  to  e^les  from, 
699 
Polignac,  Prince  de,  trial  of,  647 
P9llock,  Sir  J.  (Attorney  (General),  in- 
troduces Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill, 
296 
Ponsonby,  Lord,  in  Belgium,  648 ;  his 
letter,  649 ;  in  Constantinople,  633, 
636 
Poor,  condition  of  the,  84, 86,  92 
Poor  in  Ireland,  account  of,  99,  446 ; 

Kicholls'  account  of,  460 
Poor  Laws  in  Essex,  89 ;  marriages  of 
paupers,  90 ;  description  of  old,  232, 
236  ;  CommisBion  on,  231,  232 ;  new 
Poor  Law,  237,  239,  267 ;  unpopu- 
larity of  new,  446 
Poor  Laws,  Ireland,  Bussell  introduces 
plan  for,  383 ;  Commission  on,  445, 
446,  448;    Bussell  introduces  bill 
for,  461,  462 
Pope,  the  (Gregory  XVI.),  insurrection 
against,    673 ;    his    reforms,    676 ; 
praises   the  Austrian  troops,  676; 
alarmed  at  the  French  occupation 
of  Ancona,  678 
Population,  growth  of,  from  1816  to 

1832,  3 
Portsmouth,  corrupt  condition  of,  320 
Portugal,  condition  of  in  1830,  599 ; 
for^  to  give  reparation  to  British 
subjects,  601 ;  o^itrages  on  French 
subjects,  602 ;  aiToids  satisfaction 
to  France,  604 


BEF 

Postage,  penny,  results  of,  495,  600 
Post  Office,  charges  and  inconveniences 

of,  490 ;  enquiry  into,  492 ;  bill  for 

placing  under  commissioners,  492  ; 

Bowland  Hill's  pamphlet  on,  493 ; 

clerks  in,  493 ;  select  committee  on, 

494 
Poulter,  Mr.,  his  charge  against  an 

election  committee,  442 
Praed,  Mr.,  spoken  of  as  possible  Tory 

leader,  327 
Prisons,  inspectors  of,  their  report  on 

Newgate,  602 
Privilege.   iS^  Stockdale 
Privy  Council,  appeals  from  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  transferred  to,  64,  n. 
Prussia,  ELing  of,  advises  Holland  to 

accept   treaty  of  November,    669; 

ratifies  the  treaty,  660 ;  at  Kalisch 

and  Toplits,  628;    his  attitude  on 

the  Eastern  question,  632 


QUADBILATEBAL  Treaty  signed  in 
London,  648 

Quadruple  Treaty  signed  in  London, 
613 ;  additional  article  to,  616 

Quakers,  their  right  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment .without  taking  an  oath,  1 33, » . 

Quamina,  his  interview  with  Bev.  J. 
Smith,  180 

Quasheba,  cruelty  to,  172 

Queen^s  County,  outrages  in,  141 

Quesada,  murder  of,  623 


RABAUDT,  M.  de,  commands  French 
squadron  in  Tagus,  603 

Badetsky,  (General,  enters  Italy,  677 

Badziwil,  General,  commands  Polish 
insurgents,  682;  fights  the  battles 
of  Grochow  and  Praga,  683 ;  super- 
seded, 684 

Bailroads,  the  earliest,  10 ;  rapid  con- 
struction of,  24 ;   advantages  of,  26 

Bainhill,  locomotive  competition  at, 
21 

Baphael,  Mr.,  stands  for  Carlow,  332 ; 
attacks  O'Connell,  333 

Bates,  county,  relief  to  out  of  Im- 
perial Exchequer,  369 

BebelUon,  writs  of,  used  to  enforce 
payment  of  tithe,  861 

Bedesdale,  Lord,  a  member  of  the 
Chancery  Commission,  46 ;  opposes 
bill  for  kindly  treatment  of  animals, 
60,  n. 

Beform  Act,  Irish,  carried,  129 

—  Scotch,  carried,  129 

Beformers,  the»  their  position  in  1832; 
12)5 
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Re^tration,  Riisaeirs  bill  for,  360; 
of  voters  in  Ireland,  616 ;  Stanley's 
bill,  517,  620 

Begalatozs  in  Ireland,  140,  n. 

Bennie  proposed  as  engineer  to  liver- 
pool  and  Manchester  Railway,  20 

Bent,  decrease  of,  226 

Beportezs  in  Parliament,  acoonunoda- 
tion  for,  287,  n. 

Bequests,  Courts  of  {tee  Courts,  Lo- 
cal), 33 

Bice,  Bt.  Hon.  Spring,  refuses  to  vote 
on  Baron  Smith's  case,  245  ;  resists 
repeal  of  Union,  246;  Colonial  Se- 
detaiy,  253  ;  spoken  of  for  leader- 
ship of  Whigs,  274  ;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  303;  resists  reduc- 
tion of  newspaper  tax,  364 ;  his 
Budget  of  1836, 364  ;  asks  Comewall 
Lewis  for  paper  on  Irish  Poor  Law, 
449 ;  desires  the  Speakenhip,  479  ; 
the  Budget  of  1837,  497;  of  1838, 
498  ;  of  1839,  ibid. ;  his  retirement, 
499 

Bichardson^s  *  Clarissa  *  referred  to,  496 

Bichmond,  Duke  of,  resignation  of, 
252, 273 

Bipon,  Sari  of,  resignation  of,  262,278 

Roberts,  Mr.,  outrage  on,  600 

Bobinson,  Bt.  Hon.  F.  (afterwards 
Lord  Qoderich  and  Earl  of  Bipon), 
his  commercial  reforms,  2 

Boden,  Lord,  denounces  Stanley's  Edu- 
cation Bill,  127 ;  his  foolish  speech 
to  some  Orangemen,  340 ;  attacks 
Irish  policy  of  Government,  462 

Bodney,  Lord,  befriended  by  Marshal 
Biron,  398 

Boebuok,  Mr.,  his  attack  on  Stanley, 
148  and  149,  w. ;  his  speech  on  the 
quarrel  between  Peel  and  Hume, 
31 3,  n. ;  wishes  to  confine  Lords  to 
a  suspensive  veto,  331 ;  his  scheme 
for  abolishing  Church  rates,  381 ;  his 
attack  on  the  Government  in  1837, 
384 ;  obtains  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  grievances  of  the  Cana- 
dians, 414;  his  description  of  Ca- 
nada Commission,  416  and  416,  ft. ; 
paid  agent  to  the  Canadians,  421  ; 
opposes  Bussell's  Canada  Besolutions, 
421 ;  heard  at  Bar  against  Canada 
Bill,  426 ;  his  motion  for  elementary 
education,  486 

Bomilly,  John  (afterwards  Lord),  sub- 
jects realty  to  simple  contract  debts, 
67 

Bomilly,  Sir  S.,  supports  Banke's  bill 
for  preventing  purchase  of  game,  64 ; 
his  bill  to  subject  realty  to  simple 
contract  debts,  66 


Bonayne,  Mr.,his  attack  on  Stanley,  249 
•  Bosciad,'  the,  quoted,  69,  73 
Boussin,  Admiral,  commands  French 

squadron  in  Tagus,  603 
Bussell,    Lord  J.    (afterwards  Earl), 
elected  for  Devonshire,  131 ;  his  de- 
scription of  Stanley's  speech  on  the 
•Coercion    Bill,    167;    'upsets    the 
coach,'  251 ;  proposed  for  the  leader- 
ship, 275  ;  thinks  the  dissolution  of 
1834  unwise,  282  ;  refers  in  Parlia- 
ment   to    reports   of    dissolution, 
291 ;  his  appropriation  motion,  300 ; 
Home  Secretary,  303 ;  defeated  in 
Devonshire,  304  ;  elected  for  Stroud, 
305  ;   introduces  Mimicipal  Refonn 
Bill,  320  ;  refuses  to  accept  Lords' 
amendments    to    Corporation    Bill, 
327 ;  Ms  moderation  on  the  Orange 
enquiry,  343 ;  rejects  Lords'  amend- 
ments to  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  350 ; 
his  Tithe  BiU,  366 ;  his  Dissenters' 
Marriage  BiU,  359,  360 ;  his  Begis- 
tration  Bill,  860  ;  a  member  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge  Society,  363 ;  his  con- 
cession to  the   agriculturists,    369; 
his  conduct   on    the    Agricultural 
Committee,  372  ;  declares  National 
Association  to  be  spawn  of  Tory 
wrong,  376,  n. ;  introduces  Irish  Cor- 
poration  Bill  in  1837, 880  ;  his  Irish 
Poor  Law  scheme,  388;  bis  tem- 
perate reply  to  Boebuck,  385 ;  his 
Canada  Resolutions,  421 ;  his  Canada 
Bill  of  1838,  426 ;  proposes  umon  of 
Canadas,  434;    his    speech   on  the 
Spottlswoode  Association,  437 ;  de- 
fends   O'Connell,    441 ;   introduces 
Irish  Poor  Law  Bill,  451  ;  modifies 
Irish  Tithe  Bill,  463 ;  complains  of 
Acland's  motion,  464  ;  modifies  the 
Tithe    Bill,  454;    introduces  Irish 
Corporation  Bill  in  1888, 466 ;  aban- 
dons  it,  457 ;  obtains  vote  approv- 
ing Irish  policy  of  ministers,  4^; 
proposes  committee  on  Jamaica  Bill, 
474;    dissuades  Abercromby  from 
resigning  Speakership,  479  ;  his  edu- 
cation poUcy.  487  ;  takes  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  499 ;  his  action  on  *  Stock- 
dale  9.  Hansard,'  508,  606 ;   intro- 
duces Parliamentary  Papers  Pubh' 
cation  BiU,  509  ;  his  declaiation  oft 
Stanley's    Begistration    Bill,    619; 
postpones    Morpeth's     Begistration 
Bill,  621 ;  his  motion  on  the  Com 
Laws,  629 ;  his  cTiaracter  as  a  leader, 

636  .      «      .  ^ 

Bussia,  treaty  with  respecting  Busaai 

Dutch  Loan,  666  «       «  .-i 

—  Emperor  of,  objects   to  Stratfonl 
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Canning,  165,  n,;  advises  Holland 
to  accept  treaty  of  November,  559 ; 
ratifies  the  treaty,  560 ;  refuses  to 
n^otiate  with  Poles,  581 ;  his  procla- 
mation to  the  Poles,  588 ;  his  thanks 
for  victory,  589  ;  proclaims  new  or- 
g^anic  statute  for  Poland,  591 ;  sends 
an  army  to  the  Bosphorus,  595 ;  signs 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  596 ;  de- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons, 
598 ;  annoyed  with  Palmerston's 
foreign  policy,  613 ;  advances  to- 
wards Kars,  627 ;  at  Kalisch,  628 ; 
his  attitude  on  the  Eastern  question, 
632  ;  sends  Brunnow  to  London,  642 
Russian  Dutch  Loan,  the,  565 ;  Palmer- 
ston  goes  on  paying,  566 ;  attacked 
in  Parliament,  567 


SA  BANDETBA,Viscount,  Lord  How- 
ard de  Walden's  letter  to,  467,  n. 

Sadler,  J.  M.,  his  quotation  from  Isaiah, 
199,  «. ;  his  character,  204 ;  his  Fac- 
tory Bill,  205 ;  defeated  at  Leeds, 
206 

St.  Lucia,  slavery  regulated  in,  185 

Salisbury,  Lord,  his  Game  Bill,  65 

Sardinia  demands  withdrawal  of  refu- 
gees from  Switzerland,  630, 7^ 

Sartorius,  Capt.,  accepts  command  of 
Pedro's  fleet,  607 ;  resigns,  608 

Sauvinet,  M.,  outrage  on,  602 

Scheldt,  navigation  of,  557,  560 

Scotland  in  advance  of  England,  34 ; 
schools  in,  34 

Scott,  Dean,  incumbent  of  Mountrath, 
114 

Scrope,  Poulett,  introduces  Irish  Poor 
Law  Bill,  445 ;  urges  Government 
to  legislate  on  Irish  Poor  Laws,  447 

Sebastiani,  General,  Foreign  Miidster 
in  France,  647  ;  his  policy  in  1831, 
555 ;  succeeded  by  de  Broglie,  564 ; 
explains  away  threat  of  interference 
in  Italy,  575;  announces  fall  of 
Waisaw,  590 ;  Minister  in  London, 
642 

Scfton,  Earl  of,  seconds  motion  for 
Factory  Commission,  207 

Senior,  Nassau,  serves  on  Poor  Law 
Commission,  231 

Shadwell,  Vice-Chancellor,  304, ». 

Sharp,  Granville,  167, 169 

Shaw,  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.,  attacks  Irish  po* 
licy  of  Government,  462 

Shoe,  Sir  M.,  B.A.,  a  member  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge  Society,  363 

Shell,  Bt.  Hon., denounces  amendments 
to  Irish  Church  Bill,  161 ;  his  quar- 


STA 

rel  with  Altfaorp,  242 ;  his  speech  on 
the  Tithe  Bill,  251 ;  urges  Irish  to 
agitate,  375  ;  moves  for  production 
of  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  597 

8heri£EB  Depute,  jurisdiction  of,  34 

Shrewsbury,  Bev,  Mr.,  driven  from 
Barbadoes,  177 

Sibthorp,  Col.,  denounces  Lichfield 
House  Compact,  306 

Sicily  demands  withdrawal  of  refu- 
gees from  Switzerland,  630,  if. 

Sidon,  or  Saida,  taken  by  Napier,  650 

Skrzynecki,  General,  commands  Po- 
lish left  at  Grochow,  583;  com- 
mands the  Polish  army,  584  ;  defeats 
the  Russians,  585 ;  retreats,  585 

Slave,  value  of,  197  ;  head-money  on 
liberation  of,  468 

—  trade,  foreign,  cruelties  perpetrated 
in,  467 

Slavexyin  the  West  Indies,  166 ;  cruel- 
ties committed  in  connection  with, 
172;  Resolutions  on,  175;  regulated 
in  Crown  colonies,  186;  decrease 
of  slave  population,  189;  increasing 
hardship  of,  192 ;  the  Abolition  Bill, 
193, 196 ;  termination  of,  197,  See 
Apprentices,  Negroes 

Smith,  Baron,  his  case,  in  1834, 243 

—  Rev.  John,  In  Demerara,  179 ;  bis 
interviews  with  Quamina,  180 ;  ar- 
rested, 181 ;  trial  of,  182  ;  death  of, 
184 

—  Sydney,  referred  to,  827 

—  William,  his  Marriage  Bill,  358, 359 
Soult,  Maredial,  forms  a  Ministry,  564 ; 

intervenes  in  Belgium,  570 ;  resigns, 
622  ;  his  views  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion in  1839,  636;  refuses  to  in- 
terfere in  Syria,  639,  640 ;  obtains 
modiiioation  of  Russian  proposal, 
644 ;  his  failure,  645 ;  his  fall,  646  ; 
his  opinion  of  the  strength  of  Acre, 
650 ;  again  Minister,  650 ;  preserves 
British  alliance,  661 

Spain,  position  of  in  1833,  609 ;  suc- 
cession to  crown  of,  609 ;  giisbdnal 
success  of  Constitutionalists,  624 

Speakership,  contest  on  in  1833, 139, 
and  140,  n, ;  in  1835,  287  ;  in  1840, 
480 

Spencer,  Earl  of,  death  of,  274 

—  {see  Althorp,  Lord),  offered  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  460 

Sports,  cruel,  69 ;  put  down,  61 
Spottiswoode  Association,  formation  of 

the,  436,  514 ;  attacked  by  Blewitt, 

438 
Stanhope,  Lord,  opposes  Cruelty  to 

Animals  Bill,  60,  n, 
Stanley,  Rt.  Hon.  E.  (afterwards  Lord 
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Stanley  and  Earl  of  Derby),  opposes 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway, 
20 ;  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  103 ; 
contradicts  report  of  O'Connell's  re- 
lease, 110 ;  undertakes  to  deal  with 
Irish  tithes,  120 ;  his  Tithe  Bills,  1 22 ; 
bis  Irish  Edacation  Bill,  127 ;  elected 
for  Lancashire,  131,  207;   differs 
from  Anglesey,  142 ;  his  Irish  policy, 
143 ;  his  Lancashire  speech  in  1838, 
145;  attacked  in  Parliament,  148; 
his  speech  respecting  the  Irish  bills, 
154;   his  speech  on  the  Coercion 
Bill,  156 ;  moves  omission  of  appro- 
priation clause,  161 ;  accepts  Golo- 
Dial  Office,  165 ;  introduces  Slavery 
Abolition  Bill,  194 ;  supports  Fac- 
tory Bill  of  1836,  208,  n.  ;.the  chief 
speaker  in  1833,  210 ;  effect  of  his 
Tithe   Bill,  247  ;  assents  to  Little- 
ton's Tithe  Bill,  248 ;  Ronayne*s  at- 
tack on,  249 ;  replies  to  O'Conneirs 
tithe  speech,  250 ;  refuses  to  agree  to 
Irish  Church  Commission,  262,  254 ; 
resigns,  252;  his  'thimblerigging* 
speech,  264, «. ;  refuses  office,  280 ; 
attacks  Londonderry's  appointment, 
294  ;  his  amendment  to  the  Corpo- 
ration Bill,  828;  withdraws  from 
Brookes*8,  334;  sits  next  Peel  in 
1836, 337 ;  defends  the  Pension  List, 
401 ;  his  Canadian  policy,  413 ;  his 
slavery  policy  supported  by  Broug- 
ham, 468 ;  accepts  office  under  Peel, 
474 }  bis  warmth  in  debate,  479 ;  at- 
tacks Buflseirs  education  scheme, 
488 ;  his  Irish  Registration  Bill,  517 ; 
attack  upon  in  1840,  519 
Steele,  his  dramatic  monopoly,  70 
Stephen,  his  views  on  slavery,  193,  n. 
Stephenson,  G.,  his  birth,  13 ;  his  early 
career,  14 ;  his  first  locomotive,  15 ; 
his  second  railway,  16;  oonstructs 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line, 
17;  engineer  to  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester   Bailway,   19;   builds    the 
'  Rocket'  eng^e,  21 
—  Robert,  21 

Stockdale,  Mr.  publishes  book  on  ge- 
nerative system,  502;  his  actions 
against  Hansard,  603,  604,  606,  508, 
509  ;  committed,  507;  sent  to  New- 
gate, 509 
Stockmar,  Baron,  his  prudent  advice 

to  the  Prince  Consort,  633 
Stocks,  abolition  of,  55 
Stocktcm  and  Darliiigton  Railway,  con- 
struction of,  17 
Stopford,  Admiral  Sir  R.,  commands 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  1838, 635 ; 
proposed  instructions  to,  639 
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Strangford,  Lord,  moves  for  counsel  on 
Corporation  Bill,  324 

Stratbmore,  Lord,  encourages  O.  Ste- 
phenson, 14 

Strickland,  Sir  G.,  his  motion  for  abo- 
lition of  apprentice  system,  469 

Sugden,  Sir  J.  (afterwards  Lord  St. 
Leonards),  opposes  Bankruptcy  Bill, 
63 ;  contests  Cambridge,  264,  n, ;  bis 
pamphlet  on  the  vacant  Cfaaaoellor- 
ship,  385 ;  attacks  Durham's  Cana- 
dian policy,  429 ;  his  description  of 
election  committees,  448,  614 

Sumner,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Winohester), 
29,11. 

—  (Bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards 
Archbuukop  of  Canterbury),  29,  n,, 
on  Poor  Law  Commiasion,  231 

Sutton,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Manners  (after- 
waxds  Lord  Csnterbniy),  resigns 
Speakership,  139 ;  persuaded  to  re- 
main in  office,  ibid;  annoyance  of 
Whigs  with,  287;  defeated  for 
Spef&ership  and  made  a  peer,  289 

Swansea  and  Qystermouth  Railway, 
10,11. 

Switierland,  demand  for  withdzawalof 
refugees  from,  630,  n, 

*  Sybil,'  Mr.  Disraeli's  novel,  xefened 
to,  228 


TALLEYRAND,  Prince,  bis  career, 
641 ;  his  anxiety  for  peace,  542 ; 
his  Tiews  upon  Luxemburg,  643; 
his  pacific  policy,  546 ;  consents  to 
withdrawal  of  French  troops  from 
Belgium,  666;  his  views  upon  Italy, 
674 ;  proposes  mediaticm  for  Poland, 
587;  becomes  party  to  Quadruple 
Treaty,  613 ;  his  treatment  by  ^- 
merston,  621 

Tallies,  burning  of,  284 

Tamworth,  the.  Manifesto,  280 

Taxation,  pressure  of  in  1816  and  1831, 
28 

Taylor,  M.  A.,  motion  for  reform  of 
Court  of  Chancery,  43 ;  obtains  abo- 
lition of  pillory,  66,  «. 

Tea  duties,  the,  224  and  «. 

Telford,  the  effect  of  his  roads  on 
trade,  9 

Tennyson,  Mr.,  his  amendment  to  the 
Address  in  1833, 149 ;  declares  Co* 
erdon  Act  unnecessaiy,  156 

Thiers,  M.,  Minister,  622 ;  decUnes  to 
interfere  in  Spain,  623 ;  strengthena 
French  contingent  on  Spanish  fron- 
tier, 623  ;  falls,  624  ;  lectures  8wit« 
zerland  on  sheltering  refugees,  630« 
w.;  his  Ministry  in  1840,  646;  pro- 
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nonnoes  tbe  English  alliance  at  an 
end,  648 ;  falls,  650 

Thomson,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  P.  (afterwards 
Lord  Sydenham),  elected  for  Man- 
chester, 131 ;  his  Factory  BiU  of 
1836,  208,  n, ;  refuses  Ohief  Secre- 
taiyship  for  Ireland,  219,  n, ;  made 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  268; 
made  Governor  of  Canada,  485 

'Times,'  the, attacks  Brougham,  269, 
attacks  O'Connell,  384 ;  annoonces 
fall  of  Whig  Ministry,  276,  277;  at- 
tacks the  new  Poor  Law,  451 

Tithes,  evils  resulting  from,  852 ;  his- 
tory of,  858 ;  on  p^ed  tnmipe,  855 

—  Irish,  111 ;  the  lithe  Bills  of  1822 
and  123,  111;  on  agistment  luid, 
112;  a  horse  of  Boman  Catholic 
priest  sdzed  for,  114 ;  riots  concern- 
ing, 115,  116;  reference  in  ffing's 
Speech  to,  118 ;  committee  on,  119, 
121 ;  Stanley's  bills  for,  122 ;  diffi- 
culties in  collecting,  142;  Little- 
ton's bill  for,  247,  264,  265,  266 ; 
Hardinge's  bill  for,  295,  298  ;  Mor- 
peth's bUls  f6r,  806,  312,  329,  350, 
852,  883,  453,  455;  arrears  of  aban- 
doned, 809 

Hthes,  commutation  of,  Peel's  propo- 
sal for,  295, 354 ;  Althorp's  plan  for, 
354 ;  Russell's  bill  for,  356 

Tooke,  Home,  his  description  of  the 
Law  Courts,  34 

—  T.,  proposes  charter  for  London 
University,  297,  298 

Tories,  the,  their  position  in  1883, 135 ; 
become  Conservatives,  136;  attemp- 
ted alliance  of  with  Radicals,  137 ; 
growing  xwpularity  of,  210 

Torlonia,  Prince,  ball  given  by,  280 

Torreno,  M.,  Prime  Minister  in  Spain, 
620 

Trade,  increase  of,  1815-1882,  7 ;  re- 
covery of  in  1833,  224  and  n. 

Trades  unions,  activity  of  in  1882, 
229 ;  their  deputation  for  the  Dor- 
setshire labourers,  280 

Tramways.    Sm  Railroads 

Travelling,  increased  fodlities  for,  9 

Treaty  of  16th  November,  1831.  See 
November,  treaty  of 

—  of  15th  Nov.  1831.  See  Russia, 
treaty  with 

—  of  22nd  Oct.,  1832,  between  France 
and  England  for  intervention  in  Bel- 
gium, 570 

-^  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  See  Unkiar 
Skelessi 

—  Quadruple.     See  Quadruple  Treaty 

—  Quadrilateral.  See  Quadrilateral 
Treaty 


WAR 

Trevithick,  Richard,  his  locomotivesi 
11 

Trinidad,  slavery  regulated  in,  177, 
185 

Tuikey,  position  of  in  1882, 592 ;  saved 
by  Russian  intervention,  595;  re- 
jects Mehemet's  ultimatum,  641 


ULPHILAS,  his  example  quoted, 
488 

Union,  repeal  of,  agitation  for,  240 ; 
O'Connell's  motion  for  in  1834,  245 

Unitarians,  their  objections  to  the 
Miffriage  Act,  858 

University,  London,  Tooke's  proposal 
for  giving  charter  to,  297 

Unkiar  Skelessi,  treaty  of,  596 ;  irrita- 
tion in  Bngland  at,  597 ;  its  effect 
on  Palmerston's  foreign  policy,  626, 
627 

VAN  DE  WETER,  M.,  his  negotia- 
tions with  Holland,  556;  his 
wisdom  in  accepting  Russian  rati- 
fication of  treaty,  561 

'  Vanity  Fair '  quoted,  174 

Van  Mildert,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  29,  n. 

Vansittart,  Rt.  Hon.  N.  (afterwards 
Lord  Bexley),  his  careless  finance, 
499 

Vemey,  Sir  H.,  his  language  on  the 
occupation  of  Cracow,  629 

Vice-Chancellor  first  appointed,  44 

Victoria,  Princess  (afterwards  Queen), 
allusion  to,  255 ;  accession  of,  389 ; 
the  Beddiamber  question,  475 ;  her 
coronation,  477 ;  her  marriage,  631 

Vigors,  Mr.,  returned  for  Carlow,  332 

'  Vixen '  case,  the,  631  and  i». 

Vyvyan,  Sir  R.,  attacks  Anoona  expe- 
dition, 578 

WAGES  in  1883,  86;  supplemented 
out  of  poor  rate,  89 

Wallace,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  (afterwards 
Lord),  his  commerdal  reforms,  2 

Wallace,  Mr.,  moves  for  enquiry  into 
Post  Office,  492,  4*.)8 

Walpole,  Sir  R.,  his  Playhouse  Bill, 
70,71 

Walpole,  Horace,  letten  of,  496 

Walter,  J.,  attacked  by  Melbourne,  868, 
H, ;  attacks  the  Poor  Law,  451 

Ward,  H.  (afterwards  Sir  H.),  his  cha- 
racter, 251  ;  his  appropriation  mo- 
tion, 252,  254;  proposed  for  diair 
of  Orange  Committee,  841 ;  tries  to 
engraft  appropriation  on  Tithe  BiU 
of  1838,454 
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Waid,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  29,  n, 

Warsaw,  revolt  at,  680 ;  capitulation 
of,  589 

Watt,  J^  application  of  his  Invention 
to  locomotion,  10 

Wellesley,  Lord,  made  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, 240 ;  his  views  on  the  Ck>erGion 
Act,  255;  resigns  poet  of  Lord 
Chamberlain,  807 

Welleslej,  Bev.  Gerald,  refused  a  bish* 
opric,  28,  n. 

Wellington,  Doke  of,  his  opinion  of 
steam  as  a  locomotive  power,  12 ; 
invited  to  opening  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  22 ;  advocates 
Gerald  Wellesley's  claims  for  a 
bishopric,  28,  m.  ;  a{^inta  Phillpotts 
to  see  of  Exeter,  29,  n, ;  his  duel 
with  Winchilsea,  102 ;  does  not  vote 
on  Church  Bill,  163;  reaction  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of,  211 ; 
supports  new  Poor  Law,  239  ;  thinks 
a  coalition  Government  impracti- 
cable in  1834,  261 ;  endeavours  to 
amend  Coercion  Bill,  264;  sum- 
moned to  form  a  Ministry,  275,  277 ; 
sole  Minister,  278;  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, 280;  appoints  Londonderry  to 
St.  Petersburg,  293 ;  advises  Peers 
to  give  way  on  Municipal  Bill,  829 ; 
moves  amendment  to  Address  in 
1836,  347 ;  moves  postponement 
of  Corporation  Bill,  883;  his  cha- 
racter of  William  IV.,  386;  his 
dictum  on  little  wars,  427,  n,]  sent 
for  in  1839,  474  :  assents  to  second 
leading  of  Municipal  Bill  of  1840, 
612;  amends  Naturalisation  Bill  of 
Prince  Consort,  532,  n. ;  recognises 
Louis  Philippe,  638 ;  his  views  on 
Belgium,  539,  561 ;  his  Ministry  de- 
feated, 540 ;  thinks  Diebitsch  over- 
confident, 582 ;  foresees  the  defeat 
of  the  Poles,  588 ;  offers  to  recog- 
nise Dom  Miguel,  599 ;  his  reflec- 
tions on  Palmerston's  Portuguese 
policy,  604 ;  carries  address  on  Por- 
tugal, 608 

Welsh  Judges,  position  of  in  1831, 
abolition  of,  50 

Wessenberg,  Baron  de,  his  fruitless 
mission  to  the  Hague,  552 

West  Indies,  decline  of  trade  after 
war,  168;  continued  after  slavery 
abolition,  198 

Westmeath,  disturbed  state  of,  117 

—  Lady,  her  quarrel  with  Lord  West- 
meath, 81  ;  her  pension,  82,  n. 

—  Lord,  sets  Ecclesiastical  Courts  at 
defiance,  81 

Wetherell,  Sir  J.,  serves  on  Chancery 


WOL 

Commission,  46;  opposes  Broug- 
ham's Bankruptcy  Bill,  53 ;  defends 
the  Patent  Theatres,  76;  defeated 
at  Oxford,  131, 134 ;  his  oondoct  in 
1829,  509 

Wexford  election  in  1834,  266,  267 

Whately  (Aiohfaishop  of  Dublin),  his 
remark  on  the  law  of  settlement, 
237, «. ;  his  remark  on  the  dismiiwal 
of  the  Whigs,  302 ;  presides  over 
Irish  Poor  Law  Commission,  449 ; 
objeoto  to  Lrish  Poor  Law,  452 ;  his 
condux^  on  the  Irish  Education 
Board,  483;  his  description  of 
modem  ministers,  518 

Wheat,  prioe  of  in  1836,  369 ;  in  1836, 
371 

Wheelton,  one  of  the  SherifEs  in  1840, 
506;  committed,  507,  508 

Whigs,  their  position  in  1833, 135 ;  be- 
come Libmls,  136 

White,  Bev.  B.,  his  '  HistcMy  of  Sel- 
bome,'  496 

Whitefeet,  description  of,  116,  128; 
call  themselves  Begulators,  140,  n. 

Wicklow,  Lord,  his  speech  on  moditied 
Coercion  Bill,  263,  264,  n. 

Wilberforoe,  W.,  167,  169,  466;  re- 
tires, 185 ;  presides  at  slavery  meet- 
ing, 187 

Wilde,  Sir  T.,  opposes  Parliamentary 
Papers  PubUoation  Bill,  509 

William  IV.  objects  to  Durham  going 
to  St.  Petersbnzg,  165, »;  his  speech 
to  the  Irish  Bishops,  254;  tries  to 
form  a  coalition  Government,  261; 
his  anger  with  Brougham,  275 ;  dis- 
misses the  Whigs,  375 ;  recalls  the 
Whigs,  303 ;  death  of,  386 ;  his  dis- 
like of  Duchess  of  Kent,  390 ;  his 
speech  to  Grey  and  Gosford,  416 ; 
dislikes  Palmerston's  foreig^i  policy, 
561,  571,'614;  his  o^nnion  of  the 
Ancona  expedition,  578;  his  letter 
to  the  Bishops,  608 ;  his  speech  to 
a  regiment  at  Windsor,  614;  his 
memoir  on  foreign  policy,  627  ;  ob- 
jects to  reductionof  tiiemilitia,631  ^ 

Williams,  a  slave,  cruelty  to,  172;  his 
account  of  the  apprentice,  466, 468 

Williams,  John,  his  motion  for  law  re- 
form, 46 

Wilmot,  Sir  B.,  carries  motion  for 
abolition  of  appremtioe  system,  470 

Winchilsea,  Lord,  his  duel  with  Wel- 
lington, 102 

Window  Tax.  Sue  Assessed  Taxes 

Wirtemberg  demands  withdrawal  of 
refugees  from  Switserland,  630,  n. 

Wolfe,  General,  his  victoiy  at  Quebec, 
405 
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Wood,  C.  (afterwards  Lord  Halifax), 
resigns,  500 

Wood,  J.,  his  evidence  on  UilFs  case, 
243 

Worcester,  Marquis  of,  his  inventions, 
10 

Wortley,  Stnart  (afterwards  Lord 
Whamcliffe),  encourages  Stephen- 
son, 15 ;  his  Game  Bill,  64 

Wrottesley,  Sir  J.,  his  motion  for  call 
of  the  House,  162 

Wynf Old,  Lord,  his  views  on  slavery, 
189  and  n. 

•Wynn,  Bt.  Hon.  C,  elected  for  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 131 ;  resigns  War  Of- 
fice, 132,  n. ;  chairman  of  com- 
mittee on  Pease's  case,  133,  n. ; 
takes  exception  to  Lish  Church  Bill 


ZUM 

on  point  of  order,  159;  his  advice 
on  Poulter's  case,  443 
Wyse,  Mr.,  his  motion  for  an  Educa- 
tion Board,  487 

YORK  obtains  private  Act  for  theatre, 
72 
—  Duke  of,  and  the  Orange  Lodges, 
341 ;  granted  minerals  in  Cape  Bre- 
ton, 409 
Yoxmg,  Arthur,  quoted,  87 

ZEA  BERMUDEZ,  Spanish  Minister 
611,  612 
Zumalacarregui    commands    Carlists, 
616;  dies,  620 
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